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THE MANUFACTURE OF PHOS- 
PHORIC ACID FROM 
PHOSPHORUS. 

Mr. Adolpb Sommer, of Berke- 
ley, California, describee hi The 
Pharmacist, for December, the various 
processes for making phosphoric acid 
heretofore employed, and proposes a 
now method, with several modifica- 
tions of apparatus, which are described 
by him. as follows: 

A common tin can (see p. 2), with re- 
movable cover, is made perfectly 
water-tight by resoldering the seams. 
Through the centre of the cover a hole 
in punched, just large enough for the 
stem of a long thermometer to pass 
through ; and three or four more holes, 
if not more than 1 inch iu diameter, 
are made near the circumference of 
the cover. _ All 
around the inside 
of the can there 
is suspended by 
little hooks, 
which are formed 
by making in- 
cisions into the 
upper edge of the 
can, a piece of 
cloth reaching 
from the top to 
the bottom of 
tho can. In the 
can is placed a 
glass jar which 
must be able to 
hold at least 3t 
times as much 
water, by weight, 
as thero is P to 
be oxidized. A 
funnel, amply 
largo enough to 
bold the P, and 
wider than the 
jar, is placed up- 
on the latter, and 
the funnel tube 
loosely closed by 
a piece of glass. 
(Instead of aglass 
jar and funnel, a 
bottle' may bo 
used which has 
been cut in two 
at about three- 
fourths of its 
height. The up- 
per and smaller 
portion of tho 
bottle is inverted 
and placed into 
the lower por- 
tion, and an- 
swers the pur- 
pose of holding 
the P quite well.) 
Four or five 
times as much 
water as the 
weight of the P 
is then poured 

into the space between the tin can and 
the glass jar, and the whole apparatus 
filled with carbonic acid gas. When, 
by the extinction of a burning taper, 
which is introduced into the upper 
portion of the can, it becomes evident 
that the atmospheric air has been 
entirely displaced, the sticks of P 
are bud in the funnel, the thermo- 
meter bulb buried between the sticks of 
P, the cover put on the can. and all 
openings, save one, closed by plugs. 
Through the open hole carbonic acid 
is passed into the apparatus for a short 
time, in order to remove the air which 
has entered the apparatus during the 
introduction of the P. When this is 
considered accomplished, the last hole 
is closed, the apparatus put in a cool 



place, which iB not exposed to draught, 
and allowed to stand at rest for some 
time. When it is observed that the 
temperature within remains constant, 
one nolo is opened, and the apparatus 
left undisturbed for at least twenty- 
four hours. If the temperature within 
this time hast not approached 35 C, 
another hole may be opened, and the 
same precautions observed as before. 
The number of holes that con thus be 
opened, before the critical temperature 
(above 39' C.) is reached, depends, of 
course, upon the temperature of the at- 
mosphere surrounding the apparatus. 
It'.at any time.from an excessive supply 
of air, or from an unusually high tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, the tem- 
perature of the P should rise above 35* 
0., there is great danger that it will, as 
the writer has found to his sorrow in 




The monument to Ucnt In Stockholm 
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several instances, rapidly reach tho 
melting point of P, which is 45* C. 
When this occurs and the P melts, it 
will naturally run into the receiver 
(the glass jar), and there, being 
screened from the action of the air by 
a covering of acid liquid, congeal into 
a solid cake. It then becomes neces- 
sary to take the apparatus apart, to 
remove the P from the receiver, and 
to recommence tho whole operation. 
After the apparatus has once been reg- 
ulated, however, it requires no further 
attention until tbe P is entirely oxi- 
dized, which can be known by the 
thermometer indicating tho same tem- 
perature within the apparatus as pre- 
vails without. 
It may seem desirable to have an 



explanation of some of the features 
adopted in this apparatus. The water 
in tn« apparatus was found necessary, 
because the ordinary atmospheric air 
does not contain sufficient moisture to 
dissolve the coating of oxides formed 
on the sticks of P as rapidly as it is 
formed: but it was also found, that 
unless, by some means, the water was 
brought to the space above the P, the 
air entering the apparatus would not 
become moist sufficiently fast to pro- 
duce the effect desired. A piece of 
cloth, lining tho inside, and capable of 
drawing the water from the bottom to 
the top of the apparatus, suggested it- 
self as the simplest means of effecting 
this purpose, and it does fulfil this 
function very satisfactorily. The 
reason for the adoption of several 
small holes instead of a single large 
opening, as a 
means of regu- 
lating the supply 
of air, is so evi- 
dent that it needs 
no explanation. 
This style of ap- 
paratus is, how- 
ever, not very 
durable, becausti 
of the slight, 
though percept- 
ible, evaporation 
of the P, which 
causes a deposit 
o f phosphoric 
acid to form on 
the inside of the 
tin can. This 
acid deposit 
slowly corrodes 
tho tinned iron, 
and causes, after 
about three 
months of con- 
tinuous opera- 
tion, the forma- 
tion of holes in 
the sides of the 
can. Through 
those holes an ex- 
cessive amount 
of air is liable to 
enter the appara- 
tus and cause the 
melting of tho P. 



For the con- 
struction of a 
continuous and 
transparent oxi- 
dizing chamber, 
a thick bottle, 
preferably one of 
white and very 
clear gloss, is 
selected, and the 
bottom v e r y 
carefully cut off. 
(Figures.) (This 
cutting or crack- 
ing is best done by means of specially 
prepared carbon pencils made of pow- 
dered charcoal, saltpeter, and traga- 
canth).* A common unglazed flower 

Kit, tho largest that will go into the 
Htle, is inserted into the open bottle, 
so that the bottom of the flower pot is 
directly over and in contact with tbe 
neck of the bottle. A funnel, the coni- 
cal part of which is at least one inch 
shorter than the flower-pot, is then in- 
serted in such a way that tho funnel 
tube passes through the bottom of the 
flower-pot and the nock of the bottle. 
Into the neck of the bottle the funnel 
tube ia securely fastened by means of 
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a perforated rubber stopper or paraf- 
fined cork, which must be water-tight. 
Over the protruding end of the funnel- 
tube ib fastened, by means of a bit of 
rubber tubing, a piece of glass tube, 
cloned at one end and having a hole on 
one side. This closed tube is pushed 
so far over the funnel-tube that the 
opening in its side is a little above the 
end of the fuunel tube. 

This portion of the apparatus is then 
placed, neck downward, over a largo 
glass jar. 

Through the centre of the bottom, 
which was cut off the bottle, a hole of 
at least five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter in drilled. The bottom is 
then put into its original position on 
the bottle and fastened by glueing 
stripe of paper over the joint. The 
hole which was drilled through tho 
bottom is loosely closed by a paraffined 
cork, through which pusses a ther- 
mometer. 

When the oxidizing chamber is thus 
completed, the cork is removed, and 
by means of a funnel, having a long 

no. i. 
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undisturbed for about twenty-four 
hours. If at tho end of this time tho 
temperature of the P is below 35° C, 
a little more ventilation may be given 
by enlarging tho notches in the cork. 
Whenever it is seen that the P is nearly 
consumed or the water evaporated, a 
fresh supply is added through the holo 
without taking the apparatus apart. 

The flower-pot in tms apparatus per- 
forms the same function as is fulfilled 
in the former (I.) by the cloth lining, 
namely, that of absorbing tho water 
and moistening the air. The closed 
glass tube which is attached to the 
funnel prevents the access of air from 
below to the P in the oxidizing 
chamber. 

The acid that is formed runs down 
the funnel into the closed glass tube 
and thence through the lateral open- 
ing into the glass jar, which serves as 




III. 

A still simpler form of a continuous 
oxidizing chamber I have constructed 



Fw. a. 



Flo. 4. 
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After the pouring of a few drops of 
water into the funnel, whereby the 
bend of the glass tube is closed against 
a downward escape of gas. the appar- 
atus is either filled with carbonic acid 
gas in the manner described under (II. ) , 
or the oxygen is simply removed 
therefrom by burning P in the interior. 
For this latter purpose a small iron 
deflagrating spoon, which will pass 
through the hole in the flower-pot, is 
employed. A bit of P is laid into the 
spoon, ignited and quickly inserted 
into tho flower-pot. When the P 
ceases to burn, the Bpoon is lifted out, 
and the hole in the pot immediately 
closed by means of a cork. The appa- 
ratus is left undisturbed for a short 
time, until the air within has cooled to 
the normal temperature. The intro- 
duction of burning P is then one more 
repeated, and after cooling, the apjja 
ratus is charged with P through tho 
hole in the flower-pot. 

The further manipulations and pre- 
cautions are the same as have been 
given in the description of style II. 

no. s. 
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bent tube (Figure 3), water is poured 
into the space between the walls* of the 
bottle and the flower pot, until its level 
is within a short distance from the 
upper edge of the funnel within the 
flower pot. A few cubic centimeters 
of water are also poured into the 
funnel until the water in tho closed 
glass tube, which is attached to the 
end of the funnel tube, reaches a little 
over the end of the funnel tube. 

Then a ttibo connected with a car- 
bonic-acid generator is inserted into 
the hole and carbonic acid gas p-uwod 
into the oxidizing chamlier. When 
the air within has been entirely dis- 
placed by the grw, sticks of P arc 
dropped through the hole into the fun- 
nel, until the latter is nearly filled. 
The thermometer and cork are then 
placed into position and the apparat us 
allowed to stand for a few hours. Then 
some notches are cut lengthwise into 
the cork and the apparatus again left 



in the following manner (Figure 4): 
Through the bottom of a tin pan a hole 
of about one inch in diameter is cut, 
and a tube of tinned iron about a half- 
inch long soldered into it. By means 
of a perforated cork a funnel is fasten- 
ed into this hole so that the funnel 
tube passes through the bottom, while 
the body of the funnel is inside of tho 
tin pan. Into the end of the funnel 
tube is inserted and fastened by a bit 
of rubber tubing a glass tube bent in 
a half circle. A common unglazed 
flower pot is inverted over the body of 
the funnel and a paraffined cork with 
a thermometer inserted into the hole, 
which is in the bottom of the flower- 
pot. The whole apparatus is then 
placed over a glass jar and some water 
poured into the tin pan. 

Tho tin nan may advantageously bo 
displaced ny a wooden water bucket, 
whereby the apparatus becomes almost 
indestructible. 



The rate at which the P is oxidized 
by my method is a comparatively slow 
one. In an apparatus of style I., in 
which the temperature was kept on an 
average eleven degrees higher than 
that of the surrounding air, and the P, 
which war, in the form of a solid cake 
of nearly five inches in diameter, ex- 
posed a surface of about 18 square 
inches, the P was oxidized at the rate 
of about 10 Gms. a day. The difference 
between the inner and outer tempera- 
ture does not seem to bo affected to 
any extent by an increase or decrease 
of the prevailing temperature; for 
nearly 200 observations which were 
taken* at temperatures of the atmo- 
sphere ranging from 10 to 82' C, gave, 
while all other conditions remained 
equal, an almost constant difference. 

The acid which collects in the receiv- 
ers lias a specific gravity of 1.48 to 1.5, 
and is composed mainly of phosphorus 
and phospnorot acids in the propor- 
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tion of 1 to 4, besides water. The ex- 
act composition differs with circum- 
stances, and the determination of 
those circumstances may be the sub- 
ject of some future paper. 

The further treatment of this acid is 
in every respect the same as has al- 
ready been described by Prof. Wenzel; 
but an acid prepared by my method 
has this great advantage over the one 
prepared by the former process, that 
it is already highly concentrated, and 
requires very little evaporation before 
i acid is reduced. 
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Oxidation of Phosphorous Acid to 
Phosphoric Acid by means of Bro- 
mine. (Bromhydric acid as by-pro- 
duct.) 

The product of the slow aerial oxi- 
dation of phosphorus contains about 
1 molecule of phosphorous acid to 4 
molecules of phosphoric acid, and, be- 
sides these, some impurities, such as 
aroenious acid and others, mostly de- 
rived from the phosphorus. Of these 
impurities the arsenious acid is par- 
ticularly objectionable and mus e bo 
removed before the process of oxidiz- 
ing is entered upon. The removal of 
the arsenic, as has been described in 
the foregoing ("The Manufacture of 
Phosphoric Acid from Phosphorus "), 
is best effected by heating the acid to 
190* C., subsequent diluting and filter- 
ing, after which the acid ib ready to 
be oxidized. Heretofore nitric acid 
has been the only substance employed 
for this purpose, but since 
the price ot bromine has 
become so low (about 35 
cents per lb., in 5 lb. bottles) 
that its cost is no longer 
prohibitory to its employ- 
ment in the industries, and, 
furthermore, since the value 
of hydrobromic acid has 
been recognized both in ana- 
lytical chemistry as well as 
in therapeutic* — itmay prove 
advantageous to substitute 
bromine for nitric acid in 
the oxidation of phosphorous 
to phosphoric acid. 

From the equation (see 
foot note) it will be seen 
that it requires nearly 2 
parts of bromine to every 1 
part of phosphorous acid. 
But the total acidity of the 
mixture of phosphorous and 
the phosphoric acids, when 
of a sp. gr. of 1.48, is about 
66 per cent, the compo- 
sition of which approximates the 
proportion of 1 molecule (or 12*) of H.- 
PO. to 4 molecules (or 54?) H.PO.. To 
convert the 12* of phosphorous acid 
into phosphoric acid would require 
theoretically 2x12= 24^ of Br. This 
result agrees very closely with that ob- 
tained in practice where it was found 
that with an acid of a sp. gr. of about 
1.48 there was needed a little over one- 
fourth of ita weight of Br to complete 
its oxidation. This operation may 
be performed after the arsenic has 
been removed, either in a bottle con- 
taining the acid and Br by shaking 
this mixture from time to time— it 
must, however, not be shaken too 
often, nor too much at one time, since 
a considerable amount of heat is liber- 
ated by the reaction, which may easily 
reach the boding point of Br, 85 : C. — 
or it may be accomplished more rap- 
idly by pouring the two substances into 
a retort and keeping the mixture agi- 
tated by slowly passing air through it. 
In order to prevent any Br vapor, 
which is carried off by the air, from 
contaminating the atmosphere of the 
laboratory, I caused the air which es- 
caped from the retort to pass through 
two bottles containing a solution of 
caustic potash. When the mixture is 
no longer deodorized on standing for 
about 24 hours, but retains a 



nent orange color which is due to an 
excess of Br, the oxidation may be con- 
sidered completed. The excess of Br 
is best removed by the addition of a 
small portion of tho unoxidized mixture 
of acids, which has been reserved for 
this purpose. 

A still better plan by whic h the lia- 
bility of introducing a large excess of 
Br into the acid is avoided, but which, 
when carried out at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, requires 
a little longer time than the one last 
related, consists in pouring the acid to 
be oxidized into a large wide-mouth 
glass-stoppered bottle, and the Br in- 
to another but smaller glass-stoppered 
bottle, which will go into the large 
one. After the open bottle with Br 
has been inserted into the bottle with 
acid and the latter closed, the Br 
gradually evaporates and oxidizes 
through its vapor, which is absorbed 
by the acid, the phosphorous to phos- 
phoric acid. When the interior tem- 
perature of the apparatus is kept below 
' C, the acid does not < 
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hydric acid, which does not evaporate 
to any great extent untU a temperature 
of about 125 ' C. has been reached, be- 
gins to distil. The distillation is con- 
tinued until a temperature of about 
180 C. is reached, when the fire is ex- 
tinguished and the receiver with brom- 
hydric acid detached. The retort and 
its content! are allowed to stand till 
cold, when a quantity of water equal 
to about one-third of the bulk of the 
contents is poured into the retort. 
Heat is then again applied, and the 
distillation continued until the tem- 
perature within the retort has reached 
the same height as before. This second 
distillation serves to remove a portion 
of bromhydric acid which cannot be 
removed in the first distillation. 

The phosphoric acid, which forms 
the residue in the retort, is a black, 
syrupy liquid, which, however, after 
dilution with water, digestion with 
about tf, of purified animal charcoal, 
and subsequent filtration through 
white filtering paper (best the brand 
known as " Chlorine paper "), becomes 
jH-rfectly colorless. 

The black color of the phosphoric 
acid is due to an organic impurity of 
the commercial Br, which, it is said, 
is derived from the luting of the stills, 
in the composition of which tar is used. 

The bromhydric acid, which has 
distilled over, requires to be re-distilled, 
before it can be considered sufficiently 
pure for pharmaceutical purposes. 

If the addition of Br is made to an 
acid, from which the arsenic has not 
been removed, the entire amount of 
arsenic will distil over with the brom- 
hydric acid, while the phosphoric 
acid wdl l>e found free from 

DniHBI or Cai.iporxu, 
Qm. 



H.PO. + Br, + H.O 

18 



H.PO. + 2HUr 
98 161.5 



The itlstllliition ot hromhjdric from 
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r. Retort with mixture of »cW«; c. Re- 
Irer; t. Thermometer: «r. Cooling tub; 
Iron capmile containing oil. 



Br as rapidly as it evaporates, and 
therefore is under these conditions 
always dark orange colored, unless the 
supply of Br vapor is shut off by closing 
the Br bottle, whereupon the color or 
the acid disappears within 24 hours. 

But when the apparatus is kept in a 
moderately warm place, where the 
temperature is 25 C. or over, the re- 
ducing power of the phosphorous acid 
is so much increased that the mixture 
of acids remains colorless, or acquires 
only a light orange color, bo long as 
any phosphorous acid is left unoxi- 
dized. But as soon as this acid has 
disappeared, tho liquid assumes a dark 
orange color, when the bottle with Br 
is to be lifted out, closed, and kept for 
the next operation. 

There remains then only the separa- 
tion of the bromhydric acid from the 
phosphoric acid, which is accomplished 
by distillation in a retort from an oil 
hath. The precautions which have 
been pointed out in a previous article 
on the manufacture of bromhydric 
acid, in regard to its liability to decom- 
position by organic substances, have 
to bo observed here. The mere inser- 
tion of the neck of the retort into a 
well-cooled receiver is sufficient. 
Neither luting nor rubber connections 
are necessary. The first portion which 
comes over consists pri ncipally of water 
(and Br if this has not been removed 
in the manner stated above), and 
should be withdrawn before the brom- 



Continuous 
tion of Nitrous Oxide. 

Is 1881. I>r. 8. Klikovitch, 
of St. Petersburg, following 
the suggestion of Dr. Paul 
Bert, ot Paris, made some 
experiments on himself, 
with a mixture of nitrous 
oxide and oxygen, in the 
proportion of 80 to 20, with- 
out any increase of atmos- 
pheric pressure, with a satis- 
factory result. He also used 
it for alleviating the pains 
of labor, and found it very 
successful and perfectly 
safe; the great objections to it being 
its expense, and the cumbersome na- 
ture of the required apparatus. Some 
months ago Professor Zweifel. of Er- 
langen, erected the necessary appara- 
tus for the supply of the mixed eases 
to the accouchement- ward of his obstet- 
ric clinic. He finds it best to adminis- 
ter the gases continuously during the 
latter part of labor, when the pains are 
most severe, not, as was practised by 
Klikovitch. merely giving tho gases 
when signs of an approaching pain ap- 
peared. Though this treatment has 
been adopted in sixty cases, no retar- 
dation of the process was ever observ- 
ed. The patients were generally semi- 
conscious; so that though thev would 
answer if asked a question, tney felt 
no pain, and were unaware when the 
child was born.-- British Med. Journ. 



To Administer Paraldehyde. 

Wm. Craio, M.D., in Brit. 
Journ., giveB: 

IJ Pulv. Tragacanth Comp. (Br.). ,.|T. XX. 

Syr. Aurantii f J iv. 

ParaMehvdi ' J 

Bp. Chloroform! 

Aquro q. a. Btl fjiij. 

M To be given at bedtime in a single 
dose -Fhila. Med. Times. 
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HAYWARD'S COBK-PULLEE. 

John W. Hayward, of St. John's, 
Newfoundland, in the inventor of 
an appliance for drawing corks, which 
makes it as easy to get a cork out of a 
bottle as it is to drive it in. An ordin- 
ary cork, 0, of the required siise, has a 
pier's of strong non-corrosive twine, J, 
let into its sides, A button or shield, 5, 
also non-corrosive, ii; placed ou the 
inner end of the cork to prevent tho 
twine cutting through it. A hand 
metal tag, 2, is secured on the twine 
where it is knotted, or in case a cap- 
sule is placed on the end of a piece, 4, 
which hangs below the capsule. 

A rubber button, 3, placed on the 
outer end of the cork, has a hole or 
slit through which the twine passes. 
In 6 is shown the wire attached to the 

Flo. *. 




bottle neck, 6' representing the hook, 
and 6' the manner of locking it in 
place. 7 gives the appearance of a 
bottle when corked and the twine so- 
cured on the wire hooks. In 8, a cap- 
sule has been placed over the cork, 
and the tag is seen protruding beneath 
its edge. 9 shows the manner of se- 
curing the twine over the wire by 
stretching the elastic button, 3. and S»' 
the top view of the bottle when the 



"Whon the cork is being driven into 
the bottle, tho rubber button is turned 
over on the twine and tag. as shown in 
10, to protect them from injury. The 
button is then reversed, one loop of the 
twine passed under the wire hook 
on one side, and by stretching the 
rubber button the other loop is se- 
cured on the op|iosite hook. The 
process of unbottling is shown in 
our last figure. The tag is grasped, 
and by an upward twist the cap- 
sule is torn open. The twine is 
disengaged from the wires, and, 
by passing the first and second 
fingers through the loop, tho cork 
can bo readily drawn. This sys 
tern does away with the corkscrew 
entirely, each cork carrying its 
own means of release. It is appli- 
cable for any liquids, medicines, 
liquors, inks, etc., and as the 
corks are not injured they may 
be used a number of times.— 
Scientific American. 

| It is by no means necessary to 
resort to so intricate a device as 
the one just described, to accom- 
plish the purpose of getting out a 
cork without the intervention of 
a corkscrew. A piece of smnll but 
strong twine is ail that is essential, 
and two (of several) modes of 
using it are shown. 

In Figure 2, one end of the 
twiuo having been tied about the 
neck of the bottle, the twine is laid 
across the centre of the opening, allow- 
ing a little slack towards the end that 
is fast («). Thecork having a notch cut 
iU 



its lower face to prevent the 
twine slipping, is then pushed into the 
neck of the bottle, ana the free end of 
the twine (fe) will serve as a means for 
drawing the cork out. 

A second, Figure 3, which is a little 
more elaborate, consists in first tying 
a loop, a, by means of which to attach 
a label, or to serve for hanging the 
bottle up out of the way of children, 
etc., then tying the ends together at fo, 
so as to encircle the neck, rutting one 
of the ends short, and tying the other 



shown. This method serves not only 
to furnish a cork-drawer, but prevents 
the cork being lost. Either method is 
especially useful in the ease of 
cine bottles for travellers.— En. 
DRL'aoisT.J 

Sponges for Surgeons. 

Mr. Lawbon Tajt's method of pre- 
paring sponges is as follows: New 
sponges are first put into a large quan- 
tity of water with sufficient muriatic 
acid to make the water taste disagree 
ably acid. They remain in this mix- 
ture until all effervescence has ceaBed 
and all the chalk is removed. For 
this purpose it may be necessary to 
v tno acid several times. The 
are afterward carefully and 
oroiighly washed, to make them as 
clean as possible and free from every 
rough particle. After being used at 
an operation, they .are first washed 
free Jr.. in blood, and then put in a deep 
jar and covered with soda and water 
(one pound of soda to twelve Bponges). 
They are left in this about twenty -tour 
hours lor longer if the sponges are very 
dirty) and then they arc washed per- 
fectly free from every trace of soda. 
This takes several hours' hard work, 
using hot water, squeezing the sponges 
in and out of tho water and changing 
the water constantly. leaving them 
to soak for a few hours in very hot 
water greatly assists in the cleansing. 
When quite clean, they are put in a 
jar of fresh water containing about one 
per cent of carbolic acid : after being 
kept in this way for twenty-four hours 
they are squeezed dry and tied up in 
a white cotton bag, in which they are 
left hanging from the kitchen ceiling 
till they are wanted.— Avxr. Journ. 
of Obstet. 

Enveloping Paper. 

Prof. Van dkr Bkru, of Holland, 
after a series of experiments which it 




would take a pamphlet of some hun- 
dred pages to describe, found that 
paraffin paper is decidedly superior to 
ail other kinds of wrappers actually in 
use, in preventing loss of weight, 
flavor ana aroma from contained medi- 
eamcnU and pharmaceutical products 
in general. Next to paraffin paper 
came ordinary note paper (writing pa- 
per), then parchment paper, and lastly 
nltering and hlotting papers. Doubt- 
less if the paraffin employed has been 
previously made to dissolve about It 
of salicylic acid a still superior result 
will be obtained, insuring the absence 
of mould or mildew.— Chemist and 
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Egg-Julep for the Hair Pip a sen. 

Rectified Spirit 1 pint. 

Roee-Water 1 gallon. 

Extract of Kondeletia 4 pint. 

Transparent Soap I oz. 

Hay Saffron \ drachm. 

Shave the soap very fine, boil it and 
the saffron in a quart of the rose 
water; when dissolved, add the re- 
mainder of the water, then the spirit, 
finally the rondeletia, which iB used 
by way of perfume. After standing 
two or three days, it is fit for bottling. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 

For Toothache 

I) Acetate \jenA gr. x. 

Distilled Water f. ] n, 

Tr. Opium f. • i. 

M. 

Fio. S. 




Apply to tho hollow tooth with ab- 
sorbent cotton.— Med. Age. 

Tooth-paste. 

Precipitated Chalk 8 oz. 

Carbonate of Magnesia. ..1 " 

Powdered Soap { " 

Glycerin, \ " 

Oil of Neroli 10 drops. 

Syrup of Orange Flower, q. n. 

—Chemist and Druggist. 

Application for Neuralgia. 

Chloral Hyd 0.50 gr. 

Menthol 0 50 " 

Cacao Butter I. 

Spermaceti 8. " 

M. Make into a cone-shaped mass. - 
Phil. Med. Times. 

Mucilago. 

T. W. Watkins states that a 
mucilage of acacia, which will 
not spoil, may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Oil of Oaultheria «Uxv. 

Calcium Phosphate... .sufficient. 

Witter Jriij. 

Acacia j iv. 

[Triturate the oil of gaultheria 
with about one drachm of tho 
phosphate of calcium and after- 
wards the water, and filter. Then 
uso the filtrate to make a mucilage 
with the acacia.] —Therapeutic 
Gazette. 

Himrod's Asthma Cure. 

Stearns' New Idea said it can 
be imitated by a coarsely -ground 
mixture of stramonium leaves and 
la vernier flowers, with a little ben- 
zoin, the whole sprinkled with suf- 
fflcient saturated solution of ni- 
trate and chlorate of potassium to 
make the powder bum well; the 
patient to inhale the fumes. An- 
other formula given by a corre- 
spondent of the Dritifgisfs Citvu- 
lar recommends equal weights of 
powdered lobelia, stramonium, black 
tea, and nitrate of potash, well mixed 
and sifted. Dr. Morell Mackenzie soon 
afterwards published some lectures on 
" Hay Fever," and quoted tho last 
formula, saying the addition of a little 
aniseed or fennel would make a com- 
pound which, in appearance and effect, 
is very similar to Himrod's remedy. 
He could not trace any tea in the 
original by microscopical examination, 
butheseemed to think it was a desirable 
addition. A French formula recom- 
mends stramonium and sage. The pro- 
prietor of the formula has denied that 
any of those published are correct. 
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...150 parte 

SO " 

Venice turpentine 15 •« 

Alcohol 800 4 " 

Macerate, with repeated stirring, 
until solution is effected. Then filter, 
and add enough 

Alcohol to make 1,000 part*. 

Paper labels are first sized with di- 
luted mucilage, then dried, and then 
coated with tl lis varnish. If the labels 
liavo been written with water-soluble 
inks or color, they are Brut coated with 
two coats of collodion, and then var- 
nished.— Euokn Dietrich in Ceniral- 
halle. No. 41. 

Artificial Outta-Peroha. 

60 kiloorxmm rs of copal resin, and 
74 to 15 kilogrammes of pulverized 
sulphur, are mixed with double the 
quantity of oil of turpentine, or with 
55 to 66 liters of petroleum oil, in a 
tank which contains an agitator, and 
the mixture is then heated to a tem- 
perature which may vary from 128" 
to 150 Centigrade, the whole being 
stirred until complete solution is ef- 
fected. The mam thus obtained is then 
cooled down to about 38', and a solu- 
tion of casein added which contains 
about 3 kilogrammes of casein, dis- 
solved in weak ammonia water and a 
little methylated spirit. The whole is 
then again heated to lietween 122* and 
150 until it assumes a thin consistence, 
when it is caused to boil with a solu- 
tion of tannic acid ( containing 15 to 25 
per cent of tannic acid and about 
\ kilogramme of ammonia.— M. Zis- 
ouat. Monthly Mag. of Phar., etc. 

Explosive Drugs. 

A U8T has been recently published, 
in the Union Pharmaceutique. of 
accidents which have recently occurred 
during the preparation or carriage of 
explosive substances used in medicine. 
At Strassburg, a chemist's assistant 
was changing some lycopodium-powder 
from onoDottle to another ; the parti- 
cles that escaped mixed with the air, 
a jet of gas was burning, and a slight 
explosion occurred. The frightened 
assistant dropped the jar containing 
the lycopodium. the room was at once 
filled with the powder, and a violent 
explosion took place. M. Meyet has 
stated that a tooth-powder composed 
of chlorate of potassium and cachou has 
been known to explode in the mouth 
of a person engaged in brushing his 
teeth. A druggiBt who dried some hy- 
pophosphite of calcium in a receptacle 
containing sand was killed by its ex- 
plosion. Oxalate and citrate of calcium 
are also explosive, but only at a high 
temperature. Pills of permanganate 
of potassium have been known to ex- 
plode spontaneously. A mixture of 
chlorate of potassium, chloride of iron, 
and glycerin exploded in the pocket of 
a patient who carried it. An eminent 
chemist at Paris prepared ozone with 
powders composed of equal parts of 
peroxide of manganese, permanganate 
of potassium, and pulverized oxalic 
acul. He took every recognized pre- 
caution, and the mixture was corked up 
in a bottle; a few minutes afterwards 
an explosion took place, and the bottle 
was reduced to atoms.— Med. and 
Surg. Reporter. 

Insolation of Olive Oil. 

L. Moshini says that when olive oil 
is exposed to sunlight for the space of 
a month it is permanently bleached. Its 
specific gravity is not found to have 
altered. Whon oil which has been 
thus exposed to the sun is afterwards 
treated with sulphuric acid of 1.63 sp. 
gr. in the usual manner, it does not 
turn green as ordinary olive oil does, 
but only takes a reddish-yellow ting*'. 
With nitric acid or soda it becomes 
whitish, and not green or pale yellow. 



These two tests can therefore no longer 
be utilized to recognize it. On the 
other hand, olive oil which has been 
exposed to the sun for a mouth, con- 
cretes into a solid muss as before 
under the influence of nitrous vapor, 
but the author assures us that even 
this property of the oil disappears if 
the insolation bo carried far enough; 
for instance, if it be carried on for 
three or four months in wide, open 



The insolated oil is acid to test 
papers; moreover it is fouud to have 
contracted a rancid taste and odor ; it 
possesses the property also of dissolv- 
ing aniline red, as certain sophisticat- 
ed samples of olive oil are found to do 
likewise. The action of light on oils 
may find some further useful applica- 
tions. Oiled papers are again coming 
into use in photography, and calico- 
printers may probably find uew uses 
for insolated oils. - Mom. Mag. of Phar., 
etc. 

[Insolated olive oil may have some 
trade uses, but that which is to be em- 
ployed for the table or medicinally, 
should bo carefully protected from 
sun light for even a very short time, if 
it is desired to retain its flavor.— Ed. 
Am. Druuuist.] 

Cnrysophanic Acid of Rhubarb. 

According to Dr. Kubli, chryso- 
phanic acid is first formed in rhubarb 
root, upon digestion of the latter in 
water, and none of this acid pre-exists 
in the more important kinds of rhu- 
barb. Its formation is due to decom- 
position of the substance known as 
chrysophan, which does exist in the 
root. This decomposition is due to a 
ferment which is soluble in water, but 
not in alcohol. It is for this reason 
that an aleohitlic extract of the root 
can Iks evaporated without decomposi- 
tion, because while chrysophan will 
be contained in it, the ferment will 
not. Wo can thus explain also why 
extract of rhubarb prepared with di- 
lute spirit will deposit from time to 
time a yellow precipitate, which con- 
sists, according to Clark, chiefly of 
chrysophanic acid. Chrysophanic 
acid, which is largely used as ointment 
in skin diseases, has been receutly 
shown to possess strongly antiseptic 
properties, to which rhubarb probably 
owes its beneficial action in catarrh of 
the Btoinach, indigestion, etc.— Afon. 
Mag. of Phar., etc. 



Distillation of Oil of 

According to a report made to 
Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig, oil of 
, star-anise is distilled, in Annam, in the 
following manner: 

Ten kilogrammes of fresh, green 
star-anise fruits are put into an iron 
boiler of about 27 inches diameter and 
enough water added to nearly fill it. 
Another similar iron vessel is then 
turned upside down over it. The lat- 
ter has a hole, about 12 inehes wide, 
in the bottom and upon this is placed 
an earthen vessel surrounded by an 
iron frame in which cold water circu- 
lates to condense the vapors ascending 
into the vessel. The condensed liquid 
is conducted from the latter by means 
of a baml»oo into tinned receptacles, 
where the oil rises to the surface. 
One distillation lasts two days. The 

10 kilos, of star-anise yield 250 Gm. of 

011 [this is about 21 per cent). A single 
distiller— and there are many of these 
—annually produces 150 to 180 kilos. 
It is principally prepared in and about 
Lang -son, Ki-lun, Dong- Dang, and Ha 
noi in Annum, and is brought to mar- 
ket in Luong-Chan (China), packed iu 
the well known cans. Before the 
French occupation of Hannoi and Bac- 
ninh. a portion of the yearly product 
fouud ite way to Tonqitin bv way of 
these two cities. Since then, however, 
the Chinese dealers have acquired the; 
monopoly of the trade. The manufac- 



ture is reported to be subject to a tax, 
levied by the tuam-phu, who owns the 
distilling apparatus, and, at the same 
time, large plantation* of star-anise in 
the province of Lang-son. 

On the Feeble Stability of Salicy- 
lates. 

Dr. G. VuLPlirs dirocte attention to 
the fact, already brought forward pre- 
viously by others, that the peculiar 
antizymotic or antiseptic property of 
free salicylic acid is obliterated when 
tho latter is neutralized by bases. 

Ho made a series of parallel experi- 
ments with 1 per cent solutions of the 
salicylates and the sulphates of am- 
monium, magnesium. copt>er. zinc, 
atropine, morphine, physostigmine, 
and pilocarpine. In the case of the 
sulphates, two sets of experiments 
were made, one in which the sulphates 
alone were used, and the other in 
which they wore treated with 0. 1 per 
cent of free salicylic acid. All of the 
latter (sulphates "containing free sali- 
cylic acid) remained absolutely unal- 
tered after 100 days; tho solutions of 
the pure sulphates, with the exception 
of one scarcely turbid sample, were 
likewise unchanged. But nearly all tho 
solutions of the pure salicylates were 
spoiled already after a few weeks. 

Dr. Vulpius remarks, very properly, 
that the choice of a salicylate is not 
always occasioned by the desire to se- 
lect a salt which could not spoil. In 
the case of the salicylate of physostig- 
mine, for instance, the reason why this 
salt is preferred is this, that it is in 
distinct, dry, and non deliquescent 
crystals, and docs not cake. So far as 
the keeping qualities of solutions are 
concerned, however, the sulphates are 
greatly preferable to the salicylates. 
Arch, der Pharm.. 1885, 794. 

Pills of Permanganate of Potassium. 

E A. Patch says: " After experi- 
menting with the various excipients 
tliat have been suggested, I would 
recommend one of the following: 

''First. Resin cerate, in proportion 
varied according to the size of the 
mass, from 15 to 20J of the finely pow- 
dered permanganate used. Five grains 
will make a mass with 25 grains of 
the salt; 15 grains will make a mass 
with 100 grains of the salt. 

" Second. One part of permanga- 
nate, H parts of kaolin (the clay used 
for making white porcelain), and wa- 
ter, q. a. The amount of water will 
vary from i to i of a part. 

"Third. Permanganate, 2 parts: 
kaolin, 1 part; and petrolatum, q.s. 
The amount of petrolatum required 
depends upon its consistence. He 
finds that 4 grains, with 24 grains of 
permanganate and 12 grains of kaolin, 
makes a mass somewhat more plastic 
than No. 1, and decidedly more so 
than No. 2. 

No. 2 disintegrates most rapidly in 
contact with water, and No. 1 the least 
rapidly.— The Pharmacist. 

Preparation of Buxine. 

The active principle of Buxus sem- 
prrrireu*. known as buxine, and found 
to be identical with bebeerine of Nec- 
tatidra, and pelosine of Pareira, was 
descrilu'd in 1854 by Couerbe as a non- 
crystalline mass, having a very bitter 
taste and causing a person to sneeze. 
Buxine turns litmus paper blue, is very 
soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, and 
almost insoluble in water. Nitric acid 
decomposes it. Couerbe prepared it 
by boiling with magnesia a watery 
solutiou of an alcoholic extract of box, 
dissolving the resulting precipitate in 
alcohol, decolorizing the tincture with 
animal charcoal, filtering and evapor- 
ating. The salts prepared with tbiB 
buxine are very bitter, and yield with 
alkalies a gelatinous precipitate. The 
sulphate forms crystalline grains, and, 
when freed from resinous matters by 
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treatment with a little nitric acid, 

Eivee, upon decomposition by an alkali, 
uxine that is susceptible of crys- 
tallizing. The Italian chemist Bar- 
baglia pave another process for pre- 
paring buxine about the middle of the 
year 1871. He takes the leaves and 



stalks of the box tree and treats them 
with dilute sulphuric acid in the usual 
mauner. The acid solution is precipi- 
tated by excess of carbonate of soda 
or carbonate of lime; the precipitate 
is collected and dried at a very mod- 
erate temperature. It need not be 



absolutely dry. It is now acted on by 
absolute alcohol. The latter is with- 
drawn by distillation, and the residue 
again submitted to the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid. This second acid liquid 
is also precipitated by an excess of 
carbonate of soda or carbonate of lime 




at a temperature of 40" to 50* C. A 
current of carbonic acid gas is then 
passed into the liquid, which redia- 
solvcs the buxine as bicarbonate, and 
separates a resinous substance. The 
solution of bicarbonate of bujeine is 
neutralized by ammonia, which sepa- 



rates tho pure buxine in a perfectly 
white condition. Box grows spontan- 
eously in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, ana the south of England. 
No doubt its febrifuge rction is quite 
as real now as in the days when the 
emperor Joseph II. gave fifteen hun- 



dred florins to find it out; and some 
French practitioners still prescribe 
it in the form of the powdered leaves, 
thirty to forty grains being riven in 
an appropriate vehicle at the com- 
mencement of an attack of ague. — 
Chemist and Druggist. 
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PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

[OonUouad from Dec- No., p. 2W] 

ildinu, silvcrinj, DU.-msi, suaxit- 

COATtWO, GRLATINIZIXO, A '■' 1 ' GLAZ- 
ING PILLS. 

(''ILDGTO and silvering pills (obdu- 
H cere foliis auri, argenti) is done by 
means of leaf -gold or leaf -silver, in a 
spherical capsule, divided into two 
jiarts, composed either of glass, porce- 
lain, wood with porcelain Lining, wood, 
or horn. If such a capsule is not at 
hand, a Little porcelain pipkin will sub- 
serve its purposes. Several pledgets of 
foil having been cut off with shears, are 
placed in one-half of the capsule, and 
six or eight freshly rolled pills, made 
of as hard a mass as is obtainable are 
then dropped in, the capsule is ehated, 
and vigorously shaken. The pills, 
now covered with a glittering metallic 
coating, must then be freed (by shak- 
ing) from such particles of foil as may 
be still freely adhering. Some pills 
take a slight coating of metal or even 
none at all. In such cases the pills 
must be taken out of the capsule and 
rolled about in a circle with the palm 
of the hand (or with a roller) on a sheet 
of clean, smooth writing-paper, or on 
the plate of the finisher, which has 
been very slightly rubbed over with a 
few drops of mucilage until they are 
uniformly moistened. Instead of the 
slight moisture with the gum ~ 
the pills may be placed in a 




Oapaule for Silvering Pllbj. 

or in the little pill-sieve described on 
page 201 of our lost volume, and held 
for a moment in the steam of boiling 
water. The pills Bhould then be placed 
in the capsule and shaken. After this 
has been done, the silvering or gild- 
ing must be repeated again and again. 
Itft an offence against the mlesboth 
of decency and cleanliness, to breathe 
on the pills for the purpose of making 
the metal adhere. The moistening of 
the pills by means of the gum muci- 
lage is always recommondable, when 
ever the dispenser wishes to make a 
point of supplying pills with a very 
handsome metallic covering. The more 
compact the pill-mass, the more endur- 
ing will be the metallic coating. Pills 
containing asafactida, and especially 
sulphur and sulphide*), such as sul- 
phide of mercury, antimony, etc., 
should always be made from a solid 
pill-mass, if they are to be silvered or 
gilded. 

[The Chem. and Drugg. Diary gives 
the following useful hint*: In order 
to silver pills over a tolu varnish, mois- 
ten with weak liq. potassa>, iintoad of 
mucilage. The mucilage will not al- 
ways adhere to the resinous surface. 
One leaf of silver covers six five-grain 
pills. One drop of weak mucilage is 
sufficient to dampen a dozen such 
pillB, and they should have a dull, not 
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a glistening, appearance when thrown 
on the silver. The wetter the pills are 
the more silver loaf is required, and 
the finish is not so good, if any pow- 
der be used in rolling out a pill which 
is to be silvered it should be licorice. 
Should any lyco podium be used it will 
be impossible to get a well-silvered pill. 
Before finally polishing the pills expose 
them to the air for a few minutes, 
then add an extra silver leaf, and 
finish off. This assists very much in 
giving a brilliant coating.] 

As a usual thing, the sulphides of 
antimony and the sulphides of mer- 
cury do not at first exercise any 
special influence on the metallic coat- 
ing of tbe pills, but a few days later 
thoy become black. On account of 
this cliange, the following procedure 
should be observed. The pills contain- 
ing the sulphides should be made of 
the hardest pill-mass obtainable, and 
their surfaces dried in a moderately 
warm place for several hours, then 
coated with collodion (see below), 
moistened with mucilage and either 
pit or silvered. 

Separate capsules or boxes must be 
kept for silvering or gilding pills. A 
small one is used for the Latter pur- 
pose. Most of those in common use 
are made of horn. 

Conapergent Pointer. —To prevent 
pills, which are not to be covered with 
a metallic coating, from sticking to- 
gether, a conspergent powder is used. 
If none is specified by the physician, 
lycopodium is used. The quantity 
employed should not be larger than is 
required to form a very thin layer in 
the box or vial destined for the pills. 
If the pills are soft or contain hygro- 
scopic ingredients, enough of the 
powder must be taken to absorb all 
superficial moisture and to remain 
slightly in excess. 

BCOAR COATED PILLS. 

These are prepared in tho following 
manner. The pills, when made, are 
partially dried, then moistened with 
mucilage and at once thrown into a 
finely -powdered mixture of equal parts 
of sugar and starch, contained in a 
capsule, and the latter agitated with 
rotation. A Armor coating is ob- 
tained in the following manner. One 
part of white gelatin is first dissolved 
in 4 parts of distilled water, with the 
aid of the water-bath. Then a mix- 
ture is made of 20 parts of sugar. 10 
parts of starch, ana 5 parts of traga- 
canth, which must be brought to the 
state of an impalpable powder. About 
2 heaped teaspoonfuls of this powder 
are placed into a round box, such as is 
used for silvering pills, about 25 drops 
of the warm gelatin solution are 
then added, and then about 50 pills, 
which must have been superficially 
dried in a moderately warm place, and 
coated with the gelatin solution just 
previously to being put in the box. 
The latter must be immediately ogi- 
tatod with a circular rotation for about 
threw minutes, when the contents of 
the box are emptied out upon a small 
sieve. The pills, separated from the 
powder, are then agitated in the box 
for about three minutes longer, in 
order that their surface may become 
smooth. Should the coatingbe so thin 
that the color of the pill-mass is still 
visible, a second coating may be ap- 
plied, after the first one has become 
thoroughly hard and dry. When pills 
are coated with syrup (instead of 
gelntin solution), and a mixture of gum 
arabic and sugar, the coating is rather 
thick and rough, and not sufficiently 
flrm. The above-mentioned mixture 
may be colored or aromatized, as it 
may be required. 

Another method of sugar-coating 
pills is the following: Moisten the pills 
with a mixture of 1 part of glycerin 
and 2 parts of alcohol, and put them 
into a box containing a very finely- 
powdered mixture of 20 parts of sugar, 



3 parte of arrow-root and 1 part of 
mastic. Then agitate immediately 
and energetically. Sometimes 1 or 2 
parts of mastic are dissolved in the 
alcoholic solution of glycerin. 

[Other modes of sugar-coating pills, 
taken from the Chem. and Drugg. 
Diary, are the following: 

Aloumin and Sugar. — Pills suffi- 
ciently firm and dry should be rolled 
between the finger and thumb, with 
enough white of egg to give them a 
thin coating. They should then be 
placed with finely -powdered white 
sugar in a suitable vessel and rotated. 
The coating looks well and has a pleas- 



French Chalk and Sugar. — The pills 
are moistened with syrup or mucilage, 
or a mixture of the two, by shaking in 
a covered pot. They are then trans- 
ferred to a box containing powdered 
French chalk or a mixture of French 
chalk and sugar, and are well shaken, 
and again transferred to a warm pill- 
tray and kept rapidly rotating until 
dry and smooth. The operation takes 
but little time. 

Mucilage of acacia and syrup, of 
each 3 i., water 3 vi., form a good 
moistening mixture. 

Tragacanth and Sugar. — Recom- 
mended by M. Calland for pills con- 
taining essential oils. Mix 1 part of 
powdered tragacanth with 2 of water: 
press the mixture through muslin, add 
20 parte powdered sugar of milk and 
dry in a thin layer on a porcelain slab. 
Finally reduce it to a very fine pow- 
der. Dr. Sytnes says that this is not 
easily done, but the success of the 
coating depends on the fineness of the 
powder. The pills are moistened with 
water and rolled in the powder, a 
rotary motion being kept up till they 
are dry. 

Pearl-coated and Tolu-coated Pills 
are thus prepared, according to the 
Chem. and Drugg. Diary. 

Pearl coated Pitta.— A. popular form 
of coating pills in recent yeare is 
known as pearl-coating. The powder 
used in this case is generally plain 
French chalk, or a mixture of French 
chalk with fine powdered sugar. In 
pearl coating, as also in sugar-coating 
and silver-coating, tho following points 
must be attended to to insure success, 
namely, the pills must be sufficiently 
dry and hard to prevent interstitial 
moistu re exuding, and bo spoiling the 
coating ; thev must be evenly but not 
excessively damped with thin mucil- 
age: and lastly, they must be thor- 
oughly rota tea, first in the powder 
and afterwards without any free pow- 
der, to produce a brilliant surface. 

Prescriptions are now frequently 
met with in which one or two dozen pills 
are ordered to be made and enameled, 
or pearl-coated. By the following 
process a perfectly finished peon- 
coated pill may be turned out in a 
few minutes. Shake the pills which 
should be fairly hard and well round 
ed, in a chip pill-box with snndarach 
and ether, varnish and throw them into 
very fine French chalk, rotate for a 
minute, and separate excess of pow- 
der. Shake the pills in another chip 
box with a mixture of equal parte of 
whipped white of egg (strained), syrup 
and water, sufficient to thoroughly 
wet tbe pills, and throw them into ex- 
cess of very fine French chalk, shake 
for a minute, remove the pills to a flat 
marble Blab, and rotate very lightly 
under a pill-finisher, sprinkling on a 
very little chalk until a smooth sur- 
face is produced. If time permits, 
they should be exposed to the air in a 
tray to dry thoroughly. 

Tolu- (and Chalk) coated Pills.— 
This was introduced by Dr. Symes in 
1800. The resin left after making 
syrup of tolu is dissolved in ether, sp. 
gr. .717 to .720. The pills are rolled 
in this, and while still moist are trans- 
ferred to a box containing finely-pow- 
dered French chalk, then turned into 
a warm pill-tray and kept rotating for 
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a short time. Finally polish with 
slight pressure under the pill-finisher. 
The result is a stoelgray smooth coat- 
ing.] 

OKLATIN -COATING OF PILLS. 

Pills which are to bo coated with 
gelatin must be thoroughly dried. 
[This is not the case. They need only 
be partially dried for this purpose, 
and this is just one of the advantages 
of the process, inasmuch as gelatin- 
coated pills, if properly prepared, will 
remain soft and soluble for a longer 
time than sugar-coated ones, in which 
the pill-mass naa been moat thorough- 
ly dried. As a rule, it is necessary to 
render pilla, that are to be sugar- 
coated, perfectly dry. Yet, careful 
manufacturers adjust the constituents 
and excipionts so that they will never- 
theless remain quite soluble. Years 
ago it was common to find sugar- 
coated pills in the market which were 
almost entirely insoluble. In these 
days, when manufacturers vie with 
each other in turning out readily solu- 
ble pills, it is difficult to find any that 
are affected with the for.ner draw- 
back.] 

The gelatin solution [according to 
l>r. HagerJ is prepared from 2 parts 
of white gelatin and 5 parts of dis- 
tilled water, with the aid of a water- 
bath. If such a solution is to be kept 
in stock, it is prepared from 10 parts 
of white gelatin and 25 parts of water, 
to which are added 6 parts of alcohol 
of 90 per cent. When cold, this mix- 
ture forms a solid jelly. For use, a 
portion of it is warmed on a water- 
uath, the single pills, one after an- 
other, stuck upon a pointed wire and 
dipped into the gelatin solution so that 
the wire is not touched thereby. The 
pill is then removed, turned several 
times around its axis, and the wire 
then placed, with its free end. into a 
pin-cusbion. A sewing needle may 
also be used, the pointed end being 
stuck in the pill and the eye-end being 
afterwards inserted into a piece of 
bread. When the pills are all coated, 
they are takon off the wires and put 
into a tin box. [The little orifice which 
the wire or needle hm left may be 
closed by applying a minute portion 
of the gelatin-mass by hand.] A more 
expeditious process is the following: 
Into a warm porcelain capsule pour 
about 30 drops of the warm gelatin 
solution, then add 60 pills, shako them 
about until they are all moistontni, 
aud distribute them as quickly as pos- 
sible upon wax-paper and let them 
dry two hours, etc. 

This operation should be iierformed 
as quickly as possible, ana the pills 
must not l>e moistened with an excess 
of gum solution, and the services of an 
assistant will be needed toseparato the 
pills rapidly on a piece of waxed paper 
to prevent their touching each other, 
and finally, they must not be collected 
from the waxed or paraffined paper un- 
til they are thoroughly dried, which 
will be at the expiration of about an 
hour and a half. They may then be 
loosened by the slightest touch.* 

The lacquering - of PILLS is done with 
pill-laquer, lacca <ul pilulan, twin'/ 
pilularum. which is prepared by the 
maceration and filtration of 5.0 powd. 
mastic, 1!M) balsam of Tolu 23.0 abso- 
lute alcohol, and 80 ether. The cinna- 
mic and benzoic acids contained in this 
solution sometimes cause the appear- 
ance of white spots, for which reason 



jreferencc is given to the following 
Formula: 15.0 grammes of balsam of 
Tolu arc placed in a small glass retort. 



and about 60.0 grammes of boiling 
water having been poured over it, the 
mixture is digested on a water-bath for 
several hours with occasional shaking. 
After the hot water has been poured 
off and entirely drained away, a mix- 

* For further Infortunium upon thin nubj<N*t, m-.i 
articlea In fornwr mluine* of Uje AauuoAN Iiki-.. 
out and New Ituwiu 



ture of 25.0 grammes of absolute alco- 
hol and 80.0 grammes of ether is pour- 
ed over the residuum, and after being 
macerated for several Jays with occa- 
sional shaking, it is filtered (poured 
through plugs of cotton). The pills 
having been thoroughly dried for 24 
hours in a temperature of from 25 ' to 
30 0., are then placed in a capacious 
flask, well moistened with the laquer, 
shaken, and immediately spread out on 
a flat porcelain plate, or in a capsule 
mado of paraffin paper, care being 
taken that they do not touch each 
other. 

The pills may likewise be stuck on 
the point of a ueedle, as in the process 
of gelatinizing, and dipped into tho 
laquer. the needles being then stuck 
into disks of bread in order to effect 
the drying. 

Dr. Synies (in the Chem. and Druag. 
Diary) recommends the following for- 
mula: French sheet gelatin, 4 parts; 
water, 18 parts; glycerin, lpart: melt 
with the aid of heat. A board is re- 
quired into which pius have boon 
pressed, so that the points project 
some distance, and it is a saving of time 
to have a corresponding board with a 
hemispherical depression opposite each 
pin. The points of the pins are slightly 
greased, a pill placed on each, any 
scum is removed from the solution kept 
warm, the pills are immersed, and a 
rotary motion, with occasional inver- 
sion, is kept up until the gelatin sets. 

In the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, Mr. R. H. Dimock has pub- 
lished the results of some experiments 
in coating pills for dispensing pur- 
poses. The best coating he has tried 
is made by dissolving 6 drachms of 
Cox's gelatin and 1 drachm of granu- 
lated gum arabic in 14 drachms of 
acetic acid No. 8, with the aid of a 
water-bath; add I ounce of spirit of 
nitrous ether, and 5 minims of oil of 
gaultheria, and mix. Make the mass 
a little softer than usual: use as 
little powder as possible in rolling out ; 
when the pipe is nearly long enough for 
cutting, lay in front of it a thread long 
enough to reach over thy sides of tho 
machine, or cut a slit along the pipe, 
aud lay the thread in this. Roll to full 
length, and cut off the pills, which, 
with practice, can all be kept strung on 
the thread ; take hold of each end of 
tho thread : shake off any powder ad- 
hering to the pills, and dip them into 
the coating-solution. Twirl the thread 
to throw off all excess of coating, aud 
hang up to dry, by piuning the oppo- 
site ends of the thread to the sides of 
a box. It requires some practice to 
secure good and speedy results by this 
method.] 

Coatino the pills with collodion is 
readily done by sticking them on the 
points of fine sewing needles and dip- 
ping them into collodion (pilidoj col- 
lodiala-). As this coating dries rapid- 
ly, the operation is quickly performed. 
It should be mentioned that, unless the 
pills are thoroughly dried beforehand, 
they will assume a streaky white 




Sitmi'ili'ft "f H.iliw. 
BOLUS. 

The Bolns is prepared from a mix- 
ture that is rather more plastic than a 
pill-mass. Its weight for admimstra 
lion to adults varies from 0.25 grammes 
(4 grains) to 5.0 grammes (80 grains). 
This form of medicine is employed 
by physicians only when the dose 
of badly-tasting medicine is very 
large, and it is not desirable for the 
iwitient to swallow a great niany 
pills at a time. The small bolus is 
made into a spherical (pill-) shape, the 
large one in that of a spheroid. 



The mode of mixing or preparing 
the mass from which the bolus is made 
is similar to that described for making 
pills. It should be of a pliable consis- 
tence, so that the bolus may be shaped 
into spheres by the fingers. The pre- 
scription specifies the number o f boli 
desired. The separation is effected by 
means of the pill-machine. In case the 
prescription does not designate the con 
spergent. lycopo tium is employed for 
the colored boli, and starch for the 



Granules, granula, were first intro- 
duced to the profession in France, and 
of pftls made of sugar, each 
a definite quantity of a 
powerful medicinal substance, or else 
small pills of about 0.05 gramme (al- 
most one grain) in weight and coated 
with sugar. The manufacture of 
dragees is practicable only on a large 
scale, but still a skilful dispenser 
may cover small quantities of pills. 
Both the smell and taste of the pills 
are concealed by this process. 

They are prepared from little glob- 
ules of sugar, small sugar-pills, or con- 
fits of poppy -seeds of which a definite 
amount by weight is to be taken, 
moistened with a definite solution of 
some powerful medicinal substance, 
the quantity being carefully calculated 
in proportion to the number of gran- 
ules, which are then dried and sent to 
the confectioner who covers the pellets 
with sugar and starch (sometimes ting- 
ed with cochineal), so that they attain 
the size of pills of from 0.1 to 0.12 
grammes (about 1 J grains in weight, 
and which furthermore are sometimes 
coated with silver-leaf. Thus the pre- 
paration of granules is usually practic- 
able only in the manufacture of one or 
several kilogrammes. 

In case only a few of these granules 
should be needed, the required number 
of sugar pellets may be saturated with 
the medicinal substance, and dried and 
sugared as describod previously. 

1} Granulorum Morpliiruo acetatitt. 

0.001 or {, grain each, No. 100. 

D. S. Two pellets every three hours. 
Count 105 sugar pellets of about the 
size of a pill of } grain weight into 
a little glass cup, and drop on them 
repeatedly a warm solution of 0.105 
gramme of acetate of morphine in 
40 grains of 90 per cent alcohol; after 
each dropping they must be dried 
in a moderately warm place. Having 
been thus impregnated with 0.105 
gramme of acetate of morphia, they 
are sugar-coated once or twice, accord- 
ing to the directions given before. 
In this process. 105 of the sugar pellets 
are employed instead of 100, in order 
that the extra 5 may cover the inci- 
dental loss which may bo therein in- 
curred. [In turning the quantities 
above given over into U. 8. weights, it 
is not convonient to mako 105 pills, as 
we would have to weigh grains 
which is an odd quantity. It is better 
to make only 96 pills, for which exact- 
ly 11 grains of acetate of morphine 
will do required.] 

In order to convert pills into gran- 
ules, they are dried, moistened with 
gum-mucilage, and shaken with a ro- 
tary motion in a capsule (see page 7) 
with a finely powdered mixture of 
three parts of sugar and one of starch. 
This operation should be repeated once 
or twice at the expiration of every 
hour, and satisfactory results will be 
obtained. 

Mr. Vomacka, an experienced phar- 
macist, gives the following directions 
for sugar-coating. -The pills, after 
thorough hardening, are put into a 
so-called sugar-coating kettle, and 
agitated in the mass where with they 
are to be coated. Tho sugaring-ket- 
tle resembles a hollow apple, which 
ened to an oblique axis, and by 
of a proper contrivance can be 
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so set in motion as to revolve on its 
own axis over a fire placed beneath. 

Tbo pills which are put into the 
sugaring-kettle should not be con- 
sperged, and must be perfectly hard- 
ened. They should bo made so hot in 
the kettle "that they can hardly be 
touched, and then the mass with which 
they are to be coated poured in ; if this 
precaution is not taken, the sugar that 
is iMiured in hardens and envelops the 
pills in lumps. The touting is com- 
[niKed of boiled sugar with a little 
water and a little rice starch. 

At the instant of i>ouring in the 
melted sugar mass, the sugaring-kettle 
must be turned very rapidly in order 
that the mass may be equally distrib- 
uted, and this rapid turning is not to 
be discontinued until such distribution 
has been perfectly accomplished. 

The process is begun by the addition 
of a very small quantity of the coat- 
ing, and further additions are made 
only until the required density of the 
covering has been attained. 

It is advisable for beginners to 
undertake the preparation of only n 
small number of pills at a time, and 
exercise great caution in the addition 
of the coating over a slow fire while 
vigorously turning the machine. Es- 
pecially towards the end of the process 
the revolutions must be made with 
great rapidity in order to give the pills 
a finished, rounded form. The dust 
adhering to them should then be re- 
moved, and a few bits of spermaceti 
introduced, with rapid rotary motion 
whereby tbo pills are given a smooth 
glistening appearance. 

Granuloids, in French granuloulen, 
are large granules or small dragees 
which are prepared in like manner 
as granules, or given a spheroidal 
for til. 

Drageks, Tmyar or Tragemata, are 
of an oblong or spheroidal form, and 
of a correspondingly shaped mass of 
any composition of bolus or pill con- 
sistency, as a kernel. 
The covering of this ker- 
nel is a smooth, white 
or colored layer of sugar 
prepared by confection- 
ers by a process resem- 
bling that of making 
granules. Their weight 
varies between 0.5 and 
2.5 grammes (8 to 40 
grains). In reality dra- 
gee* are nothing but su- 
gar-coated boli. 

[To Ik- continued. ] 



e: A new Myd- 
riatic. 

According to Dr. Pier- 
d'houy (Im France Midi- 
cale), scopoline, an alka- 
loid existing in Scopolia 
Japonicu, dilates the pu- 
pils more rapidly than 
atropine. Its action is not only very 
energetic, but it lasts longer. On 
the third day. when scopoline has 
been instilled, the pupils are more di- 
lated t/fan after the instillation of at- 
ropine. It appears to have no irrita- 
tive effects on the conjunctiva, and is 
a strong antagonist to the action of 
eserine.— Therapeutic Gazette. 

Thymol in Menthol Cones. 

According to a correspondent of the 
Pkarm. Zeitung, it is quite a common 
practice of manufacturers of menthol 
cones to add to the latter a little thy- 
mol. This is done for the purpose of 
rendering the menthol a bttle softer 
and more ready to adhere to the skin. 
Cones made of pure menthol are very 
hard and yield but little of their sub- 
stace when applied to the skin. The 
quantity of thymol added, however, is 
probably very small, since menthol, 
when brought in contact with more 
than a small proportion of thymol, 
causes both substances to liquefy. 
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EXSICCATOR WITH HEATING 
ARRANGEMENT. 

IT is often desirable to expose certain 
liquids or solids to heat, with ex- 
clusion of air, or at leant in a confined 
space. Or, some volatile liquid is to 
1m? distilled off from a solution which 
will finally leave a solid residue, and 
the latter is of such a nature that it 
could not be well removed, if a flask or 
retort be employed for the distillation, 
for which reason an ojien capsule 
would be preferable. In such cases, 
one of the forms of npparatus devised 
by Dr. J. Walter, ana here described, 
will be found useful. 

Fig. 1 shows an exsiccator, having 
two tubuluros, through which a lead 
or block-tin pipe passes, which is 
coiled in such a shape as to adapt itself 
to the form of the vessel (capsules), 
i is conducted through the pipe, 

Fio. 1. 




Kio. & 



and the air is exhausted at m. A fun- 
nel is fitted through the stopper of the 
upper tubulure, by means of which the 
capsule may be refilled. As it is in- 
convenient to alter theshapeof the coil 
of pipe every time a new capsule is in- 
troduced, it is best to interpose a sand- 
bath, around which the pipe is per- 
manently coiled, and into which the 
caieule fs placed. 

In Fig. 2, the steam enters a jack- 
eted copper pan, filled with sand, 
which acts as a sand-bath. The bell- 
glass may also be connected with the 
filter-pump, though this is not shown 
in the cut. In this case, the capsule 
may be refilled by opening the stop- 
cock in the bent glass tube entering 
the top, when the external pressure of 
the air will cause the liquid in tha 
beaker to pass over. 

Tho author points out that rubber 
stoppers in contact with hot pities, 
soon become soft and leakv. This is 
particularly the case with lead or tin 
pipe. It is, therefore, preferable to 
use separate metallic tubes for passing 



through tho stoppers. By soldering 
upon these a semi-globular copper 
ring, and pressing the sharp edge of 
the latter (c in Fig. 1, A) against the 
stopper, an additional security against 
leakage is obtained. 

It is, however, best to secure the 
joints in the name manner as the 
stuffing boxes in nir-pumps, and to 
use asbestos as stuffing-material.— 
Zcitschr. prakt. Clu m., 1885, «5. 

Hyperembryohydromotrotrophy 

is the scientific term which it is pro- 
posed to apply to the condition com- 
monly known as "pregnancy." Its 
advantage as compared with the name 
formerly used lies in the fact that it 
sounds better, is unfamiliar to the 
laity, and its use, like that of the 
chemical nomenclature of the period, 
invests the user with the appearance 




Gibier's Pill for Diarrhoea 

Sulphate of Quinine \ grain. 

Extract of Aconite 4 

Tannic Acid f " t 

Extract of Opium \ " 

Mucilage of Quince q. ». 

Powdered Licorice q. s. 

Make one pill. 

Esouboc. — This French liquor is 
made as follows: 

0 Saffron | 4 

Juniper Berries s * 

Dates | 2 

Raisins s 2 

Anise 8eed J 1 

Coriander 3 1 

Cinnamon J 8 

Maco Z 1 

Cloves. Z 1 

Diluted Alcohol O10 

Macerate for two weeks, and filter. 

Walnut Hair Dye. 

Thk juioe of tho fresh 
walnut rind has been used 
from time immemorial 
as a hair dye. Bern- 
schen and Semper have 
recently communicated 
to the Berlin Chemical 
Society a method of pre- 
serving it for use in tho 
shape of a bydrogluco- 
side, prepared as follows: 
The rinds of the ripe nut 
are digested in sulphuric 
ether until their coloring 
matter is extracted. A 
solution of chromic acid 
in water is added to the 
ether solution, and the 
mixture thoroughly agi- 
tated. The ether is then 
distilled off, and the resi- 
due purified by solution, 
first in hot ether and 
afterward in a mixture 
of chloroform and petroleum 'ether, 
from which latter it is obtained in a 
crystalline form, as hydrogen gluco- 
side. This substance colors the hair 
and skin exactly as does the juice of 
the fresh rind.— National Druggist. 

To Whiton the Nails.— Mix the fol- 
lowing: 

Anil Hulph. dil 2 drachms. 

Tinct. myrrli 1 drachm. 

Aa dint." or spring-water 4 ounces. 

First clean with white soap, and 
then dip the fingers into the mixture. 
[As a rule, it is not desirable to whiton 
the nails if the present standard of 
fashion is to be followed. A pink nail, 
with a whiter crescent at its base, is, 
at present, the nine qua non.— Ed. Am. 
Druggist. J 

To Whiton the Hands — Mix thor 
oughly : 

Eau de Cologne 3 ounces 

I/Cinon juice 2 " 

Powdered Brown Windsor soap 6 " 

When hard, it will be an excellent 
soap for whitening the hands.— Pop. 
Sri. AVtcn. 
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EDITORIAL. 



|\URlNO the year which has just 
U closed, The American Druoolst 
has contained, exclusive of book-no- 
notices, and reading matter on adver- 
tising pages, over 1)65 separate articles 
and 235 illustrations. 2.11 queries were 
answered, and 4-1.1 sjieeial formulas, 
laboratory notes, and prescriptions 
were published ; not including those 
contained in the translation of Hagor's 
I'luirmtu-f utinche Tcchnik. The last- 
mentioned article has been continued 
Bince 1884 and will be completed in 
ISKtS. 

A largo proportion of the matter hat 
boon of a very practical character, the 
object of the editors having been to 
furnish tho subscribers with informa- 
tion which should be both reliable and 
of application by the retail 
The translation of lin- 



gers nntx.rtunt work, and nearly all 
of the illustrations with the text relat- 
ing to them, are to be found in no other 
pliarmaceutical journal in this coun- 

During the year, a very elaliorate 
series of papers by one of the most 
competent writers on artistic decora- 
tions was published, and the illustra- 
tions which accompanied them have 
not l>een siirp'issed by anything that 
has been published in any periodical 
devoted to tho interest of the drug 
trade. 



Karl von Linne. 

THE object of this sketch lielongs to 
tho small class of mortals, whose 
name is destined to be perpetuated in 
the memory of civilized nations, not 
merely by treatises of history and in t he 
records of tho |iast, but by its constant 
occurence as an intrinsic item of scien- 
tific nomenclature. While no monu- 
ment or statue is required to transmit 
tho record of his merits to posterity, 
it ib but meet thnt his countrymen 
should erect a visible and conspicuous 
memorial in his honor, in the capital 
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of his fatherland. The monument illus- 
trated on the first page of this num- 
ber was erected m Stockholm on 
Mav 11th. 18H5, and is truly worthy, 
both by itsown proportions and general 
design, as well as by its surroundings, 
of the object which it represents." 

Karl Linnonis was bom on May 1.1th, 
1707, at Rashult in Smaland, Sweden, 
as the sou of a clergyman. Being at 
first destined to follow his father's pro- 
fession, ho soon developed such a pre- 
dilection for botanical studies that, 
after much opposition, his father con- 
sented to his studying medicine. He 
entered tho University of Lund, where 
the botanist Stobreus 'took great inter- 
est in him, and where his attention 
was first proiniuentlv dins-ted to the 



sexuality of plant** by a series of 
"tit " Do warn plauta- 



lecture of Vaillant 



" (on the sex of plants). In 1738, 
Linne went to the other Swedish Uni- 
versity at Upsalu, and only two Years 
later he succeeded Kudbeck as lecturer 
on Isitany, and was intrusted with the 
superintendence of the botanic garden. 
About this time he commenced work 
on his Bibliothicu fxttauira and his 
CUikhcj* and Uewra Plmitarum, while 
the treasures of Kudbeck s library en- 
abled him to fatniliarizo himself with 
the domain of zoology, so far as this 
branch of natural history had at that 
time lieen studied and systematized. 
Having travelled for some time to ex- 
tend his knowledge by practical ol>ser- 
vation, ho went to Holland in I73. r i.where 
he obtained his degree and when- be 
also published, during his three years' 
residcnee.his Systi-ma .\iitnra- (in seven 
vol iimes; the author lived to see twelve 
editions of this work, each of which 
records the gradual advance of sci 
enee), his Fuutlnmcntu tmtatiicn, and 
wane other works. He then visited 
England and France and returned to 
Stockholm where ho began the practice 
of medicine. In 1741 he was appoint- 
ed professor of medicine, and later, in 
the senile year, professor of botanvawl 
natural history in Ui**ala. thevorv 
position for which nature had destine ! 
him. He » >on re-organ used the botanic 
garden, founded a museum, inaugu- 
rated a new system of instruction and 
was soon surrouuded by numerous en- 
thusiastic pupils, many of whom he 
dispatched to different parts of the 
world for the purpose of making col- 
lections and extending the knowledge 
of nature. In I7i!4he retired to private 
life, leaving his son as successor at the 
University. Two years previously he 
had been raised to the nobility, at 
which time he altered his family name 
Linnauis, which he had up to this 
period always used, to Linne. He 
died on January 10th, 1778. 



An Apothecary's Shop in tho XVIII. 
Century, t 

THE collection and preparation of 
healing remedies was practised 
in the olden times by the priests. 

In the eight h century, pharmacy lie- 
gan, atnong the Arabs, to be separated 
from the art curative, and an apothe- 
cary's shop was established in Bagdad. 

Several decades later, an Arabian 
physician wrote a pharmacopoeia. In 
the eleventh century, such establish- 
ments were also founded in Italy, es- 
pecially in Salerno, under tho name 
of nttttitmx, and were subjected to a 
strict inspection. 

In the thirteenth century, there was 
an apothecaries' society, and in v>M a 
tax on curative remedies, ami a strict 
examination of the pharmacists was 
prescribed touching their knowledge 
and skilfulncss, and physicians were 
interdicted from keejiing such shop ). 
In the fourteenth ami fifteenth centu- 
ries, apothecaries spread over other 
lands. They wen? in France in 1330. 
in England in 13,17, in Prague in 1.142, 

•Thi'illii.triiil.irion pint,- I [* Uknn rroiutli* lllm 
Irirlr Zc tuny, 1 See 6, 
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in Nuremberg in 140-1, in Leipsic in 
1400. and in Herlin in 1488. 

In the eighteenth century, scientific 
and practical pharmacy improved 
greatly, and h;w continued so to do in 
this present century, through its high 
degree of development in the progress 
of the natural sciences. 

Tho Pronoh Patent Laws. 
"Kolbk has obtained both in Ger- 
inauy and in France a patent for the 
manufacture of artificial salicylic 
acid, and has the article made under 
the patent in both countries. D. B., 
a dealer in brewers' supplies, of Lille, 
was sued by Kolbe for importing from 



Belgium a certain quantity of salicylic 
acid manufactured in Dresden by D. 
K. yon Hoyden, under Kollie's p.itent. 
Thirty-three packages, holding a kilo- 
gramme each, were at the same time 
seized, subject to the order of thi» 
court. After a trial in first instance, 
the case came liefore the Court of Ap- 
peal, which held that: (I) When an 
inventor has taken for a product two 
patents, one in Fiance and one in a 
foreign country, the introduction and 
sale in France by a third party of the 
product manufactured by the pateutoo 
or his agents, constitutes, on tho part 
of the third party as regards tho 
French paknit. an introduction and 
sale of a counterfeited article in the 
meaning of the law of July, is44, arti 
cle4l. (2i If the importer, owing U> 
lack of guilty knowledge, escapes the 
consequence* of article 41, t he confis- 
cation of the product Imported must 
nevertheless be ordered." ' In its judg- 
ment tho court refused to grant any 
damage-s in favor or Kolbe, but or- 
dered that the thirtv-three pack- 
ages of salicylic acid seized be con- 
fiscated and handed to K., as no 
facte were adduced to prove that he 
had been privy to tho importation of 
the article into French territory. An- 
other consequence of tho judgment 
should bo borne in mind, namely, that, 
when an inventor takes a "patent 
in France, he must manufacture 
his article there. If he imports 
himself some of his own make from 
England, for instance, he is lir.ble to 
have it seized and confiscated. —Chem- 
ist ami Druggist. 

Tho, Prescribing of rendy-Made 
Physic. 

Da. Quain, in the Harvcian oration 
recently delivered before the Hoyal 
College of Physicians, referred to a 
matter that has a special interest for 
pharmacists. Speaking of tho pros- 
pect of future thom|>eutical progress 
no said, '• there are one or two points 
which greatly threaten in practice to 
interfere with the rational adminis- 
tration of remedies, and which I 
would desire to condemn, inasmuch 
as they tend seriously to retard our 
future. There has grown up a habit 
of prescribing ready-made physic, of 
using compounds which contain a 
variety of drugs, each having differ- 
ent properties— a practice in which 
there is a mental proclivity to regard 
the disease as suitable to the phvsic in 
hand, rather than to take the trouble 
to find the remedy tliat is suitable to 
the disease. The system is unpract ical 
unscientific, and least calculated to 
promote a knowledge of t he legitimate 
use of medicinal agente. In fact the 
art of writing a rational prescription 
threatens to become lost. . . . Closely 
connected with the practice here con- 
demned is that which hastily repudi- 
ates remedies on the ground of their 
failing to fulfil the intentions with 
which thoy have been prescribed A 
chapter might lie written on this sub- 
ject, which, however, I shall summa- 
rize by saying that when these inci- 
dents cross my path— as thev do that 
of all of us— I am disposed to fear that 
my diagnosis and not the drug has 
been at faiUt.-'-Pftarm. Jour. 
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COLLECTING AND WASHING 
MINUTE QUANTITIES OF PRE- 
CIPITATES. 

It hapjHms sometimes that minute 
I quantities of a precipitate sus- 
pcndi-d in a liquid arc to be separated 
l>y filtration, and subsequently to be 
further examined, perhaps by the 
microscope. If the liquid were passed 
through an ordinary, oven small filter, 
some of the precipitate might be dilli- 
eult of collection after being washed, 
aud it is not always possible, particu- 
larly in the case of specifically light 
substances, to make the particles come 
together in the piint of the filter, in 
such cases the lollowing ex|iedirtit is 
recommende 1 by Dr. K. ilau^holer in 
his MikrtHik-ojiiiichr timet town.* 

A glass-tnl*-, having a bore of 1 
millimeters land the glass r>f which is 
at least 1 mm. thieki is cut oil square, 
nnd the two surfaces carefully ground 




so as to fit hermetically upon each 
other. The upper, shorter pioco, is 
expanded into a funnel at the un- 
ground ond. The other is fitted with 
a lateral tube e, and a glass or cork- 
stopper k is fitted in tlie lower end. 
The two pieces may be put together 
and kept in position by means of a 
clamp e, which is preferably attached 
to a retort -stand. 

When a small quantity of some 
liquid containing a precipitate is to be 
filtered, a small, double disk of pure, 
moistened filtering-paper is winced l»e- 
tween the two ground ends of the 
glass-tubes, at so that the paper 
projects about 1 mm. beyond th" glass, 
the two tubes are carefully pressed to- 
gether and fixed in this position by the 
clamp. The stopper is inserted at k, 
and, the liquid to Is- filtered having 
been poured into the funnel, miction is 
applied at c by means of a rubber-tube 
[an intermediate vessel mav be used 
here, to prevent any of the filtrate 
getting into the mouth!. Filtration 
proceeds rapidly ami effectively (even 
freshly precipitated barium sulphate 
does not pass through the filter in this 
way), and the precipitate may bo 
thoroughly washed in the same man- 
ner. When the liquid has all run off. 
the clamp is loosened, the upper tube 
carefully removed, and the precipitate 
will now be found all collected in the 
small space coven*! by the bore of the 
tube, whence it may be traiist'cm-d, if 
necessary, elsewhere. 

Preparation of Cocaino. 

I'bop. A. ItKiNoX. of Lima, uses the 
below-described process for the pre- 
paration of cocaine. As he himself 
states, he enjoys an advantage in this, 
that he is able to work upon compara- 
tively fresh leaves, such :us have not 
yet undergone any iri:it< rt;il alteration 
either in color or otherwise since they 
were gathered. To this fact he 
ascribes part of the success which at- 
ten«ls his method of ex t meting the 
alkaloid. He has found that when 
fresh coca leaves arc extracted with 
benzin or petroleum, the latter does 
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not take up more than traces of the 
coloring matter and other substances 
which accompany cocaine so common- 
ly whiai other soiveuts are employed. 
I lis process is as follows: 

The coca leaves are soaked in a so- 
lution of carbonate of sodium, of 20 
B., for about M7 hours [why this odd 
number of hours is chosen the author 
does not say ; perhaps ho means that 
the leaves arc put in soak towards 
evening of one day and are removed 
on the morning of the fourth day 
thereafter, A solution of carbonate 
of sodium of the strength before men- 
tioned has a s|>ec. gr. of 1.160, and 
contains ids ait 10 per cent of the crys- 
tallized salt). The leaves are then re- 
moved, dried, and packed into a dis- 
placement apparatus, when- they are 
covered with light petroleum oils and 
allowed to remain lor 87 hours. The 
whole of the cocaine that had l»een set 
free by the alkali carbonate dissolved 
in the menstruum, which is allowed to 
run off. [The author doe* not men- 
tion whether he comminutes the 
leaves or not, nor whether ho ndds 
more menstruum to displace what re- 
mains so iked up in the leaves. We 
should certainly reduce the leaves to 
a moderately tine powder, and extract 
them with the menstruum by contin- 
uous peivolntion until they an- ex 
hausted] The separated petroleum so- 
lution of cocaine is now mixed and 
shaken with water containing one- 
tenth of its weight of hydrochloric 
acid, which causes the alkaloid to be 
taken up by the latter. The aqueous 
and acid solution of the alkaloid is 
then simply separated, and is very 
nearly free from other constituents df 
the coca leaves. The solution having 
been allowed to become clear by set- 
tling and decanted, the alkaloid is pre- 
cipitate 1 from the clear liquid by the 
audition of carbonate of sodium. The 
precipitate, when dried, is nearly pure 
cocaine, containing about !>N per cent 
of the latter. |Thc author evidently 
consider* this product pure enough 
for medical use, as he gives no fur- 
ther process of purification.! —Rrriata 
Farm.. Hucnos Aires. IKK5, XV). 




SIPHON AND BURETTE COCKS. 



suggested by Dr. 
the health officer of 



• Till* I* llieciiily w„rli fur nilMl-lw.-.| »|N-rinllr 
<l»wit«tl to< li-nii. :il ann')M<nri,l. r !)■•• mlc'rusc.!.,. 
TlH- tills i»: J#,t„.«t".j.M<*r Kr.Kti.mtn. Ki.it 
Anlftun'j tur K,L, ,-, „),„ ,l,-„r r KU iiui.tt 

llii.l IVr'.m'fiiiigm *:.l-r ,/, ill Mi), V»n 

I>r. Iv_ lUu.liof^r. Kvo. »r,-uin..-»i«.. :j: . 



rpuE contrivance 
1 A. C. Mercer, 
Syracuse. N. Y.. for supplying a fluid 
in drops, for moistening vaccine points, 
suggests to us its availabilty as a stop- 
per for siphons, burettes, etc.. used in 
chemical work. It is simply the forra 
of compression cock of cam sha|>e, 
supplied with certain forms of fountain 
svringe, as a means for controlling the 
discharge of fluid, and is to lie found 
in almost any drug store. 



Petrobasolino is the name given by 
V. Vigier to liquid vaseline or liquid 
parallin. 
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IMPROVED WASH-BOTTLE JET. 

DR. G. A. ZIKGKLKR. of St ratal ud, 
describes his modification of tbe 
ordinary wash bottle jet in No. 40 of 
the 1'harm. Crntrttlhallc. 

As will be seen from the illustration, 
he uses a double jet, that is, the de- 
livery tube is contracted at b nnd 
again contracted to a jet at a. This 
arrangement obvintes the forcible 
ejection of the liquid from the orifice, 
which often interferes with the pre- 
cipitate on the filter. 

The same author also draws atten- 
tion to a well-known but not suffi- 
ciently employed improvement, name- 
ly, the attachment of a piece of rubber 
tubing to the blow-tube. According 
to the figure, the author appears to 
prefer a short piece. We have always 
provided our wash-bottles with a piece 
of rubber tubing about four inches 
long, which |K rniits the liottlo being 
turned in all directions while in use. 




ZlujCrUrr'x mwh bottle. 



Boracic Acid Oil. 



C. J. Bono, F.R.C.S., surgeon to the 
lj»;ice»ter Infirmary, says (British 
Medical Journal) : "I have found that 
eighteen grains of powdered boracic 
acid, dissolved in a drachm of hot glyce- 
rin, and added to an ounce of olive oil, 
forms n kind of imperfect emulsion, 
the glycerin retaining the acid in 
solution when cold. This can be easily 
shaken up with the oil. This makes a 
non-irritating and doubly antiseptic 
dressing, and extensive burns treated 
thus, and covered with a layer of anti- 
septic wool, require to be disturbed 
but seldom : and, if not perfectly asep- 
tic, are far 'sweeter then when 
dressed with, for instance, carron oil." 
— Monthly May. of J'har., etc. 

Kuatcr's Mngnosian Bandage. 

Tuis bandage owes its properties to 
silicate of potash and carbonate of 
magnesia, that is, maan?aite, the car- 
bonate of magnesia found in nature, 
reduced to a very fine i»wder. It ap- 
pears from Menu's description of it, 
that when made into a perft-ct mixture 
it becomes in the course of twenty -four 
hours a compact mass as hard as 
stone. Three [tarts of silicate of pot- 
ash to one part of the finely-pulver- 
ized magncsito are the proportions 
used. The magtiesite jiowtfer is added 
to the commercial silicate in small 
quantities at a time, so that the mix- 
ture may be made perfectly homo- 
geneous and quite devoid of little 
lumps. In applying the bandage to a 
case of fracture, for instance, the limb 
is first enveloped with a bnnd of flan- 
nel ; over this are applied hands of 
linen thoroughly soaked in the mix- 
ture of silicate and magnesite. Two 
linen bandages thus soaked, or at most 
three, are amply sufficient, and form 
a solid support that will remain good 
for a long time. It is stated that this 
bandage is lighter than the ordinary 
plaster-of-PariB bandage, that it is 
more resistant and is cleaner, being 
less hygroscopic, lasting longer, and 
that it is cheaper than the latter.— 
A/on. May. of I'ltar., etc. 
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English Licorice. (decorticated), and is used for medi- 

. . Al . . . .,. , cinol purposes. The main part of the 

Tim only important licorice i ndustry t £ ^ jn 8tick of which a con . 

in the BntiKh^loe is at Pontefn^t in 8iderable miantil y is consumed by 

Y °f, k8hl .^r 80,1 ^ "Ai,* T \ children, That part of the plant above 

well suited for the growth of the plant, th d ^ to ^ of » va , ue 

being of a sandy, loamy character ft or burning. The three and a half 
though, it is said a rich black sod • , k which is gathered with 
would answer equally as well, the only ^ lfcwpjce . t hfts £ QW produo;d 
requisite being considerable depth I to .. buda .. wbich are ^^-ed for plant- 
allow of thedownward growth of the j £ ^ foUowinR BprinK , and the 
roots. The beds are prepared by being £ k ^ to Vplnited have 
well trenched, Uie width of trench and been propaKated f rom lh ^ old rooti 
bed averaging 3 reel having the ap- ( . ut ,}| T / rom it ^ore storing it. To 
pearance.whenftnishtHl.ofwidecelery- prwerve these .. bud8 " through the 
beds., Cotumoncing early in April or *^ to th anJ t ciUwr ^ ' 
late in March, a U.p dressing of good ( . ellar d ^ according to McKenzie, 
BUble-manure is applied and then ^ ov ; r with rotten d M 
igbtlv covered ove^ leaving the . p ont€frac t, "pied," that is, made 
trench perham 6 inclu^ below the level j to mound , ou f of doore and we n 
of the raised bed. Buds and suckers, covered „ ver with &&rtb or mojgt 8and 
slips or runners arc i thenlightlv stuck Th m ^ successfully to 

^fe^^w^«±ys <$£r the wet ™ tere of York " 

or qocal) dibber, with which holes are The approximat e cost of an aero of 

made at a distance of some few inches „ ^. ^ d i(J ftbout WM 

apart, and the buds and suckers in- follows- 
serted therein, sav 4 inches below the 

surface, that is, {he tops covered by Trenching and preparing land. $80 

about 4 inches of soil. Forty thousand buds, at 12.50. 100 

This forms the double crop, that is. Planting and manure 85 

the buds growing downwards produc- Pour years' rent and rates 

ing Ucorice-roots, the suckers forming (taxw) 125 

buds for future planting, width of bed 

permitting of cross rows of plants. _ , . . . • 

Tho buds and suckers arc left in tho r our years interest on aoo e, 

ground for throo years and ahalf.no * 

crop being obtained until the Septem- Total ., ..#465 

bcr following the fourth spring. The 

first manuring is sufficient, the plants Average produce of one acre of 

being weeded as required during each licorice, 48cwt., at fit W30 

summer. They do better in a hot, dry 

summer, after the first season, the last This calculation iB on the assump- 

five or six wet years before that of tion that this is the first crop of lioo- 

1884 not having proved good ones for rice, tho cost of preparing tho land 

the crop. Frost is said not to barm afterward being about one-half, 

the plant, but the coldist season in Tho value of tho buds will fully re- 

Yorshire seldom shows a fall to zero, pay tho cost of cleaning, taking up, 

shough the ground is often frozen solid etc. 

to some depth. The plnut is reported The rent is calculated at $30 per 

very hardy, without worm or |Himsite, acre. 

and little troublesome to the cultiva- Some English growers think the 

tor. Since the tops do not show any plant might oe made to do well in the 

luxuriance of growth till the third United States. The difficulty antici- 

year, the universal custom is to plant pitted would lie to obtain buds in suf- 

the trenches for the first year with ficient number to furnish seed. The 

"ash" potatoes, described as a potato average price of buds and runners is 

with a very Bmall top not likely to over- about $3 per 1.000. The grower must 

shadow the staple. For the second year wait until the crop is ready before the 

cabbages are grown between the beds; buds produced from the runners are 

but for the third and following half- available, being taken up with the 

year the trenches must lie fallow, as the crop. No one seemed to think there 

licorice is then luxuriant and presents was any way of planting by seed alone 

in the summer months the appearance —at least, from the cultivation of the 

of a plantation of young ash trees, for plant in England. All the licorice 

instance. The grower plants a fresh grown in Pontefract is used, it is said 

crop in the spring of eacn year, and in in Britain by chemists, etc. , who fina 

the fall of the some year harvests the a ready market for the roots as they 

one of three years and a half growth, are. It has not lately paid to crush 

Beyond this, labor is only required to the comparatively small domestic 

keep tho beds free from woods and to roots, while the Spanish juice, now 

cut the plants down in November or admitted free of duty, is so cheap. 

December when the sap is out In The manufacturers of the " Pontefract 

case of a severe winter, the tops may cakes," therefore, depend for their 

be protected by a light covering of supplies on Spanish and Smyrna 

earth. No irrigation is required, even juice. This extract, inspissated from 

in tho driest summer. In gathering the plant either in its wild or eulti- 

the root, the trench, not the bed, must vnted state, comes to them in large 

be dug down to a great depth, thus packing-cases of 2 cwt. each, the 

exposing, without injuring, the roots, cases securely dovetailed and lined 

and the whole plant carefully taken with paper to avoid leakage in case of 

out of the ground. The earth from heat— the juice being really a solid 

the second trench is thrown into the plastic mass of a dark brown color, 

first, and so on, to the other side of feeling liko tar and inclined to run if 

the field. The roots are placed in dry subject to great summer heat. It 

cellars, after removing the tops and may, indeed, be run into these cases, 

suckers, which latter serve for the The preliminary mixing and boiling of 

next spring's crop to produce "bud," the crude extract is a secret process, 

that is, roots in their early stage for Visitors are, however, allowed to see 

another year, sand being used to cover it later in large masses, perhaps more 

the roots. When dry. tho roots form properly called embryo Pontefract 

the ordinary yellow licorice for pro- cakes, spread on heavy tables, and 

ducing tho juice of commerce, except thore rolled by women as dough is 

a small portion of the top next the bud. worked. This mass is then rolled out 

This, called tho "chumps," is not so by a machine into thin sheets, laid on 

valuable as the rest, and hence is sop- trays, and removed into a room at a 

arated and disposed of to be ground temperature of about 100 , and there 

and sold to chemists who retail it for left until the following morning, when 

medicinal purposes and for mixing it is cut out, stamped by machinery into 

with stout and beer. A much finer various forms, including the "well- 

powdcr is made from the finest root known " Pomfret cake," which holds 
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its own, with many other novolties of 
design, such as letters of the alphabet, 
fluted sticks, etc. The sweetmeat, as 
it has now In-come, is again subjected 
to a high temperature to " skin over," 
and is then packed in card-board 
boxes, which are placed in wooden 
cases and sent off to all parts of the 
British Isles and the colonies.— Chem- 
ist and Druyyint. 

Vanillin vs. Vanilla. 

In 1876, tho kilogramme of artificial 
vanillin was worth $1,750. To-day it 
sells for about $190. One kilogramme 
of the finest vanilla is worth, in the 
market, to-day about $16 the kilo- 
gramme. Twenty grammes of vanil- 
lin are equivalent in flavoring power 
to 1 kilogramme of vanilla, and cost 
oidy about $3.75. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the cultivation of the natural 
vanilla will soon cease to lie as profita- 
ble an undertaking as it used to lie. 
It is not likely, however, that it ever 
will be given up entirely, for natural 
vanilla, after all, has certain advan- 
tages which will make it preferable 
for various purposes. 

Now Source of Citric Acid. 

Laruk quantities of citric acid have 
been extracted from tho fruit of the 
cranberry, which contains 1J to 1J per 
cent of the pure acid, accompanied by 
\ to 1 per cent of malic acid; but the 
quantity of the latter is said to vary 
indifferent localities, and it diminishes 
as the fruit becomes completely ripe. 
A certain quantity of malic acid is, 
however, always present. It is not 
irobnhle that the fruit of the cran- 



proixi 
berry 



, though extremely abundant in 
localities, will be able to compete 
commercially with the lemon, nnv 
more than the tomato can,* which Sil 
vostri showed to n contain a large pn>- 
portion of citric acid. The manner in 
which Groeger extracts this acid from 
the German cranberry is as follows: 
The fruit is ground in a mill, and 
pressed to obtain the juice; the residue 
is treated with water, and subjected to 
pressure three times more. The first 
operation yields 57 iter cent of free 
acid. The liquids, being all united, 
are treated with a solution of gelatin, 
which precipitates all the taniiui. The 
precipitate is very abundant, but is 
soon deposited. Having ascertained 
by a test made upon a small portion 
of the clear liquid now much carbonate 
of lime is required to saturate it, this 
quantity is added to the whole of the 
solution decanted (not filtered) from 
the precipitate of tannate of gelatin. 
When the entire liquid is perfectly 
saturated it is heated until it boils. 
The boiling causes citrate of lime as 
white as snow to Iks deposited, and 
this being collected and strained in 
the usual manner is decomposed by 
the action of sulphuric acid at 10 per 
cent. In carrying out the latter opera- 
tion, it is also important to ascertain, 
by a previous test made upon a small 
quantity, the exact amount of diluted 
sulphuric acid requisite to effect the 
decomposition of the citrate of lime. 
From 1 to U per cent of pure crystal- 
lined citric acid can thus be obtained 
from the fruit of the cranberry. The 
rod coloring matter ap]>ears to be en- 
tirely got rid of with the tannin, ns 
the citrate of lime precipitated by 
boiling is perfectly white. Carried 
out upon a large scale, it might prove 
advantageous to utilize the by-pro- 
ducts, malate of lime and sugar; this 
is done by evaporating the residual 
juice (after separating the citrate of 
lime) to one fourth of its volume ; when 
the malate of lime is separated, the 20 
per cent of sugar remaining is fer- 
mented, and the spirit collected by 
distillation. -Man. Mag. of Pharm., 
etc. 

• [Thl«l.«lhf flrsl -itotrinrnt wo hare noticed lh*l 
* lomnto rnn in a wiurcv rmm whence to olitnin 
citric acid. --Eu. Ameil DaPSMR] 
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A SIMPLE WATER BLOWPIPE 

AMMi'LK apparatus, which may be 
easily put together in any labor- 
atory, for producing a blust of air, hat* 
been designed by Alexander Kalecziu- 
ski. of Budapest . 

The principal portion is an ordinary 
filter-pump arrangement made of 
glass. A, which iii the illustration 
is shown to constat of one piece. It 
may be made of several pieces joined 
together (see Fig. 1 1, but it will Im> 
found preferable to use one made by 
tho glass-blower, as in Fig. 2. The 
other portions of the apparatus are 
easily intelligible without description. 
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waur blow pipe. 



When the filter-pump A is set in 
motion, the jet of water passing down 
the tube / aspirates some air through 
the tube a. which air mingles with the 
water aud arrives in the reservoir B. 
At the same time the accumulating 
water drives the excess of air out 
through d, and the excess of water 
flows oif at c. While the pump is at 
work, the air in the flask is always 
under pressure, and may bo utilized 
for various purposes; for instance, for 
the glass-blower's lamp, for the blast- 
lamp in heating crucibles, etc.— Hep. 
d. Anal. Chem., 1885, No. 22. 

Apomorphia as an Anaesthetic. 

Bbromgistkr and Ludwie have found 
that apomorphia has a local anaesthetic 
effect similar to cocaine. On man the 
repeated instillation of six to twelve 
drops of 1 to 2 per cent solution also 
produced local anaesthesia of the cornea 
and conjunctiva. Tho following ob- 
servations were also made: 1. Tho in- 
stillation was somewhat painful and 
irritating. 2. A temporary dilatation 
of the pupils accompanied the begin 
ning of the anawtbotic effect. 3. The 
conjunctiva, especially of the lower 
lid, suffered a diminution of secretion 
almost to total dryness. A slight 
nausea was also produced, but in one 
instance this was prevented by the ad- 
dition of three dro|w of oneper-cent so- 
lution of ntropia. The nmesthonia was, 
however, then not so complete.— Cin- 
cin. Lancet and Clinic. 



Congo-Red as Roogont for Free 
Acid.— A new artificial coloring matter 
lately discovered by Martins, and 
known in commerce as Congo-Red— 
which has the property of dyeing 
cotton without mordants— has been 
found by W. Hcrzbcrg to be a service- 
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able reagent for free acids in presence 
of alum. [May probably be vised in 
many other cases. J 

As an example, the method of test- 
ing nluminizou paper for free acid is 
thus given. Extract tho cut paper 
with distilled water, and immerse iu 
the latter a strip of pure filtering paper 
which has previously been saturated 
wit h a dilute aqueous solution ofcongo- 
red (a concentrated solution produces 
a brown precipitate with alum). The 
bright rose tint of the congo-red paper 
changes to sky blue if tree acid is 
present— Mittheil. d. K. Techn. 
Verxuefut /Wis/., InM. 101. 

Aramonio-ForrouB Sulphate as a 
Test for Nitric Acid. 

Rosa recommends to use the green 
sulphate of iron and ammonium (pro- 
tosulphateof iron and ammonium, am- 
monio-ferrouB sulphate which is used 
by photographers as a developer), in 
place of the crystallized sulphate of iron 
as a test for nitric acid. It is more stable 
than the latter, either in substance or 
in solution. It is used iu the same 
manner as ferrous sulphate. Equal 
volumes of the liquid to be tested for 
nitric acid, and of concentrated sulph 
uric acid are mixed, the mixture cool- 
ed, and then a layer of the solution of 
ammonio-ferrous sulphate poured can 
tiously on top. Even if only f0 \ t part 
of nitric acid was present, a brown 
zone will form at the line of contact of 
the two liquids.— Guz. chim. Itnl. and 
Che m. Zeit. 

Estimation of Free Sulphuric Acid 
in Vinegar. 

B. KonssTKiN suggests the following 
as a convenient and practical method 
for quantitatively determining the 
amount of free sulphuric acid iu vine- 
gar: 100 Cc. of vinegar are shaken 
up with freahly burnt pure magnesia 
in sufficient quantity to complete neu- 
tralization. The whole is then filtered : 
25 to 30 Cc. of the clear filtrate are 
dried in a porcelain dish, and residue 
heated to redness. 
The magnesium ace- 
tate is thereby con- 
verted into carbon- 
ate, while any sul- 
phate present re- 
mains intact. A too 
high temperature 
must be avoided in 
the incineration, so 
as to prevent any 
decomposition of sul- 
phate. Tho inciner- 
ated residue ta then 
mixed with water 
containing carbonic 
acid, and the whole 
evapornted down, di 
gested with hot wa- 
ter, and filtered, 
whereby magnesium 
sulphate passes into 
the filtrate, and the 
carbonate remains on 
the filter. The filter 
ta washed until a drop of the filtrate on 
testing ceases to give a reaction for 
sulphuric acid. The magnesia in the 
filtrate is then determined as pyro- 
phosphate, anv lime present having 
been previously precipitated. — liuna- 
achau iLeitmcntz) anil Analynt. 

To Roiuove Old Paint. 

Olo paint and varnish may be re- 
moved from wood and iron by apply- 
ing a mixture ol one part of American 
penrlash to three parts of quick stone 
lime. Slake the lime with water and 
add the |n-;iilash. making the mixture 
of the Consistency- of paint. With an 
old brush lay the mixture over tho 
whole of the surface to be cleaned, and 
after fourleen or sixteen hours the 
paint can easily Is? scraped off.— Set. 
Amir. 
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SELF-CLOSING OAS BURNER. 

/ \ic page 67 of our volume for 1884, 
\J we described a contrivance for 
automatically shutting off the supply 
of gas in case tho flame (of a burner, 
gas stove, etc.) should at any time be 
momentarily extinguished by the fail- 
ure of a supply of the gns. It will 
sometimes happen that the gas-meter 
ta turned off by mistake or for certain 
purposes, without due notice being 
given to all persons using the gas. 
Some important operation may re- 
quire the continued ujo of gas day and 
night and, should the supply of gas 
be suddenly cut off. the burner would 
remain open, and allow the gas to es- 
cape so as to fill the room, when it ta 
turned on again. 

Dr. Robert Muencke has devised 
another arrangement for accomplish- 
ing the same purpose. A glass tube, 
bent at a slightly obtuse angle, and of 
the shape shown in the cut * «, ta 
partly filled wit h mercury and hermeti- 
cally sealed. It ta fastened into a 
hinged socket which rests upon the 
ends of either one of the screws n n, 
sufficient play being allowed to permit 
the tube assuming the positions re- 
quired, as will be explained directly. 
The gas enters by tho tube g, passes 
through the joint d and along h to the 
regular burner or gas stove which ta to 
be supplied with tho gas. At /, a 
small flame ta kept burning (supplied 
by the same stream) which heats the 
enlarged end of the glass-tube, causing 
tho contained air to expand. This 
d rives the mercury over into the other 
limb, which thereby becomes heavier 
and sinks so as to rest on the screw. 
When in this position, the handle of 
the stop-cock d. consisting of a stiff 
wire to which a weight is attached, 
ta raised up. and the weight laid upon 
the projecting prong w, where it will 
remain as long as the glass-tube ro- 
tains its present situation. In this 
position, the stop-cock d is open and 
allows the gas to pass. 

Should the small flame / go out, the 
air in t he glass-tube would cool off and 




Muencke's self-closing gas 



contract, the mercury would reced e ' 
and cause the right-hand arm of th e 
glass-tube to become heavier, when i' 
would tip over so as to rest on the 
right-hand screw. This tipping over 
would cause the weight to fall, which 
would result in closing the stop- 
cock d.—ZeHsch. Anal. Client,, 1885, 



Oxygenated Drinklng-Water. — It 

is said that some easy method of pro- 
curing oxygen, invented by Messrs. 
Brin Brothers, of Paris, has enabled 
that firm to supply distilled water, 
charged with oxygen gas under pres- 
sure, as a drink similar to soda or selt- 
zer water. It is supplied, like the lat- 
ter, in siphons for table urns— Monthly 
Afnj/. of Phar.. etc. 
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Incompatibility of Chloral and 
Alcohol. 

No preparation containing alcohol 
should be put in a prescription with 
chloral hydrate, and especially so 
when the bromide of potassium or of 
sodium also enters the prescription. 
If the solutions are at all concentrated, 
the chloral will separate as an alco- 
holate, float on the surface, and thus 
give rise to a great risk of administer- 
ing an over-dose, uidess the bottle is 
"well shaken before taken."— Med. 
Age. 

On the Sulphovinate-s. 

Sulphovixate or sulphethylate of 
sodium and other bases have been con- 
siderably used some years ago, and 
are still in slight demand. Iiegarding 
their stability, the following note of 
Mr. T. L. Phipson in the Chemical 
News (November 13th) wUl be of in- 
terest: 

" Some years ago, I published in the 
Chemical News a few observations on 
the prejwration of sulphovinates. It 
will be remembered by many of your 
readers that sulphovinate of sodium 
was recommended by Dr. Rabuteau 
and others as an elegant substitute for 
sulphate of sodium in pharmacy. It 
has Bince been discovered that these 
compounds are very unstable and quite 
unfit for medical* use. The sulpho- 
vinate of sodium becomes transformed 
in time into bisulphate of sodium, 
which would act more or less as a poi- 
son with the doses in which the sul- 
phovinate was prescrilted, and some 
Hue, transparent crystals of sulpho- 
vinate of barium prepared in my 
laboratory, three years ago, have be- 
come quite opaque and changed into 
sulphate of barium." 

it in the Adjustment of 
" of Reagents used in 
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wasteful in reagents, expecting often 
to produce a certain result (solution or 
precipitation) by adding more and 
more of the reagent, which, if it could 
have taken place at all, should have 
occurred long before. 

Dr. Wollny has been using "nor- 
mal " reagents for some time and has 
found them so useful that he has 
caused 160 labels to be printed for 
sale.* As an example, we reproduce 
the following, translated into English: 
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In the preparation of reagents for use 
in analysis, it has been hitherto custo- 
mary to follow a purely empirical sys- 
tem, inasmuch as most'of the solutions 
are made in proportions which have 
not the least reference to their beha- 
vior towards others, but are chosen 
without any definite plan, being made 
in the proportion of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, etc., 
parts to UN) port* of water. 

Dr. R. Wollny proposes to do away 
with this unsettled arrangement, 
and to substitute therefor reagents 
that Bhall be commensurate with each 
other, that is, such solutions, in which 
equal volumes contain equivalent 
quantities of the reagent, just as in 
volumetric analysis. In some cases it 
may not be convenient to adjust tho 
proportions so that equal volumes of 
the solutions arc equivalent. In such 
exceptional cases, a simple (perhaps 
decimal) multiple or fraction of the 
normal strength may be selected. 

The objects which Dr. Wollny had 
in view are almost self-evident, partic- 
ularly to those who have had occasion 
to witness the slip-shod, haphazard 
attempts of beginners in qualitative 
analysis. It requires a considerable 
time until the learner finds out what 
is meant by "exactly neutralizing" 
"slightly acidulated," " strongly acid- 
ulated."" "faintly alkaline." or what 
may be considered as a "slight ex- 
cess," or how much of a reagent is 
supposed to be added when a substance 
is lobe dissolved in " an excess " of the 
reagent. Had the learner been accus- 
tomed, from the very beginning, to 
work with solutions representing mo- 
lecular proportions, many of these 
doubts would never have occurred to 
him, much time would often have been 
saved, as it could have been known 
beforehand how much of a reagent 
would be necessary to produce a cer- 
tain effect, and large quantities of re- 
agents would have been saved, for it 
is a frequent occurrence that unskilled 
analysts or beginners are extremely 



Barium Chloride. 

Bad, . 2H.O + Aq. 
Ba 545.20 CI 29.05 H.O 14.75 
Mol. W. 244 . Spec, gr.t 1.0878 

11.2 parts in 100 parts 
122 Gm. in 1 Liter = 1 Equiv. 



Supposing n beginner is to study the 
reaction of the barium compounds. 
Ho will then successively apply the 
following quantities of testrsolutions 
to eight samples of the solution of ba- 
rium chloride, of 1 C.c. each: 
,' 0 C.c. or 2 drops of equivalent con- 
centrated sol. of potassa (cont. 
10 equiv.). 

10 C.c. of diluted sol. of potassa (cont. 
V, equiv.). 

1 C.c. of normal sol. of soda (cont. 1 

equiv.). 

2 C.c. of sol. oxalate ammonium 

(cont. 4 equiv.). 
0.2 C.c. of sol. chromate potassium 
(cont. 5 equiv.). 
1 C.c. of normal sulphuric acid (cont. 
1 equiv.). 

0.2 C.c. of hydrofluosilicic acid (cont. 
5 equiv.). 

The advantage gained by following 
this system will not only be felt in the 
more rapid progress made bv the 
learner in the ordinary qualitative 
analysis, but will also bo seen in the 
readiness with which he will grasp the 
pies of volumetric analysis.— 
Zeitsch. d. Anal. Chem., 1885, 



Chemistry of Oil of Lemon. 

G. Bocchardat and J. Lafont have 
carefully fractionated oil of lemon, 
and examined the products obtained 
by the action of dry hydrogen chlo- 
ride on the different fractions. In 
most cases, distillation was conducted 
under reduced pressure. The results 
lead to the conclusion that oil of lemon 
is a highly complex substance, consist- 
ing mainly of hydrocarbons of the 
composition C\„H,,, and a little cy- 
mene. The most abundant of tne 
C.Hi, hydrocarbons is a citrene, which 
boils at about 178 C, has a rotatory 
power higher than + 105", and yields 
directly a solid, optically inactive di- 
hydrochloride. The oil also contains 
quantities of several terebenthenes, 
which begin to boil below 162 C, and 
yield monohydrochlorides differing 
trom one another in their rotatory 
powers.— Compt. Rend, and J. Chem. 
Soc. 

Quantitative Relationship of Pepsin 
to Poptonea. 

E. Schuktz, in his experimental in- 
vestigation of this question, employs a 
pepsin solution prepared from the 
stomach of a pig. which is caused to 
act, under carefully regulated condi- 
tions, on a one-per-cent solution of egg 
albumen, previously freed trom globu- 
lin by treatment with hydrochloric 
acid. By the addition of a small quan- 
tity of thymol, 0.2 gramme, previously 
dissolved in 1 C.c. alcohol, to I, 000 C.c. 
of the albumen solution, it is kept from 
decomposition, and serves for a long 



series of determinations. Experiments 
proved that the thymol was without 
influence on tho digestion, so long as 
the quantity added was less than 
0.1 per cont. The determinations of 
the resulting peptones were made by 
the optical method, the solution being 
previously freed from other albumi- 
noids by precipitations with ferric 
chloride, in presence of sodium ace- 
tate. Three series of determinations, 
yielding concordant numbers, estab- 
lished a simple numerical relationship 
between the quantities of peptone and 
pepsin, the peptone being formed in 
the ratio of the square root of the quan- 
tity of pepsin taken. — Zeitschr. f. 
phys. Chem., 9.577. and J. Chem. Soc. 

Oil of Jatropha Curcas aa an Adul- 
terant. 

Mr. Hiepe reports, in the Repert. d. 
Anal. Chem., that olive-oil, which is 
largely exported from Portugal, is fre- 
quently adulterated then? with a Bra- 
zilian oil, which is extracted from the 
seeds of Jatroplia Curcas (belonging to 
Euphorbiacea'). A good test for it is 
to add some nitric acid and copper to 
the suspected oil, when its color, after 
sometime, becomes an intense reddish- 
brown. No other oil acts in a similar 
way. and ten per cent of this adul- 
terant in an oil can be easily detected 
by this test.— The Analyst. 

Note. — We quote this to append the 
remark that we believe tnere is a 
mistake here somewhere. Oil of Ja- 
troplui Curcas is an active purgative, 
analogous to croton oil, and is not 
likely to be mixed, on purpose, with 
olive oil which, besides, is much 
cheaper.— Ed. Am. Druoo. 

Dry Distillation of Wood. 

It appears from M. SenfTs experi- 
mente that the yield of crude pyrol ig- 
neous acid, tar, charcoal, ana gas is 
almost the same with the most differ- 
ent woods. But the richness of the 
acid waters in acetic acid and conse- 
quently the yield of dehydrated acid 
vary greatly. In this respect the 
wood of coniferous trees is the least 
vnluable. The wood of the trunk fur- 
nishes more acid than that of the 
branches. The wood yields more acid 
than the bark, and sound wood more 
than dead wood. Rapid calcination 
yields more gas at the expense of tho 
condensed products and of the char- 
coal ; it yields also the weakest acid 
waters, and the charcoal is more 
hygroscopic than that furnished by a 
gradual action. 



One of our medical exchangee, 
whose editor we have always been ac- 
customed to regard as well posted and 
especially sound in his opinions, pub- 
lished in a recent number the follow- 
ing, in response to a query respecting 
the nature of antipyrin. 

"Antipyrin is a preparation made 
from coal-oil. Its use as a medicine is 
pronounced dangerous by those who 
have investigated its physiological 
properties." 

We think oureonfrere would do well 
to read his exchanges a little more 
closely, if he can say no more than 
this, tor a remedy which is used so ex- 
tensively. 



• They may be obtained through dealer* in chem- 
cm} npiiaratua So far, Ihey hare only tieen print**! 
with (Jerman titles, being published bv I'r K Mun- 
cke, of Berlin, at 1 mark. They will probably aoon 
be introduced here with 

t Of the aaluUon. 



Non-Actinic Bottles for 

Affected by Light. 

Accordi.no to A. Gawalovski. solids 
or liquids which are easily affected by- 
light, such as nitrate of silver, salts of 
molybdenum and others, are best pre- 
served in bottles of amber glass, cov- 
ered with a green, blue, or violet layer, 
which may lit " flashed " on. 

Jamin and Masson's investigations 
have shown that no single-tint glass 
(blue, amber, topas color, or black) 
can keep out every trace of actinic 
Ugh*-— Zeiiteh. f. anal Chem., 1885, 
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Resorcin in Erysipelas of the Pace. 

According to the Neue Zeitung fUr 
Therapie, the application of a two or 
three per cent aqueous solution of 
resorcin to a face affected with ery- 
sipelas produces an astonishingly rapid 
effect. It should be brushed on every 
two or three hours. The inflammation 
is said to be at once arrested, and the 
redness and swelling subside promptly. 

Cocaine in Burns. 

If a solution of 1 part of cocaine in 
40 parts of liquid paraffin be applied 
to burns, the pain ceases and the heal- 
ing process generally progresses favor- 
ably. P. Vigier, who communicates 
this fact, recommends for this purpose 
the liquid vaseline which he calls 
petrobaseline.— L'Orotri. 

Similar reports are presented by 
others, as for instance, by Prof. A. 
Bignon, of Lima, who reports that 
cocaine dissolved in vaseline, in the 
strength of 20 per cent, is often prefer- 
red by the surgeons of his acquaint- 
ance tor such purposes as cathoriza- 
tion, dressing for burns, etc. 

A Mustard Sponge. 

Mix the mustard in a basin with 
water until the mass is smooth and 
of evon consistency. Then take the 
soft mass all up with a cleau sponge, 
lay the sponge in the centre of a 
wnite handkerchief, tie up the cor- 
ners neatly, and apply the smooth, 
convex surface to the skin. This mus- 
tard sponge, warmed again by the fire 
and slightly moistened, can be em- 
ployed three or four times, is good for 
several hours, and saves the trouble of 
making a new poultice during the 
weariness of night watching. The 
Bponge afterward can easily be wash- 
ed clean in warm water.— B. W. 
Richardson. 

Glauber's Salt for Asthma. 

Dr. Chknkry, of Boston, mentions 
a physician who, years ago, told him 
that after twenty years' use, for him- 
self, of the hundred and one remedies 
recommended, he had not found any- 
thing so prompt and satisfactory as 
Qlattber'l salt. When the attack comes 
on (usually in the night), the lungs 
close, and ne seems to be breathing, as 
it were, through dry metallic tubes. 
At these times he starts out of bed, 
seizes a handful of the salt (which 
he always keeps within reach), and 
puts it in a tumbler of water, stirs, 
and begins to sip it, and by the time 
he gets a fire kindled, moisture starts 
in the respiratory passages, and the 
spasm relaxes. Having sipped awhile 
longer, and become warm, he is able 
to return to bed. The next morning, 
a slight cathartic action follows, and 
he in about as well as before.— Thera- 
jKutic Gazette. 

Therapeutics of Terpin. 

This crystalline hydrate from oil of 
turpentine has been investigated by 
Lepine, some of whose later results 
appear in Revue de. Medecine. He finds 
it similar in action to turpentine, but 
better borne by the stomach, and act- 
ing in smaller doses. It, furthermore, 
is peculiar in causing fluidity and easo 
of expectoration, and is therefore 
rankea as the "best expectorant in 
oxistence." Even in chronic cases it 
gave prompt relief in 3 to 30-grain 
doses. In the larger doses, however, 
its action is rather to suppress expec- 
toration, and it is so recommended for 
bronchorrhuea. In bronchitis it is 
best given in a waterv (and slightly 
alcoholic) solution, ana can be associ- 
ated with any convenient syrup. Its 
solubility in alcohol is as 1 to 7 : in cold 
water. 1 to 200 ; in water that has been 
boiled and then cooled to a lukewarm 
state, it dissolves with greater 
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U pon the nervous system it acts as does 
turpentine, but in one-third the dose. 
In neuralgia aud hystero-epilepsy it 
was tried with good results. In such 
cases it needB an associated astringent 
to avoid diarrhcea. Lepine's early 
hopes of its service as a diuretic have 
been disappointed. While it seems to 
do no urinary mischief in healthy indi- 
viduals, it is not to be thought of in 
Bright s disease, as it decreases the re- 
nal secretion, and even causes albumi- 
nuria and hematuria. The crystals of 
terpin hydrate have neither taste nor 
odor, and create, therefore, no repug- 
nance on the part of the patient, as is so 
often the case with turpentine.— Thera- 
peutic Gazette. 

Cocaine in Nervous Cough. 

Dr. Graeffkr writes to the Allgem. 
Med. Centralzeititng, June, 1885, that 
he has successfully used warm inhala- 
tions of cocaine hydrochlorate twice a 
day in nervous cough, whooping 
cough, and trigeminal neuralgia, ac- 
cording to the following formula : 

B CocainjE muriat 0.06 (gr. i.) 

Aquas de»t 45.0 ( ? isa.) 

Pot. chlor., 

Aq. smygd, ain.tr. , Ail 0.5 i? J grs.) 
M. S. Externally. 

In adults and older children Graeffer 
employed the steam-spray; in smaller 
ana irritable children the ordinary 
spray-apparatuB, warming the cocaine 
solution previously under water. It 
is an important point to have the 
tongue drawn well forward, so as to 
allnw the vapors to enter as deeply 
and freely as possible. — Therajieutic 
Gazette. 
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lent delirium, cutaneous bypeitesthe- 
sia, muscular hemiparesis, vertigo, 
amblyopia, and xanthopsia). The 
treatment was stimulating: hypoder- 
mic injections of ether, ummonium 
carbonate, strychnine, and, later, fric- 
tions, electricity, atropine, and a care- 
fully regulatea diet. Recovery was 
complete on the eighth day.— Medical 
Times. 



ing. 

To a girl of four years, comatose from 
eating ripe thorn-apple berries, a Hun- 
garian physician gave in five hours 
six-sevenths of a grain of pilocarpine. 
The first dose of y 4 grain produced no 
effect. He increased the dose to T and, 
observing improvement, repeated till 
the child was convalescent. Sweating 
and salivation occurred, but not till 
after the last dose had been given.— 
Medical Timet 

Atropine Poisoning. 

Fedderskn (Diss. Inaug.. Berlin. 
1885) says that there are one hundred 
and three cases of poisoning from atro- 
pine on record, twelve of which were 
followed by death. Undoubtedly many 
unrecorded cases have occurred. Of 
these one hundred and three cases (to 
which Feddersen adds one of his own, 
brought about by anatropinesnlveand 
followed by recovery), ninety-eight 
were from prescriptions ordered for in- 
ternal use, fifty-three from collyria. 
In nine cases it was given to destroy 
life; in ten it was taken with suicidal 
intent; eighty-four were accidental. 
In thecasesdue to collyria the strength 
of the solution varied from . 17 to 3 per 
cent. — Centralbl. f. Augenheilk. 

[A writer in the Metiical Times 
quotes Hirschberg's opinion that toxic 
symptoms are never caused by the 
usual collyria employed (gr. iv. in 
§ i.). Ho says : "I have never yet seen 
a case of atropine-poisoning from the 
use of collyria."] 

Digitalis-Poisoning. — The Concou rt 
M&lical details the effects upon a wo- 
man of three flu idounces of tincture of 
digitalis. Within a few minutes in- 
tense vomiting set in, and a large 
nortion of the drug was rejected, this 

at the Hopital Saint-Louis, where the 
patient was at once carried. Subse- 
quently two sets of symptoms ap- 
peared : those attributable to gastric 
irritation (vomiting, pain), and those 
manifested in the circulation (irregu- 
larity and slowness of the pulse, vio- 



Acoordino to M. Hay the poisonous 
nction of this conqiound cannot be ex- 
plained by the action of its constitu- 
ents. The symptoms are similar to 
those produced by amyl and potassi- 
um nitrites. The author found that, 
of the three NOi groups present in ni- 
tro-glycerin, only one is removed by 
the action of alkalies as nitrate, the 
other two combining with the alkali 
as nitrite, whilst the oxygen set free 
oxidizes the regenerated glycerin. 
An alcoholic nitro-glycerin solution 
reacts rapidly in this sense with an 
alcoholic sodium hydrate solution with 
development of much heat. The for- 
mation of nitrite, however, occurs 
even on digesting at 40 an aqueous 
solution of nitro glycerin (1 ; 800) with 
a little sodium hydrate i0.2 per cent); 
the reaction being complete in about 
ten minutes. Blood at the tempera- 
ture of the bodv acts similarly; the 
blood becomes chocolate-colored, as is 
the case when it is exposed to the ac 
tion of amyl or potassium nitrite. 
Spectroscopic observation reveals the 
metluemoglohin hand. Reducing 
agents reproduce the red color of hae- 
moglobin, as in the case of the nitrites 
above mentioned. Hence nitro glyce- 
rin nets by its conversion into nitrite. 
— Bout. M. and S. Journ. 

Nitrobenzol Poisoning. — Dr. Mkh- 

hk!(, in Progress Midical, reports a 
case of poisoning by nitrobenzol. 
The patient, the son of a soap factor, 
came across a bottle of the poison, 
which was used for perfuming soap, 
and concluding from its pleasant odor 
that it was some agreeable drink, 
swallowed a mouthful of it. Immedi- 
ately a feeling of "nothingness" came 
over him, with nausea, vertigo, and a 
desire to lie down. He cried out as 
soon aspossibloto be given something, 
as he was being exhausted by the pains 
which were gnawing his entrails. As 
soon as the nature of the accident was 
understood a large quantity of milk 
was given him to drink, and he was 
advised to go to the hospital as hiBbest 
chance for prompt relief. When he 
reached the hospital his agonies were 
extreme, his breath had a striking 
odor of bitter almonds ; the pulse was 
accelerated, the eyes reacted 1 well to 
the light. The "stomach-pump was 
used and the stomach well emptied 
and washed out. The vomited liquid 
consisted of a grumous mixture of 
water and curdled milk, and hod an 
extraordinarily penetrating odor of 
bitter almonds. The case, according 
to Dr. Mehrer. has two points of special 
interest. First, eight to ten drops of 
nitrobenzol is considered a fatal dose, 
and it is said to remain from one to 
two hours in the stomach without 
manifesting its presence. Under its 
influence will appear torpor, heaviness 
of head, nausea, and colics; it is only 
later that convulsions, tetanus, and 
cyanosis appear (Royal Encyclopedia). 
In this case, though the amount taken 
was not to be compared with the above 
dose, yet the symptoms were not 
alarming. On the part of the nervous 
system, no symptoms whatever were 
observed. The first thought suggested 



was that it was a case of poisoning by 
cyanide of potassium. But after the 
development of this case, confusion of 
poisoning with cyanide of potassium 
ought not to lie jwssible except in post- 
mortem investigations.— Louisv. Med. 
Jour. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which ansirers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every cane be 
accompanietlbythe name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 

No. 1,6*3.— Ward's Iron Mixture 
(Supplement to Query 1,587 in our last 
October nu Tabor). 

Wo have been favored with the fol- 
lowing note, which evidently presents 
the correct answer to this query, and 
for which we express our thanks: 
Editor American Druggist: 

In tho October number of your jour- 
nal, I find an inquiry for a formula 
for " Wards Iron Mixture." Such a 
preparation is occasionally prescribed 
in Philadelphia. The inclosed formu- 
la for the same is taken from the last 
edition of Parrish's Pharmacy (by Wie- 
gand), page 981 : 

Wards Iron Mixture. 
(" A Solution of Malate of Iron.") 
Take of 

Cranbeirv Juice fl. J 12 

Hydratcd Seequioxide Iron, 3 4 
Mix and allow to stand 48 hours, then add 
Alcohol n. I 4 

and filter. The dose is one to t wo tea- 
spoonful* 

Georcik M. Berinqer. 

riiK.Aiiu.rtiM. Nor. *l»t. 1*4. 

No. 1,624. — Emulsifying Cod-Liver 

Oil (J. C. M.). 

So far as we ore aware, the proprie- 
tary emulsion of cod-liver oil which 
you mention in your note is made by 
the intervention of liish moss. Com- 
pare our December number, page 233. 

No. 1,625.— Antipyrine <E. H. & 

Co.). 

Tho only firm which makes this 
chemical is the large aniline and color 
works of Meister, Lucius und Briining, 
of Hochst on the Rhine. It may be 
had through any of the wholesale 
house* whose advertisements are to 
bo found in our pages. 

No. 1,636.— "Jamaica Ginger" (A. 

A. O.). 

There are several proprietary liquid 
preparations of ginger on the market, 
one of which our correspondent 
names, and the formula of which he 
asks us to give him. We are, how- 
ever, unable to do so, as nono of these 
have ever been published and they are 
a trade secret. 

An article published in our last No- 
vember number, page 216 (see also p. 
117). contains the outline of various 
processes for making soluble essence 
of ginger. 

No. 1,627.— Hamburg Tea (A. A. 

G.). 

This is said to be a mixture of lico- 
rice, marsh mallow root, red poppy 
flowers, m dlow flowers (Malva sylvcs- 
tris). marshmallow leaves, and the 
yeliow flowers of a species of Stellaria. 
Others give the composition thus: 
MarslimaUow Flown s, cut. ..8 oz. 

Licorice Root, cut 8 •• 

Orris Root, cut 1 " 

Coltsfoot, cut 4 •' 

Mullein Flower*, cut 2 ■• 

Anise Seed . .2 " 

Mix thoroughly. 

No. 1,628.— Covering Acid Spots on 
Dark Clothing (A. 0.). 

When freshly made, and the acid 
has not been strong enough to de- 
stroy the coloring-matter or fibre 
of the material, acid spots (which 
are mostly red or brownish) may be 
removed by applying an alkali, such 
as ammonia or soda or potassa. If 
they arc old, this method is gene- 
rally unsuccessful. lu such cases, 
black ink may often be used with 



advantage. According to the Neueste 
Erfind. und Erfahr., a dilute solution 
of nitrate of silver applied to the spots 
will cover them more effectively than 
anything else. All the more, we hold 
to black ink. as we have furbished up 
many acid spots with a most artistic 
and economical result. 

No. 1,629. -Baking Powder (J. D. 

C). 

The brand of baking powder men- 
tioned in your letter is reputed to be 
one of the best in the market. 

A good baking powder may bo made 
by mixing : 

Cream of Tartar 22 ok. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium.... 10 " 

Tartaric Acid 1'.0 grs. 

Wheat Flour . 8 or. 

Rub the ingredients, which should 
he perfectly dry, together in a mortar 
and pass them through a sieve. Keep 
iu well closed bottles or tiu-boxes. 

No. 1,630. — Use of Menthol for 
Piles (J. W. B.). 

Several writers have pointed out the 
benefit derived from menthol in hem- 
orrhoids and similar distressing affee 
tions. In fact, the local anaesthetic 
effect of menthol is well-known in a 
general way, and special applications 
will no doubt suggest themselves to 
almost anv one. The following was 
recommended some time ago by Dr. 
Salisbury : 

Menthol 1 drachm 

Carbolic acid i " • 

Oxide of jtinu I 

Oil of clmiilinuogrii 4 drachma 

Oil of almonds, expreiwd 4 
Cerate .2 ounces 

The therapeutic effect of this com- 
pound, however, does not depend upaii 
the menthol alone. 

No. 1,631— ttaphthol (E. J. D > — 
M. and " Ana "). 

The article on naphthol you are look- 
ing for will Vie found on page 1)1 of our 
volume (New Rkmkdikh) for 1883, 
where its chemistry is explained. 
The quality of naphthol f/'-nnphthol) 
which was on the market at, that time 
was not what may be culled chemi- 
cally pure, but at present this may be 
obtained without difficulty. It has 
not been extensively used during the 
last two years; indeed, during part of 
this time it has almost fallen into dis- 
use, caused probably by the reports of 
Kaposi and some other dermatologists 
that it sometimes produces symptoms 
of intoxication when applied to open 
wounds. It would seem, however, 
that recent experience has shown this 
to be but seldom the case, and prob- 
ably be caused by some accompanying 
impurity. Nevertheless, until the 
doubt is perfectly cleared up, caution 
should be exercised when applying it 
in any considerable quantity* or in 
strong solution. 

No. 1.632.— Cleaning Metals Pre- 
paratory to Plating (E. S. W.). 

This correspondent wants informa- 
tion on the best method of removing 
iron-rust, and especially grease, from 
knives, forks, and any other metallic 
ware. pre|mratory to plating. 

If the metal is iron and is covered 
with rust spots, the bitter must Iks re- 
moved by mechanical means, such as 
grinding, semiring with very liu« sand 
and water. If the rust is only a very 
thin film, and of recent date, immer- 
sion in some dilute acid (dil. sulphuric 
acid) will generally remove it. Oxalic 
acid will also answer, particularly in 
the case of some other metals, such as 
brass, copper, etc. After the mechani- 
cal cleaning, the article should always 
be cleansed chemically, if it will stand 
it, namely, either by dipping it in a 
dilute acid (as before mentioned) or in 
hot alcohol or benziu. When they are 
thoroughly freed from grease by this 



treatment, they may be at once im- 
mersed iuto the plating-bath. Should 
the latter not be ready to receive them, 
they should l« kept in alcohol until 
the hath is ready. 

No. 1,633.— Filtering-Paper (J. S.). 

For analytical work, the best filter- 
ing paper "was at one time reputed 
that made by Munktell (Sweden). 
This is still made, but it is exceeded in 
quality and purity by that made by 
Schleicher and Schiill, of Dliren, Ger- 
many, according to the testimony of 
all chemists that have made use of it. 
We have used the filtering-paper of 
this firm, when there was no agency in 
this country, and we had to import it 
ourselves. It has now become so well 
known that there is hardly any chem- 
ist who does not use it. The above 
firm mako different kinds of filtering- 
rwtjier adapted for various purposes. 
The numbers 565. 567, and 598 repre- 
sent those which are most generally 
serviceable, the first being thin, the 
second of medium thickness, and 
third very heavy. Number 597 is, in 
our judgment, the most serviceable 
for general use. These papers are 
white and filter very easily. Their 
price is but little more than that 
demanded for the ordinary French 
filtering-paper, while tho time saved 
in filtering amply repays for this. 
These palters may be had either in 
sheets (by quire or ream) or in pack- 
ages of one hundred cut filters, through 
tho trade. 

No. 1,634. -Gallein as Indicator 

(•• Senior"). 

Gallein is a trade name for pyro- 
gallol-phthalein, or the anhydride of 
pvrogatlin-phthulic ncid. It is pre- 
pared by heating 1 part of anhydrous 
phthalic acid and 2 parte of pyrogallol 
(pyrogallic acid) for several hours at a 
temperature of 100-200 C, dissolving 
the fused mass in alcohol, precipitat- 
ing the crude compound with water, 
then converting it into the acetyl com- 
pound by treating it with glacial acetic 
acid, recrystnllizing several titm-a, and 
decomposing it with caustic potassa. 
It forms a brownish-red powder, or 
small crystals of a gr« en. metallic lus 
tre. It "is difficultly soluble in hot 
water, almost insoluble in ether, but 
easily soluble in elcohol. 

Dechan recommended thissulwtancc, 
some time ago iPharm. Journ.). as an 
indicator in alkalimetry. He stated 
that he obtained better results with it 
than with phenol phthaleiu. To judge 
from the reported behavior of the sub- 
stance with varioiisalkalinesubstaiieen 
(compare Beilstein, " Handbuch der 
organ. Client.." II., 1.620), it would ap- 
pear that this needs further confirma- 
tion. At all events, you will have to 
try it yourself. a* we have had no ex- 
perience with it. 

No. 1,635 -To keep Insects out of 
Rhubarb ( " Rheum " ). 

As long as rhubarb is kept m bottles, 
drawers, or boxes which are not per- 
fectly tight, there is always a chance 
of insects get.ing at it. This is of 
course the case with many other 
dngs. When insect* have on *e made 
their appearand, the l>est remedy, in 
our opinion, is to transfer the affected 
drug to vessels which can be perfectly 
closed— tiu canisters which can be sol- 
dered with fusible metal (see elsewhere 
in this number* are best— and to intro- 
duce, before closing the vessel, a 
HiMinge :-.utarated with bisulphide oi 
c '.rbon. For r. sjwee of about one cu- 
bic foot. 2 fluirlrichms of bisulphide of 
carbon is sufficient. The sponge 
should be so situated that it will not 
come in contact with the rhubarb 
When the box or canister is opened 
again at any subsequent time, it is only 
invessary to expose the pieces of rhu- 
bi.b iu a warm place for a short time, 
when any adhering odor of the bisul- 
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phide will Is, dissipated. Chloroform No. 1,638. -Honey- Wine ("Inquir- No. 1,640^-Selling Vaseline in 

may also be uaed/but is not unite as er" I. , oth , or thftn Original Packages ( N . B.) 

etTeVtiveas the bisulphide. If bottles According to Dzierzon, one of the This correspondent wntes: "Would 

are used for storing the rhubarb, the moMt celebrated bee-cxperts, a most you kindly inform mo through the 

stopper should lie covered or secured superior wine may be prepared from Amkkicak Drucioist. if I hiive the 

WHO B molted mixture of gelatin 1 honov in the following manner: right to bottle vaseline and affix the 

part and glycerin 2 parts. Or. stone M lbs. of honey are mixed with 4} following label: 

\„m mnvT»e taken and similarly se- gallons of water in a bnght copper 

cumrWrJ fS?' oT c<=? o y thS boiler, the mixture is gently boiled and pu ^- ^ ™ J ?,* 
methods feasible, but the above has constantly skimmed during halt an * kum for m«i.c*i purpo«.. 
proved most effective in our hands, hour. Three pounds of finely powder- 
though we have had occasion to use it ed chalk are then gradually added, 

more on other drugs than on rhubarb, under constant stirring. The tough t ui i 

scum which rises to the. surface is «. 
No. 1,636.— Preventing the Darken- B kimmed off, and, when no more rises, (Address) (City) 
ing of Elixir of Iron, Quinine, and the liauid is poured into a wooden ves- We m not competent to express an 
Strychnine (J. D. C.>. sel, where it is allowed to settle. Tne opinion founded upon law or judicial de- 
Wo are asked the following ques- liquid is then carefully decanted into C i 8 ion. but presume that a person who 
tion : Will you please tell me how to the cleaned kettle, mixed with (. lbs. purc .| UUWH ttMy article like vaseline in 
keep elixir of the phosphates of iron. „f f|,iely powdered recently burnt | arg) .. s i ze d packages, is perfectly justi- 
quinine, and strychnine from turning charcoal, and raised to boiling, it is flodi u taking this from the largo pack- 
dark. I use this formula : now once more poured into the wood- (U?e p UU ;iiig it j n M naller containers, 

Quinine ..04 K ™. en vessel, allowed to cool, and then nml selling i t with a proper written 

Btrychnine 2 " fllterod through felt or flannel. (The la i M .| if however a dealer has labels 

Alcohol 2 fl. oz. chalk is added to neutralise free acid, pr inted for the evident purpose of mak- 

Syrup 9 " the charcoal removes the waxy [ U)( n regular traffic in the article, 

Pyrophosphate Iron 128 gn. t°* te h . , which he purchases at reduced rates in 

vv ?r " Vn " " ; n « . T. m! nltra V " *™nsferred to the larjje sized packages, we think the pro- 
Elixir o< Orange ...9 ^ter. mixed with the white of 25 e-„gs pri * toni ol \ ho articlo ln ight have a 

Dissolve the quinine and strychnine an ,i raised to boiling, when the eoagu- ^Kiit to H top him. on the ground that 

in the alcohol. Dissolve the iron salt hited albumen will have clarified the he deprives the public of the guaranty 

in the water, add tho syrup and elixir liquid. After having kept the liquid whic h would be inherent in an original 

and mix. ..... atagentleboUforonehourlonger.it package issued from the factory ot the 

It is a well known fact that elixirs in allowed to cool, tilled into a cask, own cr, that the article wild by* him is 
containing the phosphate or pyrophos- which must not lie quite full, and the ^ally what it professes to lie 
phate of iron will gradually become bung-hole covered with a piece of clean On the other hand, it may be claim- 
darker in tint when exposed to light, linen. In this condition it is allowed w j that when an article such as vase- 
We kuow of nothing that can prevent to remain until fermentation has been ij ne once D ,, en purchased and the 
this, except the addition of certain completed. When it is perfectly clear, 8C ll er has acquired till the royalty and 
strong acids, according to the nature the liquid is drawn off into bottles l H . D eflt be can obtain by its sale, he 
of the iron salt. But these would be Dzierzon adds that this product, if ceaseB to have any further control of 
inadmissible, since they would render properly prepared, resembles the best it 

the preparation imp datable. The only brands of Madeira and is a truly " roy- We are inclined however to adhere 
way that we know of to do away with al " beverage. It keeps for any length to the opinion first given. It seems to 
the trouble is to use another iron salt of time, provided the bottles ore stored lw t hat any difficulty if such there be 
altogether. Of course, tho preparation i„ a cool cellar having a uniform tern- vnu ] u ^ adjusted by a friendly confer- 
then could not be called elixir of the perature of about 40 F. They are enco witn tne owners G f the article. 
phonpltate of iron, etc., but might be preferably kept buried in damp sand, We infer that our correspondent never 
eallod elixir of iron, etc. Wo would which maybe from time to time moist intended to deceive the public inas- 
suggest that you try the tasteless tine- e ned with salt-water. mu . n as he uses the words " Put up 
ture of iron in such quantity as may n y lwefl the familiar title of 
suit you best, No , (K)9 _ phewing 0um (Dalla8i the article given to it by its proprie- 

No. 1.637.— Oil of Orris (J. D. H ). Tex.) to ™; , . . . . . 

This correspondent asks: "How can Until some years ago, spruce gum . We should be glad to hear the opm- 

I dissolve oil of orris in alcohol; it wa. exclusively used, either by itself ">ns °f some of our friends on this 

seems to me to be likoaflxed oil. at or mixed with sugar and flavoring ma- subject, 

least at ordinary temperatures." terials. Most of this is collected in the 

Oil of orris is a trade name for the State of Maine, tho total annual crop No. 1,641. Hand Grenades for Ex- 
stearoptcn which is obtained from orris there being estimated at about tweuty- tinguishing Fires (B. S. J.), 
root by protracted distillation with five tons. Some of it is not sufficiently Some time ago, we reported the re- 
water, "and which is accompanied by clean when gathered, and is purified suits of our examinat ion of the con- 
a minute quantity of the true essential in the following manner. Sieve-like tents of one of the hand grenades of 
oil of orris. The stearoptcn or orris boxes are covered with spruce boughs the market. The sealed liottle, on 
camphor was found by Fliickiger to on which the gum is placed. Steam opening, was found to contain some 
be myristic acid, and the volatile oil from a kettle of boiling water is then free carbonic acid gas (under feeble 
accompanying it was ascert unf>d to introduced underneath, whereby the pressure), a considerable sediment of 
be, not a onstitutent of the living gum is melted, strained by the boughs, carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium, 
orris root, but formed in the root dur- and pisses into the warm water where and a liquid containing, in solution, 
ing the drying. it is kept from hardening until the chloride of sodium and chloride of 

Myristic acid— one of the fatty acids packer takes it out, draws it into ammonium, nlso some sulphate of am- 

— is very little soluble in cold, but sticks, and wraps it in tissue paper, mouium and bicarbonate of sodium, 

eaiily soluble in boiling alcohol, from when it is ready for the market. We have been told that some of the 

which it crystallizes on cooling. If At present, and for some years past, manufacturers have simplified the 

oil of orris is treated by hot alcohol, a soft kind of white, tasteless, and in- composition of the contents, 

and tho separated crystals be success- odorous p.iratfi.i i:» partly or entirely A recent analysis by Dr. E. Oeissler 

ively re-crystallized several linn's from substituted for it. Balsam of Tolu, de- has yielded tho following results: 

alcohol, the myristic acid will grad- prived of its aromatic constituents, is l. 'Hayu-ard'x Hand Grenade.— Con- 

uallv bo found to have lott its aroma. likewise used (see New Rkm., 1879, 81). tents of the bottle examined weighed 

while the mother liquids have become Gum chicle, or balata. likewise serves 760 Qui, A yellowish, slightly turbid 

more and more aromatic. as a constituent, and. from what we aqueous liquid, containing in solution 

The lesson taught by these facts is cm learn, is used by the most nmmi- 15.7^ of chloride of calcium and 5.W 
this, that oil of orris should he treated nent manufacturers in very large chloride of magnesium with the usual 
with alcohol at such a temperature quantities. It has been used, in its impurities of the crude salt, 
that it can readily permeate tho mass crude state, for a long time by the In- 2. Hartlen'a Hand (irenade. — C<in- 
and abstract tho real aromatic princi- dians of Central and South America tents of bottle examined S.tSOm. Yel- 
ple, the essential oil. Now, myristic for chewing, but to fit it for use in lowisb. somewhat turbid, aqueous 
acid melts at about 5 T C. (129.2 F.). this country, it needs purification. liquid, containing in solution 19.46<< of 
If alcohol at a somewhat higher teni- When pure, it is tasteless.'and has the chloride of sodium, and 8.SS. of Chlo- 
peraturo bo shaken wiih it. in a well merit of lasting longer than other ride of ammonium, 
stoppered bottle, it will dissolve the gums, as it is scarcely at all soluble. 3. Srht>enlM-r<j* " Fenrrtod" (Ger- 
essontial oil. A temperature of 150 F. It is so ductile that a piece not larger man).— Contents. 440 Oni. A slightly 
will probably be found most suitable, than half an inch square, alter being turbid, almost colorless liquid, con- 
Put the requisite quantity of alcohol heated in the mouth, can be stretched taining lAWl of carbonate of sodium 
into a flask, heat it to 150 F., then into a thread one hundred feet long. and 6.4.1 ■ of chloride of sodium, 
drop into it the oil of orris weighed on We have never seen a practical In connection with the above, wo 
a piece of filter-paper and wrapped in formula for the compound chewing might quote two formulas from a col- 
it, and immediately close the flask gums published, but nave no doubt lection at present being published in the 
with a good stopper. Agitate brisk- that our correspondent will be able, Pharmac. Vrntralhalle by Kug. Die- 
ly to promote solution of the aromatic by ex|>erimenting, to hit upon a suita- trich. Both are intended to extinguish 
oil, and allow to cool. bio combination. fire, ono by consuming or withdrawing 
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oxygen, the other by coating the com- 
bustible objecte with a protecting 
crust. 

Dry Fire Extinguisher. 

Nitrate Potassium, powd.59 part*. 

Sulphur, powd 3« " 

Charcoal, powd 4 

Colcothar 1 part. 

Dry them thoroughly, then mix 
them, and fill into round pasteboard 
boxes holding five pounds. Through 
an orifice in the side a fuse or quick- 
match is introduced, which extends 
some four inches inwards and about 
six inches outwards. The latter end is 
fastened on the outside of the box, and 
a strip of red paper pasted upon it. 
bearing the inscription " Ziindscnnur '' 
(quick-match). 

These extinguishers are intended for 
use in closed rooms, and act automati- 
cally. 

Mr. Dietrich states that he has 
himself had occasion to make use of 
these boxes with excellent effect. 

Liquid Fire Extinguisher. 

Chloride Calcium, crude. 30 parte. 

Chloride Sodium 5 " 

Water 75 " 

The resulting solution is thrown into 
the fire by a hand-pump. The burn- 
ing portions become incrusted and 
cease to be combustible. 

Tanks containing the solution may 
be kept in suitable localities about the 
premises, together with hand -pumps 
tor projecting it. See also the U. S. 
Patent Office Gazette. 

No. 1,642.-Puaible Metal (Cleve- 
land, O.). 

It is well known that there are cer- 
tain metallic alloys which have the 
remarkable property of fusing at tem- 
peratures far below that of any of 
their constituents. Such compounds 
are often exceedingly useful, as they 
are absolutely hard and rigid at the 
ordinary temperature, and, when they 
have assumed a liquid form, may be 
used as sources of constant heat in 
certain chemical operations. In the 
following you will find a list of alloys 
extending over a largo range of temp- 
erature: 

1. Melting points of the metal* them- 
selves: 

Lead. 825' C. Tin. 228' C. 
Cadmium, 31.V C. Zinc, 420° C. 
Bismuth, 267° C. 

2. Alloys of two metals. 

Load, parte, 400 30,1 809 487 
Tin, parte, 600 095 631 533 

Melting Point in 169" 187° 181 ' 197" 
Centigr. 

Lead, parte, 637 778 840 875 

Tin. parte, 368 223 160 185 

Melting Point in 235"° 270= 288" 292° 
Centigr. 

All of these alloys may be melted in 
a bath of some fatty oil, or of stearic 
acid. 

3. Alloys of three metals. 

Lead, 897 434 

Cadmium, 71 67 
Bismuth, 582 499 

Molt. Point, 89.5' 95' 

Load, 250 312 500 333 
Bismuth, 500 500 300 833 
Tin, 250 95 200 33=1 

Melt. Point.~95° 9V 100 7 lST 

Lead, 269 
Zinc, 42 
Tin, 689 

Melt. Point, I08~ 
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Five of the above become liquid at 
or below the temperature of coiling 
water. The last-named alloy, melting 
at 168' C, is useful on account of its 
melting point being intermediate be- 
tween the low-fusible and high-fusible 
alloys. Besides, it is inexpensive, as 



4. Alloys of four metals. 

Lead, 249 251 260 243 

Cadmium. 106 102 70 131 

Bismuth, 501 504 522 488 

Tin, 148 143 148 138 

Melt. Point, 65.5' 67.5* 68.5' 68.5* 

Lead, 344 267 250 

Cadmium, 63 100 125 

Bismuth, 500 500 500 

Tin. 94 133 125 

Melt. Point. 70.5° 63* 68' 

All of these melt below the boiling 
point of water. When cold, they are 
hard and brittle. 

In preparing Buch alloys, the pro- 
portions must be carefully observed. 
The metal with highest fusing point 
must be melted first, then the next one 
added, and the mixture cooled enough 
to just avoid solidifying it. Then the 
next metal is added, and so forth. By 
repeated melting and cooling the alloy, 
it becomes more homogeneous. 

No. 1.643.- Sodio- Bonzoate, Sodio- 
Cinnamato, and Sodio Salicylate of 
Callbine (M. J. et al.). 

On page 195 of our last volume we 
gave formulas for the preparation of 
two of these compounds which we 
took from the Pharmaceutische Zei- 
tung. and were communicated to this 
journal by Mr. C. Schwarz. They are 
as follows: 

SodloClnonmate Sodio-Salicylate 
of C«JTrtne. ot CalTniie. 

Part*. p»ru. 



Caffeine 21.2 

Cinnamic acid. . . . 14.8 

Salicylic acid 

Cinnamate sodium. 17.0 
Salicylate todium 



21.2 
13.8 
33.8 



Caffeine per cent in 
finished prepar. .39.6 30* 

Since publishing the above formula, 
however, we have had occasion to pre- 
pare considerable quantities of Die 
sodio -benzoato and sodio-Halicylnto of 
caffeine ourselves, and before under- 
taking the preparation, we found that 
the above-named percentage does not 
agree with that given by Merck in hi* 
original announcement (see New Rem., 
1883, 1R8), according to which the three 
salt* should contain the following per- 
centages: 

sodio- benzoato 50. ) 

sodio-cinnauiate. . . .62.2 > of caffeine. 

aodio-salicylate . . . .62.5 ) 

It is evident, therefore, that the pro- 
portions given by Schwarz cannot be 
used if products of this percentage are 
required. 

On experimenting, it will be found 
that it is not necessary to employ any 
of the ready-made sodium salts at all. 
or, if the ready-madcsalte are used, the 
compound may be prepared without 
adding fresh acid. When caffeine 
is mixed with an equivalent quan- 
tity of any of the above acids, and 
the mixture heated with water until 
it is dissolved, on cooling, some of 
the constituents will separate if the 
solution was concentrated. The latter 
will also Is? found to have a very 
acid reaction, because the caffeine is 
unable to saturate the acid in the pres- 
ence of water. If now a little solution 
of caustic soda be added until the acid 
reaction of the solution is partly neu- 
tralized, it will be found that, on cool- 
ing, there is a diminished tendency of 
the constituents to crystallize out, in 
proportion as there is more soda 
added. In other words, the solubility 
of the resulting compound in water is 
the greater the more soda it contains. 
For this reason it is best to add a suf- 
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ficient amount of soda to iust neutral- 
ize the acid, or at least to leave only a 
faint excess of acid. 

Sodio-beuzoate of sodium, therefore, 
may be prepared in the following man- 
ner: 

Caffeine 21.2 parte. 

Benzoic acid 12.8 

Caustic soda q. s. 

(NaHO). 
Water 200 

Add the caffeine and benzoic acid to 
the water and heat the mixture in a 
porcelain capsule until it is dissolved. 
Then remove a small measured portion 
of the liquid and keep it in reserve for 
use. in case the main portion should be 
inadvertently oversaturated with soda. 
Cautiously add to the main portion a 
solution of caustic soda, frequently 
stirring and testing it with litmus-paper 
or with phenol-phthalein paper, until it 
is neutral or onlv faintly supersatu- 
rated. Now add ihe reserved portion 
and afterwards, cautiously, enough 
soda-Bolution to render the liquid al- 
most neutral. Finally, evaporate to 
dryness, stirring briskly toward the 
last, powder the residue and keep it 
in well-stopped bottles. Tho solution 
should be evaporated at once. If it is 
allowed to stand in a cold place, the 
caffeine will sometimes crystallize out. 

If a measured portion of the liquid 
is reserved and the volume of soda- 
solution employed for the main portion 
has In-en noted, it is easy to calculate 
pretty close to the amount of soda- 
solution still needed. (This method of 
saturation may be employed with ad- 
vantage in many other cases.) A very 
small amount of soda is required for 
the above purpose, one which does not 
stand in any clearly understood rela- 
tion to the other constituents used. 
By actual trial, the above-named quan- 
tities of caffeine and benzoic acid re- 
quired 1.475 parts of absolute sodium 
hydrate (NaHO). 

Tho salt thus obtainod contains be- 
tween 00 and 61 per cent of caffeine, 
and, though it slightly differs in 
strength from that made by Merck, 
yet it may be unhesitatingly used in 
the same dose. 

As it would be more convenient, 
however, to be able to remember a 
simple relationship, in figures, between 
these compound caffeine-salts and 

Cre caffeine itself, it would, perhaps, 
still better to adjust the final pro- 
duct so— in the case of the three suite 
mentioned in the beginning — that each 
shall contain exactly C>0 per cent of 
caffeine. 

In this case tho formula for a SO? 
sodio-benzoate of caffeine would be as 
follows : 

Caffeine 60. 

Benzoic acid 28.8 

Soda (calculated as NaHO) 

ab. 3 48 parts or . . q.s. 

Sodium benzoate (about 17.72 
parte) q.s. 

Prepare the salt, as above directed, 
from ihe first three ingredients, evap- 
orate the final solution in a tared cap- 
sule to dryness, ascertain the weight 
of the residue, then add enough ben- 
zoate of sodium to bring the contents 
to 100 parte, re-dissolve in water, evap- 
orate again, dry, and reduce the resi- 
due to powder. 

The sodio-NAl icy late and sodio-cinna- 
mate of caffeine may be prepared in 
the same maimer. In these cases it 
will also be found advisable to adopt 
the strength of 50'i. 

We shall recur to the subject of tho 
preparation of these salts at another 
time. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the German Pharmaceutical Associa- 
ting some time ago, proposed the fol- 
lowing requirements of purity for two 
of these salts : 

Sodio- Benzoate of Caffeine. 

White granules, consisting of an 
amorphous powder, having a faint 
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odor of benzoin, and an aromatic, bit- 
ter, nnd bcnzoiulike taste. When the 
compound is caut iously heated between 
two watch-glasses, crystals of caffeine 
sublime. It is soluble, with a very 
gentle heat, in 2 parts of water, re- 
quires not less than 40 twirls of alco- 
hol for solution, and yields its caffeine 
to chloroform. On evaporating the 
chloroformic solution, the residue, 
when mixed with chlorine water and 
dried on the water-bath, yields a vol- 
lowish-red mass, which acquires a fine 
purple color upon the addition of am- 
monia [characteristics of caffeine]. 
The addition of hydrochloric acid to 
the aqueous solution of the compound 
produces a white crystalline precipi- 
tate [benzoic acid], which is re-dissolved 
either by heating or by the addition 
of alcohol. With ferric chloride it [the 
aqueous solution] yields a light brown 
precipitate, which disappears on the 
simultaneous addition of hydrochloric 
acid and alcohol. 

On warming 0.5 Gm. of the com- 
pound with 5 Uc. of chloroform, re- 
peating this several times with fresh 
portions of the solvent, and evaporat- 
ing the latter, not Uws than 0.2 Gm. of 
caffeine should be left behind. 

: 0.5 Gm. (8 grains). 
1.3 Gm. (24 grain*). 

Sodio-Salicylate of Caffeine. 

A white amorphous powder, odor- 
less, of a peculiar bitterish-sweet 
taste, evolving vapors of caffeine 
when heated to about 180" C. [356 F.J, 
which congeal to microscopic crystal- 
line needles when coining in contact 
with a cold piece of glass. It is solu- 
ble in 2 parte of water and in 20 parts 
of alcohol, and it yields its caffeine to 
chloroform, particularly on warming. 
Oil evaporating the chloroformic solu- 
tion, the residue, when mixed with 
chlorine water and dried on the water- 
bath, yields a yellowish-red mass, 
which acquires a fine purple color up- 
on the addition of ammonia [char, of 
caffeine]. The aqueous solution of the 
salt stnks a d«>p violet color with 
ferric chloride, and with hydrochloric 
acid it yields a white, crystalline pre- 
cipitate, disap|>earing either on heat- 
ing or upon the addition of alcohol 
[char, of salicylic ncid). 

On warming 0.4 Gm. of the com- 
pound with 4 C.c. of chloroform, re- 
peating this several times with fresh 
portions of the solvent, and evaporat- 
ing the latter, not less than 0.2 Gm. of 
caffeine should be left behind. 
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alteratives. Subsequently the author 
had occasion to study its effects in 
diabetes, but did not publish his re- 
sults until the year 1882, after having 
had an experience of twenty years with 
this disease. According to him, the 
remedy is one of the most trustworthy 
and effective in diabetes (mellitus ana 
insipidus). His own formula for pre- 
paring the solution, given in the 
Dentm-he Klinik (1. c), is as follows, 
translated into English: 
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Maximum ningle 

i daily dose 



0.4 Gm. (8 grains). 



Maximum single d 

Maximum dully dose : 1.2 Om. (is'grain*) 

As will be seen, the compounds de- 
scribed by the Pharm. Committee are 
apparently of a different strength from 
that originally indicated by Merck. 
In fact they are not true salts, nnd 
may be made to vary in their compo- 
sition by varying the proportions of 
the ingredients within considerable 
limits. 

No. 1,644.— Clemens' Solution of 
Bromide of Arsenic. 

We have again had several inquiries 
directed to us regarding the above 
preparation. A short time ago, wo 
looked up the original papers of Dr. 
Clemens for the use of a friend, and 
from this we will abstract here the 
more important points, particularly as 
it appears that the remedy is being 
more frequently usod than formerly. " 

Dr. Theodor C. Clemens, of Frank- 
furt on the Main (barn there on July 
1st, 1824. and still in practice), pub- 
lished his first paper on Bromide of 
Arsenic Solution in the Dt'tttwhe Klinik 
of 1859 (pp. 95, 10(3, 117) under the title 
" Das arsenigsaure Bromkali "(~ "ar- 
scnite of bromide of potassium";. At 
that time he advocated the remedy 
chiefly in certain obstinate skin-dis- 
eases," intermittent fever, ami some 
other disorders requiring powerful 



i Acid. powd.. 
Carbonate of Potassium. a£ gr. S7j> 
Boil with: 

Distilled Water lb. 4 

until all is dissolved; cool, and add: 
Distilled Water to make..troy 5 11* 
Then add: 

Pure Bromine gr. 115 

He directs this solution to be agi- 
tated several times daily during the 
first week. During the fourth week 
it will become colorless, and is then 
ready for use. It should be kept in a 
cool and dark place. 

In the Allyem. Med. Central. Zeit. of 
1882 (p. 41. note), he says that the 
solution improves by age, and that it 
should be perfectly limpid, colorless, 
and tasteless. 

His mode of using it in diabetes is as 
followg: The patient being put on a 
nourishing meat diet, the above solu- 
tion is administered at first in single- 
drop doses diluted with much water, 
say, one drop of the solution three 
times a day in a tumbler of water. 
After this has been kept up for about 
eight days, the harrowing and un- 
noving thirst of the patient will gene- 
rally be greatly relieved. The urine 
should be carefully examined, and the 
quantity of sugar determined (most 
readily by the polariscope). The dose 
of the solution is then gradually to be 
increased to three drops, thrice daily, 
each dose being administered in a 
tumblerful of water. After about four- 
teen days, the amount of sugar in the 
urine will become less. When this 
point is reached, the dose is again 
gradually diminished until the single- 
drop doses are reached again, at which 
rate it may be continued for years 
without injurious effects. It is only 
necessary, besides, to observe the usual 
rules of diet suitable for diabetic pa- 
tients, with the additional precaution 
tliat neither sour food nor raw fruits 
be eaten about the time when the medi- 
cine is to be taken. A very great ad- 
ditional help in the treatment of 
diabetes is "deep, often-repeated in- 
spiration of fresh air, the confined 
atmosphere of dwellings and rooms 
beiuK the worst enemy of such pa- 
tients/' ^ 
Concerning the chemical reaction 
which takes place in making the solu- 
tion, we can only advance a theoreti- 
cal opinion, based on general chemical 
principles: 57. 5 grains of arseniousacid 
(AsiOi) require for conversion into 
arsenite of potassium (KH.AsO.) about 
40.1 grains of pure carbonate of potas- 
sium, or about 49.6 grains of the ordi- 
salt. Hence, only a portion of the 
carbonate of potassium is thus con- 
sumed, and the liquid must have an 
alkaline reaction. When the bromine 
is added, the latter is gradually con- 
verted into hydrobromic acid, oxygen 
being slowly eliminated. 115 grains of 
bromine converted into hydrobromic 
acid require a little over 98 grains of 
pure carbonate of potassium for neu- 
tralization. As there is only about 
8 grains, it is evident that th:> whole 
of the hydrobromic acid cannot bo 
saturated, but only a quantity cor- 
responding to about 9.4 grains of bro- 
mine. The remainder must be present 
as free acid. Just at this moment, we 
have no specimen of the genuine solu- 
tion on hand to verify our speculation, 
but we shall shortly navo occasion to 
test it. In our last May number 
(p. 99) we quoted a modified formula 
at present under trial. 



Blodgetti. — A TexaB correspondent 
gives the following as a " correct 
translation " of Rev. Mr. Wilson's for- 
mula for consumption cure: 

Blodgetti. 

8 Powd. ext. logwood 4 oz. 

" gum arabic 1 oz. 

augur 1* oz. 

" tragacauth 1 drachm. 

Mix together. 

For maconin, Dss., he uses the fol- 
lowing: Morphine Hiilph., grams x. ; 
powdered sugar, grains x. Mix. 

Hypophoa. of lime l{ oz. 

Ext. cinchona, 3 ij. ; for this be uses 
chinoidine, 2 drachms. 

Alantine, 3 i. ; for this he uses powd. 
castile soap, 1 drachm. 

8ugar l pound. 

Port wine.whiakev.orrum 1 pint. 
Water 2 pints. 

Mix the whole, shake well for a few 
days, when it will be ready for use. 
Dose, tablespoonful.* 

Bromidia.— The following formula; 
are said to respectively lead to per- 
manently clear mixtures: 

Pot. Brom., 

Chloral Hydrat aa |iv. 

Sol. Ext. Cannabis Ind., 

Sol. Ext. Hyoscyam fiagr. xri. 

Alcohol J ij? 

Soft Water q. s. ad O. i. 

M. 

Rub extracts in glass mortar with 
alcohol until dissolved ; rub salts to a 
powder, and mix. Then add hot water, 
triturate until dissolved, then filter. 

Pot. Brom., 

Chloral Hydrat aft ! ij. 

Ext. Cannabis Ind., 

S 0 a^..::::::::-S^ L 
iXSl* 9 --* flJL 

Thompson's Eye-Water is reported 
to contain: 

Sulphate of Zinc .... 90 grains. 
Sulphate of Copper. .. 5 " 

Tinct. Saffron 2 drachma. 

Tinct. Camphor 1 drachm. 

Rose Water Bounces. 

Dial. Water 8 

Mix and filter.* 

Perry Davis' Pain KUlor is said to 
bo prepared as follows : 
Take of 

Powdered Gualoc 20 lba. 

Camphor 2 " 

Powdered Cayenne Pepper 6 " 
Caustic Liquor of Ammo- 
nia 1 lb. 

Powdered Opium 4 '" 

Digest in 32 gallons of alcohol for 
two weeks, and filter. • 



Oil of Lavender 4 fl. oz. 

Oil of Bergamol . . 4 •' " 

Oil of Neroli 8 " drachma. 

Oil of Orange 4" 

Oil of Clove 1 " drachm. 

Pure Musk 4 grains. 

Cologne Spirit. 90'., 1 gallon. 
Tincture of Tonka, sufficient to 
color. 

Macerate 15 days, and filter through 



Extract of Lilac.— Piesse's "Per- 
fumery and Kindred Arts " gives this : 

Extract of Tuberose I pint. 

Extract of Cassia . J " 

Extract of Orange Flower. I " 

Tincture of Orria J '• 

Tincture of Civet i " 

Rote Water, Triple J " 

• Drmmi.l t l 
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The Practice on Pharmacy : A Trea- 
tise on the Modes of Making and Dis- 
pensing Officinal, Uiiotticinal, and 
Extem|vornnoous Preparations, with 
Descriptions of their Properties. 
Uses, and Doses. Intended as a 
Hand-Book for Pharmacists and 
Physicians, and as a Text-Book for 
Students. Bv Joseph B. Reming- 
ton, Ph.G.. Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Pharmacy, and Di- 
rector of the Pharmaceutical La- 
boratory of the. Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharinacv, etc., etc. With 
nearly MM) Illustrations. 8vo. Phila 
delphia <J. B. Lippineott Company), 

1HS5; pp. 1,080. 

The work begins with an introduc- 
tion explaining the nature or object* 
of pharmacopoeias and dispensatories, 
and the general rules and principles 
by which the arrangement of the sub- 
ject matter and the nomenclature of 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia is governed. 
Next follows Part I., treating of the 
operations and manipulations occur- 
ring in pharmacy, together with the 
descriptions and illustrations of 
various forms of apparatus. A 
great deal of labor has evident- 
ly been bestowed upon this sec- 
tion. Since the time of " Mohr- 
Red wood -Procter," we have 
had no comprehensive work of 
reference on this important 
subject. Most of the new im- 
provements or new appliances 
that were devised in subsequent 
years required to be searched 
for, with considerable loss of 
time, in the vnrious pharmaceu- 
tical journals, the illustrated 
price-lists of dealers in appara- 
tus, glass-ware, etc., ami in 
various other works. Prof. 
Remington has collected to- 
er whatever appeared to 
to be of sufficient import- 
ance and usefulness, and has 
presented it in an acceptable 
maimer. It given us pleasure 
to observe that in the prepara- 
tion of the matter in tins sec- 
tion the author has availe<l 
himself largely of the pages of 
New Remedies mid The Ameri- 
can Dkixkhst. 

Part II. treats of the officinnl prepa- 
rations made by solution, maceration, 
percolation, and mixing. In this por- 
tion of the work we would like to sec, 
in a subsequent edition, a more com- 
plete account of foreign pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations, such as "aleoolat," 
"alcoolature," "aleoole," "tisane." 
"potio." etc.. which need not be 
enumerated in detail, and might be 
given in smaller type. But if such 
terms as "saceharure," " elaxxsaecha- 
rum," etc., are explained, it might be 
well to include them all. Indeed, it 
would be very desirable to give such 
an account of foreign pharmacy and 
foreign pharmacopoeias, that the 
reader would be enabled to make com- 
parisons with our own, and to recog- 
nize the distinctive peculiarities or 
differences inherent to the foreign 
preparations. The work would there- 
far become still more useful to Un- 
practical pharmacist. . 

Part III. treats of chemicals, and 
here we encounter a very useful fea- 
ture in a series of diagrammatic tables 
presenting the definition, description, 
and tests of the several substances in 
a very practical and lucid method. 

Organic and animal substance arc 
treat ed of in Part IV. Great care and 
much work has evidently been be- 
stowed upon this part , in which a large 
number of unolHcinal drups and prin- 
ciples, or other vegetable or animal 
derivatives have been included. 
Curiously enough, the last chapter 
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(LXII.) of Part IV. treats of pharma- 
ceutical testing. This seems to us to be 
out of place here. It should either be 
placed somewhere under Part III., or 

irerhaps as last chapter under Part I. 
> rohni»Iy its insertion was determined 
on at the last moment only. In a sec- 
ond edition of the work, we would sug- 
gest that a more detailed explanation 
of the methods of volumetric analysis 
and its application to special cases ls» 
given. 

Part V. treats of extemporaneous 
pharmacy. Here the experience of 
the author has enabled him to cover 
the ground very fully. Every phar- 
macist should carefully peruse this 
portion, as it contains many important 
hints, insuring accuracy, safety, and 
dispatch in dispensing, which, though 
generally known as beneficial, vet are 
frequently disregarded. The fact of 
their being presented in a connected 
manner makes their imi>ortnnce more 
prominent. 

The concluding part (VI.) contains 
a formulary of unofflcinal prepara- 
tions. 

Having thus briefly outlined the 
contents, and basing our judgment 
mainly upon the more important por- 
tions of the work which we have read 
and examined with care, we have no 
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among them are some which were 
hitherto unnoticed by European 
writers. The author has ndiipteil the 
nomenclature followed in Hooker's 
Flora of India. 

In the preface he giv<-s a brief ac- 
count of one of the chief sources of 
information already made use of for 
the first edition, viz., a copious trea- 
tise on materia mexlica. entitled Makh. 
zan-el-Adwiya. compiled by Mir Mu 
hammad Husain, a native of Khorasun 
and pupil of Mir Muhnmmud Ali-el- 
Husaini : he resided first in Kborasnn. 
then inShiroz. and afterwards in India, 

f rincipally at Murshidabad in Bengal, 
le tells us in his preface that in A. 
H. 1185 (a.d. 1771) he was persuaded 
to undertake the compilation of a 
Persian pharmacopoeia, and that, 
when this was completed, he com- 
menced writing the Mukhzan-el-Ad- 
wiya, or "Treasury of Medicines," a 
work compiled from the most impor- 
tant of the Arabic, Persian, and Indian 
works on materia medicn, supple- 
mented by his own experience. There 
is ample evidence that he did not ac- 
cept without inquiry the statements 
of older writers, as in many coses, after 
quoting their opinion, he proves it 
from personal observation to be incor- 

An index of MarAthl 
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of useful plants is to be added 
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Stittkriwo Cx'wntiiKR in m-arch of hippurate of nodlttm.— 

Up." 

Dhi'o-clkrc, wl>« to • luvmurr or a brat-club, ami think* 
hx-uu.r I* lryli.it to rai« ■ clH-rr- " Hurrah ! Ft.cgmdr 



hesitation in saying that thero is no 
treatise on pharmacy in the English 
language which could approach it in 
completeness or usefulness. Though 
primarily intended for the student, it 
will be found a valuable aid and wo~k 
of reference for all who have to do 
with drugs, either as manufacturers, 
or dispensers, or prescribers. 

Typographically considered, the 
book is one of the" handsomest we have 
seen for a long time. 

The Veoetarlf. Materia Mrdica of 
Western India. By W Dymock, 
Surgeon-Major, Bombay Army. 
Principal medical storckecjicr to 
Government; late Professor of Ma- 
teria Mediea, Grant College. Bjiu 
bay: etc. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Parts I., II. Svo. 
Bombay. 1885. 
The great value of Prof. Dymoek's 
work has been amply testified to by 
the rapid exhaustion of the first edition. 
In this present one, the additions and 
improvements are quite numerous, 
equal care and attention having been 
bestowed upon every department of 
the subject. The history of each drug 
has been given more in detail, in con- 
sequence of a more thorough study of 
oriental sources of information, as we 
readily can recognize. The description, 
chemistry, uses, and commercial fea- 
tures have likewise been revised where 
necessary. Several drugs omitted in 
the first edition have ' 



Fluid Tolu for Syrup — This 
title, as well as '•Solublo Tinc- 
ture of Tolu," is applied, of 
late, to certain preparations 
claiming to yield, by mere mix- 
ture with simple syrup, an ele- 
gant full strength syrupusTolu- 
The folio win 

ser, is biised upon the idea that 
<tje the principles dissolved and 
W held by the syrup arts the acids 
W of the balsam and some volatile 
« oil: 

U Balsam of Tola ? 3 

Alcohol fl.j 6 

Glycerin fl. f 13 

Carbonate of Magnesium gr. 120 

Water q. g. 

" Hip. Dissolve the balsam in the 
mixed alcohol mid glycerin 
with heat; add 12 ounces of 
water ; let stand till cool. Pour 
the milky (cinnamic acid) liquid off 
from the" baLsmnic resinous precipi- 
tate; then rub it with the magnesia, 
and filter, making up to 2 pints with a 
mixture of alcohol. 1 part, and water. 
2 parts, poured through the filter. Of 
this, use 1 ounce to 15 ounces of syrup 
simplex to make the 1870 syrup. To 
make the 1880 syrup, the magnesia 
must lie omitted, and the liquid strain- 
ed and made up to the measures stated. 
2 ounces of this, added to 11 ounces of 
syrup simplex, will fully equal, in re- 
sulting strength, the 1880 formula.* 

Green Cerate is suggested as the 
possible want of a physician who 
ordered "green salvo": 

Yellow Wax 10 parts. 

Burgundy Pilch. 5 " 

Turpentine 3 " 

Pulverized Verdigri* .... 1 part. 
Add the verdigris to a cerate formed 
of the first three ingredients. May bo 
formed into thin cakes by rattling it 
into paper moulds.* 

[Itseoms to us more probable that 
the preserilier intended the so-called 
Unguentum viruMum, or Aikps viri- 
ifin, prepared by digesting lard with 
fresh dandelion and elder leaves (or 
any other non-medicinal leaves), 
whereby the lard takes up chlorophyl 
and acquires a green color. It is sotne- 
times used as a oasis for eye-salves, or 
even by itself alone. -Ed. Am. Dr. J 

• Untional iHaygtst. 
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NOTES Off 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

[Continued from p. v ] 
TBOCHKS — PA8TILLKH. 

Troches or Pastilles, Trochiaei. Pa* 
tiiii, aresmall round cakes, weigh- 
ing from 0.5-1.0-5.0 Gm. (8, 16 to 80 
grains). As a rule, the weight of 1.0 
gramme (16 grains) is that most com- 
monly used, and it is also sanctioned 
by the Pharmacopoea Qermanica.t 
When a physician prescribes Troches, 
they are dispensed when only partially 
dried, while, when they are intended 
to be kept in stock for a long time, 
they should be perfectly dried. The 
process of drying is carried on in a 
moderately warm place. The time re- 
quired for the production of from ten 
to thirty troches, including drying, is 
about two 
hours. 

The prepa- 
ration of the 
mass for 
troches or pas- 
tilles, accord- 
ing to the pre- 
scription of a 
physician, was 
formerly ac- 
complished, 
and would to- 
day be accom- 
plished if the 
necessary ap- 
paratus were 
not at hand, 
as follows: 
The mass from 
which the 
troches are 
to be made 
is given the 
consistence of 
bolus (see pagt> 
8). 

Every 250 
parte of the 
powdered 
mixture, if it 
does not con- 
tain any vis- 
cous matters, 
must receive 
a n addition 

of not more than 1 part of finely pow- 
dered tragacanth, or 5 parts of marsh- 
mallow root. Should more be used, 
the troches would be too hard when 
dried. The division of the mass is ef- 
fected by means of the pill-machine, 
being rubbed into what is termed a 
pill-string, which is cutoff between the 
grooved halves of the pill-machine 
under pressure, the pieces thus cut off 
are then trimmed with a knife, formed 
into pills, consperged, and pressed 
tolerably flat with a cork which has 
been notched on its smooth surface 
into a lattice-work or star-shaped 
device. A troche-stamp of metal, with 
a wooden handle, shaped like an or- 
dinary letter sealing tool t engraved 
with a star-shaped device, is also used. 
The rim of the troche is rounded, but 



the larger ones, espncially when the 
mis i was not of sufficient plasticity, 
are apt to be more or less notched or 
cracked which, of course, is to be 
avoided as far as possible. 

Troches have recently been designat- 
ei as pastilles, and those in which 
sugar or chocolate form the chief con- 
stituents and corrigents of taste are 
known by this name exclusively. The 
Pharmacopoea Germanica, ed. I., 
translates irocJiitci into pastilles, and 
this designation, on account of its 
easier pronunciation, boa become the 
one most generally employed.' 

There are two kinds of pastilles, dis- 
tinguished by their preparation and 
composition. In one kind sugar is the 
constituent, and in the other choco- 
late (Serotaa Cacoa praeparata\. 

Pastilles with scqar. The mass 
for these is prepared by thoroughly 
triturating and mixing the drug cm- 
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Fw. 1.— Vertical section of pastille-raaker j », cylinder with handle : 
1. Troche stamped wllh a cork notched In lattice work. S, Troche stamp 



with a troche stain 



br the paid lie-maker: a and c are paaUlles made of sugar. * to a pastille uf chocolate, a, _ 
Morphine, e, f, Pastilles of Santonin. Fro. «.— Pastille-maker with spring and adjustable ecrew 



ployed with a portion of the sugar, 
ana also with the powder that serves 
as the constituent, and after the whole 
powdered mass has been thoroughly 
mixed, adding cold water gradually, 
with continuous kneading, until a 
plastic mass is obtained. Tragacanth 
is generally used as the constituetit.and 
gum-arabic, marshmallow, and white 
of egg are also frequently employed. 
The addition of a mixture of 1 part 
tragacanth and 2 parts gum-arabic 
will render the pastilles attractive in 
appearance. A further condition to be 
observed is that very finely-powdered 
sugar should be used. It is necessary 
to be cautious in adding the traga- 
canth. since it has a tendency to make 
the outside of the pastilles too hard 
when employed in excess. The pas- 
tilles, when dried, should be only so 
hard as to be easily crushed between 
the teeth. 

Although a perfectly satisfactory 
pastille mass which dries easily and is 
also sufficiently hard, can be made 
from 100. 0 grammes of powdered sugar 
(see below), and 8.0 grammes glyceri- 
nated water, still a trifling addition of 
powdered tragacanth (say 0.1 0.2 to 
100. 0 of powdered sugar) is recommend- 

• Pastilles are alio called faMeftrsin French. The 
application of the term* spirals or cooes to pastille* 
is entirely inadmissible. 
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• The basis of this series of 
edition of Hager's "Technlk dec Pharmaceutlscnen 
Receptor." The editors hare, however, found It 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to German r and to In- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed In f |. 

The tasa nf tba original text has been kindly 
granted br Dr. Hsgsr. 

t An absolute confusion prevails In medical and 
pharmaceutical works, among the various designs 
lions Trochitct. PntUUi, Tabultr. Rntubr, Tab- 
lef fes. Cones or Spiral*, so that It Is scarcely poesi 
ble to obtain an Intelligent view of these forms of 
administration of medicines. The designations ob- 
served In this work conform to the most prevalent 
custom In pharmaceutical practice. Aufiiius 
Is said to be the diminutive of pan <*, 



able, since tho mass is thereby rendered 
more conveniently plastic. In this case, 
each 0. 1 gramme of tragacanth will re- 
quire 0.5 gramme mora of glycerinated 
water. Although it is true that glycerin 
is a hygroscopic substance, yet, in this 
case, experience shows that it does not 
impede the drying of the pastille mass ; 
the pastilles having been dried for 
several hours in air at the ordinary 
temperature, and then in a heat of 
about 26* C. will keep without under- 
going any alteration. 

The Pnarmacop. Germanica, ed. I., 
directs that the powdered sugar should 
be moistened with diluted alcohol, and 
the pastilles made under pressure. For 
a pastille-mass made in this way, 100.0 
parts of powdered Buper and 10.0- 
11.0 parts of dilute alcohol are re- 
quired, but the mass has not sufficient 
coherence and plasticity, and too 
easily adheres to whatever it may rest 
upon. By the 
addition o f 
gl y cerinated 
water and 
some traga- 
canth, a mass 
is obtained 
which neither 
adheres to the 
tool with 
which it is 
pressed, nor 
clings to the 
a p p a ratua 
with which it 
comes into 
contact. The 
appearance of 
the past illes is 
always i m - 
proved when 
no addition of 
conspergent 
powder 
(starch or ly- 
copodium) iB 
made in their 
manufacture. 
Aqua Qly- 
cerinata, o r 
g I y c eri nated 
water, consists 
of equal parts, 
glycerin ana 
water. 
In prepar- 
ing a pill-mass in which Bugar is 
the constitutcnt, about } of the 
quantity of sugar is taken and 
the necessary amount of water 
added. Then by diligent kneading 
with the pestle, it is made into a mass 
from which pastilles can be shaped, 
and the rest of the sugar is added with 
continued kneading. At first the mass 
is crumbly, but as the kneading pro- 
cc?ds it will, partly in consequence of 
deliquescence of part of the sugar, 
become soft, often too soft, so that it 
will be necessary to add more pow- 
dered sugar to obtain the proper con- 
sistence for a pastille-mass. Thus the 
labor may be reduced by employing 
the greater part of the sugar in making 
the mixture into a soft pastille-mass, 
and then adding tho rest of the sugar. 
Since tho pastille-mass containing 
sugar crumbles after lying for five or 
ten minutes, and has to be made plastic 
again by further kneading, it is re- 
commended that the quantities that are 
to be made into pastilles be carefully 
weighed and divided by weight (and 
not by being dividod by the pill-ma- 
chine). The manner of making sugar 
pastilles varies considerably according 
as a larger or smaller number is de- 
sired. 

If but few (from 10-50 pastilles) arc 
to be made, or if the drug employed is 
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a very active one, bo that th 
must be accurately determined, the 
following procedure is adopted: the 
pastille- mass rendered perfectly plastic 
by having been kneaded with the 
pestle, as described in the making of 
trochee, is made into portions with a 
pastille-divider, or, if this is not at 
Land, with a pill-machine, and each 
portion from which a pastille is to be 
made, is shaped into a pill and thrown 
into the cylinder of the pastille- maker, 
which is made of white-metal, brass, 
or German silver (c), open at the top 
and bottom, and then flattened by 
means of the wooden pestle (p), either 
by sufficient pressure or by moderate 
blows. A piece of stout paraffin 
paper forms a suitable foundation for 
the pastille to rest on. 

Conspergentsare lined only wbon the 
mass is sticky or adhesive. Then the 
bottom of the cylinder must also be 
dipped into the powder before the 
making of each pastille. If, despite 
this precaution, some of the mass 
should adhere, it must bo at once re- 
moved by wiping with a cloth. The 
pestle (p), which may be made of any 
hard wood, must not fit so closely into 
the cylinder as to prevent the escape 
of the air upwards, when it is forced 
down. Furthermore, as it is customary 
to impress a device or the name of the 
maker on the pastille, the lower end of 
the pestle is furnished with a female 
- thread, in which the stamp (at) 
of boxwood or metal) may be 
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The pastille-divider is made from 
hard wood of the form and size of the 
cutter or divider of the pill-machine, 
except that its ridges are one centi- 
meter apart 

In the preparation of a large quan- 
tity of pastille-mass, a rolling appa- 
ratus is used, consisting of a rolUnK- 
board and rolling-pin (see the following 
cut). 

The ROLLING-BOARD (l>) is about 20 
Cm. (8 inch.) broad, 30 Cm. (14 inch.) 
long, and 3 Cm. (It inch.) thick, made 
of nard wood, and perfectly even 
and smooth. Along both the long 
sides two ledges are fastened, which 
reach beyond the surface of the board 
about 8.75 Mm. (ab. t inch) above the 
upper and 3.5 Mm. (ab. | inch) above 
the lower Bide. The rolling-pin is 
made of the same wood, about 7.5 Cm. 
(3 inch.) in diameter and 25 to 26 Cm. 
(ab. 10 inch.) long. The pin revolves 
around an axis, of which one end is 
fastened and the other has a handle 
which can be unscrewed. 

After the dried board has been well 
sprinkled or dusted with the consper- 
gent powder, a portion of the pastille- 
mass is cut off, made into a cake, and 
flattened with the hand, dusted with 
couspergent powder, and spread out 
with the rolling-pin into a uniform 
mass. As the ledges on the sides of 
the board offer a resistance to the 
pressure of the rolling-pin, the thick- 
ness of the layer of the pastille-mass 
is necessarily equal throughout. The 
surface of the mass is now again to 
be sprinkled with conspergent pow- 
der, which is rubbed over with the 
palm of the hand, and the mass is 
then punched out with the pastille- 
maker. If it is not desired to make 
the pastilles with a device or the name 
of the maker, the pestle of the pastille- 
maker is removed, and the punching 
process continued, without shaking 
out the pastilles which may be adhering 
to the Bides of the cylinder, until the 
latter is filled. This, of course, is only 
practicable when a conspergent pow- 
der is employed in the process. 

Pastille- maker with spring and 
adjustable screw. This instrument 
varies in size and circumference. It 
differs from the simple pastille-maker 
in that, by means of it, pastilles can 
be punched out, of any desired definite 
weight and thickness, and the use of 
the rolling-board with side ledges dis- 



with. The pastille-mass is 
out on any smooth, powdered 
surface, such as a slab of marble or a 
board, by means of the rolling-pin, to 
a thickness slightly in excess of that 
which tbe pastilles are to have. Tlie 
mass is then punched by the pastille- 
maker, and the lever on tho side being 
pressed, the pastilles are thrown out 
and lain on a plate to dry. Tbe pas- 
tille-maker consists of a cylinder of 
plated copper, c c, surmounted by a 
wooden knob, b, fastened to it by 
means of two little sere ws. The knob 
b is bored lengthwise through its cen- 
tre, and the aperture closed with t n 
adjustable screw a. According as tbis 
adjustable screw is moved up or down, 
the play of the stamp e d is deter- 
mined, and the space below the stamp 
which is to be filled by the pastille is 
likewise thus regulated. The spring 
/ causes the lever g to force the stamp 
e d upwards against the adjustable 
screw a. On tne other hand, if the 
lever q i, at the point i, is pressed 
toward the knob b, the stam p is pushed 
downwards, and the pastilles which 
have been pushed out are forced out 
of the bottom of the cylinder. In using 
this instrument, it is necessary to 
wipe off the lower end frequently, and 
dip it into the conspergent powder 
during tho process of cutting the pas- 



The drying of pastilles made of 
sugar requires care. The 



Rolling Apparatus for PaatiUM. 

freshly made pastilles are first to be 
dried for at least an hour at tho ordi- 
nary temperature of the air, and then 
exposed to a heat of about 25". After 
the lapse of an hour, they are usually 
dry enough to be dispensed. Thus 10 
to 50 pastilles can be made up in two 
hours. Pastilles intended to be kept 
in stock should be dried for an entire 
day at the ordinary temperature, and 
then placed in a temperature of about 
25", in which they usually dry thor- 
oughly in several hours. A higher 
temperature frequently injures the 
smooth appearance of the pastilles. 

Size of Pastilles. If the prescrip- 
tion leaves the determination of the 
weight or size of the pastilles to the 
dispenser ho should make them of 
the weight of about 1.0 gramme (15* 
or 16 grains). 

R Calomelanos ... 1.0 

Sacchnri q.a. 

M. f. pastilli 30. D. 8 

B PaHillor. Calomelanoa numero 30. D. 
S. (aaO.03 = | gr.). 

In this prescription the dispenser 
has to make pastilles of about 1.0 
gramme weight, from 1.0 gramme of 
calomel, 17.5 grammes ! • 3 ) powdered 
sugar, 0.1 to 0,2 grammes (2-4 gr.) 
powdered trogacanth and 1.7 to l.rt 
grammes (ab. 25 grains) aqua glyceri- 
nata. 

Pastilles containing poisonous drugs 
should bmr a distinctive nutrk 

The sign for pastilles of morphine 
is, for instance, an M with a cross over 

it, as M, but not " Morphine," since the 




physician is only too often placed in 
such a position that he does not deem 
it advisable to allow the patient to 
know the name of the medicine he ad- 
ministers. 

Tablets of santonin also belong to 
the class of powerful drugs, and re- 
quire a sign Buch as shown in the ac- 
companying cut. [Pastilles of mor- 
phine are a form of administration of 
this drug which ought not to be en- 
couraged, and is, in fact, but rarely 
used in this country. — Ed. Am. Dr. I 

Conspergent powder for pastilles. 
If the pastilles are colored, lycopo- 
dium is generally used, alao a mixture 
of lycopodium with very finely pow- 
dered cinnamon. For colorless or 
white pastilles, fine, thoroughly dried, 
wheat-starch powder is generally em- 
ployed, or even a very fine powder of 
talcum venetum. 

Pastilles of cacao mass {chocolate 
muss) are prepared by triturating the 
medicinal substances with from ten 
to twenty times its quantity of cacao 
mass, until it becomes a fine pow- 
der, and adding to the mixture the 
remainder of tne cacao mass, ren- 
dered semi-fluid in tho water- batli. 
The mass, half cooled, or at a tem- 
perature of about 40', is then treated 
dv the pastille-divider and the pas- 
tille-maker in the same manner as 
the pastilles of sugar. Compounds 
which are prone to decompose, as well 
as very bitter or nauseous substances, 
and especially alkaline salts or 
earths are usually made up in 
I astilles of cacao. Alkaline sub- 
stances produce changes in sugar, 
and well dried pastilles containing 
them become soft or tough on be- 
ing kept. A limited number of 
pastilles, which would be used up 
ny the patient in two or three days, 
may, bowever, be made with 
sugar. 

The Finisher* is composed of 
the rolling-disk and a plate, both 
parts of which are of nard wood, 
generally of the pear-tree. The 
rolling-wheel (6) is a turned disk, 
about i inch in thickness, 3* 
inches in diameter, with a pro- 
jecting rim of tV, inch, and with 
a strong button (a) as a handle. The 
other part is a round plate (c). which is 
ab jut (1.6 millimeter) 0.123 inch in 
thickness, and with a diameter of about 
an inch, and a length of from 4} to 
5 inches. The height of the projecting 
rim is about from .15 to .19of an inch. 
Tho die ks and plates are so arranged 
that the parts project vertically upon 
the circular surfaces. The finisher is 
not painted or polished, as the surface 
which is to come in contact with the 
pills should possess the requisite 
roughness. The wood should be thor- 
oughly dried, so as to have no cracks or 



The top should be large enough to 
be conveniently grasped in the hand, 
and fill the closed palmar surface 
thereof. 

Vial's pill-finisher consists of three 
parte: a disk to roll the pills on; 
a movable wooden ring, and a wooden 
disk with a handle fitting into it. The 
two latter parts form tne real pill- 
maker. 

The material employed in the manu- 
facture of these machines is com- 

Erebsed wood, which is exceptionally 
ard and does not absorb humidity, so 
that there is no change in shape from 
absorption of moisture, as it otherwise 
would be particularly prone to in 



The met that the disk is not fastened 
to the ring, but simply fits into it, 
prevents the pills from rolling out. 

Tho practical compounder can dis- 
pense with all these devices, as he 
needs only an empty, round 
board box, about 2} inches in < 



•8« illustration of pill flninhern In Dwvratxr 
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with unglazod bottom, which it* used 
as finisher. The pills ftre either put 
into a perfectly flat wooden plate, or 
upon a piece of hard, smooth paste- 
board about 8 inches square, upon 
which they are confined by laying 
upon it another square piece of paste- 
board only about ,v inch thick, with 
a central hole of about 4| inches in 
diameter. 

The 30 or 60 pills made by the ma- 
chine are put on the wooden plate, 
sprinkled with conspergent powder, 
put under the rolling disk ana rolled 
in small circles. It is very easy to feel 
if any pills stick together, and to 
separate them with tho fingers. 

A number of pills that would require 
about an hour to be mado up with the 
Augers, can be turned out with the 
finisher in ten minutes, while it ia 
impossible to make them so round and 
smooth with the fingers. There are 
finishers for 1, 2, and 3-grain (or 
0.6, 0.12 and 0.2 Gm.) pills, and 
marked L, II., III. For the 1-grain pills 
the rim is 3 millimeters in height, that 
for the 2-grain pills 4 millimeters, and 
that for the 5-grain, 6 millimeters. 

Whenever the rolled pill-mass is ad- 
hesive, conspergent powder should be 
shaken over it; on the other hand, 
there are pill-masses that refuse to be 
rolled, but glide to and fro on the 
rolling-board. In this case the rolled 
mass is slightly moistened with water, 
or preferably, rubbed with wettea 
blotting paper. 

Cohsperuent Powder (Pulvis con- 
spergens). Pills are strewn with con- 
spergent powder to conceal their taste 
and to prevent them from adhering. 
In case no powder is specially pre- 
scribed, lycopodium is always used. 

Cinnamon, liquorice root, fennel, 
orris root, starcb, etc., in fine pow- 
der, are aUx> used. If vanilla is 
ordered as conspergent, a trituration 
of 1 part of vanilla and 9 parts of 
sugar of milk is employed. 
Cane sugar is not suitable 
for conspergent powder, ow- 
ing to its hygroscopic quali- 
ties. 



Substitute for Volumetric 
Solution of Iodine. 

Iw making volumetric so- 
lution of iodino, it is common 
to use dry, resublimed io- 
dine, and to assume that the 
latter is, under these circum- 
stances, sufficiently pure to 
answer as a starting point. 
This is, however, not always 
the case ; moreover, the vola- 
tility of iodine, either in sub- 
stance or involution, is liable 
to render tho volumetric solu- 
tion more or less incorrect. 

It has long been known 
that bromatea are decom- 
posed by mineral acids, with 
liberation of free bromine. 
This reaction is, in fact, 
utilized in the U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia to examine bro- 
mide of sodium and bro- 
mide of potassium for 
their freedom from bromate. 
And upon this reaction Dr. Krctseh- 
mer now bases a process which will 
eliminate one source of error from 
volumetric determinations with io- 
dine. He points out that bromate of 
sodium, in presence of a sufficient 
amount of iodide of potassium, when 
treated with a mineral acid, liberates 
a quantity of iodine equivalent to the 
oxygen contained in its molecule. In 
fact, the mineral acid decomposes tho 
bromate, setting free its bromine; this 
liberates its equivalent quantity of 
iodine, and takes its place, and tho 
liberated iodine is then available for 
the volumetric determination. 

Bromate of nodium may be easily 
obtained pure, and in a crystalline 
condition, by adding an excess of bro- 



mine to hot solution of soda, evapo- 
rating and separating the first crop of 
crystals. This crop, consisting of 
strongly shining tetra^ders, should bo 
recrystallized from water, which will 
at the same time eliminate all traces 
of chlorine. When perfectly free from 
bromide, they may be rubbed to pow- 
der, and dried. They will stand a tem- 
perature up to 180 ' C. without decom- 
position. 

One gramme of bromate of sodium, 
according to the author's experiments, 
replaces 5.04 grammes of iodine. Or 
1 gramme of iodine may be replaced by 
0.1984 gramme of bromide of sodium. 
The volumetric solution of bromate of 
Bodium, therefore, is prepared by dis- 




THE MALLIE FILTER. 

iR the preceding volume of the Amer- 
ican Druggist, reference has been 
mtde to this filter. We are indebted to a 
recent number of La Nature for an 
illustrated description of it. Figure 
1 shows the filter complete and con- 
nected by a faucet with the service 
pipe. In Figure 2, A represents the 
porcelain vessel which is the essential 
feature of the apparatus. B is the 
glass outer case which is made suffi- 
ciently thick to withstand pressure and 
hard usage. C is the screw by means 
of which the parts are held together, 
and E the spout by which the apparatus 
is affixed to the faucet. The portion 
of the cap indicated by D forms an 
air-chamber in which, depending upon 
the force of the water-supply, air is 
compressed and serves by its elasticity 
to prevent breakage by sudden shocks, 
and to increase the amount of air ab- 
sorU-d by the water in its passage 
through the filter ; for, on leaving tne 
filter ay the orifice at the bottom of 
the glass vase, the water is turbid ow- 
ing to the amount of free air-bubbles 
contained in it. When, after a little 
time, this excess of air has escaped, 
the water ib left admirably limpid and 
thoroughly charged with oxygen. 

The simplicity of the filter* permits it 
to be cleaned of impurities in a few 
minutes, and experiments made by Mr. 
Girard, Chief ot tne Municipal Labor- 
atory of Paris, prove that the water, 
upon leaving the filter, is physiolog- 
ically pure, entirely free from germs 
of all kinds, and essentially adapted 
for all domestic uses. 

The form of filter here shown is M 
centimeters high, and will purify from 
60 to 80 liters ot water daily, according 
to the pressure. A set of thrw filters 
will give a supply of about 250 liters 
per diem, and a set of six, from 600 to 
HO litres per diem. 



Fio. l.-The JUnie Flltw complete. 
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solving 2.512 grammes (or, when bro- 
mine = 79.8 : 2.508 grammes) of bro- 
mate of sodium iu water to 1 liter, and 
is then is exactly equivalent to the 
one-tenth normal volumetric solution 
of iodine containing 12.66 grammes of 
iodine in the liter — After Zeitach. f. 
Anal. Chem., 1885, 546. 

Oil of Benjamin. 

For this, which wa<* an empyrou- 
matic oil prepared by destructive dis- 
tillation of the residuum of benzoin 
left after the subliniition of benzoic 
acid, a mixture is factitiously given of 
Oil of Cade (or preferably) 

Oleum Ruaci 1 part and 

Oil of Sesame or Cotton- 

I Oil 9 ports. 

— Chemist and Druggift. 



Destruction of Moss in a 
Greensward. 

In humid soils, moss de- 
velops frequently in grass 
which is not very old, and 
completely smothers it. La 
Rente /torticole proposes the 
following method to get rid 
of this invading vegetation. 

In the month of July, 
when it is very dry, have 
the lawn cut at times with 
a sickle, or with a lawn- 
mower — gross, moss, and 
everything close to the 
ground. The hud's rays will 
in a few days destroy the 
roots of the mosses which 
thrive at the top of the earth. 
The greensward will suffer 
very little, but it will be im- 
mediately free of all para- 
sitic vegetation. If the ne- 
cessary care be given, that 
is, by copious waterings, in 
a very short time it will be- 
come green and thicker than 
ever. It is not to be for- 
gotten that in sowing lawnH, 
if powdered lime be cast 
the mosses will soon be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Shoemakers' Burnishing Ink. — 

B Extract Logwood. ... 3 or. 

Tinct. of Iron 2 fl. ox. 

Swoct Oil 2 fl. dr. 

Diluted Alcohol O. i. 

Mix. 

Or 

Extract Logwood 4 OZ. 

Bichromate of Potash, 
Ferrocvanide of Potash, .aa 12 gr. 

Rain Water Cong i. 

Mix. 

In either case apply with brush and 
immediately burnish with hot iron. 
Dries black and shiny. — National 
Drug. 
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The Comparative Strength of tho 
Commercial Aconitines. 

Dk. J. Buntzen and Mr. H. P. Mad- 
sen, of Copenhagen, have lately pub- 
lished the results of a series of investi- 
gations on the comparative strength 
of the preparations of aconite and the 
aconitines of the market, which has 
been given in abstract by Prof. Th. 
Husemann. of Gbttingen, in the 
Pharm. Zeit. (No. 82). As this con- 
tains many interesting facta, some of 
which are entirely new, we translate 
the more important portion of the 
paper. 

Buntzen and Madsen determined the 
strength of the several preparations 
by ascertaining the smallest quan- 
tity of each required to kill frogs 
(Raua teniporaria) under proper pre- 
cautions to eliminate errors. The fol- 
lowing kinds of aconitine were used : 

L Pure, crystallized aconitine, pre- 
pared by Petit after Duquoanera pro- 



2. Crystallized aconitine of Merck. 

3. Amorphous aconitine of Merck. 

4. Crystallized aconitine of Gehe. 

5. Amorphous aconitine of Gehe. 
8. Crystallized aconitine prepared 

by Madsen, separately from French 
(Vosges), and Swiss aconite. 

7. Crystallized aconitine from Jap- 
anese aconite. 

8. Crystallized aconitine from Him- 
alayan aconite (Aconitumferor ; bish). 

Regarding the last-named aconitine 
(S), the authors found that it is much 
weaker than that prepared from the 
Japanese drug. This inferiority is 
supposed to be due to the fact that the 
tutors have been exposed to too great 



a heat in drying. 

Incidentally, Prof. Husemann points 
out a misstatement made by the 
authors, in saying that Morsmi's (Eng- 
lish) aconitine is prepared from Aco- 
uitum ferox. Morson himself asserts 
distinctly that it is prepared from cul- 
tivated Aconitum Napellus. 

How much the activity of aconitine 
depends upon its degree of purity, is 
shown by Madsen's results. Aconitine 
prepared by him from French (Vosges) 
and Swiss tubers was at first of feeble 
action, anJ only gradually, while pass- 
ing through seven processes of purifi- 
cation, did it acquire the greatest 
. Even Japanese acor " 
but four times by Mt 



was considerably stronger than a jap- 
aconitine previously prepared by Har- 
nack and Mennik. Aconitine from 
Himalayan aconite produced only a 
slight intoxication m doses of 1.67 
milligramme (more than twice tho 
fatal dose of the preceding) ; if given 
in thelowest fatal dose of japaconitine, 
it produced no poisonous symptoms 
whatever. 

The authors asserted, in contra-dis- 
tinction to previous observers, that 
aconitine from Swim tuber* w not any 
stronger than that produced from 
French tubers, and that any difference 
in activity previously found is to be 
ascribed solely to the greater or lesser 
degree of purity of the extracted alka- 
loids. Prof. Husemann is unwilling 
to regard this statement as convinc- 
ing, since the authors fail to prove 
that they experimented with undoubt- 
ed specimens of Swiss or French 
tubers. 

Aside fiom the uncertainty about 
the origin of the tubers experimented 
with, Buntzen found the aconitine pre- 
pared by Madsen from tho "French" 
aconite to be even more powerful than 
that prepared from the "Swiss "tubers 
(which had been obtained from Gehe 
* Co.). 

This strong alkaloid obtained by 
Madsen. however, does not by any 
means attain tho upper limit of activ- 
ity. It has, namely, been shown by 
Buntzen that Qehe's amorphous aconi- 
tine is much more powerful, being 
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The several aconitines, according to 
Buntzen, may be classified as follows, 
beginning with the most active. 

1. Gehe's amorphous aconitine 
(smallest fatal dose i milligr. i. 

2. Aconitine prepared by Madsen 
from French aconite. 

3. Gehe's crystallized aconitine 
(smallest fatal dose t milligr.) 

4. Petit's cryst. aconitine. 
8. Merck's cryst. aconitine. 

6. Aconitine prepared by Madsen 
from Swiss aconite. 

(No. 4 to 6: smallest fatal dose about 
1 Mg.) 

7. Duquesnel's crystallized aconitine 
(not fatal yet in doses of H Mg.). 

These results are of the greatest im- 
portance for practical therapeutics. 
In the first place, it appears from the 
preceding statements, as well as from 
the clinical experiments of Dr. Seguin 
(of New York), that DuquemeVs labor- 
atory turns out batches of aconitine 
of varying activity. A preparation of 
which, in some cases, 0.8 Mg. (,, grain) 
have been easily borne by patients, 
while in other cases J Mg. ( t \ t grain) 
has produced decided symptoms of 
intoxication. These different aconi 
tinea, all appearing under Duquesnel's 
name, cannot, therefore, be of equal 
purity. 

Another fact deducible from the 
above-named results is this, that Ger- 
many at present produces the most 
powerful aconitine. But. unfortu- 
nately, this very substance, instead of 
being crystalline (and therefore more 
likely to be uniform), is in form of an 
amorphous powder ("Gehe's amor- 
phous aconitine"). Now, while this 
is a highly interesting body toxico- 
logically, it certainly does not belong, 
in Prof. Husemann s opinion [as well 
as own], into the list of articles to be 

[described and dispensed. Physicians 
on the continent of Europe] nave be- 
come gradually accustomed to pre- 
scribe bitter almond water or cherry 
laurel water in place of hydrocyanic 
acid. Just in the same way, they 
should become accustomed to prescribe 
tincture of aconite in place of aconi- 
tine. This will be not only cheaper 
for the patients, but at the same time 
safer. Of course, the diversity in the 
strength of tincture of aconite in dif- 
ferent pharmacopoeias will have to be 
intoacc 
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account, or gradually elim- 
inated, to prevent confusion. So, for 
instance, the strength of tincture of 
aconite of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia ib 
four times that of what it is usually in 
Europe. 

Madsen assayed a series of tinctures 
prepared after the Danish, German, 
and U. S. Pharm., and found them to 
yield: 



Tinet, Acanil*. 



Aconttine, 



0.1S26* 

0.0182* 

iMUMW 0.1820* 



able to kill frogs in doses of 
ter milligramme (,U grain). 



Damon Pharm. (from 

leaves) 0.1784<» 

German Pharm 0.0304* 

Germ. Fttsrm. (prep. 

from French tubers).! 
U. S. Pharm. . 

French tubers) 0.1900* 0.1850* 



Carbolic Aoid and Chloral. 

When carbolic acid and chloral are 
mixed together in such proportions 
that the quantity of carbohc acid does 
not exceed 1.7 parts for every 1 part 
of chloral, the resulting mixture— 
which iB a liquid like that formed 
from camphor and chloral -is soluble 
in water in all proportions. If more 
carbolic acid is present, the latter will 
separate upon the addition of water. 
The above-named proportions corre- 
spond to 3 molecules of carbolic acid 
and 1 molecule of chloral. If the mix- 
ture is heated, the constituents sepa- 
rate. -A. Bouriez in Nieuw Tijd«.h. v. 
d. Pharm. 



m itaetlne- 
Ed. As. Da. 



Blotting Paper for Bemoving Ink 
Spots. 

Ik order to take away ink spots from 
paper, it is customary to use a blotter, 
which freely soaks up the liquid, and 
if by thiB means all traces of the ink 
do not disappear, recourse is had to 
a salt or some substance having the 
property of bleaching paper, for in- 
stance, oxalate of potassium, etc., to 
attain this end. A simple modification 
of this renders still better services. 

Take a thick blotting paper or board, 
steep it several times in a solution of 
oxalic acid or oxalate of potassium. 
Then dry it. If there is a spot to be 
taken away, apply the blotter, which 
has been prepared in this fashion, to 
the same. In proceeding thus, the ink 
is entirely removed. The hlotter drinks 
up the ink, and whitens the paper at 
the same time.— La Nature. 

India-Rubber Varnish. 

Thk scraps of vulcanized rubber, 
which is a mixture of rubber and sul- 
phur, and which dealers in hard rub- 
ber goods can deliver in abundance, 
can furnish, by doing as follows, an 
excellent varnish, which dries prompt- 
ly. Its color can be varied from a 
golden-yellow to the deepest brown. 
It sticks very well to metals, and can 
be employed on electric apparatus. 

These clippings are put into a deep 
earthen pot, covered with a tight lid. 
The pot is set upon hot coals. At the 
end of five minutes, take the pot off 
from the fire, and see if the material is 
melted. While the pot is on the fire, 
take care not to lift the lid up, because 
the vapors which would be thrown off 
take fire easily. After the rubber is all 
melted, so that it can be poured out, 
and there are no more whole pieces, 
which can be discovered by rumbling 
through the mass with a large file, 
pour it into a flat tin basin. This 
basin should be rubbed with grease be- 
forehand, and, after the mass is cooled, 
it is readily detached. Then break it 
into pieces, put it into a large bottle, 
pour on some benzol and rectified 
spirits of turpentine, and shake the 
mixture up several times. 

The solution being complete, pour 
out the liquor to get rid of the impuri- 
ties, some hardened rubber, which re- 
mains at the bottom, and a very lim- 
pid, beautiful, and excellent varnish is 
obtained. — La Nature. 

Varnish for Cleaning Wood, Marble, 

Take 80 parts Lemon juice. 

400 " Linseed oil. 

64 " Potato-lees (feouls) 

Put into a bottle, and shake well be- 
fore use. 

Spread this mixture with a piece of 
woollen cloth upon the article to be 
cleaned, then rub, and finally wipe 
with a clean rag. 



• The Impure aconitine pn 
turn of inn 1 witch wan »lm<w« 
t Thl» figure to probably a 



Dissolve H lb. of white soap in 
a quart of water; then dissolve 2 oz. 
of gum Arabic and 6 oz. of glue in 
another quart of water. Mix the two 
solutions; warm tho mixture; dip 
the paper in the liquid; pass it be- 
tween two rolls (a clothes-wringer, 
for example), and put it to dry. In 
default of roils, hang the paper up that 
it may drip well, or, better, pass it 
between two sheets of dry paper. 
Then let it dry in a mild temperature. 
— La Nature. 

To Bleach Ivory. 

Ivory is bleached by exposing it to 
the sunlight for some five or six months. 
But if it have a light coating of turpen- 
tine beforehand it will blench in three 
or (our days— La Nature. 
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HOW TO FORM AN HERBARIUM . 

TBI Scien tific'A merica n SumAe ment 
contains the following from Sci- 
ence et Nature : 

Plants designed for the herbarium 
should be prepared upon one's return 
from botanizing, if possiblo, or a few 
hours afterward. If they cannot be pre- 
pared until the next day or the day 
after, the plants must be left in the vas- 
culum (Pig. 2), and the latter be placed 
in the cellar. But it is always best to 
prepare the plants as soon as possible 
after gathering them, except in the 
case of certain species that bloom 
early in the morning, and soon after- 
ward drop their petals. In such 
cases the preparation may be 
deferred until the next morn- 
ing, when new flower buds will 
have expanded. The plants 
should not be nil taken out of 
the vasculum at once (espe- 
cially if the preparation is to 
take some little time), but one 
after another. If desired, all 
the specimens of the same spe- 
cies may be taken out at once, 
and then the box should be im- 
mediately closed. 

The place of preparation 
should be dry, light, and airy. 
A large table supported by high 
horses, and allowing one to 
work standing without fatigue, 
is extremely convenient. In 
excursions to a long distance 
the botanist is often far from 
finding such a convenience, 
however, and has to have re- 
course to his bed or the floor 
as a substitute. 

Upon the table should be 
laid, on one side, double sheets 
of paper; on the other, the 
driers, and in front, the plants 
to be prepared. The first thing 
to be done is to free the plant 
from the adhering dirt, without 
breaking the roots or other 
parts, by light and repeated 
blows and by the aid of the fin- 
gers. This done, one of the 
double sheets of paper is opened 
and laid upon a drier, and a 
specimen spread out upon it in 
as natural a position as possible. 
If the plant is longer than the 
paper, its stem should be bent 
at a sharp angle near the top of 
the sheet, care being taken to 
previously compress or slightly 
fhe stem where the bend is to !*• 



be begun by placing the upper part of 
it on the paper in such a way that it 
does not project, and then bending 
back the main stem so that the roots 
point upward, but do not rest at all. or 
but slightly, upon any other organ of 
the specimen. 

Before preparing a specimen that 
exceeds the length of the paper, there 
is one essential point to be first exam- 
ined, and that is what part of it shall 
by preference be given the most promi- 
nence. It is difficult to establish a 
rule for this, for it is rather a question 
of tact and experience. With a little 
practice the student will easily become 
able to judge what should L« done. 

i it will be the summit, and 





so as to prevent it from snapping in two. 
The part of the specimen bent over 
should be separated as slightly as pos- 
sible from the rest of the plant, especi- 
ally if its length necessitates a second 
bending. Care should be taken to so 
arrange the specimen that its stem 
and branches and their primary rami- 
fications do not injure the leaves or 
other organs of still more delicate tex- 
ture. If the plant is very branchy at 
the summit, and, through its generally 
bushy or fnstigiate ramifications of 
nearly equal height, projects beyond 
the paper, the preparation of it must 



Flo. 1— Hauls! pUnt. 

at other times the middle part or the 
base, that will be applied to the paper. 
After this, the parts that project 
above and below will be arranged 
in the most suitable manner. As 
a general rule, however, the speci- 
men ought to be bent at that part 
that requires as slight a flexure as 
possible to be made. 

When the specimen is large, a 
single one may cover the sheet. 
If we are dealing with a small one, 
several may be laid down, until the 
entire sheet is covered. In this 
case care must be taken that no 
earth adheres to the roots to soil 
the flowers of the other specimens. 

If the specimens are of such a 
size that tney can be placed side 
by side, they should be laid in 
opposite directions, so that the 
flowers and roots of one shall not 
come into contact with the flowers 
or roots of the others. 

The leaves should always be spread 
out with care, that is to say, they 
should not be allowed to assume other 
forms than those which they exhibit 
in nature. Yet, if they are not natur- 
ally plane, a few of them should be 
spread out flat so that the form and 
dimensions of the limb may be judged 
of, while the rest of them should be 
allowed to retain their natural habit. 
Moreover, the leaves should never be 
all arranged with the same surface 
upward, for it is necessary that both 
the upper and under surfaces shall be 



seen without having to turn the speci- 
men over. If the leaves are too nume- 
rous, a few of them may be removed; 
but the removal should be done in 
such a way as not to give a false idea 
of their position upon the stem and 
branches. This may be accomplished 
by allowing their base to remain. 
The branches themselves, if too nume- 
rous, may likewise be removed in 
part, a sufficient number being left to 
give the specimen a form that in a 
manner recalls the general aspect of 
the plant. It is useless to add that, 
while endeavoring to preserve the 
plant's habit, we should also try to 
give the specimen a certain elegance 
of appearance. 

As a general thing, the flowers 
should not be suppressed, unless 
the inflorescence is bulky. If 
it be too long, it may be bent 
as we have indicated with re 
pect to the branches. More- 
over, when collecting speci- 
mens, those always should, if 
possible, be selected which, 
while giving an idea of the 
general form of the species, are, 
as regards size, intermediate 
between the smallest and most 
robust individuals. In proceed- 
ing thus we need not have re- 
course to suppression or bend- 
ing. 

In the different plants in 
which the lower leaves exhibit 
no perceptible difference from 
the upper ones, two cases pre- 
seut themselves — either the up- 
per part of the stem only or the 
entire plant may be dried. In 
the first case, if the inflores- 
cence is developed, we may 
content ourselves with taking 
only the upper part of the plant, 
of the size of the sheet of paper ; 
if not, we may, without incon- 
venience, cut specimens that 
shall be one or two times long- 
er than the paper. In the sec- 
ond case, that is, if we desire 
to have the plant in its entire- 
ty, it should oe cut 12 x 12 inch- 
es, and each part be prepared 
by itself, and the two be united 
after drying. This is the best 
way in which to prepare large 
plants, such as Sonchm palus- 
tri», Epilobium hinutum, etc. 

The flowers should be prepar- 
ed with care, and without alter- 
ing their natural arrangement. 
Yet, if the inflorescence consists of 
too large a number of flowers, and time 




does not permit of preparing all of 
them thus, it will be necessary to de. 
tach and dry some of them by them 
selves with particular care. This 
often becomes necessary, moreover, as 
a consequence of the bulk or number 
of the leaves or ramifications, which 
might prevent perfect desiccation, or 
break some portions of the flowers. 

PolypetalouK flowers should be open 
ed and spread out in such a way as to 
allow their interior to be seen well. If 
it wUl be well to 
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each of their parts separately. Id 
most cases it will answer to so place 
them that the spscial form of each di- 
vision of the limb may be seen ; but, 
whether they be regular or irregular, 
a few of them may be detached and 
dried by themselves, and arranged in 
the best way possible, either in their 
entirety, or by splitting them longitudi- 
nally. It will prove serviceable in 
some cases, as for example in the 
labella of the Cypripedia. to interpose 
in their cavity either cotton or. with a 
larger number of plants, pieces of 
paper, so as to hasten the drying, and 
render the study of them more easy 
later on. 

Thus dried, these flowers may be 
glued to small sheets of white paper, 
and put with the specimens to which 
they belong. In many cases, the study 
of the various parts of the flower will 
be considerably simplified by taking 
like precautions in the preparation of 
the calyces, stamens, pistils, etc. In 
tho corymbi forous Composites (the 
Carduaceas, amonj; others), which 
sometimes have extremely large capi- 
tula, and the drying of which would 
be slow, and pressing difficult, the 
heads and stems may be split longi- 
tudinally and then separated. This 
process has the advantage of render- 
ing Jthe herbarium packages loss dis- 

When once the specimens are ar- 
ranged upon the sheet, the latter is 
dosed, and a drier put upon it. An- 
other double sheet it placed upon thus 
and covered with a drier, and so on 
up to the last. 

We may add that it is always ex- 
tremely necessary to place a temporary 
ticket in the sheet with each species, 
giving the name of the plant, the date 
on which and the place where col- 
lected, the nature of the soil, the ex- 
posure, and the altitude at which it 
grew. In place of tickots, nuraliers 
may be substituted, corresponding to 
those of a list in which are inscribed 
the data that precede. 

When the last specimen has been 
taken from the box, there always re- 
mains a certain quantity of earth, 
which should not be thrown away 
until it has been examined, as it often 
contains different things that it is of 
interest to preserve, Buch as petals, 
bulbs, seeds, etc., as well as specimens 
of minute plants. 

The entire, collection, having been 
prepared, is put into the press (Fig. 3). 
It is essential, if the press be a screw 
one, like the one here represented, that 
the first pressure bis not too great, but 
that it be slight at first, and be in- 
creased gradually in measure as the 
drying proceeds. 

In a subsequent number, Mr. Roliert 
Palm, of Newark, N. J., writes: Hav- 
ing for a numbers of years collected 
and prepared plants for an herbarium, 
I take the liberty of inclosing a sketch 
of the press which I made for pressing 
my plants. 

A and A' are 16 in. high, 4 in. wide, 
and 1} in. thick, mortised at a, a. 
a, a, to admit cross pieces B and 
F. 

C and C are supports for B. and are 
10 in. long, it in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick. 

B is lBiin. long and 10 in. wide. 
I) " Hi " " 10 
E " 9 " "4 " 
F " |f| " « 4 " 

G"20 " "5 " 

H, a plate of iron countersunk to ad- 

mit bottom of screw I. 

I, a one-inch screw, with thread for 

about 12 inches, and the head It, 
through which the bar L, slides. 
J and K, nuts. 

N represents the pads or books under 
pressure. 

The frame of the press consists en- 
tirely of wood. I used white pine, and 
the screw and cross-bar of wrought 



iron. A cast iron bench-screw, which 
can be obtained at any hardware 
Btore, will of course answer the samo 
purpose. 

It is essential to let the bottom pines 
B. and the head piece, F into the 
sides A and A'. The cover D fits 
loosely, so as to slide easily between 
the perpsndiculare. The top 6 al- 
though not essential, tends to keep the 
screw from shaking. The nut K 
merely guides the screw, all the pres- 
sure bearing on the nut J. 

The press could easily be modified 
by securing the screw to the cover D 
by moans of a collar, so as to raise the 
cover upon raising the screw ; the 
cover should then have guides at each 
end. 

For driers, I found pads or books 
made by stitching pieces of unsized 
carpet papers — the thick gray kind, 
which approaches blotting paper in 
texture, is preferable— very convenient. 
It is best to make them of four nieces 
folded once, so as to hold seven plants, 
or more, if several be placed in each 
opening. 

The plants to be pressed are placed 
neatly in double sheets of paper, the 
poorest quality newspaper answering 
the purpose best, and are then placed 
between the leaves of the driers ; it is 
best to nlace within each folded sheet 
a slip of paper, bearing name, locality, 



Bloaching and Dyeing Ivory. 

According to Kayser, ivory is best 
bleached by first treating it with ether 
or benzin to remove overy trace of fat, 
then placing the dried object into a 
mixture of equal measures of commer- 
cial psroxide of hydrogen solution 
[containing about 3 per cent by weight 
of ILOt, and known in trade as " of 10 
volumes"] and water. They are al- 
lowed to remain in this until the prop- 
er effect has been produced, when they 
are removed, washed with water, and 
dried. 

When ivory is to bo dyed, it must 
first be deprived of grease or fat by 
by ether and benzin, then treated for 
two minutes with water containing 1 
per cent of hydrochloric acid, after 
which it is placed into one of the fol- 
lowing solutions, previously warmed, 
and loft there for i to | hour: 

1. Red: I part of fuchsine in 300 
parts of water, mixed with 10 parts of 
diluted acetic acid or vinegar. 

Or, 2.5 parts of eosine in 500 parts of 
water, with 1 part of tartaric acid. 

2. Violet: 5 parts of methyl violet in 
1,000 parts of water, with 3 parts of 
tartaric acid. 

3. Blue : 2 parts methylen-blue. 

4. Green : 3 parts of Victoria-green 
or " brilliant-green " in 2,000 parts of 
water, with 100 parts of vinegar. 

5. Yellow: I parts of naphthol-yel- 
low in 1,000 parte of water, with 150 
parts of vinegar.— Ckm, tech. Central- 
Ariz. 
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and date when found. The plants 
which remain within the Bheet may 
then be laid away until it is conve- 
nient to mount them on proper paper. 

In mounting plants it is preferable to 
mount but one species on the same 
page, and to have loose sheets, and 
not a bound herbarium ; the plants 
then can be arranged in their proper 
orders, and new specimens can always 
be placed where they belong. 

Tho following is the manner in 
which I name the specimens : 




The number has reference to the or- 
der, as arranged in Gray's ■' Manual of 
Botany." The number should also be 
placed on the slip. 



Prooessos for Coloring Iron. 

TBE MetnllarbeiUr gives the follow- 
ing processes for the coloration of iron. 
Make a mixture of a solution of 140 
grammes of hyposulphite of sodium in 
1 liter of water, and of a solution of 35 
grammes of acetate of lead in 1 liter of 
water. Heat to the boiling-point, then 
plunge in a piece of iron, which takes 
a blue coloring like that which is ob- 
tained by annealing. 

If the objects, whether wrought or 
cast iron, be plunged into melted sul- 
phur, to which has been added a little 
soot, there will be formed n black coat- 
ing of sulphite of iron susceptible of a 
very beautiful iwlish. 



Lotions for "Blackheads" in the 
Skin. 

Aftbr having expressed the fatty 
matter with the fingers, use soma 
slightly alkaline lotion to dissolve the 
excess of fatty matter and prevent its 
accumulation In the little glands. The 
following solution is very appropriate: 

Water 300 grammes. 

Borax 10 '• 

Ether 10 

It can be diluted with half water. 

A little later some astringent lotion 
will dry up or lessen the sebaceous 
secretion, and will prevent the too 
rapid return of the trouble. 

It is also well not to neglect the use 
of toilet soap on the face. Water from 
soapwort or Panama wood cleans the 
skin as well, if not better, and has not 
the defects and inconveniences of soap. 

Add to this a very moderate UBe of 
wine, coffee, and tea, an absolute sup- 
pression of cordials. Avoid fatiguing 
exercises, tarrying in hot or smoky 
places, great nervous excitements; 
conditions which favor the exaggera- 
tion of the glandular secretions of the 
face. 

Instead of squeezing the "black- 
heads " with the Angers, it is better to 
press the little square hole of a 
watch-key upon the spot.— La Nature. 



Silvering Paste. 

Nitrate of tilver, 13 parts. 

Common salt 50 " 

Cream of tartur 30 " 

Grind (dry) these three substances 
very finely in a mortar, then triturate 
with a little water to form a homo- 
geneous paste : keep the paste shel- 
tered from the light. 

To silver, rub the copper or brans 
article with the paste, previously 
separating the verdigris from the 
copper, until it is thought that the 
layer of silvering is thick enough ; 
then wash and wipe hard with a 
chamois skin. Tn replacing nitrate of 
silver by cyanide of silver, a dry 
powder is obtained, which is to be 
moistened when used. But it is more 
dangerous to use.— La Nature. 
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A CONVENIENT BLOCK FOB 
BLOWPIPE WORK. 

Those who have heretofore used a 
piece of charcoal on which to 
melt small specimens of metal with 
the blowpipe will see at a glance the 
advantages of the improved soldering, 
melting, and ingot block herewith il- 
lustrated. It is made of homogeneous 
asbestos, with a narrow strip of wood 
on each side to protect the hands from 
the heat, and with a thin coating of 
whiting in the bowl to prevent borax 
or other flux from adhering. The as- 
bestos is not only itself almost entirely 
unaffected by the heat, but it is so 
poor a conductor that one can hold 
this little block, about six inches long, 
in the hand for a sufficient time to 
conduct any ordinary melting without 
inconvenience from the block becom- 
ing too hot to hold. It is also so porous 
that an article can be readily fixed on 
the block in any desired 
position with pins or 
other fastening, as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
where a ring and watch 
case are shown affixed 
in convenient position 
for an ordinary solder- 
ing operation, as the 
work is done by jewel- 
lore. 

Fig. 3 shows scraps of 
metal in the bowl with 
the blowpipe flame di- 
rected upon them, and 
Figs. 4 and 5 give the 
block itself in different 
positions. Connected 
with the bowl by a nar- 
row inlet is a shallow 
depression, into which, 
on holding the block ver- 
tically, with a small as- 
betos cover pressed down 
by the thumb over this 
depression, the melted 
metal will run, and form 
an ingot. Fig. 4 shown 
such an ingot as being 
removed, and the other 
views clearly illustrate 
the varying details. Fig. 
1 showing the asbestos 
cover set vertically juBt 
beyond the apex of the 
flame, to better concen- 
trate the heat on the 
work. Asbestos board 
has heretofore been used 
to a considerable extent 
by jewellers, several 
thicknesses being united 
to form a base on which 
to melt metals by the blowpipe ; but 
the different layers did not make a 
compact and homogeneous mass, and 
so would curl up and separate which 
is not possible with this form of melt- 
ing block. The many uses to which 
this little device is applicable are so 
obvious that a detailed reference 
t hereto is hardly necessary. 

Apart from its applicability in the 
trade of the jeweller and silversmith, 
and in various otber kinds of fine sol- 
dering work, chemists and mineralo- 
gists will at once see in it an extremely 
convenient means of making many 
tests which have heretofore been pos- 
sible only in a much more roundabout 
way, with more complicated aparatus, 
and generally at considerable expense. 
It is so simple a thing to fit up a blow- 
pipe, with which fragments of almost 
all the metals may be melted with the 
heat from even a common tallow or 
wax candle, that there is no more con- 
venient way of making many most 
interesting and valuable experiments. 
—Set. Amer. 

Paper almost Incombustible. 

Take 1 part alum to 3 parts water, 
dip the paper twice into this solution, 
in a boiling state, and let it dry. 



Curiosities of Medicine in Louisiana. 

A kKCKirr writer in the New York 
Daily Tribune, who signs himself 
LorcADio Hears, gives a curious ac- 
count of Creole medicine, as well as a 
description of certain peculiarities in 
the t y pes of prevalent diseases. After 
referring to the influence of Voudooism 
in the popular treatment of maladies, 
he says: Among several curious reme- 
dies for which I had to thank these 
mysterious people I will cite only two. 
The first was a cure for bilious fever, 
which cure was brought to me in a 
small earthenware jug, piping hot. 
It was a drink which nad a reddish 
color, an agreeable odor, and an un- 
pleasantly bitter taste. I was told to 
let the fluid cool before drinking, and 
not to be frightened at the results, 
which proved alarming, for dizziness 
and difficulty of breathing were among 
them. But the draught restored me 
to complete health, and I may say 




AMmtoi blowpipe block. 

that I even felt unusually well for sev- 
eral months subsequently. I wanted 
to obtain the recipe from the negreas 
who prepared the medicine ; but this, 
to my surprise, she refused to give even 
in exchange for what I believed to be a 
rather handsome remuneration. Fur- 
thermore, she declared the medicine 
was bien dangereime, that I could not 
use it without instructions, and that I 
could not find "the plant." I knew 
there were at least four ingredients in 
the preparation; but the color and 
odor, at least, were not due to any 
very unfamiliar simples. 

The second remedy was a very simple 
one for inflammation or congestion of 
the eyes, and was told me by an old 
colored woman who had the reputa- 
tion of being a Voudoo, but whom I 
never suspected of belonging to that 
confraternity. She was able to com- 
prehend the interest I felt in Creole 
folk lore, and collected for me a num- 
ber of little songs and proverbs in the 
patois. Her recipe was this : "Take a 
fresh Creole egg I egg laid in Louisiana], 
separate the yolk carefully from the 
white, and then beat up the white into 
a light, fine foam. Then take a strip 
of cotton or linen, about six or eight 
inches wide; fold up the egg-foam in 
it, so as to form a cataplasm wide 



enough to cover both eyes, and go to 
bed with the cataplasm well attached 
by knotting the ends of the linen or 
cotton folds about the head." This 
simple egg poultice, thus left to dry 
upon the eyes, proved in my case 
remarkably efficacious, although lean- 
not imagine that there is any special 
virtue in albumen. I must also State 
that I recommended the cataplasm 
with good results in instances where 
hot or cold compresses had failed, for 
some reason or other, to reduce in- 
flammation. 

Tisanes, or those preparations classi- 
fied by our Creoles under the general 
name of teas (th(»)— being infusions of 
medicinal herbs obtained by boiling the 
leaves— occupy a larger place in Creole 
medicine than do the tisanes recog- 
nized by English or American phar- 
maceutical science as worthy of classi- 
fication. There are hundreds of 
them. Some are too * atyi fliflr to 
need more than an allusion— such as 
the orange leaf, lemon 
leaf and sassafras teas. 
" Mo pan boi di the" pou 
fieve h " (I'm not going to 
drink tea for his fever), 
is a Creole proverb re- 
ferring, not to tea pro- 
per, which is not a favor- 
ite beverage with our 
native French-speaking 
population, but to three 
warm herb infusions ad- 
ministered in fever. 

For the treatment of 
chills and fever, several 
queer tisanes are recom- 
mended: 1. Tea prepar- 
ed with the leaves of the 
pimento (pepper plant); 
t, thick black coffee 
mingled with fresh lem- 
on-juice, to be taken 
three times a day; 9. 
snake-root iSerpentaria) 
in whiskey— I do not 
know how strong the in- 
fusion is made; 4. ten 
made from the leaves of 
the cirier-batard (Myrica 
Gale), a small cupful to 
be swallowed three times 
n day. In addition to 
these hot drinks, alter- 
nated sometimes with 
draughts of claret or 
spiced beer, well heated, 
the patient may be or- 
dered to nut cayenne 
pep|)er in his shoes every 
day for nine days. In 
the absenceof quinine or 
other recognized febri- 
fuges, some of the above 
remedies are not to be scoffed at. The 
plant called by our Creoles the cirier- 
batard has, moreover, been utilized 
in various ways by regular medical 
science, owing to its astringent quali- 
ties. Its aromatic properties are said 
to have a purifying effect upon the air 
of the swamps, which it loves. In 
North America its geographical range 
extends from Louisiana to Greenland. 
The roots of the Myrica contain bo 
much tannin that they can be utilized 
with success in the manufacture of 
ink. 

But the most interesting fact con- 
tained in the above samples of empiri- 
cism is the mention of lemon- juice. 
Lemon-juice as a remody for certain 
formstif fever was known to the Creoles 
long before Tomasso Crudelli discov- 
ered the reason of its value, and ad- 
vocated its use in the marnsmal regions 
of Italy. Only at the last meeting of 
the International Medical Congress, 
held at Copenhagen, the discoverer of 
the Until us malaria- strongly recom- 
mended the planting of malarial re- 
ions with lemon trees, and addressed 
the learned body with success on the 
merits of lemon-juice as a febrifuge. 

Coffee, considered a febrifuge in the 
domestic medicine of most hot coun- 
tries, is administered largely in typhoid 
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fever; but the infusion is made with 
the green berries in whiskey, a dose 
three times a day. To alleviate the 
corebral symptoms, a live pigeon is cut 
open, and the warm, bleeding surfaces 
applied to the head. 

Leaves of the lettuce (Lactuca) 
are boiled to form a tea, said to be very 
efficient in cases of sleeplessness. This 
lettuce-leaf tea is administered in large 
quantities before going to bed. 

Geranium-leaf tea, a delightfully 
fragrant beverage, is frequently given 
as a remedy for nausea. The interior 
of a fowl's gizzard, boiled with tea, is 
also recommended. 

A cold in the head is treated in many 
ways, and also has its own special 
tisane— a sort of celery-leaf tea. The 
tea is sweetened with honey, and a few 
drops of paregoric are usually added. 
Among other remedies, I may men- 
tion doses of castor oil warmed with 
molasses; also roasted onions, with 
molasses and butter, to be swallowed 
before retiring; and finally, a gargle 
made with olive oil. honey, vinegar, 
and a little paregoric. 

Boiled leaves of the honeysuckle are 
said to make an excellent gargle for 
sore throat. Parsley leaves in vinegar 
are also used exteriorly. Another ex- 
terior application consists of a white 
onion roasted in the embers, then cut 
in half, and each half applied to the 
neck until cold. This operation is re- 
peated three times each night. 

The honeysuckle (Lonieera Caprifo- 
Hum) is known to medical practice. 
The expressed juice of the plant has 
long been recommended as a remedy 
for the stings of bees or wasps— to be 
rubbed into the puncture. The fruits 
of all the varieties are said to be 
emetic and cathartic ; and some varie- 
ties have been used by physicians in 
practice. The variety colled Pericly- 
mrnum has been used in France as a 
gargle. Is this bit of Creole medicine 
a colonial inheritance from the mother 
country? 

There are other local remedies for 
sore throat, of a character altogether 
too mediaeval to allow of their being 
mentioned in print. I doubt, how- 
ever, if these are Creole; for I have 
heard of similar medicine among the 
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Indigestion introduces us to another 
tea, very fragrant and soothing, made 
from bay leaves and leaves of the 
mint-plant. A little whiskey is usu- 
ally added. Sugar water is also rec- 
ommended. 

Melon-seed tea is given in jaundice, 
and also in several other forms of dis- 
ease. But the great remedy is carrot- 
juice; the carrots arc first scraped, 
then squeezed through muslin. A cup 
of this juice is believed to be efficacious 
in the extreme. 

For tetanus, cockroach tea is given. 
I do not know how many cockroaches 
go to make the cup ; but I find that 
faith in this remedy is strong among 
many or the American population of 
New Orleans. A poultice of boiled 
cockroaches is placed over the wound. 
In Louisiana this insect [Blatta occi- 
dentals) grows to a positively amazing 
size; and a very few would make quite 
a large plaster. Oil of copaiba is also 
recommended to rub the body with in 
case of tetanus ; but there is nothing 
especially Creole in the use of the latter 
remedy. Powdered sulphur, salt, and 
tallow are likewise used as a mixture 
to rub the person with; and cock- 
roaches fried in oil with garlic for in- 
digestion. 

An immense variety of remedies for 
diarrhoea are known in Creole medi- 
cine; I will name only a few. Tea 
mode with an infusion of pecan husks, 
pecan bark, and the leaves of the pecan 
tree steeped in whiskey are very popu- 
lar. This is doubtless due to the as- 
tringent quality of the pecan, rich in 
tannin. Another remedy consists in a 
hot drink made by roasting rice, and 
subsequently pouring boiling water on 



Hot water in which toast 
is also given. Flax- 
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tea made with dandelions is said to be 
another efficacious cure. Milk and 
starch intermingled are often taken; 
also eggshells ground or powdered, 
and drunk in water. Finally the ba- 
nana fruit (used otherwise in a hun- 
dred ways by our motley population) 
is advocated a* possessing excellent 
curative properties. The fruit should 
be plucked or selected green, cut into 
thin slices, placed in a vessel, softened 
to a pap by having boiling f 
upon it, and then absorbed. 

As remedies for palpitation of the 
heart there are other extraordinary 
"teas." One, to be drunk morning 
and evening, is made by boiling pars- 
ley-root. Another is made with as- 
paragus. A third is prepared with 
wild sage, "golden rod (Solidago 
odora), and a plant called Fherbe a 
chevreuil by Creoles, which I cannot 
at present obtain the botanical name 
of. This must be taken three times a 
day. 

There is atao a tea for rheumatism 
made from the leaves of the plant 
called by the Creoles chougraa. An 
infusion of the berries of the same 
herb in whiskey is used to rub the 
afflicted part with. ThiB herb is neith- 
er more nor less than the common 
jwkeberry {Phytolacca decandra). 

Chilblaius are not altogether com- 
mon in Louisiana, where the frosts 
are light and cold "spells" have rarely 
a duration of more than three days. 
Lamon-juice is used to rub the place 
with. There are several decidedly 
original remedies for other ailments of 
the feet. For cold feet it is recom- 
mended that the members be wrapped 
in newspapers, and the socks or stock- 
ings pulled, on over the paper. This is 
also said to prevent cramps. For sore 
feet foot-baths of salt (rock salt) and 
water, or lye and water, or hot water 
poured over fresh mint-leaves, or elder- 
leaves are administered. 

There are Creole remedies for head- 
ache, which by reason of their savage 
simplicity seem worthy of an African 
origin. These chiefly consist in appli- 
cations to the forehead, temples or 
head of fresh leaves, which are chang- 
ed as soon as the leaf begins to dry or 
of the w 



wrinkle up. Leaves of the wild . 
tain are very popular for this method 
of cure; fig-leaves, elder-leaves, and 
orange-leaves are also used. But the 
orange-leaf is usually smeared with 
lard before being applied. Another 
remedy is to pour a little hot water, 
mixed with laudanum, into the ear. 
Wild plantain-leaves, dipped in cold 
water, ore very often used also to al- 
lay inflammation of the eyes, when 
the fresh skin of a certain fish, or the 
excellent egg-poultice, iB not 
ately procurable. 

In swelling of the glands of 
throat the swollen gland should be 
well rubbed with tallow ; and the tal- 
low smeared on thoroughly, melted by 
holding close to the skin without act- 
ually touching it, the blade of a knife 
heated in the flame of a lamp or can- 
dle. Some say the point of the heated 
blade only should approach the skin, 
and that the point should be moved so 
as to describe a cross immediately 
over the gland. This seems to be a 
purely superstitious idea. 

In erysipelas a poultice of almond- 
leaves ana rice flour is generally ap- 
plied to the sore. Almond-leaves, it 
may observed, are also considered to 
possess special virtue and heali 
qualities in relation to the affection o; 
the eyes. 

For overheating of the blood-^an 
imaginary disorder— tea made with 
the leaves of wild chicory is recom- 
mended, but tea made with the leaves 
of the patate de Guinee (potato vine), 
or leaves of a plant called hooli may 
be substituted. Somebody told me 
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that hooli, or, as he termed it. ahouli, 
took its name from the Spanish alheli, 
or alete, a corruption of the Arabic al- 
khaili, "the gillyflower." But I am 
inclined to suspect an African origin 
for the word; moreover, the hooli 
shown me strongly resembles the 
plantain, having a large fleshy leaf, 
which, when steeped in water, makes 
the liquid ropy by reason of some vis- 
cid secretion. I must leave botanists 
to decide the scientific appellation of 
this, as well as of several other queer 
plants, one of which, bearing a little 
blue flower, is used to make a tea said 
to allay nervousness. 

A favorite medicament for teething 
is furnished by the cAien dent— dogs' 
grass, quitch grass, or couch grass ( 2W- 
ticum repena)— which grows wild on 
many of our New Orleans sidewalks 
or banquettes. An infusion of the 
leaves is used to rub the infants j 
with. 

There is a very funny remedy tore 
acha which is popular among tl 
ignorant classes of French -speajang 
colored people, and perhaps among 
many equally ignorant whites. Of 
course, the familiar plug of wool or cot- 
ton steeped in laudanum is in vogue 
here as well as everywhere else; but a 
much more efficacious remedy is al- 
leged to be a plug of laine-de-negre 
poked into the ear. And the oddest 
idea connected with the practice is 
that the wool in question must not be 
asked for, but must be snipped off the 
owner's head surreptitiously, in order 
to render it efficacious. When duly 



the wool never fails to cure! 

These recipes may serve to convey 
some idea of the nature and variety of 
Creole medicine, a subject much larger 
however, than this essay can justly 
indicate, and including much that 
must be left to the ethnologist and the 
folklorist to properly utilize. Probably 
Angelo de Gubernatis might find in 
Creole medicine-lore some new ma- 
terial for his "Mythologie des Plan- 
tes;"but this material belongs to a 
class of the theme which I cannot at 
present attempt to touch. It has 
special interest only to folklorists and 
those who have the leisure and the op- 
portunity to study the question of 
African survivals in tl 
and America. On the u.. 
herb medicine of the Creoles 
some scientific attention. So far as 
my limited observation enables me to 
judge, the most valuable part of 
Creole medicine has been developed by 
climatic necessities. Febrifuges, in- 
deed, form the most important portion 
of this domestic medicine . and the art 
of preparing these, as well as various 
suaoriflcs and diet-drinks, seems to 
have been evolved by an experience 
not without serious value. 

Coloring Copper and Nickeled, 
Articles. 

Upoit copper, well cleaned from ver- 
digris, eleven different coloring* can 
easily bo obtained; and eight on nickeled 
articles of any metal, by steeping in 
the following bath : 

Acetate of Lead so Grammes. 

liypoaulphite of Sodiutn 00 ** 

Dissolve in a liter of water. 

Warm to the boiling point, and then 
dip in it the cleaned copper or nickel- 
plated articles. At first a gray color 
is obtained. Continuing the immer- 
sion, we next have violet, and then, 
successively, chocolate, red, etc.. until 
we reach blue, which is the last shade. 

Of course, there is a certain knack in 
getting at a definite point, an inter- 
mediary tint Once obtained, pass a 
light mixture of white varnish over it, 
in order to set the color. 

The ingredients which enter into the 
composition of this bath cost only five 
centimes (about one cent) a liter. The 
selling price lies entirely on the handi 

' I Nature. 
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IMPROVED WASH-BOTTLE FOB 
LABORATORIES, 

Y this simple device the washing of 
precipitates, and the cleansing of 
vessels used in the process of analysis, 
which before required the use of the 
ordinary wash-bottle, can now be done 
with much more facility and in a 
shorter time. 

It consist*;, essentially, of a thin Klaus 
flask C. placed about three feet above 
the level of the working-desk, and 
closed by a three-hole rubber stop|ier. 
Through one of the holes issues a rub- 
ber or glass tube D, with rubber con- 
nections, descending to the desk and 
ending in a glass nozzle. Connection 
is made by a second hole in the stopper 
with a reservoir bottle A, placed 
above the top of the wash-bottle. In 
the third hole is placed a glass tube I. 
bent at an angle to keep out dust. 
On filling the flask from the reservoir 
— the flow being stopped by a pinch- 
Cock— the water is started by suction 
from below, and the stream through 
the nozzle cau be regulated or stopped 
at will by a pinch-cock placed con- 
veniently to tne hand, the height of 
the water flask furnishing the pres- 
sure, which is sustained by the siphon. 

A Bunsen burner, H, can be placed 
underneath the flask, and the water 
heated when it is so desired. Hot 
water, as well as cold, can thus bo used 
in treating' precipitates. The large 
bottles E and F, with the accompany- 
ing tubes, show a convenient arrange- 
ment for holding and delivering any 
solution.— EL B. Battle in Sci. Amor. 
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omit the boric acid ; in fact, it is always 
best, in this case, to use a freshly pre- 
pared solution containing nothing but 
the alkaloidid salt and distilled water. 
But if it is necessary to keep a solution 
for some time, probably the best way 
is to add to it a few drops of chloro- 
form. This will prevent the develop- 
ment of fungi and will not act as an 
irritant or antagonistically to the drug. 
The proper proportions are : 

Cocaine Hydrochlorato. . 4 parts 
Distilled Water, to make 100 '• 
Purified Chloroform, 2 I 



do 



In a paper recently published in the 
Droguuten Zeiiung (and Pharm. Z.)it 
is recommended to prepare stable so- 
lutions of cocaine by sterilizing them. 
Several methods are suggested. 

1. Weigh the hydrocldorate of co- 
caine upon a watch-glass and place 
this, together with the requisite vials, 
filter, small glass-funnel, and all other 
implements which the solution will 
afterwords come in contact with, into 
a drying oven, where a temperature of 
100' to 110 C. (212 -230 s F.) is main- 
tained for several hours. The requisite 
water is also h«*ated for a like period. 
The solution is then prepared, filtered 
whilo still as hot as possible, and the 
vials immediately stopi>ered with tight 
plugs of pure cotton. 

2. In a graduated cylinder weigh the 
requisite amount of hot water, add the 
weighed cocaine salt, and after the 
volume has been marked, add as much 
more water as will evaporate in the 
drying oven or on the water-bath in a 
few hours (about half of the volume of 
the solution). Then heat on the water- 
bath until the excess is evaporated and 
the former level (or the original 
weight) lias been reached. The solu- 
tion, if clear, may be at once trans- 
ferred to vials which are stop])cred 
with plugs of cotton previously steril- 
ized by heating at 100 1 10* C. Since 
hydrochlorate of cocaine requin* a 
heat of 185 : C. OU F.) to melt, and 
does not even decompose then, there 
can be no harm in sterilizing its solu- 
tionsat the above-named temperatures. 

Note by Ed. Am. Druuo.— Among 
the substances mostly recommended 
as preservatives for cocaine solutions 
are salicylic and boric acids, carbolic 
neid, thymol, and camphor. Of t hese, 
salicylic and particularly carbolic acid 
have been found, by experience, to be 
irritating in many eases. Thymol ap- 
pears to be better in this respect, but 
boric acid or camphor are unexception- 
able. Of boric acid a cold saturated 
and filtered aqueous solution, or one 
containing as much as 10 grains per 
fluid ounce, may be used. Camphor is 
used in the form of camphor water. 
When cocaine solution is to Ito injected 
hypodermically, it is preferable to 




of Cocaine 

As was to be expected, such an impor- 
tant organic comjiound us cocaine, soon 
after its first appearance, attracted the 
curiosity of the chemist, and much is 
already known regarding its relation 
to other bodieB existing alongside of it 
in the coca leaf, as well as to other 
sulwtances. More than six months 
ago already, it was announced that 
two chemists. Mr. W. Merck and Prof. 
Skraup, each working independently, 
lmd succeeded in converting eegonin— 




the troublesome by-product obtained in 
the manufacture ot cocaine — into the 
latter alkaloid. Skraup*s method 
yielded only a very small percentage 
of cocaine. This has now lieen partly 
overcome by W. Merck, who Btarts 
from anhydrous ocgonin. The method 
bv which the conversion is brought 
about need not be detailed here, as it 
is evidently still capable of improve- 
ment. It will lie of interest, however, 
to learn that the reproduction of coca- 
ine from its products of decomposition 
has already been accomplished. -After 
Ber. D. Chew. GV*., l*S.i, 2,!>.V>. 



AN IMPROVED CRUCIBLE FUR- 
NACE. 

r l y HE apparatus here described has 
I been patented in Germany (No. 
£0,808) by the " Deutsche Gold und 
Silver-Scheideanstalt, vomials Roess- 
ler," in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The cold air enters at h h, is warmed 
in its passage through the outer man- 
tle, p. by the products of combustion, 
which pass off through the inner man- 
tle &, then enters the Bunsen burner a, 
and another portion of it posses on the 
outside of this, thus furnishing enough 
hot air to completely burn the gas 
issuing from the burner. The com- 
bustion takis place below the crucible 
It. The flame and hot gases pass first 
through the perforated cover r', then 
through the outer mantle e\ where they 
give up a portion of their heat to the 
cold air entering from the outside, end 
finally escape through the chimney g. 
In order to create a sufficient draft, a 
separate burner / is placed under :>.n 
opening in the chimney. 

Specific Gravities of Somo Fixed 
Oils. 

E. Dietrich has determined the 
specific gravity of a number of fixed 
oils in a pure condition, at the tem- 
perature 23 C. (73.4 F.). The follow- 
ing are the results: 

Olive Oil (Provence). .0.013-0.914 

" " green 0.909-0.915 

Sunflower-seed Oil.. .0.920 

Cutton-sced Oil 0.917-0.931 

Peanut Oil 0.917-0.918 

Rape Oil 0.913 

Sesame Oil 0.919 

Castor Oil 0.804 

-Dingl. Pol. J. and Rep. Anal. Ch. 

Neutralizing Cordial. 

H Rhubarb, coarsely powd.. 2 oz. 

Carb. Potassium 2 " 

Golden Seal I " 

Cinnamon 1 " 

Sugar 4 lb. 

Brandy 1 gall. 

Oil of Peppermint 20 min. 

Macerate the rhubarb, golden seal; 
and cinnamon in half a gallon of the 
brandy for six hours at a gentle heat, 
transfer to a percolator and displace, 
first with the remainder of the brandy, 
and afterward with enough water to 
complete one gallon of the percolate. 
To this add the carb. potassium, the su- 
gar, and the oil of peppermint, previ- 
ously rubbed with sufficient sugar to 
absorb it. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, filter through paper. The sub- 
stitution of diluted alcohol for brandy 
to exhaust the drugs affords a prepa- 
ration less pleasant, but leas expensive 
and quite as efficient.— Drug. Cirv. 



Citric Acid 2 oz. 

White Sugar .1 ll«. 

Essence Lemon 1 dr. 

Alcohol 2 dra. 

Add essence to alcohol, and allow 
sugar to absorb the mixture. This 
quantity will make a quart of water 
into lemon syrup, or two tablespoon- 
fids will make a tumblerful of lemon- 
ade. Or: 

Tartaric Acid 7 lbs. 

Bicarb. Sodium 6 " 

White Sugar 30 " 

Gum Arabic 2 " 

OU of Lemon i lb. 

Powder, and dry well before mixing. 
Keep well corked. 

Ten grains of tartaric acid pressed 
into a cake with moist, yellow granu- 
lated sugar, dried, and impregnated 
with a few drops of essence of lemon, 
will providoa tumblerful of lemonade; 
but the oil of lemon is apt to become 
rancid before the cake is used.— Drug. 
Cire. 
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EDITORIAL. 



'e have letters quite often from 
correspondents who fail to sup- 
ply their address, and thereby render 
it very difficult for us to answer them. 
Indeed we have frequently spent more 
time in trying to discover where to 
direct a reply than would be required 
in answering it. In most cases the 
omission is, doubtless, an oversight 
nnd not habitual, but it might al- 
ways be avoided by the use of a 
printed letter- heading. We have said 
alteays, but there ore exceptions, for 
wo have received most courteous 
totters to which we would be glad to 
reply, but find the printed address to 
read something like this : 

Tlte Bonn Drug-Store, 

Cor. Main and State Ste., 

PODTJMCVILLE. 

Thereupon we look in the waste-basket 
for an envelope stamped Podunkville 
with a view to discovering in what 
particular State this particular Po- 
dunkville is to be found, and at length 
find one which .has the only post- 
mark in the least resembling this name ; 
but the portion which Bhould show the 
initials of the State is a mere blot, or 
so faint as to be illegible. So we go 
to our postal-guide and find still less 
comfort. Either there are no post-of- 
fices of that name, or there is about 
one to every State and Territory. 

If correspondents appreciated tho 
very great annoyance caused to editors 
and publishers by this seeniingly tri- 
fling oversight, they would be more 
careful, and their letters would often 



Inspection of (he holiday number 
(vol. IX., No. 1, Jan., 1880) of 
Vice's Floral Guide, leads us to won- 
der why it is that pharmacists do not 
make the Bale of seeds for flowor-cul- 
ture as much a part of their business 
as the sale of seeds for medicine or for 
bird's food? There is, generally speak 
ing, no one in a community who is 
more familiar with botany than the 
apothecary, or more competent to af- 
ford information about the essentials 
of plant-raising than he ; and a develop- 
ment of his business in this direction 
is certainly quite as legitimate aa in 
some others that are more customary. 

We have before spoken of tho ad- 
vantages to be gained in a decorative 
way from the use of growing plants 
in show-windows, and the idea might 
lie worked out with profit in the di- 
rection of advertising the sale of 
seeds. With a little i 
window might easily be 
into a miniature conservatory and 
made a museum of "flowers in sea- 
son," with labels giving name and 
character of each plant, etc.. including 
the information that the seeds can be 
had inside, where orders will bo taken, 
also, for all kinds of ornamental plants. 
By previous arrangement with some 
such reliable dealer as Mr. Vick, of 
Rochester, such orders can be filled 
direct and the transaction will afford 
a source of revenue rather more lu- 
crative than the sale of postage stamps 
and will require less capital and labor. 
Now iB the time to arrange for any 
such scheme, and seeds that are to be 
used next Bummer should be forced 
into blossom at once if they are to ad- 



pared by being variously modified by 
the addition of alcohol, ether, or water, 
and of fixed oils, so as to imitate, in 
taste, smell, opalescence, gravity, and 
other physical qualities, a standard 
sample kept for this purpose. The 
usual reason assigned for this fraud is 
the costliness of the true ethereal oil, 
for which it takes about fifty parts of 
alcohol to make one of the oil. It is, 
therefore, necessarily an expensive 
preparation, yet this hardly justifies 
the substitution of a cheaper, but 
nearly worthless article. Toe true 
preparation is most easily told from 
the false by the fact that although it 
will, even when old. give hardly any 
precipitation with barium chloride, 
yet its residue, left after ignition, will 
give a heavy precipitate. This differ- 
ence does not exist in the case of the 
spurious article. 

Spirit JStheris Nitrosi, 23 samples — 
6 contained between 2 and JW of ethvl 
1 1 and 2*. wh 



Dr. B. P. Davenport, of Boston, one 
of tho Analysts of tho State 
Board of Health, etc., makes an inter- 
esting report of his labors during the 
past year which is worthy of much 
attention. The entire report is too 
voluminous for extended quotation, 
but the following facts are among 
the more prominent of its features : 

Out of 621 samples of drugs exam- 
ined, 285 (45.8 per cent) or nearly half 
did not conform to the requirements 
of the current Pharmacopoeia. 

Bismuth Subcarbonate and Nitrate 
—24 out of 34 samples contained an 
excess of arsenic. 

Ferrum and its Preparations— Only 
3 out of 21 samples were up to the 
standard quality. 

Iodine Tinctures— Only S of 12 sam- 
ples contained standard quantity of 
Iodine. 

Potassium Bromide, 7 samples — All 
contained excess of alkali, but were of 
fairly standard quality otherwise. 

Potassium Iodide, 8 samples — All 
but one had an excess of alkali, and 
all but one an excess of chloride. 

Potassium Bi tartrate, 17 samples— 
11 with excess of lime salts, and 8 an 
excess of chloride. 

Spir. Mtheris Comp., 19 samples- 
Only 2 of which contained any fairly 
proper amount of the ethereal oil, and 
one other a slight amount of this most 
essential and expensive ingredient. 
That which is usually sold for this 
preparation is really only a by-product 
from the rectification of true ether. 
It is obtained after the ether of proper 
quality has all been distilled over; 
that which comes off after that con- 
sists of a mixture of ether and alcohol 
impregnated with a very little ethereal 
oil. This mixture is then further p re- 



nitrite, 14 bad between 1 and 2*, whue 
3 fell below If. 

Opium, Powdered, S samples — None 
of which came up to the minimum 
standard. 

Opium, Tincture, SI samples— 10 of 
which reached the minimum standard 
of 1. 20? of morphine, and 7 came within 
10* of it. 

Cinchona Bark, Powd., 11 samples 
—Only 4 containing the 
quirement of alkaloid. 

Quinine Pills, 23 « 
pies from one maker 
from another did not come up to 
standard quality, and a very general 
improvement was remarked in two 
series of analysis, as regards approach 
of the standard amount of salt 

Iron and Quinine Citrate— Only 1 of 
12 samples came up to the standard 
12* of alkaloid, and only 6 came within 
10* of the standard. 

Iron and Quinine Citrate Liquor — 3 
samples gave 1.83, 0.93, and 6.9W, tbe 
standard being 6%. 

Elatorin — 1 sample of inferior qual- 
ity. 

Chloroform. 15 samples— Of which 1 
was of the standard quality of the 
purified form; all tbe others were the 
crude variety. 

Aloes, Powdered 12 samples— Of 
which but 5 were of 
the purified drug, . 
crude drugs. 

Copaiba, 4 samples— 2 of ' 
of proper quality. 

Creasote, 5 samples— Of which two 
were up to standard. 

Saffron, 5 samples — None of which 
were saffron, but all were safflower. 

Ergot, 4 samples — 2 of which were 
poor and dama^d. 

Hyuscyamus, it samples. — 1 damaged. 

Jalap, 33 samples— Only 12 of which 
came up to the standard requirement. 

Cloves. 12 samples — Of which none 
were satisfactory. 

Nearly all the other drugs examined 



satisfactory, or 
to the standard of quality. 

The work of the Board in this direc- 
tion cannot fail to have a good effect 
upon the drug trade of that section of 
the country, and it is gratifying to 
observe the favor with which it has 
been received by pharmacists. This 
is, doubtless, largely owing to the 
fairness, and the absence of a spirit of 
" usness, which characterise the 
i of the Board. 



The Secretary of the California 
Pharmaceutical Society and Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Mr. Charles M. 
Troppman, desires ub to announce that 
he is anxious to open correspondence 
with all the pharmaceutical societies 
in the United States for interchange 
of opinion. Address, as above, corner 
Foisom and Sixth streets, San Fraii- 
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APPARATUS FOR THE ESTIMA- 
TION OF AMMONIA 

Thk apparatus here described has 
been devised by F. O. Holmes, for 
the determination of ammonia by dis- 
tillation. Its special features are the 
upright condenser, and the absorption 
upiviratus 0, consisting of 3 bulbs, 
each of 2 inch diameter, which are 
charged with 25 C.c. of one-tenth nor- 
mal sulphuric acid. The liquid or 
solid in which the ammonia is to be 
determined is put into the (task A, to- 
gether with enough water (say 20 
C.c), if necessary; the flask is then 
connected with the condenser, and heAt 
applied, so as to drive out most of the 
air by vapor of water. About 15 C.c. of 
a 2(>". soda-solution is then put into the 
funnel D (the stop-cock of which is 
omitted in the cut), and enough of it 
allowed to flow into the flask to cause 
a slow stream of gas bubbles to pass 
through the acid in the receiver-bulb 
C. When all the air has been ex- 
pelled, no more bubbles will be visible. 
More soda-solution is now admitted, 
and the heat continued until the reac- 
tion is terminated. If the Uquid in the 
flask becomes too concentrated, a lit- 
tle water may be added. Finally, a 
current of air is passed through the 
apparatus, and the amount of ammo- 
nia is determined in the receiver by 
determining the quantity of volume- 
tric sulphuric acid not saturated.— 
Chem. Neics. 

[In using an apparatus of this kind 
for the determination of free i 



was broken. Perhaps this will lead 
to more care being used in regard to 
such apparatus in the future; a safety 
valve is needed just as much as in a 
toiler. 



Australian Tin-Fiolds. 

These differ in some respects from 
those of Perak ; for instance, the ore in 
the latter country is usually found in 
the granite formations overlaid with 
lime and sandstone ; whereas in Aus- 
tralia, New youth Wales, no tin has 




Apporatuii for the Estituaciuti or 



STEAM VACUUM PUMP FOR 
DISTILLATIONS IN VACUO. 

rpnR principle of the filter pump has 
i- been explained so often (see our 
last November number, p. 214) that it 
may be assumed to be familiar to all 
our readers. The same principle and 
construction has long been employed 
in the construction of pumps, where 
the vacuum (or pressure) is obtained 
by a current of steam. 

The application of such a steam 
vacuum pump to distillation under 
diminished pressure is illustrated in 
the accompanying cut. The still and 
condenser are of the ordinary construc- 
tion. The receiver C. however, is a 
closed vessel, into which the pipe from 
the coudenser fits air-tight. Upon 
another orifice, on top. a steam va- 
cuum pump is attached, the current 
of steam passing down the pipe A, and 
issuing at L through an expanded pipe. 
The rapid jet of steam aspirates all 
the air from tho receiver C, and, in 
consequence of this, the liquid in the 
still will boil at a much lower temper- 
ature. By careful regulation of the 
heat under the still — either open fire 
or Bteam— and by proper adjustment 
of tho steam iet, a very low vacuum 
can be obtained. 

In the case of liquids, which, on dis- 
tillation, produce gaseous products 
which are not intended to be con- 
densed, these are, of course, carried off 
along with the air and vapor of water. 

When volatile liquids heavier than 





i a liquid, or of free and 
bined ammonia, the liquid or solid is 

Eut in the flask with water, and slowly 
eated, while a current of washed air 
is at the same time passed through the 
contents of the flask, best by aspiration 
at the further end of the receiver. So- 
lution of soda is next introduced, and 
tho distillation continued as described 
above.] 



EXPLOSION OF A HOT-WATER 
FOUNTAIN BOILER. 

A correspondent of the Scientific 
American describes an accident 
which occurred on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, in Wilfert's drug store, northeast 
corner of Fourth and Walnut streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. During the winter, 
the firm sell " hot soda": the water is 
heated in a copper boiler, twelve inches 
long, seven inches diameter, about one- 
sixteenth inch thick, the end slapped 
and soldered on. The only vent the 
boiler had was at the fountain faucets j 
it had no safety valve whatever. A 
little oil lamp was constantly alight 
under it, to keep it hot. and trie pres- 
sure could accumulate to any extent. 
The result was an explosion. The front 
end was blown off to A. breaking the 
marble at C (one and one-half inches 
thick) in two, the main portion passing 
through a cupboard to B. Several 
persons were there, but no one was 
injured ; all the plate glass in the store 



been discovered under similar circum- 
tances. At first it was thought that 
the tin ore in the New England dis- 
trict (Australia) was confined to ex- 
isting shallow streams, and that it was 
useless to look for it at any considera- 
ble distance below the surface. It 
has since been discovered at various 
depths, from a few inches to 250 feet. 
The first deep-stream tin found, at 
Vegetable Creek, was in 1873. The 
lead was traced along a distance of 
four or five hundred yards. At a 
depth of fifty feet, very heavy depos- 
its were found, under Dasaltic rocks. 
Several other leads were afterwards 
struck at greater depths, running al- 
most parallel with the first. It is now 
believed that tin ore exists throughout 
all the old river beds and valleys of 
the district. Some of the deposits are 
covered with immense masses of ba- 
saltic rocks, which will require a 
heavy expenditure of capital to re- 
move, but the ore is so rich and abun- 
dant that the outlay can very well be 
afforded. There is reason to believe, 
however, that many years will elapse 
before the surface minesare exhaust ed. 
During the vear 1883, The Vegetable 
Creek Tin M"ining Company obtained 
2.000 tons of ore from an area of five 
acres. The secretary for mines states 
in his last reportthat the flow of basalt 
and other geological formations at 
Now England district indicate that 
stream tin will last for many years.— 
Chem. Neics. 



water are to be condensed, the exit 
pipe of the condenser is made long 
enough to reach within a short dis- 
tance (about one-half inch) of the bot- 
tom, and enough water is poured in to 
cover the end of the pipe. 

If tho Uquid to be distilled is very 
light, and no lighter non-volatile liquid 
can be used as a layer to float on top, 
tho steam jet issuing from the vacuum 
pump may be made to enter a second, 
efficient condenser in which both the 
steam and vapor of the volatile liquid 
are condensed together. 

If the volatile liquid is alcohol, and 
the firsi condenser is kept properly 
cold, the steam vacuum pipe may be 
used unhesitatingly. Although it will 
aspirate some of the alcohol as vapor, 
yet the loss will not be important. 

These steam vacuum pumps (steam 
jet pumps, or injectors) were first per- 
fected by Korting, of Hanover, and 
may now bo obtained everywhere. 
They may be had in nil large cities, of 
all sizes, and for all purposes to which 
they can be applied, and are compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Waterproof Varnish. 

Two kilogrammes of melted bitumen 
are poured into a receptacle heated by 
a mild fire. Add, while continually 
agitating, 500 to 600 grammes lienr.in, 
21K) to »K) grammes turpentine, and 
200 to 300 grammes lamp-black. -La 
Nature. 
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Volumetric Determination of lodmo 
and of Iron. 

E. FaLUBRES recommends tho fol- 
lowing process for tho volumetric esti- 
mation of iodide of potassium, or ra- 
ther, of the iodine contained therein. 

0.1 Om. of the salt is added to any 
desired quantity (say 30 to 50 Gm.) of 
a 25;* solution of ferric chloride, and 
the mixture distilled. Iodine will pass 
over and is to be caught in a receiver 
containing 5 Gm. of chloroform and 51 
C.c. of a solution of hyposulphite of 
sodium of 0.3 per cent, or such a quan- 
tity that all the iodine liberated from 
the iodide of potassium may enter into 
combination according to the following 
reaction: 

3KI + Fe.Cl, = SFcCI, + 
pot. iodide ferric ferroua 
chloride chloride 

-+• 2KC1 + I, 
pot. chloride Iodine. 

When tlie distillation is completed, the 
excess of hyposulphite is determined 
by titration with a solution of iodine, 
containing in 1 liter 7.64 Gm. of iodine 
and 10 Gm. of iodide of potassium, so 
that 1 C.c. of it corresponds to 10 nul- 
ligrammes of pure iodide of potas- 
sium 

The author suggests that this pro- 
cess may be used also inversely, for tho 
determination of iron. In this owe, it 
would only be necessary to use an ex- 
cess of solution of iodide of potassium, 
and the amount of free iodide distilled 
over would give, by a simple calcula- 
tion, the amount of ferric iron that had 
been present in the mixture. 



Hypnone or Aoetophenone. 

Deb. DcJARDiN-BEAUiiETZandG. Bau- 
dot have found that ocetophenone is 
one of the most powerful hypnotics so 
far known. Dr. Popof, ot Warsaw, 
had previously studied some of tho 
physiological effects of this substance, 
without, however, discovering its hyp- 
notic action, and found that it is 
changed, in the body, into carbonic 
and benzoic acids and is found in the 
urine in the form of hippuric acid 
united with bases. 

The above-named authors suggest 
the name of h^jmone for it, as its 
chemical name is too long. 

The dose, for an adult, is 0.05 to 0.15 
Gm. (about 1 to 3 grains), best mixed 
with a little glycerin and administered 
in gelatin capsules. It produces a pro- 
found sleep, and, in alcoholic cases, 
the authors deem it superior to chloral 
or paraldehyde. 

During the 15 days tliat the remedy 
had been adininiBtered to 9 patients- 
previous to the publication of the re- 
port—no symptom of intolerance was 
noticed. The only drawback is that 
the breath becomes disagreeable from 
the fact that some of the substance is 
exhaled through the lungs. 

On injecting the substance subcuta- 
neously into rabbits in doses of 0.5 to 1.0 
Gm (ab. 8 to 16 grains), a remarkable 
hypnotic condition is induced, which 
passes into a comatose Btate and finally 
ends in death. 
The authors state that they are en- 
with a series of experiments on 
lies belonging to the aromatic series, 
with a view of studying their physio- 
logical properties, and that they will 
publish the results in a short time.— 
Compt. Rend., 1885, Nov. 9, p. 960. 

Note. — Acetophenone or phenyl- 
methyl ketone, or acetyl- benzol, is 
formed in various ways," best by dis- 
tilling a mixture of the benzoates and 
acetates of calcium, or by the action of 
zinc methyl on benzoyl chloride. It 
forms large crystalline lamina?, melt- 
ing at 14° C. (57.2 F.), lias a spec. jrr. 
of 1.032 at 15" C, and is converted by 
oxydizing agents into carbonic aud 
benzoic acids. 



The Assay of Tea and Extraction of 
Theino (Caffeine). 

Prof. Hiuier recommends the fol- 
lowing method for determining the 
amount of theine (or calfeine) in tea. 

Ten to twenty Gm. of tea are com 
pletely extracts by boiling with three 
separate quantities of water. The fil- 
tered extracts are mixed with solution 
of subaeetate of lead in slight excess, 
the resulting precipitate collected on a 
filter, and washed with boiling water, 
and the united liquid and washings 
deprived of lead by hydrosulphuric 
acid. The liquid separated from the 
precipitate is mixed with some washed 
sand and magnesia or lime, evaporated 
to dryness, and the dry residue com- 
pletely extracted with chloroform, best 
in a Soxhlet apparatus [or other form 
of continuous extraction apparatus]. 
The residue left nfter the evaporation 
of the chloroform appears but little 
colored, if care has been taken in tho 
process. This residue may be weighed 
after drying at Km C. for three hours, 
and may be obtained completely color- 
less by recrystallization from alcohol or 
boiling water.— Arch. I'hami., 1885, 
23. 827. 

Theine vs. Caffeine. 

Dr. Thomas .1. Mays, of Philadel- 
phia, recently published a jmper in the 
Meiliciil AVuvt (1885, 052>, which is cal- 
culated to raise some doubts, particu- 
larly among physicians, as to the sup- 
posed identity of theine and caffeine. 

Dr. Hays himself introduced his 
pajMT by the statement that theine " is 
generally reputed to be identical with 
caffeine," l>oth in chemical composition 
and in physiological action." He also 
thinks that he lias, by a series of ex- 
periments (Thernp- Cut.. Sept., 1885), 
produced sufficient proof to show that 
theine "differs very markedly in 
its physiological action from that of 
caffeine; and he l»elieves to have, since 
then, gathered evidence to indicate 
that it differs as widely from the clini- 
cal action of caffeine as it does from its 
physiological action. In fact, caffeine 
principally affects the motor nerves, 
while theine chiefly affects the sensory 
nerves, and clinically proves itself a 
most valuable analgesic, surpassing 
morphia in promptness and ]ienna- 
nency in relieving pain in some affec- 
tions, without producing any. or at 
least very little disturbance of the gen- 
eral nervous system." 

Dr. Mays tried subcutaneous injec- 
tions of theine, and found it to power- 
fully affect the sensory nerves, acting 
as an anaesthetic in that portion of an 
injected limb which is confined below 
the seat of the injection. "Accord- 
ingly, its influence extends from the 
centre to the periphery, and not in the 
opposite direction." 

*5)ow this difference in action be- 
tween caffeine and theine, as observed 
by Dr. Mays, is antagonistic to the 
assumption that caffeine and theine 
' are absoluely identical. It will be of 
interest now to ascertain the following 
points, the study of which we recom- 
mend to some of our readers : 

with authentic tlieine^tracted from 
tea-leaves '. 

2. Was this theine free from any 
other principle or contamination r 

3. Do all miuiufacturers of such 
chemicals make their caffeine solely 
from coffee, and their theine solely 
from tea-leaves; or are there- any — 
which is not at all improbable— who, 
relying on the statement of their being 
identical, merely put up the same pro- 
duct under different labels to satisfy 
customers who insist upon having the 
one or the other exclusively f 

4. If the theine employed was genu- 
ine, and if it is identical with caffeine, 
is there some principle accompany in« 
the theine which may be extracted 
along with it, and modify its action i 



Safrol and Oil of Sassafras. 

Messrs. 8chimmel& Co., of Leipzig, 
announce that, during the last few 
years, it has become a matter of great 
difliculty to obtain oil of sassafras of 
uniform quality, or even pure oil; in 
fact, they state that they have often 
been compelled to reject adulterated 
oil of sassafras coming direct from the 
place of production. After many en- 
deavors to overcome this evil, they 
have concluded to put upon the market 
the pure stearoptcne of oil of sassafras, 
known as mfrol. The physical proper- 
ties of this are so pronounced that any 
inferiority or adulteration can l» de- 
tected by mere comparison. Safrol is 
the real aromatic principle of the oil. 
The commercial oil always has more or 
less color, and its spec. grav. varies 
from 1.020 to 1.080, the lower figure in- 
dicating possible adulterations with 
cheaper oils, such as turpentine, Japa 
nose camphor, etc. Schimmel & Co.'s 
pure safrol is water-white, boils at 
232 C. (440.6° F.), and congeals at a 
moderately cool temperature; its spec, 
grav. is 1.108. 

Note by Ed. Am. Druoq. — The cir- 
cular omits to state at what tempera- 
ture the spec. grav. of safrol is 1.108. 
We presume it is meant to be at tho 
ordinary temperature, say about 65° F. 
We have no specimen of the article at 
hand, hence we cannot verify our 
guess. 

According to Procter, oil of sassafras 
has a spec. gr. of 1.087 to 1.0M. On 
rectifying it, a small quantity of a 
hydrocarbon, mfren, passes over at 
156 C. (312.8° F.). The remainder, 
when cooled, separates large, hart! 
columnar crystals of safrol, and the 
dark-colored mother-liquid, when 
further cooled, will separate another 
lot of crystals. Safrol (Ci.H,.Oi) melts 
nt8.5°C. (47°-48 F.), forming a liquid 
having the spec. gr. 1.114 at 0 C. 
(32 F.). which is callable of retaining 
its fluid condition even for below this 
temperature. Rapid crystallization is 
induced by the introduction of a crys- 
tal of safrol. 



Sublimate Dressings. 

Dr. Gkisbucr draws attention to the 
fact that fabrics (gauze, etc.) impreg- 
nated with sublimate should not be 
kept long, on account of the volatility of 
the sublimate and its readiness to de- 
compose. In two samples of 0.5$ subli- 
mated wood-wool, only 0.315$ was 
found, and in a 0.5<< sublimated Rauzc, 
oidy O.SSjC of sublimate and 0.05* of 
calomel. 

The sublimate is easily extracted by 
ether or alcohol, and therefore easily 
determined. More difficult iB the de- 
termination of the calomel. To do 
this, the fabrics must first be deprived 
of sublimate, then treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorate of potassium. 
The mercury may then be precipitated, 
in the resulting solution, by hydrosul- 
phuric acid.— Pharm. Centmlh. 



Characteristic Color Reaction of 
Physostigmino. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the German Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion proposes to enlarge the descrip- 
tion of salicylate of physostigmine by 
adding the following characteristic 
color tost : 

"Tin' sniallest fragment of the salt 
dissolves in worm water of ammonia 
to a yellowish-red liquid which, when 
evaporated on a water-bath, leaves a 
blue or brownish-green residue, soluble 
in alcohol with a blue color. This solu- 
tion, when supersaturated with acetic 
acid, turns red and fluorescent. The 
above residue, when dissolved in a 
drop of sulphuric acid, colors the latter 
green; on diluting with alcohol, the 
color changes to red, and returns to 

freen when the alcohol < 
'harm. Centralbl. 
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Bibromide of Mercury. 

(Mercuric Bromide.) 

Euoex Dietrich gives, in the Pharm. 
Centrulhat., No 46, the following di- 
rections for preparing this salt: 

Meroury 100 p*rU. 

Bromine W " 

Di<liUed wul*r q- n. 

Into a glass-stoppered bottle intro- 
duce the mercury, bromine, and 200 
part* of the water, and shake until the 
metal has become changed into a 
whitish powder. Transfer the contents 
to a flask, rinse the bottle with 800 
parte of the water, boil four or five 
minutes, tlien, if there should be any- 
thing undissolved, allow to Betlle, and 
filter through glass-wool. Treat the 
residue that may have remained in 
the flask with 500 parte of water and 
61ter. Evaporate the united filtrates 
at 40° C. (104' V.), until a pellicle 
forms on the surface, then set aside to 
crystallize. Concentrate the mother 
liquors, and continue the process as 
long as crystals can be obtained. 

Dry the crystals i« a dark place at a 
temperature not exceeding 25° C. (77° 
F.), and preserve them in bottles of 
brown orhlack glass. 

The excess of bromine is necessary, 
because some of the latter is soluble in 
water, and the solution of bromine 
thus produced is too ddute to act on 
the mercury. For this reason, also, 
only a smaQ quantity of water must 
be employed at first, and more should 
not be added until the bromine has 
combined with the mercury. 

Beside the bibromide,a small amouut 
of mercurous bromide (protobromide 
of mercury) is formed, a little of the 
metal also remains u oat tacked. The 
two substances form the insoluble 
residue. 

The yield is about 150 parte. 

The salt may also be prepared by 
decomposing mercuric nitrate with 
bromide of potassium, but the above- 
given method is preforahle. 



lower the temperature. Fifteen to 
twenty grains per day, in pills of one 
and one-half grain each, have lieen 
used to reduce temperature, and thirty- 
grain doses are said to conquer inter- 
mittento that prove rebellious to qui- 
nine. It seems not to disturb even 
the most sensitive stomach.— After 
Therapeutic Gazette. 



Protobromide of Morcury. 

(Mercurous Bromide.) 

Mercurous nitrate 100 part*. 

Nitric acid 15 " 

Bromide of potassium. .. 43 " 
Distilled water q. s. 

Triturate the mercurous nitrate in a 
a mortar or capsule with the nitric 
acid, gradually add 500 parte of the 
water, and effect solution, if necessary, 
by gently warming. Also prepare 
a solution of the bromide of potas- 
Hium in 500 parte of the water. 
Pour both solutions, together, in 
a thin stream, and under agitation, 
into a capacious vessel containing 100 
parte of the water. Allow the precip- 
itate to subside, draw off the superna- 
tant liquid with a siphon, then wash 
by decantation until blue litmus paper 
ceases to be turned red. Collect the 
precipitate upon a filter, and dry in a 
dark place, at a temperature of 30 to 
35' (86 -M' F.). [The whole process 
should be carried out with artificial 
light.] 

The yield is about 95 parte. 

The product should be preserved in 
bottles of brown or black glass.— 
Euokji Dim- rich in Pharm. Central- 
halle, No. 46. 

Lantanine, a New Alkaloid. 

Dr. Bpisa, of Lima, had been using 
as an antipyretic a tincture of Sa- 
grada, family Verbenacew, species Lan- 
tana Brwtilien»i». Efforts made, at 
his instance, by Dr. Negrata to cover 
the extreme bitterness of the drug led 
to the finding of its active principle, 
which is announced in El Cambo Far- 
maceutico as the new alkaloid, lanta- 
nine. It is said to moderate the circu- 
lation, retard nutritive changes, and 



Subnitnito 
uiitis. 



for Epididy- 



Dr. J. A. Comisuor in a letter to the 
Meilical liecord. referring to a similar 
report regarding fuller's-eartb, states 
that under the outward application of 
subnitrateof bismuth, the pain of acute 
epididymitis is speedily relieved, and 
tenderness and swelling subside in a 
short time. He directs it to be used as 
follows, to wit: Bismuth in indefinite 
quantity, water sufficient to make a 
paste about the consistence of thick 
cream, and with a large camol's-hair 
brush paint the scrotum two or three 
coatings, and repaint at intervals 
several times daily. To moke the 
directions more definite, take bismuth 
and water in equal parts, mix, and 
apply as above. For the purpose of 
taking the weight off the cord and 
blood-vessels, I order Bomc sort of 
scrotal suspension. If the ailment is 
severe onough to bed the patient, a 
broad strip of adhesive plaster or 
bandage fastened across or around the 
thighs, with sufficient padding under 
the scrotum and contents to elevate 
above the level of the body, to favor 
the return of blood, will be found 
serviceable.— Therapeutic Gazette. 

Determination of Glucose and of 

W W * *-* k. #- *~* W " W* W- WWW W W-*_* W* W *■ 

Milk-Sugar in Mixtures. 

Tiik derermiuation of milk-sugar 
alone, as pointed out by Muter and 
Soxhlet, varies greatly in the results 
obtained by different experimenters, 
unless an invariable method with 
tedious precautions is followed. But 
when there is a mixture of milk-sugar 
with cane-sugar, the difficulties are 
such that usually only the milk-sugar 
is estimated, and the cane-sugar 
by difference. 

isre. A. W. Stokes and R. Bod- 
mer have introduced a volumetric 
method whereby such mixtures can bo 
rapidly aud accurately determined 
[Analyst, April, 1885). This method is 
especiiUly ussful in the estimation of 
caue-BUgar added to milk. e. g., con- 
densed milk. They employ Pavy's 
ammoniated Fehlinga solution, pic- 
pared thus : 

Cupric Sulphate Crystallised.. &I.85 Urn. 

rbK-helle Salt HO. 

Potash 170. 

Made up to n liter. 

Of this 180 Cc. are added to 400 Cc. 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.880), and made 
up to a liter. 

10 Cc. of this solution = 0.005 Gm. 
of glucose. 

The milk, or other solution, largely 
diluted, is placed in a burette, to the 
point of which hangs, by a small piece 
of india'rubber tube, a flask of about 
100 Cc. capacity. The india-rubber 
tube is comprtssed by a screw clip. A 
side tube allows the escape of the am- 
monia gas evolved. Into the flask 40 
Cc. of the standard solution are placed, 
this is boiled, and the sugar solution 
run in till the blue color disappears. It 
being exceedingly easy to run in too 
much, 0.2 Cc. less than the quantity 
found is placed in another flask with 
40 Cc. of the blue fluid, aud the whole 
boiled. If the blue color does not go, 
the former titration was correct with- 
in 0.1 Cc. Another portion of the 
same diluted milk is boiled for ten 
minutes with two per cent of citric 
acid. This inverts completely the cane 
sugar, but docs not touch the milk- 
sugar, even if the boiling be continued 
for thirty minutes. The liquid is 
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cooled, neutralized with ammonia, 
and titrated as in the first instance. 

Two readings of the burette are thus 
obtained : the first due to the action of 
the milk-sugar, the secuud clue to the 
combiued action of milk-sugar aud glu- 
cose. 

The authors found that milk-sugar 
has 52 per cent of the reducing jnwer 
of glucose on this blue liquid. 

So that by a short calculation, or by 
reference to a table given in the paper, 
the proportions of milk-sugar and 
cane-sugar present ar»s easily found. 
Examples are given, showing the 
methods of calculation and the results 
obtained. The milk or sugar solution 
should be diluted, so tluit from 6 to 12 
Cc. are needed to decolorize 40 Cc. of 
the blue liquid. The advantages 
claimed for tho process arc the rapid- 
ity, case of working, and accuracy of 
results that can be obtained by any 
ordinary operators. 

The fluid used will keep of standard 
strength indefinitely, the end point of 
the reaction is sharply marked, not 
being obscured by the usual dirty-red 
precipitate ; it is essential that it should 
renuun clear the whole of the time.— 
Chem. AW*. 

Non-Acid 8boe-Blaoking. — Mix 
thoroughly } pound lamp-black and i 
pound bone-black with 5 pounds glyce- 
rin and 5 pounds syrup. Heat moder- 
ately 3 ounces of gutta-percha, in an 
iron or copper vessel, until it is quite 
fluid. To this add 11 ounces oh ve oil, 
and after solution is complete a little 
over 1 ounce of stearin. This solution, 
while still warm, is added to the first 
mixture, after which 5J ounces gum 
senega! and 1J pounds of water are 
added. The whole is perfumed with 
about half an ounce oil of rosemary, or 
oil of lavender. For use this blacking 
is mixed with \ part water. It is said 
to give a nice polish. 

Herr Art us recommends the follow- 
ing formula as less destructive to 
leather than most blacking in use : Mix 
thoroughly 3} pounds vegetable-black. 
It pounds ivory-black, 5 pounds each 
of molasses and glycerin ; cut 6 ounces 
of gutta-percha into small pieces, melt, 
and when fluid odd 20 ounces olive oil 
and afterward 2 ounces of stearin; stir, 
while hot, the second mixture into the 
first, and then a further addition of 10 
ounces gum Senegal dissolved in 3 
quarts of water is made. This may l>e 
kept as stock, and for use diluted with 
about three times its bulk of warm 
water. 

For liquid blacking without sidphu- 
ric acid, mix 1 pound finely powdered 
ivory -black, } pound molasses. 2 ounces 
sweet oil, and 1 pint each of beer and 
vinegar; mix the first throe ingredi- 
ents very thoroughly together before 
adding the last two. A Detter liquid 
blacking may prolwiblvbemadc by the 
following formula: Mix 1 pound each 
of ivory -black and molasses, and 
1 pound sweet-oil, and gradually add 
1 pound sulphuric acid diluted with 
three times its weight of water: mix 
well, and set aside for three hours. 
Reduce to proper consistency with 
water. 

For Poison Oak Eruption. 

Dr. W. II. Tate, in Peoria Metl. 
Monthly, for the skin trouble so fre- 
quently caused by Rhus toxicoden- 
dron, n commends highly: 

HCupri sulpha! - i j. 

Aqua- O.sa. 

Solve. 

Sig. Apply to the surface with 



sponge or sott linen three times a day. 
— Med. aud Surg. Itejnjrter. 

Horteog's Swiss Pills.- During the 
trial of certain French dealers who had 
counterfeited various mineral waters 
and the above-named pills, it leaked 
out that thes-c pills arc simply (he 
compound colocynth pill of the French 
codex. 
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Acotato of Aluminium. 



Dr. Rose, of New York, gave on in- 
teresting resume of the chemistry and 
therapeutic uses of this salt. The 
normal acetate, which would be 
Al, ) n 
6(CII.O) f u " 
does not seem to exist. A concentrated 
solution of sulphate of aluminium, 
filtered with excess of acetate of lead, 
and then freed from lead and sulphur, 
gives by evaporation, without elevat- 
ing the temperature, an insoluble 
acetate of aluminium, 

Al, ) Q 

4(C,H.O) J u " 
in the form of plate-like scales. From 
the warm solution there is thrown 
down a powder, which consists of two 
mol. of water and 

4<cn,o) t u " 
and which, digested with 2 mol. of 
acetate of aluminium and 200 parts of 
water, gives a soluble salt, free acetic 
acid, and the hydrate of alumina. A 
solution of acetate of aluminium, evap- 
ated rapidly at alow temperature, sep- 
orarates into the acetate of aluminium, 
2 mol. of acetic acid, and 4 mol. 01 
water. The former, again digested, 
throws down the hydrate, and has 
now lost its mordant properties, and 
can no longer be used in the arts. The 
hydrate of alumina, dried at a temper- 
ature of 100% and containing 2 mol. 
of water, is soluble in acetic acid, in- 
soluble in strong acids. 

A solution ot the acetate warmed 
with the sulphate of potassium at a 
temperature of only 30 ' throws down 
a gelatinous precipitate, 

g$ t) (o. + 10Aq., 

which is soluble in cold acetic acid. 
When dried it is hard, semi-transpar- 
ent, and easily pulverized. A solution 
of the acetate and chloride of sodium 
mixed gives a fine precipitate, com- 
posed as follows : 



cafe, 21.96 

I1C1 5.51 

H.O 25.80 

NaCl 1.97 

Dr. Bu row's method of preparing 
the salt is given, as follows: First, 
dissolve 10 parts of sulphate of alu- 
minium in the least possible quantity of 
hot water, then 17 parts of crystallized 
acetate of lead in the same manner, 
and mix the two solutions while hot ; 
stir well, set asido for a while, and 
then filter, washing the precipitate, 
consisting of sulphate of lend, with a 
littlo warm water. The clear fluid is 
now saturated with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen until the odor of 



clearly perceptible; 
with the filter the resulting sulphide 



of lead, warm until the sulphuretted 
hydrogen has disappeared, filter again, 
and dilute the filtrate with sufficient 
water to make the whole measure 4ft 
parts. We have then in an ounce of 
the solution a drachm of dehydrated 
acetate of aluminium. 

This solution is a clear fluid of a 
specific gravity of 1.0392. of a sharp, 
sweetish, astringent taste, and with a 
distinct odor of acetic acid. Evapor- 
ated in the open air. it deposits upon 
glass or porcelain light, fragile, glassy 
scales, which are perfectly soluble in 
watef, and not readily affected by the 
atmosphere. In external applica- 
tion it is of less importance to have a 
chemically pure preparation of the 
salt than one of definite constitution, 
and whoso degree of concentration 
can be regulated at will. Since the 
presence of tho potassium salt is im- 
material, solutions of tho acetate of 
aluminium for external use may be pre- 
pared from common alum and acetate 
of lead, 1.6 parte of the latter reducing 
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1 part of the former ; 55 of alum and 
31 of acetate of lead are dissolved in 
cold water, and this process gives an 
almost complete decomposition of the 
sulphate of aluminium in a nearly con- 
centrated solution. Burow first em- 
ployed the acetate of aluminium in 
cases in which he wished to destroy 
disagreeable odors— cases of extensive 
sloughing and suppuration. Then, 
after witnessing its beneficial effects 
on the process of granulation in ulcers 
of tho leg. he tried it for a long time 
in all cascB of the latter character, 
for the purpose of determining in 
which it was most useful, and in 
which it might be contra-indicated. 
As to the different forms of ulcers in 
general, he found that it is particularly 
the sloughing condition which by a 
methodical application undergoes the 
most pronouueed change in the short- 
est time; in such cases the entire sup- 
purating surfaco must be at first con- 
stantly under power to attract and 
destroy tho odors which are developed 
during this process, and tho really 
miraculous manner in which it regu- 
lates perverse secretions in the living 
organism, are peculiarities which are 
found in no other drug, and for which 
in the present state of our knowledge 
we are at a loss to account. 

When Burow made his report to the 
Medical Society of Konigsberg he ex- 
hibited two cadavers (children), into 
which he had injected a concentrated 
solution of acetate of aluminium six 
weeks before; they showed no evi- 
dences of putrefaction, and he recom- 
mends this mode of embalming. 

It was not until tho year 1874, when 
the germ theory was established, that 
Burow fouud the explanation which 
ho had so long been seeking; and it 
was Dr. Beneke, of Konigsberg, who 
demonstrated to him the relation of 
the acetate of aluminium to bacteria 
and vibriones, and thereby the signifi- 
cance of the remedy as an antiseptic. 

Beneke showed that when a drop of 
the alumina solution was brought in 
contact with the above organisms, 
which under the microscope were seen 
to be in lively action, they were de- 
stroyed immediately, with the quick- 
ness of lightning. Dr. Rose has suc- 
cessfully used the acetate in cases of 
gangrenous and complicated wounds, 
and lie recommends it as an antiseptic 
much preferable to carbolic acid for 
post-partum injections. For external 
use a three-per-cent solution is the 
strongest which is required, as given 
by the following formula of V. Bruns, 
of Tubingen: 

R Alutnitiie 72 p«rt. 

PlumbiAcct 115 " 

Aquaj 1,000 •' 

M. et tiltrn. 

For irrigation purposes, this three- 
per-cent solution may be diluted by 
from three to six volumes of water, 
giving a 1-per-eent to a 0.5 solution. 
The properly prepared acetate is high- 
priced, and it is hoped that some of 
our chemists may find a cheaper mode 
for its manufacture. — Therapeut ic 
Gazette. 

Paraffined Rubber. 

To prevent rubber articles from 
becoming brittle and hard, and 
render them at the same time more 
durable and air-tight, it is recom- 
mended by Kreusler and Budde to im- 
merse the articles in a paraffin-bath 
heated to 100* C. (212° F.) for a short 
time : small articles for h few seconds, 
and larger ones for a few minut<-s. 
They should afterwards be placed into 
a room where the temperature is 
about 100* C, whereby the paraffin is 
made to penetrate the rubl)er uni- 
formly. After a few hours a sufficient 
quantity of the paraffin, from 2 to 8 
per cent, has lieen absorbed. 

To merely preserve rubber articles 
while in stock for Bale, it is sufficient 
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to dip them momentarily in melted 
paraffin. This coating may be subse- 
quently removed by thoroughly rub- 
bing the articles previously wanned.— 
Xeue»tt< Krfind. und Erfahr. 



Mr. Yvon describes a simple form of 
desiccator, devised by Wiesnegg. 
which is particularly serviceable for 
drying small quantities of precipitates, 
and particularly those of uric acid and 
albumen. It is readily intelligible 
without illustration. It simply con- 
sists of a rectangular plate of copper, 
platinized or nickel-plated, about 
inch in thickness, with a grove along 
one of the sides in which the ther- 
mometer is placed, graduated from 
60 to 100' C. (140 to 212" F.). Tin- 
groove is filled with cop|*>r filings so 
that the thermometer may be in better 
contact with heated metal. The plate 
is heated like a sand-bath, or better, on 
a sand bath, the heat being regulated 
either by adjusting the gas stop-cock or 
some other contrivance, and may be 
maintained at a uniform temperature 
without difficulty. The washed filter 
is first dried upon it and weighed ; 
then the precipitate is transferred to it 
and washed and the filter, which may be 
still moist, laid upon the plate, when it 
will dry rapidly. The thoroughness 
with which the washing has been con- 
ducted may be recognized from the al>- 
scuce of any stain on the plate, when 
the filter is removed. —Jonrn. de 
fharm. et Chem. 



To Prevent Store Windows from 



Em'ARD Grcbr, of Hnmburg, has 
patented a method for preventing 
ntore windows from frosting. He di- 
rects to run a small tin or other metal- 
lic tube along the lower edge of the 
window, orseveial sections of it, and 
to cause a current of hot air, produced 
by a gas-burner or any other source of 
heat, to traverse the tube. The 
radiation of heat from ita 
causes an upward current of 
air along the panes of glass nnd pre- 
vents the formation of frost. 



How to make the best " 

In the course of a paper (published 
in the Chem. AVtcs. 1885. 229) on the 
chemical composition of certain varie- 
ties of tea-leaves, Mrs. Wilhelmina M. 
Green brings forward the results of 
her exis'riments on the conditions 
necessary to extract the most aroma 
from tea-leaves, while at the same time 
leaving most of the objectionable con- 
stituents belund. From these results 
it appears that the most wholesome 
and best tasting tea " is produced by 
pouring boiling water on the leaves, 
allowing to stand during 7 or 8 minutes, 
and then pouring the uifusion off. 
This contains now the aromatic oil, 
almost all the theine, more than one- 
half of the inorganic constituents, and 
about one-third of the astringent and 
bitter tannic acid. The whole of the 
water must be added at once. Accord- 
inKlv, the usual custom of allowing the 
tea to 'draw " is objectionable. 

To Rendor Fabrics Impervious. 

In 8 liters of water heated to about 
80 . melt 300 grammes of gelatin, and 
COO grammes of castor-oil soap, then 
add 300 grammes of gum-lac, stirring 
the liquid until entirely dissolved. 

Withdraw from the fire, and add to 
the mixture, little by little, 600 grammes 
of pow d ere d alum, stirring all the while. 
The liquid thickens in forming an in- 
soluble alum soap which is intimately 
incorporated with the gelatin and the 
gum-lac. Spread it over the stuffs 
with a bristle brush. 
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Estimation of Wator in Vmeid Sub- 
stances, such ns Honey, Glu- 
oobo, Extract of Beef, etc. 

Tub methods generally employed for 
the estimation of water in viscous 
liquids are so well known that it will 
not be necessary to describe them. 
Evaporation in flat dishes, with or 
without stirring and drying with 
gypsum or sand, are the processes 
most frequently employed. 

Any one who has practised these 
methods need not be told how trouble- 
some and unsatisfactory the results are. 
Variations in the percentages of moist- 
ure obtained are always expected and 
are frequently of considerable magni- 
tude. 

In the following experiments we have 
tried to develop a method which will 
give concordant and therefore compar- 
able results. 

The success of the experiment was 
largely due to the new system of eva- 
poration afforded by the' steam drying 
oven described below. 

ThiB box contained three horizontal 
layers 14 inch copper tubing, placed at 
a vertical distant* of 20 Cm. between 
This system of steam pipe* 
inclosed in a box made of soap- 
e. Any non-conducting material 
may be used for this box. Each layer 
of pipes is connected with the steam 
service and with a trap. By this ar- 
rangement all or any one of the sets of 
tubes can be furnished with steam. 
The steam is admitted by an automatic 
valve by which the pressure of the 
steam in the tubes of the box is con- 
stant, no matter what the pressure in 
the boiler may be. 

The top of the box is arranged like 
the roof of a house, and carries a ven- 
tilating Hue with a damper. 

The box rests on leaden supports in 
a lead box, over the bottom of which is 
placed a layer of pumice-stone satu- 
rated with sulphuric acid. All the air 
which entere the box must pass over 
this desiccating material. It therefore 
reaches the substance* to be dried in 
the most favorable conditions. Each 
layer of tubes is provided with a ther- 
mometer. The trap is set so that no 
water will accumulate in the pipes, and 
at the same time as little steam escape 
as possible. 

Experience has shown that with SO 
lbs. pressure of steam the middle 
system of tubes will give a constant 
temperature of 100'. The bottom and 
top floor are a little cooler. 

With 40 lbs. pressure, the central 
floor will show a temperature of 10T 
when the damper is closed. The dishes 
contain*? the substances to be dried are 
carried in trays made of wire gauze. 
A box of the size described will hold 
more thnn a hundred three-inch 
<Lshes. 

Outline* of Method.— About 2 Qm. 
of the substance are taken and dis- 
solved in alcohol. The alcohol should 
be about 80 per cent strength, so that 
about 5 C.c. of it will dissolve the sam- 
ples taken. If the sample contains 
much dextrin, a weaker alcohol may 
bo used. The platinum dish and short 
glass stirring rod are weighed to- 
gether. Fine sifted sand, previously 
gently ignited, washed with distilled 
water and dried at 100\ is now poured 
into the dish from a weighing tube. 
About 15 Gm. are enough. The alco- 
holic solution of the sample is at once 



taken up by capillary attraction. The 
sample is then dried in the oven for 
half an hour to one hour. It is then 
removed, and when cooled toalxait 70" 
5 C.c. absolute alcohol are added, and 
thoroughly mixed with the contents of 
the dish by the stirring rod. 

The sample is allowed to stand for a 
few minutes until the absolute alcohol 
has had opportunity to j»enetrate to all 
parts of the saccharated sand. The dish 
is then warmed at 70' to "5 for a few 
moments, until nearly all the alcohol is 



driven off. It is then placed in the 
oven and dried to constant weight. 

(In the title we have added the 
words "extract of beef," since we have 
used a method closely resembling the 
above for a long time for this purpose 
with great advantage.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 
— H. W Wiley and F. V. Bkoad- 
HKNT in Client. Xewa. 

Pricos of MetalB. 

The Metallarbeiter remarks that 
metalB have in most cases experienced 
a reduction in value of late years, this 
depreciation being attributea in some 
measure to the cheaper methods of 
obtaining metals, as well as to the dis- 
covery of new sources of mineral 
wealth. 

The following comparative table 
shows the approximate prices of vari- 
ous metals in December, 1874, and De- 
cember, 1884: 

Dec.. 1*71. Dm., MM. 

p*r lb. pt-r lb. 

£ m d £ * d 

Osmium 71 10 0 63 0 0 

Iridium 70 0 0 4ft 0 0 

Gold .".62 15 0 63 0 0 

Platinum 35 7 6 31 7 6 

Thallium 33 17 6 4 1.1 0 

Magnesium 10 5 0 1 1.1 0 

Potamium 5 0 0 4 0 0 

Silver 3 17 6* 3 7 6 

Aluminum 1 16 0 1 16 0 

Cobalt 1 14 0 13 0 

Sodium 0 14 2 0 88 

Nickel 0 11 0 0 3 1 

Bismuth 0 8 1 0 8 1 

Cadmium 0 7 1 0 4 0 

Quicksilver 0 8 Of 0 19 

Tin 0 1 li 0 0 9 

Copper 0 0 10$ 0 07 

Arnenlc 0 0 8 0 0 44. 

Antimony 0 0 6J1 0 0 5 

Lead 0 0 2}1 0 0 1* 

Zinc 0 0 '2\i 0 0 1J 

Steel 0 0 ijg 0 0 Of 

Bar Iron 0 0 1^ 0 0 0* 

Pig Iron 0 0 Ofaj 0 0 

• In Hamburg t In Berlin. 

t In Loudon. ( In l'p|»r Silwta. 

Gold now ranks highest in value of 
all metals, the competition of osmium 
and iridium having been overcome. 
It is only by reason of improved 
methods of preparation that the latter 
have become cheaper, while their use 
has at the same time increased. Iridi- 
um is mixed with platinum in order to 
increase its strength and durability. 
The normal standards of the metri- 
cal system are made of platinum-iri- 
dtumon account of its known immuta- 
bility. January, 1882, platinum stood 
15 per cent below its present value; 
but its increased emplovment for in- 
dustrial purposes led to the subsequent 
improvement in price. Thallium has 
experienced a severe depreciation on 
account of the economical process by 
which it is extracted from the residue 
of the lead chambers used in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. The 
use of this metal is mainly confined to 
experimental purposes. The fall in 
silver has arisen from increased pro- 
duction and diminished use for coin- 
age. 

Magnesium was scarcely of any in- 
dustrial value prior to the fall in price 
now recorded. Improved processes for 
its treatment have successfully en- 
gaged the attention of scientific men, 
and it is now capable of being used as 
an alloy with other metals. The Sa- 
lindres factory regulates the price to a 
certain extent, and its system of work- 
ing is regarded as a guide in the va- 
rious processes connected with this 
brunch of industry. The manufacture 
of potassium and sodium will, it is ex- 
pected, lie more fully elucidated than 
hitherto, by means of researches made 
at Schering's Charlottenburg factory. 
The course of nickel prices illustrates 
the stimulus to economical production 
afforded by au increased consumption. 
ThiB latter" fact is principally due to the 
employment of nickel tor coinage, as 



alloy for alfenide, etc. The use of cad- 
mium is materially restricted by its 
relatively limited supply. Hitherto, 
its only source was in the incidental 
products of zinc distillation, but of late 
date it has been attempted to bring it 
into solution from its oxide combina- 
tions. An increased employment of 
cadmium for industrial purposes is ex- 
pected to follow. 

Production in excess of the demand 
has caused the depreciation recorded in 
tin and various other metals not com- 
mented upon, this remark applying 
even to the scarce metals, arsenic and 
antimony. Even the better marks of 
Cornwall tin and Mansfield refined 
copper have had to follow the down- 
ward course of the market. 



Mrs. Allen's Hair Restorer. — Witt- 
stein and Masset have separately ana- 
lyzed "Mrs. Allen's world -renowned 
hair restorer," and find it to consist of 
flowers of sulphur, acetate of lead, 
glycerin, and water, with a little cin- 
namon, to give the mixture a pleasant 
odor. The two analyses agree quite 
closely, as shown by the following 
comparison: Masset found in 993 parts * 
of the " restorer," of precipitated sul- 
phur, 17 parts; acetate of lead, 264 
parts; glycerin, 320 parts; and water, 
630 parts. Wittstein, in 940 parts, 
found of precipitated sulphur, 16.8 
parts, acetate of lead, 24 parts; glyce- 
rin, 300 parts; and aromatic water. 
6 0 parts. These analyses show the 
dangerous nature of the mixture, con- 
taining as it does over 2t per cent of ace- 
tate ot lead. 

Duration of Woods. 

Some French experiments made with 
little cubes of several kinds of wood, 
which have been sunk down into 25 
millimeters of earth, show that the 
birch and the aspen have rotted in 
three years ; the willow and the chest- 
nut in four years ; the maple and the 
beech in five years ; the elm, the ash, 
the yoke-elm, and the Italian poplar, 
in seven years. The oak and several 
kinds of pines have rotted in seven 
years at a depth of 12 millimeters. At 
the end of seven years, the larch was 
still intact.— La Nature. 

[Ure*s Dictionary says: " It is found 
tliat woods of slow formation are far 
more durable than such as grow ra- 

})idJy. The woody fibre itself is but 
ittle affected by the action of air or 
water, but the albumen and other 
bodies existing in the sap are very lia- 
ble to decompose. Therefore the hart- 
wood of trees, as being the most dense, 
is less liable to change or to be attacked 
by insects than other parts. Young, 
sappy wood is liable to a rapid change, 
and is exceedingly attractive to in- 
sects. Asa rule, it appears that those 
woods are the most durable which 
have been grown under a full exposure 
to sunshine and with free influence of 
air. "— Ed. Amur. Dhcgo.] 



How to Looson a 



Screw. 



To loosen a rusty screw, heat the 
head of the screw. Get a little bar of 
iron red-hot in the fire, flatten its end, 
and apply it for two or three minutes 
to the head of the rusty screw. Ab 
soon as the screw is hot, it can be 
drawn out with a screw-driver as 
easily as it was put into its place. 

A Coating for Iron and Stool. 

Acoordixg to the Moniteur Indus- 
trie!, to obtain a coating for iron and 
steel which will perfectly protect them 
from oxidizing, cover the articles with 
a hot solution of sulphur in turpentine. 
The sulphur, after the evaporation of 
the oil, remains as a thin layer on the 
surface. It is joined intimately to the 
metal under the action of an alcohol 
flame. It thus forms a beautiful black 
varnish, which is very solid. 
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Method of Using Gelatino-Bromido 
Plates in Photography, which 
Havo been Already Exposed. 



iH n method of using geliittno- 
platcs again after having 
already exposed to light. The 
was published in 1882 by la 
den Science* ei de V Industrie, 
and more lnttorly by the Moniteur de 
Ui Photoyraphiv. 

When operating. i>erhap8 far away 
from the laboratory, it is often pru- 
dent to expose several plates to the 
same subject in order to insure 
success, although the first impression 
might have been sufficient, the result 
being found perfect at the time of de- 
velopment. 

In such a case it is not needful to 
develop the other plates of the 
subject, and they can be kept for 
ing new impressions. 

All the exposed plates which are not 
developed lose the effect of the impres- 
sion, and become again sensible by 
means of an immersion of three 
minutes in a bath of two per cent of 
bichromate of potassium. After a good 
'washing, the plates are stood up 
nearly vertically, one side resting on 
blotting paper to dry them, without 
any light. 

By this process plates which were 
supposed to be spoiled during the 
course of on excursion may be used. 
On returning, if the first or second 
proof succeed, the other exposed plates 
can be put aside to be treated, as wo 
have said, and to be again used.— 1m 
Nature. 

Iodoform Collodion. 

Dr. William Brownino. of Brook- 
lyn, in the October number of Hie 
American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, gives his experience with this 
remedy for external application. The 
strength usually employed is one part 
of iodoform to nfteeen of collodion. A 
half-ounce is usually sufficient for any 
ordinary single application. Dr. 
Browning has found it most offectivo 
when painted on in very thick layers, 
which may be conveniently done with 
the usual camel's hair brush. As soon 
as one coating becomes a little firm, an- 
other is applied, and so on until it 
appears to have an average thickness 
of naif a millimeter. In the neuralgic 
cases a cure, when effected, was 
usually accomplished with one or two 
applications. Supraorbital neuralgias, 
even of malarial origin, particularly if 
the miasmatic infection dates back 
some time, seem quite amenable to 
this treatment. It is not recommend- 
ed as a substitute for quinine here, but 
only as an adjuvant where the latter 
fails, or acta too slowly.— Therapeutic 
Gazette. 

Australian Asbestos. 

An asbestos mine exists on the spur 
of a hill about two miles from Gurda- 

f;ai. New South Wales, in which the 
ode has been driven for a distance 
of ninety feet, and a shaft one hun- 
dred feet has been also sunk. The 
mineral occurs in a serpentine forma- 
tion similar to quartz veins, and is 
mined in the same manner. The ma- 
terial is very abundant, and is of as 
good quality as any in the world. The 
shareholders have started an asbestos 
manufactory, in which they propose 
to work up asbestos for various pur- 
poses. Among other useful purposes 
to which the asbestos is put is tho 
. making up of a fire-proof paint. On 
the same property, another class of 
asbestos has oeen discovered, and 
worked in connection with gold. The 
lode is peculiar in character, and with 
one or two minor exceptions is almost 
identical with the famous Lucknow 
lode, which has proved so rich in gold. 
In some instances, vein* of cale-spar 
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make their appearance in the lode, 
bringing gold with tbem every time. 
Arson ical and iron pyrites are abun- 
dant, and so far as tne lode has been 
worked, it has proved payable by 
crushing tests without one failure.— 
Chem. Neu-H. 



Morrhuol. 

Dr. Joskph Lakage announces, in the 
Bull, de la The" rap , that ho has been 
employing a "principle" extracted 
from cod liver oil, by a process devised 
by Mr. Chai>ot«aut, with good success. 
The process employed is described in 
outline, but we cannot believe that the 
product is entitled to be regarded as a 
chemical individual, or as the "active 
principle" of cod-liver oil. If it is olv- 
tained in the manner described, it is 
hard to say what tho product really is; 
if there is any product at all, it is 
most probably a complex mixture. 

The process directs to treat cod-liver 
oil witn a watery solution of carbonate 
of sodium "which dissolves the acids 
at a low temperature. " Next, the oil 
is mixed with 90$ alcohol, and shaken. 
The alcoholic layer is -separated and 
distilled, when "the active principles'' 
will be left behind. 

This residue, which the author terms 
morrhuol, is described as having an 
acrid bitter taste, very aromatic odor, 
antl crystallines in part at the ordinary 
temperature. It is stated to contain 
phosphorus, iodine, and bromine in 
very notable proportion, "10 or 12 
times greater in quantity than in the 
original oil. These elements are so 
combined that thev cannot be sepa- 
rately determined. ,f 

Brown cod-liver oil is stated to yield 
4.5 to fi'.' of morrhuol; yellowish oil, 
2.5 to 3*; and bleached oil, 1.5 to 2*. 

Morrhuol is stated to have a d isagreo- 
able taste and an aromatic odor, and 
is \>eet administered in capsules con- 
taining 0.20 Gm. (about 3) grains) of the 
substance, corresponding to S Gm. (75 
grains) of cod-liver oil. 

We would suggest that some of our 
readers examine into this subject fur- 
ther, and report. 
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Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion. 

Editor American Drugaixt. 

In answer to C. 8. (No. 1.011) and 
Ch. and J. (No. 1,616) about cod-liver 
oil emulsions, allow me to present the 
following formulas, which I have had 
occasion to prepare for several firniB 
in Montreal, and which make g<'od 
emulsions if prepared rightly. 

1st. Emulxion with llypophattpfiite 
of Lime. 

Calcium Hypojihosphite. . z ij. 

Glycerin fl. I xvj. 

Simple Syrup fl. J xiv. 

Oil Almonds, bitter. . . . 3 isw. 

Oil Neroli Hxx. 

Lime Wuter 3 xxx. 

Ten ounces of this solution to a half 
gallon each of lime water and oil. 

2d. With Hypophosphitee of Lime, 
Soda, and Potawium. 

Sol. No. 1. 

Powd. Tragarnntb I ij. 

Glycerin fl .3 ij. 

Water fl 3 vj. 

Triturate the tragacanth with ths 
glycerin, then gradually add the water 
Sol. No. 2. 

Hvpoi>h. Lime J iij. 

Soda, 

potaali Ail * 

Water fl. 3 viij. 

Sugar 3 vilj. 

Dissolve the hypophosphitoa in the 
water, add the BUgar, and dissolve by 
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gentle hnat. When dissolved gradually 
add to the first solution. 
Sol. No. 3. 

Oil Lemon «l xv 

•• Almond*, bitter m x. 

C^HAsin, ».,,.,. , . . . "I v. 
Alcohol 6. 1 iv. 

Add to the former two. 

Take equal parts of this 
and of oil. Stir till it does not i 

3d. l*ancrmiized Cod-Liver i 

Sol. No. 1. 

Ilypouhospliite <>f Lime 3 ij. 

Glycerin fl. jxvj. 

Syrup .fl. 5 xir. 

Oil Almond*. Inner. fl. | ij. 

Lime Water j.g. fl. f xc. 

Sol. No. 2. 

Pancreatin Ji. 

Glyceriu fl. | viij. 

Syrup fl. 5 xx. 

Oil Almonds. I. at. r : i. 

Tinct. Orange fl. $ iv. 

Lime-Wuter q.s. fl. f xiv. 

To each quart of lime-water and oil 
add 9 ot. of the first solution, and 1 oz. 
of the second. 

The emulsifying qualities of these 
depend wholly upon the amount of 
labor spent upon them. I have found 
a chum a very good emulsion mixer. 

E. A. Raksok. 



Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

In answer to queries and answers in 
Nob. 1,(112 and 1,616. I can recommend 
the following as giving an emulsion 
which is permanent ana at the same 
time as pleasant as those containing 
sweets and flavors: 

I. H Quince Seed ... H. 

Boric Acid fci-s. iv. 

Water |iv. 

Let stand until a mucilage is formed, 
or if wanted for immediate use, pour 
boiling water over the seed, and shake 
until mucilage is formed. 

II. H Cod-Liver Oil 5 viij. 

Pv. Guin Acacia — s iv. 

Mix well in a suitable mortar, then 
add at once 

Water 31 v. 

Sti r until a perfect emulsion is funned , 
then add the quince mucilage; for cas- 
tor-oil emulsion, proceed asabove, using 
2 ounces of powd. gum acacia, in place 
of 4 ounces. 

1 find this emulsion is as permanent 
as any on the market, but has this 
disadvantage— if hypophosphitee are 
added to it. it has an acrid taste. In 
comparing it with three popular brands, 
I mixed 1 part with 3 parts of water, 
and let staud twenty -four hours, when. 
uj>on examination, all showed decided- 
ly greater tendency to separate than 
this. "Junior." 



To Clean tho Hands after Work in 
the Shop. 

Petroleum jelly serves to clean 
and take away all traces of dirt from 
the hands after work in the shop or 
laboratory. For that purpose, you 
need only nib the hands witn a small 
amount of the jelly, which, penetrat- 
ing into the pores of the skin, incor- 
porates itself with the greasy matters 
which are there. Wash then with warm 
water and Castile soap, and the hands 
liecome cleansed and softened. 

Brown's Bronchial Troches are said 
to be composed of : 

I) Powd. Ext. Licorice Ifl or. 

Powd. Sujrnr 24 " 

Powd. Cubrtw . .. 4 " 

Powd. Gum Arabic. 4 " 

Ext. Conium 1 " 

Use sufficient water.— Drug. Circ. 

To Cover tho Taste of Piperin.— 
Sweet cream will disguise the taste of 
piperin, or of powdered capsicum.— 
Nutiomtl Drug. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and muni in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the informal ion of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1,645. -PerfUmo for Soap (S. H. 

C. B). 

Among the more pungent perfumes 
for soap that might be suitable for the 
purpose of our correspondent, we may 
quote the artificial oil of bitter almonds 
(oil of mirbane). and the new perfume 
"nerolhv' which has an odor resem- 
bling that of orange flowers. (See 
AMER. DbU(W., 1885, 234.) 

No. 1,646.— Pain- Killer (O. W.). 

According to Stearns' New Idea, a 
preparation closely resembling Perry 
Davis' Pain-Killer may be prepared 
from the following ingredients, by 
maceration : 

Myrrh 2* lbs. 

Capsicum 10 oz. 

Opium 8 '• 

Benzoin fl " 

Guaiac 3 " 

Camphor 10 " 

Alcohol 5 gall. 

No. 1.647.— Eau de Quinine (Ch. L.). 

We do not know the exact composi- 
tion of the French proprietary article 
known under this name, but take from 
our files the following formula of a 
"Quinine Hair Tonic,-' which has a 
clear, red color: 

Quinine Sulphate BO grains. 

Diluted Hydrochloric Acid. . . . q. *. 

Glycerin 4 ft", oz. 

Alcohol 211. ox. 

Oil of Neroli 4 min. 

Oil of Bergamot 4 ruin. 

Water, enounh lo make IB (1. oz. 

Tincture of Cu<llx>ar q. 8. 

Rub the essential oils with a little 
precipitated phosphate of calcium or 
magnesia and about 8 fl. oz. of water, 
anu filter into a bottle containing the 
glycerin, alcohol, and the quinine pre- 
viously dissolved in 1 fl. oz. of water 
with the aid of the diluted hydrochlo- 
ric acid. Wash the Alter with enough 
water to make the volume of the liquid 
one pint, and color with the tincture of 
cudbear (I in 10, made with diluted 



No. l,648.-Cloth-cleaning Liquid 

(O. W.>. 

No single liquid will, of courso, an- 
swer for all purposes, as it depends 
upon the nature of the stain what li- 
quid ghrjld be usod to dissolve it. In 
a general way, we have found that n 
mixture of water of ammonia (or 
spirit of ammonia/ with an equal vol- 
ume of benzin. ether, or chloroform, 
answers most purposes. 

No. 1,649.— Coloring Elixiro (W. 

HcV.). 

It is customary to employ as color- 
ing matter either caramel, or cudbear, 
or cochineal, according to the kind of 
elixir and the prevailing custom. 

About ten minims of caramel will be 
sufficient to color 1 pint of simple 
elixir. 

Cudbear is best used in form of tine 
ture made with diluted alcohol. It is 
an excellent coloring agent for acid 
liquids. 

Cochineal coloring may be prepared 
by mixing 

Cochineal, powd t part. 

Alum, powd 1 

Carbonate of Potassium . . . t " 
Bitartrate of Potassium 2 parts. 

and keeping in well-stopped bottles. 

Or, cochineal may be extracted with 
warm diluted alcohol. 

The cochineal coloring is incompat- 
ible with acids. 
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No. L, 650. —Helio tropin (J. D. H.). 
This may be obtained from the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Schimmel <St Co., 
of Leipzig (New York House: Fritz- 
scho Brothers. Barclay St.). 

Heliotropin is a trade name given to 
it on account of its odor, which closely 
resembles that of the holiotrope. 
Chemically, it is the substance known 
as piperonai or nw.thene-protocatechuic 
aldehyde (see Beilstein, Handbuch d. 
organ. Chemie II., 1662. Fownes' 
Chemistry [Philad. 1878J. p. 891). 

It is prepared from piperin (extract- 
ed from pepper) as follows. The piper- 
in is converted into piperate of potas- 
sium by heating it for 24 hours with 
an equal quantity of caustic |K>tassa 
and 5 parts of alcohol. It is then dis- 
solved in 40 or 50 parts of hot water, 
and the hot solution slowly mixed, 
under constant stirring, with a solu- 
tion of 2 parts (that is, twice the 
weight of the piperate of potassium 
obtained) of permanganate of potas- 
sium. The resulting magma is put on 
a strainer, and repeatedly washed 
with hot water, until it has no longer 
the characteristic heliotrope odor. The 
united liquids are now distilled, and 
from the first portions of the distillate, 
which are collected separately, the 
larger portion of the piperonai (or '"he- 
liotropin," C»H«Oi) separates, on cool- 
ing, in crystals. The remainder may 
be extracted from the distillate by 
shaking with ether. 

Piperonai or heliotropin is soluble in 
about 600 parts of cold, and more sol- 
uble in hot water; easily soluble in 
alcohol. 

No. 1,651.— Holiotropo Sachot (H.). 
Wo take the following from our 
files: 
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Rose Leave* 150 grain*. 

Musk 3 

Tonka Beans 75 " 

Vanilla 40 " 

Orris Root 300 " 

Reduce the ingredients, except the 
musk, to a modern tely coarse powder; 
then mix intimately with the musk. 

This combination, which we have 
not tried ourselves, is stated to have 
an odor resembling heliotrope. It 
seems to us that tho odor of the latter 
may probably be developed more 
strongly by incorporating with the 
mixture a small quantity of alcoholic 
solution of artificial heliotropin. (See 
answer to query 1,650.) 

No. 1,652.— Elixir of Calisaya and 
Protoxide of Iron (Dr. H. W. and A. 
T. M. I. 

The following formula has been 
recommended for preparing this elixir. 
It is impossible for us to say whether 
th ) firm you mention make it exactly 
by this formula or not, for we never 
have had any occasion to handle it, as 
it is not in demand in our vicinity. 

Elixir of Calisaya . 14J ll.oz. 

Solution of Protoxide of Iron . 1 J H. oz. 

Mix and filter. 

Solution of Protoxide of Iron 

is directed to be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Sulphate of Iron (pure crystals), a troy or. 

Carbonate of Sodium 4 " " 

Citric Acid 2 " " 

Sugar 4 " " 

Hot Water q a. 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and the 
carbonate of sodium, separately, in 1 
quart of hot water, in bottles just filled 
with the solution. Cork them and set 
them aside until merely warm. Then 
mix them in a liotile largi! enough to 
hold the two liquids, allow the preci- 
pitate to subaide. and fill the bottle with 
warm water, agitate and decant again. 
Repeat this until the decanted water is 
tasteless. (It is not necessary to wash 
the precipitate until it is chemically 
pure.) Transfer the precipitate to a 



muslin strainer, squeeze out tho super- 
fluous water and dissolve the precipi- 
tate with the aid of the citric acid in a 
sufficient quantity of water to make l 
pint. 

Elixir of calisaya may be made after 
a great variety of formulas. That 
contained in the New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary will probably be found 
toe best. 

No. 1,653.— Copying Ink (Met.). 
Any good iron-ink may be converted 
into a copying ink by evaporating ten 
volumes of it to about six, and then 
adding four volumes of glycerin. 

The following formulas are recom- 
mended by Fehr: 

1. Extract of Logwood 35 parts. 

Vinegar, diluted (1 :1) 1.0UO •• 

Sulphate of Iron, cry st 20 " 

Ahim 10 " 

Gum Arabic 16 " 

Sugar ... 32 " 

Glycerin 2 " 

Heat the extract of logwood with 
the diluted vinegar until solution has 
beeu effected. 'Then allow to cool, 
and add the other ingredients. 

2. Galls, ground 3 II*. 

Logwood, ground 2 '• 

Sulphate of Iron, cryst. . . 1 lb. 

Gum Arabic '. j 

"Vinegar... 1 gall. 

Water 2j gals. 

8ugar q . a. 

Glycerin q. ». 

Macerate the solids with the vine- 
gar and water for at least four weeks, 
stirring and agitating the same sev- 
eral times daily. Then draw off the 
ink from the insoluble 
add to each gallon : 

Sugar 4 oz. 

Glycerin 4 " 



No. 1,654.— Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion 

(M. McK.). 

You will find some practical re- 
marks on this subject in our last num- 
ber. In addition, wo will give the 
formulas as recommended in the New 
York and Brooklyn Formulary : 

Stronger Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

(Modified according to Mr. Theodore 
Louis' suggestions. SoeAMKR, Drcog., 
1884, 130.) 

Acacia, in fine powder 3 av. oz. 

Su^ar, in fine powder 4 ar. oz. 

Cod-Liver Oil 16 fl. oz. 

Water, enough to make. .28 fl. oz. 

Mix 2 oz. of the acacia thoroughly 
with 4 fl. oz. of the cod-liver oil in p. 
dry mortar, and add 3 fl. oz. of water, 
with which prepare a perfect emul- 
sion by assiduous trituration. Now 
add the tsjwdered sugar, and grad- 
ually, under constant trituration, alter- 
nate portions of the remaining eod- 
liver oil (12 fl. oz.). nnd water (5 fl. 
oz.), in quantities of about 1 or 2 oz. at 
a time. 

The product measures 28 fl. oz., and 
is to be made up, either with water or 
with an aqueous solution of certain 
salts, to 82 fl. oz,, when it is prescribed 
or wanted for use. 

Emulsion of Cod- Liver Oil, 

Stronger Emulsion of Cod- 
Liver Oil 14fl.oz. 

Oil of Sassafras 15 min. 

Oil of Wmtergrcen 15 " 

Water enough to make. . 16 fl. oz. 
Mix thoroughly. 

No. 1,653. — German Silver (B. B.). 

This is an alloy consisting of copper, 
zinc, and nickel, in various propoi- 
tions. The smaller the quantity of 
nickel, the more yellow is the alloy. 
The metals are heated together, m 
small pieces, in a crucible, the copper 
being so distributed that a little of it 
is at the bottom as well as at the top. 
The whole mixture is covered with 
coal-dust and then exposed to the heat 
of a furnace, being occasionally stirred 
with an iron rod. The presence of 2 
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to 3 per cent of iron in the finished 
alloy rendere it much whiter, but also 
more brittle. Its spec. gr. varies from 
8.4 to 8.7, according to its composition. 

No. 1,656. — Essonee of Lemon (wa- 
tor-soluble'i, and EBsonce of Pepper- 
mint (J. P.). 

The same difficulty which presents 
itself in the case of ginger is met with 
here. The problom is to get the essen- 
tial oil of lemon dissolved by a men- 
struum which has only very feeble 
solvent powers for essential oils. If 
the resulting solution were required to 
flavor liquids not intended for bever- 
age* or culinary purposes, it would be 
possible to prepare a comparatively 
strong solution by means of "Poly- 
solve" (the sulpho-ricinoloate of an al- 
kaline base, preferably sodium; see 
Am. Druoo.. 1884, p. 22). in which it 
is quite soluble, the resulting solution 
being clear and capable of being di- 
luted with water to any extent. Should 
the solution, previous to copious dilu- 
tion, be not quite clear, it may be ren- 
dered bo by addition of a few drops of 
ammonia. 

Of course, it would not bo propar to 
use a solution of this kind for internal 
use without previously establishing 
the fact that the sulpho-riciuoleate of 
sodium, in the quantity contained in 
the amount of essence to be used, is 
absolutely inert and innocuous. This 
proof has not yet been adduced, and, 
therefore, we desire it to be under- 
stood that we have pointed out the 
above method for making nn aqueous 
solution of oil of lemon or any other 
essential oil for internal use, merely 
as a matter of scientific interest. 

A good essence of lemon, as strong 
aB it can be mado without separating 
oil or producing turbidity when added 
to water, may be prepared as follows: 

Oil of Lemon 30 mil). 

Alcohol I fl. oz. 

Water 14 ft. ox. 

Phosphate of Calcium, about.. 60 grs. 
Tincture of Curcuma q. 8. 

Dissolve the oil of lemon in the al- 
cohol, then gradually add the water, 
triturate or agitate the mixture thor- 
oughly with the phosphate of calcium, 
and filter through a wetted filter. 
Color with tincture of curcuma. 

Or the filtered liquid may be kept in 
contact with fresh lemon peel for some 
time to impart color to it. 

This liquid will not become turbid 
when added to water. 

Our correspondent uses carbonate of 
magnesium to help to divide the oil 
and to filter clear. This may. of 
course, be used, end used to lie offi- 
cially directed in the U. 8 Ph. for 
such purposes, but since it is not quite 
insoluble, and is apt to render a solu- 
tion so alkaline that alkaloidal salt* 
may be precipitated thereby, it has 
been replaced by precipitated phos- 
phate of calcium at tho last revision. 
As long as it is used in essences which 
are not intended for medicinal use, no 
harm can result from it 

In the case of essence of peppermint, 
a still stronger solution may be made 
by using whnt is called in trade the 
quintessential oil. This is prepared 
from the ordinary essential od by 
fractional distillation, and selecting 
the most highly aromatic fraction. 
It so happens that this is also much 
more soluble than the others. Such 
quintessential oils are only prepared 
from those essential oils which yield 
a paying proportion of the fraction 
desired (such as those of nnise, cara- 
way, cassia, ginger, juniper, and pep- 
permint). The quintessential oils are. 
of course, very much dearer than the 
original oils from which they are 
made, thatof peppermint, forinstance, 
being about #24 a pound. Those of 
coriander and ginger have the same 
price as that of peppermint. The high 
price is only an apparent disadvan- 
tage, since a smaller quantity of the 



dearer oil will, in most cases, answer 
tho purpose, and, as it is more soluble, 
none need be wasted, which is very 
generally the case when ordinary es- 
sentia] oils are taken, and the excess 
of the oil absorbed by magnesia or 
other medium. 



No. 1,657.— Specific Gravity 
(Ed. J. and others). 

Several of our younger readers, who 
reside in a locality where they have no 
opportunity of attending college, ask 
the following questions : "We are fa- 
miliar with what the text-books teach 
regarding specific gravity, and under- 
stand how it is to he determined, but 
it is not quite clear to ua in what man- 
ner the rule was arrived at, ' divide 
the weight in air by the loss of weight 
iu water, the quotient will be the spec, 
grav.' " And further: " Why is there 
sometimes a difference made by writers 
on this subject in respect to bodies 
which float on water and in respect to 
those which sink in water, by establish- 
ing the rule: ' Bodies which float on 
water displace their own weight of the 
latter ; bodies which sink in water dis- 
place their own bulk. ' " 

We wfil try to make these point* 
clear. First, what do we understand 
by specific gravity? Simply, tho rela- 
tive weight of equal volumes of two 
different substances. And since it is 
necessary to agree upon one substance, 
as a uniform standard, with which all 
other (solid or liquid) bodies can be 
compared, pure miter has been chosen 
as such standard, and, no matter what 
the actual volume of the other sub- 
stance may be, the weight of this vol- 
ume is always calculated or determined 
in figures which refer to on? part or to 
one ihoHsami parts of water. Suppos- 
ing a certain measure full of water 
should hold exactly 1,000 grains of the 
latter, and the same measure, when 
afterwards filled with another liquid, 
should hold exactly 2,000 grains of this, 
then its specific gravity would be dou- 
ble that of water. Supposing the same 
measure should bold only 500 grains of 
anot her liquid , the spec. gr. of the latter 
would then be only one-half of that of 



water. Tho spec. gr. therefore is a fig- 
ure which expresses how much greater 
or how much smaller is the weight of a 
given volume of a substance compared 
with the same volume of water. The 
arithmetical operation by which it is 
determined how much greater or/toie 
much smaller one value is than an- 
other, is performed by division. If we 
want to know how much larger 12 is 
than 4, we divide 12 by 4. and obtain 
as answer, 3. That is, 12 is 3 times as 
large as 4. We, therefore, have the 
rule: To find the spec, gr., divide the 
weight of a given volume of a sub- 
stance (as ascertained by weighing it 
in air) by the weight of the same vol- 
ume of water. 

It is not an easy matter, or at least 
not always convenient to ascertain, 
experimentally, the exact weight of an 
equal volume of water. It may be ac- 
complished approximately, provided 
the substance is not soluble in water, 
by such devices as the following: 

1. Immense the body in a measured 
volume of pure water (at the proper 
temperature) contained in an accu- 
rately graduated cylinder or burette, 
and observe the iacrea.se of volume. 
The weight of this increase, which may 
be easily calculated, is the figure 
sought. 

2. Into a vessel provided with a 
lateral outlet, pour water until the 
latter begins to flow from the outlet. 
When all that can flow or drip out has 
passed, place a weighed benker under 
the outlet, and cautiously and dowry 
immerse the solid in the water, when 
it will cause a volume of water equal 
to its own. to flow into the beaker in 
which it then may be weighed. 

Neither of these metlrwls. however, 
furnishes as accurate results as the 
indirect method derived from the 



physical law (first observed by Archi- 
medes), viz. : 

" A body immersed in a liquid loses 
as much weight as ita own bulk of that 
liquid weighs." 

Therefore, if we weigh tbe body 
whUe immersed in water, it will weigh 
less by precisely the weight of its own 
volume of water. Deducting, there- 
fore, the weight of the body when 
immersed, from its weight in air, we 
find the weight of an equal volume of 
water. Or, to state it inversely, the 
woight of an equal volume of water in 
found for a solid body, by deducting 
its weight when immersed iu water 
from its weight in air. Or in stfil 
other words: The weight of an equal 
volume of water is the same thing as 
the loss of weight of the substance in 
water. Let us now substitute this 
latter expression (or value) iu the rule 
above quoted, and the rule becomes: 
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divide the weight of a glTW 
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ita Ion of weight In water (iu aawrtalued by 
weighing It under water mad deducting UiU 
weight from tbe forroerl. 

Regarding the second query, we 
would say, that the rule, as quoted, is 
merely one of convenience in teaching, 
and does not imply that there is one 
law for floating bod ics and another for 
immersed bodies. Supposing we have 
a solid piece of glass. If we drop it 
into water it will sink. If we weigh it 
first in air, and afterwards in water, 
the loss of weight in water will tell ua 
how much an equal volume of water 
weighed, and from this we can cal- 
culate tho specific gravity of the glass. 
Supposing we were to remove the lump 
of glass, heat it until it melts, ana 
blow it into a small hollow and closed 
bead or globe, without loss of any of 
the glass. Evidently the weight of 
the glass in air would remain the same 
(see remark further onj. But. when 
immersed in water, it would displace 
a larger volume than before. By 
properly adjusting the sire of the glol>c. 
we might perhaps hit the exact point 
at which the weight of the water dis- 
placed by it exactly equals the weight 
of the globe in air. In this case, per- 
fect equilibrium would be established, 
the globe [not the glass jter ne) would 
have the same specific gravity as the 
water, and it would remain at whatever 
level it might be placed in the water. 
Now, no matter how much larger tbe 
globe may subsequently be blown, it 
never can displace anv larger vol- 
ume of water than it did in the last 
experiment, when equilibrium was 
established. Therefore, if increased 
in size by further blowing, it will no 
longer stay below the surface, but it 
will float and only a portion will be 
immersed. The volume of water thus 
displaced — as it must always balance 
the weight of the globe, which remains 
constant — wUl therefore remain the 
same, uo matter to what size the globe 
may be blown afterwards. [We pur- 
posely take no account here of tbe in- 
fluence upon the results from changes 
of temperature, the presence or pres- 
sure of the inclosed air, and other con- 
comitant circumstances, none of which 
affect the principle involved.] 

It must he well understood that only 
in the first experiment, when we bad 
a solid piece of glass, did we determine 
the specific gravity of the substance 
"glass." In all subsequent experi- 
ment we had to do with on arbitrarily- 
shaped glass-globe plus air. If we had 
blown the globe so that it had boon 
provided with an orifice, and if we had 
filled it with water, it would of course 
have sunk if immersed in water, and 
if we had now weighed it, we would 
have found that ita loss of weight was 
precisely the same as it was while still 
a solid lump. It is surrounded on all 
sides by water. When blown into a 
hollow, closed globe, it is only sur- 
rounded on the outside by water, air 
being on the inside. 

These explanations being premised, 
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it will be seen that the rule which 
forms the subject of the query is 
merely a convenient statement of the 
general law of Archimedes mentioned 
further above. The rule may be ex- 
tended thus : 

1. llodlep which float *i any level In water dis- 
place their own weight and their own body of 
water. 

t, Bodle* which float on the iturface of water dis- 
place their own weight and lev than their own 
volume of water. 

A. Bodies whk-h alnk in water displace their own 
volume but Icm than their own weight of water. 

No. 1.658.— Keratin <M.). 

This substance, recommended by Dr. 
Unna as a coating for pills which arc 
not intended to be dissolved in the 
stomach, is prepared from horn or 
other jMirta of animals having the 
same composition. Quills are best. 
According to the I^haitn. Central- 
halle. (junk arc cut in pieces, and 
gently boiled for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours with the strongest acetic 
acid in a flask. [To prevent lots of 
acid, and itB escape into the air, it will 
be found advantageous to use an up- 
right condenser, thus compelling the 
condensed acid to flow back into the 
flask.] 

During this time, the quills will 
have become dissolved to a viscid yel- 
lowish-brown liquid, a slight residue 
only being left behind. The liquid is 
filtered through glass-wool, nud evapo- 
rated on a water-bath. The resulting 
product — keratin— is insoluble in wa- 
ter, hydrochloric acid, or pepsin, but 
is soluble in alkalies. When dissolved 
in a little acetic acid, with very gentle 
heat, it is recommended as suitable for 
coating Biich pills as are intended to 
remain undissolved in the stomach, 
but to dissolve in the alkaline contents 
of the intestines. 

No. 1.659.— Saccharin (Dr. F.). 

Up to within a short time ago, the 
name saccharin was restricted, in 
chemical terminology, to the anhydride 
of saccharic acid: 

C.H..O. - H,0 = <\H,,0, 
saccharic nciil wat- r saci-liarm 

Dr. C. Fahlberg, of New York, how- 
ever, has recenty discovered a deriva- 
tive of benzoic acid, namely the "nn- 
hydro-ortho-sulphaniino-benzoie acid " 
(C.H,.CO.SOt.N.ID which lias also 
been named mecharin, probably for 
commercial reasons, in the same man- 
ner in which antipyrin, knirin, thnllin. 
and similar other terms are used in 
place of cumbersome chemical terms. 
This saccharin is, therefore, no carbo- 
hydrate. It is white, crystalline, dif- 
ficultly soluble in cold, more readily 
soluble in hot water, and has. even in 
very dilute solution (1 in lo.uooi «n in- 
tensely sweet taste and an almond like, 
not disagreeable odor. Dr. A. Stutzer 
(whose article on this sulistnnce was 
published in the Deutitrh-Amer. Apo- 
thekrr-Zeit., Oct., 1W5) has made ex- 
periments with it to ascertain its in- 
fluence upon the digestive process, and 
has found that it nas either no influ- 
ence at all. or at least auch a feebly 
favorable one. that — in the dilution in 
which it is likely to exist (1 in 1,000) 
when mixed with other articles of food 
—it may be classed among the innocu- 
ous substances. At least it was found 
that doses of 0.01 to 0.1 Gni. (J to It 
grain) given to rabbits and animals 
had no injurious effect. Saccharin re- 
quires for solution 500 parts uf water 
at 15 C. (Gil V.). but as it reUiins its 
intensely sweet taste even when highly 
diluted, a very small quantity will be 
found to be sufficient. It is recom- 
mended by Dr. Stutzer as a useful 
addition to confectionery, in the pre- 
paration of artificid liquors, and of 
powders, pastilles, and medicines, 
wherever it may be desired to impart 
divided sweetness to the com|N>und, 

It has also been found that saccharin 
greatly increases the sweetness of 
grape-sugar and glucose, and that it 
acta as a preserver for dilute solutions 



of sugar. It seems to us, therefore, 
that there is great likelihood of its 
being largely employed in the prepara- 
tion of adulterated sugars, syrups, etc. 
where a too great pro»>ortion of gra{ie- 
sugar and glucose has heretofore been 
impracticable, owing to the diminution 
in sweetness. The fruit-canning trade, 
which uses large quantities of glucose 
for preserving pears, peaches, etc., is 
also likely to avail iteelf of this agent. 

It will, therefore, be necessary to 
study its chemical reactions, and to 
find means of detecting and separating 

No. 1, 660. -Water in Essential Otis 

(M. A. S.). 

Nearly all essential oils which 
have been distilled in the presence of 
water, contain a little of the latter in 
solution, from traces up to |ierhaps 
0.SJ5 or 0.3 per cent. When the amount 
of water is greater than the oil can 
hold in solution, the latter looks tur- 
bid. An essential oil, which Ixvomes 
turbid when cooled considerably below 
Uie average temperature, provided the 
turbidity is not due to the separation of 
crystals, is probably saturated with 
water. The presence of the latter may 
be demonstrated by dissolving the od 
in 4 or 5 volumes of petroleum ether 
(sp. gr. about 0.670), when the solution 
will appear turbid if water was pres- 
ent. 1'ne water can be removed by 
placing pieces of fused chloride of cal- 
cium into the oil, and occasionally 
agitating. 

No. 1,661.— Quality of Commercial 
Cocaine (Subscriber). 

We have already (in our last vol- 
ume, p. 197, query 1,337) stated tliat 
the quality of the American cocaine, 
in our experience, is equal to that of 
the best European makers. In a re- 
cent number of the Pharm. Zeitung 
we have met with an article, from the 
Droguigten-Zeitung. in which the coca- 
ine ui the European market is divided 
into two classes; one comprising those 
qualities which dissolve without color 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
the other containing those which yield 
colored solutions. The former kind 
has been found in all respects to lie 
pure, but is said to be scarce. Next to 
to it comes that variety of cocaine 
which imparts to cold sulphuric acid a 
faintly yellow coloration. This color 
disappears nfter a short time, leaving 
the liquid almost or quite colorless. 
Both of them, when ignited upon pla- 
tinum, leave no residue or at least 
only faint traces. All other brands of 
cocaine color sulphuric acid more or 
less intensely, and the depth of color 
varies— so the writer of the paper as- 
serts --according to the source from 
which the alkaloid is obtained. The 
German ccx-aine. he says, usually pro- 
duces a yellowish coloration with red- 
dish tint; the darker these colors are, 
the less pun- is the alkaloid. \ similar 
behavior is shown by the English 
brands. Then he asserts that the im- 
ported American cocaine mostly pro- 
duces a rose-red to carmine color; and 
he adds that the percentage of incom- 
bustible residue (consisting mostly of 
calcium sulphate) rises in proportion 
as the depth of color produced with 
sulphuric acid increases. 

Lnf ultimately the author, when 
speaking of Amerimn rttcaine. does 
not Kfiecify whether he means South- 
American cwaine or such as is pro- 
duced in the I'nitcd states. In 
many parts of Europe, and partic- 
ularly in Germany, it is quite cus- 
tomary to use the term '•America " 
in a restricted sense for "United 
States." and therefore a large propor- 
tion of the readers of that article will 
receive the impression that the cocaine 
inqiorted from the United States is so 
impuiv. We know that large quanti- 
ties of the alkaloid manufactured in 
New York and other parts of the Unit- 
ed States have been sold in the past to 



European dealers. Now we have taken 
some pains to examine several lota of 
cocaine in our possession, one from the 
largest American manufacturers (New 
York) and the others from other 
sources. We find thnt the alkaloid 
imparts to colorless concentrated acid 
at most only a faintly yellow color, 
never even approaching to a red tint. 
Ho far we have seen no sample which 
would leave sulphuric acid absolutely 
colorless. 

No. 1.663. -Agaricin (B. B. T.) 

Agaricin is not an alkaloid. It is an 
indifferent principle, is almo#t insolu- 
ble in water, altogether so in ether, 
but rather easUy soluble in alcohol. It 
may be obtained from the fly-mush- 
room, Agaricus albus. Whether any 
other species of agaricus are used in its 
preparation is uncertain. What the 
true chemical nature of composition of 
the so-called agaricin is, appears to be 
as yet in doubt. It is not identical 
with muscarine, a powerful cardiac 
poison. 

Recent clinical experience has con- 
firmed the previous report that this 
body is an efficient anti-hydrotic. It 
has been used with uniform success 
agtiinst the night-sweat of phthisis, 
and, in fact, as a means of suppresHinjc 
the characteristic perspiration follow- 
ing the administration of various med- 
icines, such as antipyrin, for instance. 

At Bcllevue Hospital, and other pub- 
lic institutions of New York City, it is 
regularly employed for this purpose. 
Since it is almost insoluble in water, it 
cannot be administered in watery solu- 
tion together with antipyrin. It i» 
either given in form of powder, or in 
solution of alcohol and glycerin. The 
following is a usual proportion : 

D Agsricini gr. 1 

Alcohol v\ 50 

Glycerin m 50 

Dissolve. 10 minims contain V* 
grain of agaricin which is an average 
dose. This may be administered hypo- 
dermically ; but it is, perhaps, better 
to administer it by the mouth. Agari- 
cin docs not usually act in phthisical 
night-sweats before five or six hours 
have elapsed. Therefore, it ought to 
be given a sufficient time beforehand. 
In the case of antipyrin, however, it 
seems to act promptly, if given at 

No. 1.G63 — DimethyUcetal as an 
Anesthetic (Ch. H ). 

We do not think thnt there is any 
" dimcthylacetal " for sale in this coun- 
try at present. It is quoted in the 
price-lists of certain chemical manu- 
facturers of Germany (/. «\, C. A. F. 
Kahlbaum, of Berlin), at 8 marks per 
100 Cm., which would bring it, with 
dutynnd other expenses, to about fl.10 
per "ounce here. 

As to its anesthetic value, we only 
know thnt it has been very thoroughly 
tried by Dr. Fischer, of Straasburg, 
who gave it, however, always in mix- 
ture with chloroform. It has been 
used in this way, as an anaesthetic, in 
150 surgical operations. 

Dimethylncetal, or ethidene dime 
thy late {German: dimethylacetal. or 
wthilidendimethylather) is a colorless, 
ethereal liquid, having a fruity odor, 
boiling at 64 C. (147.5T F.), and hav- 
ing the sp. gr. 0.W.9 at 140 <J. (57.8° F.). 
It iB a natural constituent of crude 
wood-spirit (5 to 10 Gm. per liter). It 
is formed when a mixture of methylic 
and ethylic alcohols arc oxidized by 
means of dioxide of manganese and 
sulphuric acid. It is prepared most 
economically by beating a mixture of 
1 vol. aldehyde, 2 vol. of wood-spirit, 
and 1 vol. of glacial acetic acid, to 
100*0. (21 ?° F.). 

No. 1,664.— Blue Mass (J. G. H.). 

"In your March No., 1885 you de 
scribed mercurial ointment, blue mass 
and hydg. cum creta machines. I 
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tried the latter apparatus, and find 
it to work very well. Now I want 
to try the blue mass machine, but don't 
" the formula? for it. It 
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It reads on until it says: 'and tho 
honey added with energetic motion.' 
How much honey must be used i Again 
it reads: 'And the proper amount 
of rose leaves, marsh mallow, and 



licorice root, etc.' How much of these 
must be used i " 

[This is another instance of a frag- 
mentary address, which prevents a 
reply being furnished by mail. As the 
essential feature of the paper referred 
to was the description of an apparatus 
and the mode of using it, the formula 
for the compound may be varied, anil 
we would advise the use of the one 
which is now officinal, for which see 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 18*1, or 
subsequent editions of the several dis- 
pensatories. — Ed. A. D.] 

No. 1,665.— Gelatin-coating Pills (J. 

H. 8.). 

Machines for gelatin-coating pills are 
made and sold by various parties. 
That which is perhaps tho most sim- 
ple, for use on the prescription counter, 
is Prof. Patch's apparatus, a full de- 
scription of which was published in 
this Journal, 1884, page 123. 

Other machines are those of Chas. 
B. Allaire, Maynard, Franciscus, Ney- 
naber, etc., regarding which you will 
probably obtaui the necessary infor- 
mation oy applying to some wholesale 
drug sundries house, and by reference 
to our advertising pages. 

No. 1,666.— Terpin (E.). 

Regarding this substance, we refer 
you, in the first place, to our last 
number, page 15. where the results of 
Lepine'B investigations are quoted 
f ro.n the Revue de MMecine (and Ther. 
Gaz.). As to the period of its first in- 
troduction into medical or surgical 

Sracticc, there is some difficulty in 
eciding what the various authors un- 
derstood by the terms "terebene," 
"turpene," "turpin." "terpin," etc. 
J. Ribau, whoso articlo in the J. de 
Phartn. de Cltim. you refer to (but 
which we fail to find quoted in the 
Dispensatory you mention), speaks of 
terebenthene and terebene, the exist- 
ence of the latter of which is denied 
by Tilden. Bond {Lancet, Sept. 16th, 
1876) and Waddy (Brit. Aled. Journ., 
June 1st, 1877) recommend "terebene" 
as an excellent dressing of indolent 
ulcers and for an antiseptic dressings. 
Whether they mean the hydrate of 
oil of turpentine known as terpin, or 
the polymerized derivative of oil of 
turpentine, we cannot at present de- 
cide. Lcpme's article, which is also 
to be found in the Medical Times, 1884, 
p. 768, at all events leaves no doubt 
out that "terpin" here means the 
hydrate. 

No. 1,667.— Gelatin Bougies (Ju- 
nior). 

This corresponent says that he tried 
the process of making gelatin bougies 
recommended on page 158 of our last 
volume, but that he found it ini|Missi- 
ble to dislodge the bougies, and what 
he did succeed in getting out was not 
like a bougie at all. 

Our impression is that our corre- 
spondent did not avail himself of the 
peculiar elastic propert ies of the gel- 
atin. It is true that in our previous 
notice it was recommended to push 
the bougie through by a rod. This will 
succeed in case tne bougie is very stiff 
and hard, and the interior of the tube 
is well oiled. With narrow tubes, 
however, and a softer mass, it is very 



difficult to do this. In such a case it 
is better to proceed as follows: 

Select a glass-tube of such a length 
that, when filled with the mass, about 
one inch at either end may be wasted, 
without making the bougie useless. 
The shorter a tube can be used the 
better. For a bore of J inch it should 
not be over 8 inches in length. Oil the 
interior of the tube, after being 
cleaned, and dried thoroughly, best by 
pouring oil into it. Let this drain out, 
and immediately fill it with the melted 
mass by suction, using a bit of rubber 
tubing and a pinch-cock to prevent it 
from flowing back. Then put the tube 
in a cold place. When it is set, crush 
about one mch of the glass-tubing on 
one end, so as to strip a short piece of 
the bougie, and, having fastened the 
glass-tube in some manner, exert a 
gentle but uninterrupted traction. 
This will render the elastic mass thin- 
ner, so far as it is free from the glass, 
and it will gradually peel off all the 
way up to the other end, or nearly so. 
When it is found that traction no 
longer loosens any portion of it, the 
glass-tube may be cut just this side of 
that bougies, 
be made in 
making a few 
bougies sporadically, some process 
like tho above is all sufficient. Some- 
times it will be found of advantage to 
pass a strong thread through the tube 
before filling it. so that when the bou- 
gie is set the string may occupy the 
centre of the mass. It will then be 
comparatively easy to remove it. 

Formulae Asked for. 

L Dr. Fowle's Pile and Humor 
Cure. 

2. Blair's Pills (for Rheumatism). 

3. Flagg's Instant Relief. 

4. Vegetine. 

5. Thompson's Eye- Water. 

6. Brown's Bronchial Troches. 

7. Magic Oil. 

8. Thomas' Electric Oil. 

9. Barrett's St. Vitus Dance Reme- 
dy. [We have never tested this, but 
would suggest that it be examined by 
our corrrespondent, for arsenic. ] 
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About Ants. 

When the season comes for the ants 
to appear and invade kitchens, dining- 
rooms, bed-rooms, bird-cages, ehicken- 
coons nests, etc., etc.. a few drops of 
ear'jolic acid dropped on their runs will 
promptly drive tlicni back. To prevent 
them from climbing the fruit trees, I 
have successfully employed a woollen 
thread slightly oiled m a ring around 
the trees. Curbolie arid, in dwellings, 
gives forth an insupportable odor for 
certain persons. In such cases, table- 
salt can De used instead. Spread along 
the ground a train of table-salt. The 
ants will not only not cross over this 
little rampart, but they will even quit 
their nests, if salt be thrown near the 
same, and will emigrate far from the 
salty ramparts. We luive not tried 
this' latter means, but |(ersons worthy 
of credence affirm to us that they have 
had complete success with salt.— La 
Xature 



Percentage of Dry Quinine in its 
Salts.— The following table will bo 
found valuable in calculating formula*. 

Salt IVn-rntase. 

Acetate 75.5 

Hydra!' (the alkaloid precipi- 
tated and dried) 85.7 

: Cblorhydrate 81.6 

78 a 

Bit*ic Bmiiilivdrate 73.5 

Valerianate 72.9 

Bnaic Sulphate (ordinary sul- 
phate) 74 3 

BuJpborlnsts 72.0 

Neutral Hromhvdrate 60.0 

Neutral Sulphate .59.1 

80.6 



American Medicinal Plants: An Il- 
lustrative and Descriptive Guide, 
etc. By Millspauoh. New York 
and Philadelphia ; Boericke and Ta- 
fel, 1886. 

The third fascicle of this work, just 
at hand, contains parte 11 to 15 and 
consists of thirty plates with the text 
relating to the following simples: 

sEscnln* Nippocastanum (Horse 
chestnut), Agrostemma Githago (Corn 
cockle), Aralia racemosa (Spikenard), 
Asclcpias tulterosa (Pleurisy-root), 
Asimina trihdxi (pawpaw), Baptisia 
(inctoria (Wild indigo). Benzoin 
(Spice-bush), Cichorium Intybus (Chic- 
ory), Cimicifuga racemosa (Black 
cohosh ), Conium maeuUitum (Poison 
hemlock I, Corntts flurida (Flowering 
dogwood), Drttsera rotundifolia (Sun- 
dewi, Eupatorium purpureum (Purple 
boneset), Eupatorium per/oliatum 
(Boneset). hraaaria resca (Wild 
strawberry), Knimia latifolia (Moun- 
tain laureh. Lobelia innata (Indian 
tobacco). Lapjta I Burdock), Monutropa 
uni flora (Indian pipe), Pnpulus tremu- 
hides (American aspen), Phytolacca 
decandra (Poke-weed), Plantago ma- 
jor (Plantain), Rhus aromatica.Rhus 
glabra (Smooth sumach), Rhus Toxico- 
dendron (Poison ivy), Sir tmonium 
(Thorn apple), Snrrarcnia purpurea 
(Pitcher-plant), Triosteum (Fever- 
worti. Verbuscttm Tltapsus ( Mullein i, 
Xanthojrylum (Prickly ash). 

This covers the first half of the 
work which, when finished, will con- 
tain about 180 descriptions. The work 
of the author and publisher is very 
creditable; the illustrations in color 
being very handsome and the text 
full of interesting material. We have 
no recent work on indigenous drugs 
that approaches to this in complete- 
ness or beauty, and it deserves a very 
liberal encouragement. 

The Chemists' and Druqoistb' Diary. 

1886. Eighteenth Year. 
Tnis annual volume presents its 
usual robust appearance, so far as 
relates to its complement of advertis- 
ing matter. The text, in addition to 
matters of legal nature especialiv cal- 
culated to benefit British pharmacists, 
consists largely of a comment upon 
the pharmacy of the new British Phar- 



Sixth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity of Massachusetts. Sup- 
plement containing the Report and 
Papers on Public Health. Boston : 
1885, pp. 403, 8vo. 
Tiie portions of this report of especial 
interest to pharmacists are the Second 
Annual Report relative to the Adul- 
teration of Food and Drugs; The Re- 
lation of Illuminating Gas to the Pub- 
lic Health; A Study of the Relative 
Poisonous Effects of Coal and Water 
Gas. and the article on Disinfection. 
All of these papers will be found to 
add important facts to the literature 
of the respective subjects. 

Drugs and Medicines of North 
America. Cincinnati: J. U. & C. 
G. Lloyd, 1875. 
The December number of this elegant 
quarterly, embracing pp. 241 to 272, 
completes the description of Actcra, 
and commences that of Cimicifuga 
racemom. The plates and the illus- 
trations in the text are numerous and 
elegant, and the text is exhaustive of 
the subject. 

Druo merchants report that tho pep- 
permint oil market has not been so 
lively in many years as during the 
past month. Prices have advanced 
about 50 per cent in view of the de- 
mand. Following so close to an un- 
precedented apnle crop and an increas- 
ed make of cider, the large demand 
for peppermint is suggestive. 
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[OiuonuL Communication). 

SAFETY APPLIANCE FOB POI- 
SON BOTTLES. 

BY FRED. STOCKTON, OP WHEELING, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

11 HE mistakes of Moses (notwith- 
standing the opinion of a very 
learned gentleman, who has aired the 
errors of Mr. Moses in nearly every 
city of the Union) were not as many, 
it seems to me, nor as fatal as the 
mistakes of druggists of the present 
day. I have perused, with a great 
deal of interest, the many articles 
touching on this subject, and the the- 
ories advanced for prevention of 
"cruelty of druggists or loss of life 
by their mistakes. The errors in dis- 
pensing that have come under my ob- 
servation seem to be the result of care- 
ieaane,<tn rather than of ignorance. A 
druggist who will put 20 grains of 
morphine into a prescription when 
that amount of quinine is ordered is 
careless, or his mind is not entirely on 
the work he is doing, as it should cer- 
tainly be. Now if his attention were 
called, in some way, for a second, to 
what he was doing when he had the 
morphine bottle in his hand, he would 
surely see his error at a glance. Any 



as a handle in removing the same. 
It has advantages over anything I 
have seen, inasmuch as it is easily re- 
moved and replaced, and is easy to 
hold while using the package. Its 
simplicity will also make it cheap, so 
that every one may obtain it at a Bmall 
cost. 



In the Scientific American for Feb- 
ruary 20th is a description of a bottle- 
stopper invented by Mr. J. IT. B. How- 
ell, of Newton, N. J., wbieh demands 
a special degree and kind of manipu- 
lation for the removal of the stopper, 
wherein the attention of the operator 
is securid. A lug is formed near the 
lower edge of the inside of the cover 
which engages the zigzag groove 
formed in the outer surface of the 
neck of the bottle. In order to re- 
move the stopper or replace it the 
stopper must be turned and raised or 
lowered to correspond to the direction 
of this groove. As an additional 
means of attracting attent ion the top 
of the cap is provided with a number 
of projecting points. 

Tannate of Mercury. 

E. Merck prepares tannate of mer- 
cury in form of brownish-green scales. 



[Omioinil Communication. I 

YERBA SANTA AS A VEHICLE 
FOB QUININE. 

BY J. D. AUG. HARTZ, OF COLLEGE 
POINT, L. L, N. Y. 

A vehicle for the successful masking 
of the bitterness of sulphate of 
quinine has long been a desideratum 
to practitioners. This want has been 
partially met by individuals and firms 
offering secret elixirs, fluid extracts, 
etc., which more or less accomplished 
their purpose, but were mainly design- 
ed to enrich the compounders. 

Yerba santa, glvcyrrhiza, and coffee 
have in turn been employed, the 
former with the best result/*. 

A western firm discloses this ingre- 
dient in the name of a preparation 
offered for disguising quinine, other 
firms hide this drug under fictitious 
names. 

With a view of producing a com- 
pound which, by its non-secrecy, may 
obtain the approval of physicians who 
desire to prescribe intelligently, and 
in order to avoid the vexation to phar- 
maceutists by being compelled to keep 
on their shelves a number of prepara- 
tions all designed for the same pur- 
pose, I have, after repeated experi- 
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one who has any business to compound 
a prescription or dispense medicines, 
most assuredly knows the difference 
between quinine and mprphine, or tinc- 
ture of aconite and tr. of orange; and 
if he substitutes one for the other it is 
a plain case of carelessness. A great 
many suggestions have been made and 
ideas advanced in the different drug 
journals to prevent fatal mistakes, but 
every day new cases are brought to 
our notice from differnet parts of the 
country. That something should be 
done to correct this seeming careless- 
ness is apparent. Good laws have 
been enacted in nearly every State re- 
stricting the sale of poisons, the com- 
pounding of prescriptions, and the dis- 
pensing of medicines by incompetent 
persons. But tho majority of fatal 
errors have been made by persons of 
years of experience in prescription 
business. 

I inclose photographs of a simple de- 
vice which, it seems to me, will go a 
great way in preventing mistakes, 
and which, through the kindness of a 
friend <a photographer), I have been 
able to obtain, as it is not placed, as 
yet, on the market. It consists of two 
pieces of spring steel or brass, com- 
pressed to fit Cue neck of the bottle 
and the stopper, and fastened together 
by a small middle piece with a stamp- 
ed metal poison-label, which serves 



which form a grayish-green powder 
when triturated. It is toe mercurous 
tannate, and contains at least 40 per 
cent of mercury. Concentrated acids 
or alkalies decompose the salt, metal- 
lic mercury being separated in small 
globules. Diluted hydrochloric acid 
attacks it but feebly. When treated 
with water or alcohol, the tannin is 
dissolved. 

This compound was first proposed, 
in 1884, by Dr. Bigmund Lustgarten, 
of Vienna, and its efficacy in syphilis 
tested by Prof. Kaposi. It was found 
to be a mild antisyphilitic, and is said 
to produce Balivation or stomatitis 
but rarely. The mercury is separated 
in such a fine condition that it is rap- 
idly absorbed through the intestinal 
canal. 

It is l»est given rubbed up with four 
times its quantity of sugar of milk, 
and inclosed in wafer-capsules. Usu- 
al dose H grains, :i or 4 times a day. 

Acetic Ether in Illuminating Gas 
Poisoning. 

A phybician who has had some ex- 
perience with workmen in gas works 
says that a few drops of acetic ether, 
administered on sugar, will usually 
revive persons who nave become in- 
sensible from inhaling illuminating 



ments, compounded a mixture for 
which the name of " Syntjpm corri- 
gena " is proposed. One nuidrachm 
will so obliterate the taste of two 
grains of quinine that only a slight 
bitterness is perceptible some time 
after the medicine has been taken. 

The first step in preparing it is to 
exhaust twenty-five ounces of pow- 
dered verba santa (the powdering can 
be easily accomplished in a drug-mill 
to a degree of fineness that sifting can 
be dispensed with) with a menstruum 
of one volume of alcohol and two 
volumes of water, regaining the alco- 
hol by distillation, and reducing the 
remainder over a water-bath to twenty - 
fi vefluidounees. In the still, and also in 
the evaporating dish, will be a copious 
deposit of resin which seems unessen- 
tial for the purpose, and is designedly 
separated, as an alcoholic fluid ex- 
tract of yerba santa would produce an 
unsightly mixture. 

The next step is the preparation of 
a syrup by intimately mixing in a 
mortar three hundred minims of oil 
of sweet orange with three ouucea of 
finely-powdered phosphate of lime, 
gradually adding three fluidounces of 
alcohol, and afterwards, also very 
gradually, eighty-five fluidounces of 
water. Transfer the mixture to a bot- 
tle, add one hundred and fifty minims 
of purified chloroform, aud shake 
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vigorously for half an hour, filter, and 
dissolve in the filtrate one hundred and 
forty ounces of sugar, add the fluid ex- 

. tract and enough water to make two 

* hundred tins : . 

Tho writer would urge a trial of this 
syrup, as it *>■< ti> to fulfil its purpose 
as well as any of the secret prepara- 
tions which have come under his ob- 
servation. 

NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 



(IMPRESSED POWDERS. 

IT depends entirely up 01 tho nature 
of the powder, whether it can be 
compressed into t ablets when dry, or 
whether this can be done only after it 
baa been moistened with alcohol. 
There are special appliances for this 
purpose, but the same result mav be 
attained by the use of the pastille- 
makers described previously. If the 
stamp P (see cut on page 21) is mov- 
able by means of the thread of the 
screw, a powerful compression is ob- 
tained. Digno's Compresso - Doseur 
(sold by apothecary R. H. Paulke in 
Leipzig) is an instrument especially 
adapted for this puq*ose. 

As these compressed masses adhere 
to the gastric mucous membrane for 
some hours, and, through it, exercise 
their functions, before they are dis- 
solved or mix with the gastric juice, 
the lining of the stomach cannot be 
otherwise than unfavorably affeetod, 
and its normal condition disturbed, by 
many of the substances used in them. 
This form of m.'dicine is employed by 
very few physicians. Although they 
have been known for tho last ten 
years, th«re are only a few places in 
Germany where they have met with a 
favorable transitory reception. 

COSes AND SPIRALS, t 

Cones or spirals, tabemacula, tur- 
bimdce, are designations for dry, very 
light, brittle, fluted spiral cones, from 
two to three centimeters in height, 
made of albumen of egg and sugar. 
Thus far, the only cones in this shape 
which have come into the market are 
those of santonin. They are made of 
a warm mixture of santonin, jiowdered 
sugar with starch, white of egg beaten 
into froth, and some tragacanth, made 
into little balls by means of a small 
white metal syringe, with a star-shaped 
orifice for the mass to pass through. 
The preparation of these cones is en- 
trusted to the confectioner, to whom 
is given a definite mixture of santonin 
and sugar, with directions as to the 
number of cones to be made. The 
division of the doses of santonin in 
this form is very unreliable, and most 
especially so in the hiuid.s of tho con- 
fectioner: Physicians have, thus far. 
rightly taken no notice of this form of 
medicine, and the santonin cones have 
remained merely articles of commerce 
in the hands of the apothecaries, where 
they often remain, pu ked in cotton, 
avaiting consumption. If would be 
desirable if apothecaries would replace 
these santonin cnnes by the officinal 
santonin pastilles. The following is 
the prescription for thi'ir preparation: 

Santonin Coses or Spirals, Worm- 
candies. 250 parts bugar, 25 parts 
wheat starch powder and 1 part 
TRAgacanth finely powdered are mix- 
ed together, and 25(1 parts ai.bumex of 
Kn<is, which has been beaten to a stiff 
froth, added thereto with constant 
agitation, and evaporated in a moder- 
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ate heat (50 to 60' C.) stirring all the 
while, until the mass will no longer 
drip off from a wooden spatula. A 
mixture of 5 parts santonin and 10 
parts bugar, in power, is then care- 
fully stirred into the mass, which is 
then put into an icing-syringe (a con- 
fectioner's utensil) and formed into 
cones so that each one contains about 
0.025 grammes of santonin. The 
cones having been snread out on nor- 
celain surfaces, are then dried in a 
shady, moderately warm place, and 
kept in tin boxes paeked in cotton. 

BACILLULA. 

BaciLb. Bacillitla are a new form of 
medicine which have made their ap- 
pearance in some pbioes. They have 
the appearance of small, nearly cylin- 
drical rods, and in their composition, 
preparation, and consistency tney bear 
a close resemblance to pastilles, except 




Santonin Oone»: — 1, 
■hap. ; a. Snail nbapo. 

that there is less of detail in their pre- 
paration, which is easily and more 
quickly attained with the help of a 
pill machine. Bacillula are made 
from 0.3 to 0.6 grammes (4-9 grains) 
in weight, and from 1.0 to 1.5 centi- 
meters (J-l inch i in length. Bacillula 
are given in eases where the patient 
has a repugnance to pistilles. or when 
the physician wishes to administer 
a medicine of small volume, or in a 
different form. 

The division of the mass from 
which bacillula are made is done by 
means of the pill machine in precisely 
the same manner as that employed 
for pills, except that the pill-strand is 
not formed into pills, but only cut into 
and each portion rolled lightly 




* Th. haaU of thin itrnea of paper* in the last 
. titlon of l{aff»r'* " lYehntk <l.r Pliarinaculitch.n 
KwN'ptur." Tlx* i»lltor* hare, how.v.r. foiiml It 
dVslralu. to omit cwrt&ln portlona which relate to 
mattora of praatlon pmmliar to H.rmany and to lit- 
avrt other* whioh am moro aharaateriaUo of Atn.r. 
iamn outtom*. rMtUhrial afMitlona arts incloaod In > \. 

Tli« i|<w of Ui« original tmxt haa aeon kimlly 
graiital by Dr. Hainr 
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tn u<*. »» iw« o "umrr -Bo A* Pit 



Bacillula of rarloos alaea. 

under th" middle finger on the board 
of the pill machine, in the direction 
of its long axis, so that the somewhat 
rough places at which the pieces were 
attached to each other are to some 
extent smoothed off. Bacillula are 
eonsporged with lyeopodium if no 
other is prescribed. " 

Tho bacillula, when finished, are 
allowed to dry for au hour at the or- 
dinary temperature, and then for half 
an hour in a moderately warm place. 
The manufacture of from 20 to 50 bacil- 
lula requires about two hours, 
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3 Morphine acetatin 0.0025 I gr. ^ 

Ligni SanUli rubri pulv. . .0.005 j " X 

Sacchari albi 0.5 | " 8 

Aqua' glyceririaUe q. ». 

M. ut fiat bacillulum. Dnntur talia 
bacillula 100. S. One every four hours. 

H Morphiiue acetutia 0.25 I gr. 4 

Ligni S.mtitli rubri 0.5 I " B 

Trugucanthas pulv 2.0 " 90 

Saocha i albi 50.0 | " 770 

Aquas glycerinala) 10.0 | " 150 

Aqiue destill gtt. 10 vel q. a. 

M. flat massa, ex qua formentur 100 
bacillula. 

Bacillula should not be confounded 
with little staves known, as bacilla,* 
an antiquated form for the adminis- 
tration of medicine, little used at the 
present time, but which are sold by 
apothecaries, such as anise rods, or 
purified licorice. These little staves 
were made from 4 to 10 centimeters 
(IJ-i inch.) and upward, in length, 
and 0.5-0.7 centimeters (J-i inch) in 
thickness. 

sugar globules.— sugar lozenges. 

Sugar olobules, sugar lozenges, 
RotuUv. Sacchari are white cakes, each 
about one centimeter in thickness, in 
the shape of segments of a sphere, 
which, when saturated with oil of 
peppermint, constitute the favorite 
I>epperniint lozenges. The physician 
sometimes selects them to administer 
an ethereal oil or some medicinal fluid 
in small doses. Should this fluid be of 

— P 

A. M, rtew; B. 

small quantity in comparison with the 
number of sugar lozenges, it must be 
diluted with several times its bulk of 
absolute alcohol, and the sugar lozenges 
saturated with the mixture in the same 
manner as the Pharmacopoea Ger- 
manica prescribes for tho preparation 
of rotula- mentha: piperita'. 

H Rotularum Sacchari 30.0 

Olei AnUi, 

Olei Funiculi && gtt. 30. 

or, with the iutervenlion of alcohol: 

B Rotularum Sacchari 20.0 

Olei Aniai, 

OW Foeniculi aft gtt. 20 

Spiritus Abaoluti gtt. 80 

MORSELS. 

Morsels, Monuli. nrepnrallolepipedg. 
or quadrangular oblong tablets, about 
5.0 centimeters long, 2.5 wide, and 0.5 
thick (2 inch, x 1 inch x f inch). This 
form of medicine has almost entirely 
fallen into disuse. 

Morsels are prepared in the following 
manner: the sugar having been broken 
into small pieces, is boiled with one- 
quarter of its weight of water in a cop 
per (not tinned) i»an which is furnished 
with a Up, over a coal Are without 
stirring until it assumes a feathery 
consistency. When a portion of the 
mass taken out with an iron spatula 
and thrown brisklv through tne air 
falls in the shape of light feathers, the 
sugar has reached a point at which it 
is to be taken from the fire and stirred 
with a spatula until it begins to lose its 
transparency somewhat, and the in- 
gredients, for example powders, al- 
monds cut in fine pieces, coarsely 
powdered spices, etc., are then mixed 
in and stirred round. The mixture, 
still in a fluid state, is then poured into 
narrow four-cornered paper capsule*, 
and as soon as it is half cold, divided 
into oblong four-cornered pieces, with 
a sharp nnd very thin-bladed knife. 
Instead of the paper capsules, a morsel- 
mould may be user!. This consists of 
three long splints (a. c, e) which are 
held together by two cross pieces j> 

•Son,, of the tatt-nooka" inTorrrcily pre fc^i 
but th. nominally, ungear 1. baeiUum Th« war. 
!■".'...... 4<m not ozurt (o the UUo laorm* 
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and d) of equal dimensions. The long 
splints and tho cross-pieces are brought 
into reciprocal and firm connection by 
means of two or three clamps (A*> and 
with the aid of wedges (#). The length 
of a morsel-mould "is about 80 to 100 
centimeters (31-39 inch.), the thickness 
of the long splints 4 centimeters di 
inch.), that of the cross-pieces 3 centi- 
meters (It inch.), the distance between 
each two of the long splints, 4.5 to 5.5 
contimetors (l|-2i inch. ). All the parts 
of the mould can easily be separated one 
from the other, and are made of 
straight-grained oak-wood. The mor- 
sel-mass is poured into the space be- 




tween the long splints, which should 
have been wiped off with a moist 
sponge j list previously, and then quick- 
ly spread o*ut with a spatula into a laver 
as nearly as possible of a uniform thick- 
ness, and the mould then shaken and 
knocked against its support so as to 
obtain a smooth upper surface for the 
mass. When the mass is half hard- 
ened, the wedges must be knocked 
out, the long splints taken off. and the 
mass while yet warm, cut into pieces 
with a thin bladod, sharp knife. 

In the preparation of morsels with 
lemon-juice, finely-powdered sugar is 
mixed with one-eighth of its weight of 
lemon-juice, heated to the boiling 
point, and after long-continued stir- 
ring the semi-fluid mass is poured into 
the form. 



, Consertw, are mixtures 
of vegetable substances with sugar to 
the consistence of a thick electuary. 
They are generally made of fresh 
herbs. The fresh leaves, flowers, etc., 
having been cleansed from dust and 
sand by shaking and washing, are tri- 
turated in a stone mortar, with n 
wooilen pwtle. into the finest or softest 
possible pulp, mixed with about twice 
its quantity of powdered sugar, anil 
thoroughly worked together, and the 
homogeneous pap rubbed through a 
coarse hair-sieve. The addition of the 
sugar is only to be continued until the 
pap is of the consistence of a thin 
electuary that can easily be rubbed 
through the hair-sieve. The sugar 
needed to make a stiff electuary should 
be added to the mass that hiis l>een 
rubbed through the sieve. Vegetables 
that are rich m sap require three to 
four parts of sugar, those less rich in 
sap two to three. 

The Conserra Roaarum is made 
either from fresh red ros> leaves with 
twice their amount of sugar, or from 
the powder of dried leaves which have 
been macerated for several hours in 
double their quantity of rose-water, 
with an addition of eight times their 
quantity of sugar. 

PASTES. 

Paste, Pasta, is a comprehensive 
designation of medicaments which 
have the consistence sometimes of 
boli (pasta mollis), sometimes of pill- 
mass ( pasta comjxtcta), and sometimes 
of morsels (pasta dura). If the pre- 
scription does not designate the degree 
of consistence, and the dispenser has 
the choice, he should make it of the 
consistence of boli. Cocoa paste and 
those that are formed from it. are 
always hard when cold. Pastes for 
external use have commonly the con- 
sistence of a stiff electuary, or that of 
boli. 



OELATIN LAMELLA 

Many years ago a kind of medicine in 
tho form of thin, dry gelatiu tablets, 
known as gelatina medicatn in lameltis 
s. gelatina lamellata, was reeommend- 
ed (Almin in Upsula) under the claim 
of being better anil more lasting. Al- 
though this form of medicine has up to 
the present time gained no acceptance, 
and will probably find it difficult to do 
so in future, still the prescription for it 
is given, in case a physician should 
happen to require it. 

[Dr. linger is mistaken when he states 
that this form of administering medi- 
cines has found no acceptance. On the 
contrary, such gelatin doses havo been 
used considerably, |iarticularly for 
making applications to the eye, and 
the last Brit. Pharm. has officially 
recognized three different kinds, con- 
taining atropine, cocaine, and physo- 
stigmine respectively. — Ed. Ah. 
Dmjoq.1 

Gelatin lamelke are usually pre- 
pared by dissolving gelatin or white 
gum in distilled water, to which is 
added a little glycerin and the desired 
drug, and the mixture having been 
dried on glass plates, the gelatin sheets 
thus obtained ore cut into squares, 
each of which contains a definite 
quantity of the medicinal matter. 

The process con be accomplished in 
the following manner: On a smooth 
slab of slate a Bpace of 100 (10x10) 
square centimeters is laid off in 100 
squares by scratching the slab with 
the corner of a steel chisel, in such a 
manner that the dividing lines mako 
perceptible furrows. This space is 
then surrounded with a frame of small 
wooden staves which are attached to 
the slate-slab by means of gum-mod- 
lnge. The snuares and furrows are 
then painted by means of a brush with 
a thin, warm solution of 5 parts paraf- 
fin, and 1 part olive oil, in 30 parts 
benzin. This coating should be al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly before pour- 
ing the gelatin-solution on the squares. 

The gelatin solution consists of 2 to 
3 grammes of white gum, or pure gel- 
atin, 5 to 10 drops of glycerin, and 
50.0 grammes or cubic centimeters of 
distilled water, in which the medicinal 
substance, for instance, extntctum opii, 
morphine salts, is dissolved, or sus- 
pended in the form of an emulsion. 

The gelatin-solution, still at a heat 
of about 40 C, is then poured over the 
square divisions of the horizontal slate 
slab, so that the space inside of tho 
frame is filled thereby. It is then to 
be exposed for several nours at the or- 
dinary or modernto temperature, and 
then to a heat of about 30° C, or to 
such a heat as will not melt the gela- 
tin sheet. When tho sheet has lie- 
come dry and hardened, it is removed 
by means of nn eraser, and cut with 
shears into square pieces of equal size, 
which is readily done, since the gela- 
tin sheet is marked with elevated 
lines corresponding to the ridges cut 
into the slate. The drying of the gel- 
atin-solution can also be done on 
glass plates. From one to two days 
are required for the drying of the gel- 
atin layer. 

(To be continurd ) 



Extract of Kava Kava as a Local 



Dr. Lkwin, of Berlin, finds that the 
resinous extract derived from the root 
of Pi)>er melhysticiun, which is soluble 
in alcohol, possesses the power of caus- 
ing Imc.i1 anaesthesia. It has a some- 
what aromatic taste, followed by a 
sense of pricking and burning, which 
is soon lost in the local insensibility 
which follows. When a solution of 
the extract is injected under the skin, 
the tissues in the neighborhood fail to 
respond to stimulation bv heat, chem- 
icals, or electricity, and its effects are 
not followed by inflammation. 



Lanolin : A Now Baso for Ointments- 

At a meeting of the Berlin Medical 
Society, held on Oct. 28th, 1885, Pro- 
fessor Oscar Liebreich read a paper on 
lanolin, the new base for ointments, 
from which we abstract the more im- 
portant and interesting portions. 

Lanolin is such a peculiar substance 
that it deserves to occupy a distinct 
place in tho series of fatty bodies, sep- 
arate from ordinary fixed oils or fats 
(so-called glycerin-fats), as well as from 
mineral oils or fats. Prof. Liebreich* 
experiments have already shown that 
it fulfils conditions not attainable by 
any other fatty bodies, as a vehicle for 
eudermic medication. 

The use of plasters and ointments, 
at certain periods regarded as a subor- 
dinate form of treatment, has recently 
again attracted the attention of phar- 
macologists, since it has been demon- 
strated that the local application of 
certain remedies in quite a number of 
diseases is of undoubted advantage. 

It has been shown by Ft. Hart- 
man n and E. Schulze that the fat of 
sheeps' wool, commonly called suint, 
differs from ordinary fate by its fatty 
acids being combined with cholesterin. 
And Schulze subsequently proved that 
a portion of the fatty acids was also 
combined with isocnolesterin. Al- 
though cholesterin is a very common 
constituent of the animal organism, it 
appears singular that these observa- 
tions of Hartmann and Schulze have 
been almost entirely overlooked by 
physiologists. These very compounds, 
moreover, had been known to chemists 
since I860, when Berthclot obtained a 
series of cholesterin-fats by heating 
cholesterin with fatty acids. And 
Berthelot even advanced the supposi- 
tion thnt these fatty compounds play- 
ed some important role in the organ- 
ism, without, however, being able to 
prove his guess. 

As soon as the presence of choleste- 
rin-fats had been recognized in sheep's 
wool, the question arose, whether this 
was a solitary occurrence— such as the 
existence of spermaceti in the cranial 
cavity of the sperm whale, and in tho 
oil-bag of the goose - or whether they 
were more broadly distributed, like 
the glycerin-fate. 

The investigation of the cholesterin- 
fats, which was at first quite difficult, 
owing to the absence of decisive tests 
of identity, was rendered possible by 
Lictwrmann's discovery of a reaction 
for cholestol, a body closely related 
to cholesterin, which is as follows: a 
portion of the fat— and a very small 
amount is sufficient— is dissolved in 
acetic anhydride (C.H.d: not to be 
confounded with anhydrous acetic 
acid, CilLOt). Upon addition of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid there is at 
first produced a rose-red color, which 
soon changes to deep blue or green. 
Tho acid must be added with great 
caution : the smaller its quantity the 
more distinct will \w the colors pro- 
duced. Prof. Liebreich suspected that 
this reaction would also be applicable 
to cholesterin. and found tnis con- 
firmed bv experiment. Cholesterin- 
fats, which were known to contain not 
a trace of free cholesterin. gave the 
cholestol reaction with great distinct- 
ness, while glycerin-fats of various 
composition never responded to it. 
Even such substances as protagon— 
the disputed existence of which is now 
established beyond n doubt- lecithin, 
s[>ermaceti, and beeswax gave negative 
results. 

In his search for cholesterin-fats. 
Prof. Liebreich first examined those 
tissues which contain keratin (" horny 
substance"), viz., the human skin, 
hair, fish-bone, tortoise-shell, hoofs, 
feathers of different animals, etc., etc. 
In all of these, the presence of eholes- 
terin-fat — which was extracted by 
chloroform— could be detected by the 
above test. In addition to the latter, 
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its presence and identity was proven 
by its capability of taking up oyer 100 
per cent of water. Prof. Liebreich has 
applied the term "lanolizing" to this 
property, which was first observed in 
suint, and is inherent in nearly all 
cholestorin-fate, while mixtures of 
glycerin-fats and cholesterin are de- 
void of this property. 

[Prof. Liebreich then gives a detailed 
account of the views entertained by 
others and himself regarding the func- 
tion of the so-called oil-bag i n birds, and 
its relation to the fat deposited in and 
upon feathers. He then discusses tho 
origin of the fat in animal hairs. It is 
generally supposed that ite presence in 
the hair is due to its secretion by the 
sebaceous glands. But he points out 
that the hair of certain animals in 
which the sebaceous glands are 
scarcely at all doveloped, nevertheless 
contains cholestcrin-fate. And he has, 
moreover, found that the hairs of one 
animal which has no sebaceous glands 
at all, viz., the sloth (Bradypm en- 
culliger), gives the cholestol reaction. 
He believes that the sebaceous glands 
furnish fat to the exterior surface of 
the hairs, keeping them pliable and 
more or less water-proof. But this fat 
he regards as distinct from that which 
is contained in the horny substance 
itself. 

The author states that there is one, 
or possibly more than one horny tissue 
which contains a fat differing from 
the cbole«terin-fat; such is the case, 
for instance, in the feathers of the 
penguin.] 

Up to within recent times, neutral 
glycerin-fate have been employed for 
tho preparation of solves and plasters, 
and for some years past, many of them 
bave been prepared with mineral fats, 
such as vaseline. The German Phar- 
macopoeia even adopted an artificial 
mixture, made from solid and liquid 
paramo, under the name Unguentuin 
Parafflni. But there are decided ob- 
jectionsagainsttbe latter, among them 
being this, that its constituents very 
commonly separate under the influ- 
ence of the heat of the body. Salves 
made of common fats often suffer de- 
composition when applied to the skin, 
whereby irritation is liable to bo pro- 
duced; besides, the resorption of medi- 
cinal substances mixed with the fat is 
quite imperfect. Though vaseline is 
not subject to decomposition, absorp- 
tion of substances mixed with it is still 
more difficult. [It has been shown, 
however, that even vaseline or other pe- 
troleum ointments an- liable to become 
rancid, and A. Joeres has shown that 
medicinal substances mixed with pe- 
troleum ointment are by no means re- 
jected by the human skin. See our 
vol. for 1885, page 148.— Ed. Amkr. 
Drcog.] 

Prof. Liebreich was particularly 
struck by the fact that cholesterin-fatfl 
are very easily absorbed by the skin. 
Since tney are derived from tissues 
containing keratin, he believes the for- 
mer property to be connected with this 
relationship. 

He has applied tho name lanolin* to 
the combination of the neutral choles- 
terin-fat with water. 

JafM and Darmstadter, of Charlot- 
tenburg, manufacture lanolin by 
emulsifying suint or wool-fat to a thin 
milk, and subjecting this to centrifugal 
action. The result is similar to that 
observed in churning milk: there is 
obtained a skim milk or whey and a 
thick cream, which latter is pure lano- 
lin. 

This substance is capable of taking 
up more water than any other fatty 
body known. More than one hundred 

Cer cent may be incorporated with it 
y kneading, the result being a light- 
yellow, very plastic salve. The fat 
does not dissolve in water, but on the 
addition of soap and alkalies, a thick 

•From tana, woo), Mid oleum, oit. •• wool oil." 



milk is at once formed. A very im- 
portant property of the substance is 
its absolute neutrality. 

Lanolin being so resistant to the ef- 
fects of alkalies, a spontaneous decom- 
position of tho pure product is impossi- 
ble. It mixes readily with glycerin 
and other fats, and may thus be made 
into very handsome, cream-like salves. 
It possesses a slight odor. 

As an instance of its readiness to part 
with medicinal substances mixed with 
it, Prof. Liebreich states that a small 
lump of lanolin ointment (of the size 
of a pea) containing five per cent of 
carbolic acid, when rubbed into the 
hand, produced numbness after one or 
two minutes, without any caustic 
effoct. Corrosive sublimate salve (1 
in 1,000) made with lanolin, on being 
rubbed into the skin, is so rapid in its 
effects, that the characteristic metallic 
taste due to mercurial resorption is 
noticed already after a few minutes. 

Since lanolin is so rapidly absorbed 
by the skin, that it will not even stand 
long friction without leaving the skin 
dry, it is advisable to mix it with 5 to 10 
per cent of fat or glycerin. Mercurial 
ointment, for instance, may thus be 
prepared. These ointments or salves 
may become a little dry and darker at 
the surface, but this is no sign of any 
decomposition. 

[Lanolin may shortly be obtained 
from the importers through any whole- 
sale drug house. 1 

Iodol. 

In our last December number (page 
224), we gave a brief account of this 
new antiseptic, which we now supple- 
ment by further information derived 
from the report of Dr. Vulpius (in the 
Arch, iter Pharm. and abstracted in tho 
Pharm. Post). 

The crude material used at present 
for the preparation of iodol. but which 
is likely to bo replaced bv a cheaper 
one in the course of time, is the volatile 
animal oil. so-called "Dippel's Animal 
Oil." This is known to contain bases 
belonging to the pyridine and chinolinc 
series, nitrites of the fatty acid series, 
phenol and its homnlogues, naphthalin 
and other hydrocarbons, ana besides 
also considerable proportions of pvrrol 
and ite methyl derivatives. According 
to the process, for which a patent has 
been applied for, iodol is prepared by 
freeing the pyrrol (C.H».NH) as much 
as possible from accompanying sub- 
stances, and ite solution is afterwards 
treated with solution of iodine in iodide 
of potassium whereby tetra-iodo-pyrrol 
CJi.NH) is precipitated in a crystal- 
line state, while at the same time 4 
molecule* of hydriodic acid is produc- 
ed. And it is the tetra-iodo-pyrrol 
which has been given the shorter name 
of iodol. 

In the condition at which it is at 
present sold, it appears as a light- 
brown jwwder, which becomes darker 
on exposure to light, and should, 
therefore, be kept in the dark. [When 
perfectly pure it is said to suffer no al- 
teration by exposure to light.) It is 
almost tasteless, and has a faint odor 
resembling that of thymol. Under 
the microscopo it appears as a debris 
of considerable fragments of lamellar 
and columnar crystals, of a slight yel- 
low color. On being heated to 212° F.. 
iodol does not appear to alter, nor does 
it lose sensibly in weight when heated 
at that temperature in on oj>en cap- 
sule. When heated more strongly, it 
gives off copious vapors of iodine, and 
finally yields a very voluminous char- 
coal, difficult to reduce to an ash. 

Iodol has no affinity for water, and, 
in fact requires at least 5,000 parte of 
it for solution. This is a disadvantage. 
On the other hand, it is very soluble 
in alcohol, requiring only 3 parte of 
absolute alcohol, which is much less 
tlian iodoform needs. The solubility, 
however, diminishes so rapidly with 



ite aqueous dilution, that the addi- 
tion of 25 per cent of water to a 10 
per cent alcoholic solution of iodol 
already causes a milky turbidity, ow- 
ing to the separation of this body. In 
the some manner, a alcoholic solu- 
tion will stand but little more than 30, 
one of 2>' little more than 50, one of \% 
little more than SO. and one of 0. 5j only 
about 100 per cent of water, without 
becoming turbid. 

Different results are obtained when 
glycerin is added. Though iodol is 
soluble in glycerin only with the aid 
of heat, and even then very slightly, 
still a 20j< alcoholic solution of iodol can 
be mixed with an equal volume of 
glycerin (as anhydrous as possible) 
without producing turbidity; and a 
lOi solution even with four times ite 
own volume. These solutions are all 
rendered turbid by the addition of 
water. 

Iodol requires less than ite own 
weight of ether for solution, but it re- 
quires not less than 50 parte of chloro- 
form. Benzin. paraffin, or oil of tur- 
pentine do not dissolve it sensibly, but 
it is soluble when wanned with car- 
bolic acid of 90#, from which it is, how- 
ever, separated again on cooling, in 
needle-shaped crystals. Fatty oils dis- 
solve iodol but very slightly in the 
cold, but olive oil dissolves as much as 
15* by the heat of a water-bath, and, 
on cooling, this does not at once sepa- 
rate again. All stronger solutions of 
iodol have a more or less dark tint from 
the very beginning, aside from the ef- 
fect which light may subsequently 
have upon them. The same is the case 
with mixtures of iodol with fat or vase- 
line. Iodol is also copiously dissolved 
by aqueous solutions of alkalies (also 
ammonia), but is separated again 
when the alkalies are neutralized with 
an acid. 

To show the presence of, or prove the 
identity of iodol, the following two re- 
actions may be used— aside of the fact 
that strong heat causes the evolution 
of violet vapors of iodine : 1. On add- 
ing nitric acid to an alcoholic solution 
of iodol. heated on a water-bath, a deep 
ruby -red color is produced, which ih de- 
stroyed by sulphurous acid or hyposul- 
phite (thiosulphate) of sodium (and is 
therefore due to a separation of 
iodine). And 2. Iodol dissolves with 
a bright-green color in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, this color afterwards 
passing into brownish. On heating 
this sulphuric acid solution at 212 F., 
copious vapors of iodine are evolved, 
and if it be poured into water, iodol of 
a reddish-brown color is precipitated. 

Iodol is employed either in form of 
fine powder, dusted or sprinkled on, 
or made into a salve with petroleum 
ointment, or in form of solution as fol- 
lows: 

Iodol ..2 to 3 parts. 

Alrolio! 35 

Glycerin, to make . . 100 

Iodol contains 88.9 per cent of iodine, 
while iodoform contains 96.6 per cent. 
Now, though the former contains 
somewhat less iodine than tho latter, 
yet, for the present at leasts the former 
commands a higher price,* chiefly be- 
cause ite process of manufacture and 
the crude materials required for the 
latter are much more expensive than 
in the case of iodoform. 

Iodol was discovered by Pre. O. 
Ciamician and P. Silber, of Rome, and 
is now manufactured on a considerable 
scale (which will probably be much in- 
creased) by Kalle & Co. (aniline works) 
of Bibnch on the Rhine. 

As a supplement to the alrove, wo 
give an abstract of a paper by the dis- 
coverers of iodol (in the Rer. d. 
Dettttch. Chem. Gen.. 1885. 1766) in 
which they give a modified method of 
producing iodol. namely: by acting 

t -old for 
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upon pyrrol with iodine in presence o 
an alkali. 

2 Gm. of pyrrol are dissolved in wa- 
ter containing a little potossa. and a 
notation of 30 Gin. of iodine in iodide 
of potassium gradually added with fre- 
quent agitation. The first drop* of 
the iodine solution produce already a 
very dark color, and gradually there 
is formed a dirty bluish-green precip- 
itate. When the whole of the iodine 
solution lias been added, the liquid 
over the precipitate has a jica-green 
color. The bluish-green precipitate is 
collected on a filter, washed with wa- 
ter, then dissolved in hot alcohol, and 
this solution boiled for some time with 
animal charcoal. The yellowish- 
brown filtrate, when treated with 
water, deposits a voluminous, floccu- 
lent, yellowish precipitate, which is 
separated and recrystallized from hot, 
diluted alcohol. The product appears 
in light yellow microscopic needles. 

The reaction, without taking into 
consideration the iodide of potassium 
used to dissolve tho iodine, is as fol- 
lows- 

C.H.NH + 81 + 4KOH = C.I.NH + 
pyrrol iodine potassa tetr«-lodo- 

pyrrol, or 
iodol. 

+ 4KI +4 H.O 
iodide water. 



to our readers. It is made by L. Roi- 
monn. of Berlin, who has had a large 
experience in the manufacture of bal- 
ances and similar instruments of pre- 
cision, and who designed it with a spe- 
cial view to eliminate the known 
sources of error inherent to the other 
forms, particularly that in which 
rider-weights are used, which are 
to be hung in notches on the beam. 
It has been ascertained that the last- 
named form of specific gravity balance 
frequently causes errors, either from 
the fact that the notches do not always 
correspond with absolute exactness to 
the weights which are sui>|H>sed to be 
adjusted for them, or because the 
notches, as well as the sharp edges of 
the rider-weights, liecome blunted, or 
because the latter are apt to be mis- 
taken one for another, or from other 
causes. The only true way of weigh- 
ing is that by means of accurate 
weights. And in accordance with this 
principle, this balance has been con- 
structed. 

The several parts of the balance, all 
of which are kept separate in a neat 
box, are put together as shown in 

F'ig. 1 represents, the Ivalance when 
used for specific gravity determina- 
tions; Fig. 2, when used for ordinary 
weighings. 



Japanese Mai tine. 

Dr. J. C. Berry, of 
Okayama.gives the fol- 
lowing account of the 
manufacture of mizu 
ame in Central Japan : 

1. Malt (moyashi). 
Mndeby putting barley 
into a pail with a per- 
forated bottom, and 
then moistening with 
water for two w<»eks, 
by which time (vary- 
ing with the weather) 
the barley germinates. 
Spread and dry. rub 
oft the sprouts, winnow 
and grind, when it is 
ready' for use. 

2. Of mochi-gome (tho 
very glutinous rice 
from which the moche 
is made) 1 !<>,' cook 
the rice by steaming 
in a wooden box until 
moderately soft. Re- 
move to a pail, and 
add: malt, 450 mom- 
wic,+ water, 5 Mho* 
Then, with the hands, 
thoroughly mix the 
whole, squeezing and 
crushing the rice until 

it assumes a hard, jelly-like consistence ; 
then allow it to remain for twelve 
hours, during which time stir three 
times. If the weather is very cold, 
it is meanwhile covered with straw- 
mats; if very warm, it is kept in a cool 
place. Remove, and place in hempen 
bags, put into a strong Imix, and press 
out the liquid with strong pressure. 
Lastly, evaporate to a proper consist- 
ence over a slow fire.— Sri i A'wai. 
Nov., 1885. 



NEW SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND 
SUBSTITUTION BALANCE. 

ON page 227 of our last volume we 
described an improved form of 
Mohrs or Westphals specific gravity 
balance, and made reference to several 
previous articles which bad appeared 
in our journal referring to the same 
subject. Having, however, learned of 
a still lietter apparatus, we have taken 
pains to procure one, and herewith 
present an illustration and description 

• 1 »o = 10 tho = LOST cubic inches. 
1 1*0 monuue = 1 lb. » 




Upon a solid iron foot is screwed a 
brass rod over which fits a hollow 
brass tube provided with a set-screw 
bv which it may be adjusted in height. 
The hollow tube carries at its upper 
extremity the vernier and is provided 
with a socket for receiving the knife- 
edges of tho scale-beam, while below 
the socket are situated two curved 
stirrups, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the sealo-bcam from turning too 
far either way. The scale-beam has 
on one of its arms a solid square piece 
of brass permanently fastened to it us 
a p'irtial counterpoise for the pans, 
etc.. to lie suspended from the other 
side. The fine adjustment is obtained 
by a screw at the end of the arm. 
Two cylinders of glass accompany 
the apparatus, for which a special 
place is provided in the lxise. the level 
of which may be adjusted by a screw, 
fin Fig. 1. only the larger cylinder is 
shown. The smaller one is intended 
for taking the specific gravity of small 
volumes of liquids.] Two different 
sizes of scale-pans accompany the ap- 
paratus, as will be seen in Fig. 2. 
Of these, only the upper one is used 
the specific gravity of a sub- 



stance is to be taken. From tho bot- 
tom of the scale-pan is suspend)Hl the 
thermometer-float — of which there are 
two sizes— one of them displacing ex- 
actly 1 gramme of water at 15 C. (59" 
F.), while the larger one displaces 10 
grammes. Each float consists of a 
closed glass cylinder (containing an 
accurate thermometer) and a fine 
platinum wire, to the end of which a 
conical piece of brass with eye is at- 
tached which is hung in the hook of 
the scale-pan. When either of tho two 
thermometer-floats is susi>ended from 
the scale-pin, the index of the scale- 
beam is made to point exactly to the 
zero-mark of tho vernier by adjusting 
the screw at the ei:d of the scale-beam. 
It is to be remarked that the twisted 
end of the platinum wire, where it is 
connected with the float, must always 
be completely immersed in tho liquid 
the specific gravity of which is to be 
taken. In order to ascertain, once for 
all. tho exact point to which this im- 
mersion must extend, proceed as fol- 
lows : 

Having first adjusted the balance to 
the zero-point, as directed above, in- 
troduce the float into a cylinder con- 
taining distilled water at 15* C. (59 
F.). as shown in the cut. Then, if tho 
10 gramme float has been used, put an 
accurate 10 gramme weight on tho 
scale-pan, and bring 
the index, if neces- 
sary, to the zero- point 
by slightly raising or 
lowering the upright 
hollow rod supporting 
the scale-beam, where- 
by the platinum wire of 
the float will be more or 
less immersed. When 
perfect equilibrium has 
been established, note 
the exact point to 
which the wire has 
been immersed, and, 
in every subsequent 
determination, set-that 
the immersion is ex- 
actly to this point. If 
the 1 gramme float was 
used, of course only 1 
gramme weight is to 
he put on the scale- 
pan. 

Subsequently then, 
when taking the speci- 
fic gravity of a liquid, 
proceed thus : If there 
is enough liquid (about 
1J to 2 oz.). use the 
larger cylinder shown 
in Fig. 1, and the 10 
gramme float. Allow 
the latter to sink to 
the proper mark on 
the platinum w-ire, and 
then place on the scale-pan the requisite 
amount of accurate metric weights to 
establish equilibrium. Supposing 8.923 
grammes nave thus been required ; 
then we merely divide by 10, and obtain 
0,8923, which is the specific grav- 
ty of the liquid. When using tho 
10 Gm. float, the specific gravity can 
thus bo determined to 4 decimals, 
since the balance is sensible to 1 milli- 
gramme. On using the 1 Gm. float, 
dividing by 10 is not necessary, the 
superimposed weights directly indicat- 
ing the specific gravity. Supposing it 
had required 0.912 Gm. to restore 
equilibrium, then the specific gravity 
Of the liquid would be 0.912; but in 
this case it would be determined only 
to 3 decimals. The 1 Gm. float is in- 
tended to lie used when only n small 
quantity of liquid, about 5 Gm., is 
available. 

The balance may also lie used for 
ordinary weighings of small quantities 
by hanging on the smidl scale-pan an- 
other larger one, as shown in I ig. 2. 

ThiB is exactly 11 grammes lighter 
than either of the floats: hence, to es- 
tablish equilibrium, 11 Gm. in weights 
are placed on the upi>cr scale-pan. 
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The bod y or substance to be weighed 
is now placed on the lower pan, and 
enough weights removed from the 
upper to produce equilibrium. The 
amount of weights removed represents nounce 
the weight of the body on the lower diseases 
pan. It has 

We have already used our balance 
for the determination of the specific 
gravities of various fluids, and find it 
exceedingly reliable, compact, and 
convenient. In our judgment, it is 
the best kind at pntsent available, and, 
considering the great amount of labor 
and time bestowed on some of its 
parts, it is not expensive, and could 
no sold here, with duty and all ex- 
penses and commission, etc., added, 
for about 18 dollars. It may be ob- 
tained through dealers in chemical 
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DROP-FUNNELS. 

IT is often necessary to arrange fun- 
nels in such a manner that their 
elongated neck dips into a liquid. At 
tho same time it may be desirable to 
admit fresh liquid only in drops, but 
the rate of flow cannot well be either 
seen or controlled in the common long- 
necked funnels, since their bore does 
not permit drops to separate. This 
drawback is removed by employing 
the funnel shown here, which is de- 
signed by Dr. J. Walter. It needs no 
detailed explanation. The inner neck 
is so shaped that dropB may be allow- 
ed to pass at any desired rate. 

A similar arrangement is shown ad- 
joining. This serves as a funnel for 
introducing acids into a gas-generating 
vessel. It is secured in the latter by 
means of a rubber cork (see the dotted 
lines 6). The acid may be allowed to 
pass in a stream or in drojis, when it 
will descend to the bottom of the inner 
tube, then rise in the space c, and 
enter the generating vessels through 
the lateral holes n n. The generated 
gas passes through the upper holes, 
3 d, into the space ee, and finally finds 
its exit by the tube v.—Zeitsch. f. 
Anal. Chen., 1885, 428. 

Chinojodin. 

ABOfT a year ago, we received from 
the "Chemischc Fabrik auf Aktieu 
(vormals E. Sobering)," of Berlin, a 
sample of a new organic compound un- 
der the name " chinojodin." This sub- 
stance was announce*! as one of the 
most prompt and energetic antiseptics 
so far discovered, and information re- 
garding its chemical nature and mode 
of preparation was promised to be 
shortly published. 

Wo have lind several inquiries re- 
garding the substance, to satisfy which 
we publish the following note regard- 
ing its properties, communicated by 
Jos. Kleiber to the Pharm. Post. 

Chinojodin is n yellow, crystalline 
powder containing iodine, of a mild, 
aromatic odor. 

Prof. Binz, of Bonn, who has first 
examined its properties, has made the 
following private [(} report in refer- 
ence to it : 

It is a good antiseptic. 

When sprinkled upon an indolent 
discolored ulcer on the human i-kin, 
it causes the painless formation of an 
eschar, with healthy granulations. 

On introducing 0.5 Gin. tab. H grains) 
of the substance into the stomach of 
a cat weighing two lbs., together with 
a little water, the animal heat was 
raised, contrary to expectation, from 
39 C. (102 2 F.) to II. 4*0. (106.5 IP.) 
proUiiily on account of a temporary 
gastritis that was produced. At the 
same time, it produced deep sleep. 
On the second day succeeding, how- 
ever, the animal had completely re- 
covered. 

The substance resembles iodoform 
in its effects (but Prof. Binz does not 
give a conclusive opinion in this direc- 
tion, since further experiments are re- 
quired to prove this). 



In psoriasis and herpes maculatus it 
produced most excellent results. 

Prof. Kehrer, of Heidelberg, and Dr. 
M. Berthold, ot Konigsberg, pro- 
nounce it an excellent antiseptic in 
diseases of the uterus. 

It has been used, so far, in the fol- 
lowing forms : 

a. In fine powder, either by itself 
alone or mixed with talc. 

6. In form of ointment, with fat or 
vaseline, in the proportion of 1 to 3, or 
1 to 5. 

c. In fine powder, suspended in col- 
lodion, which should be done at the 
time of use. 

d. Made into a thin paste with wa- 
ter. 

Regarding its internal application, 
nothing is known so far. 





Contribution to the History of 
Clovos. 

Prop. Fluckioer lias Bhown (Phar- 
makognoaie, 2d ed., 1HS3, p. 762) that 
cloves were known in Western Europe 
as long ago as the VI. century, though 
they may not have been a common ar- 
ticle at tliat time. In spite of the proof 
there adduced and the account of 
the mediaeval commerce in cloves given 
by Heyd (Genchichte den Tjevantehan- 
dels im Mittelalter, II., 593 597) A. de 
Candolle appears to have overlooked 
these authorities altogether (in his 
work Origin* t/es Plante* rtdtireex. 
1883, p. 129), Bincehe asserts that cloves 
were unknown in Europe previous to 



the discovery of the Moluccas by the 
Portuguese. , 

If it required another proof to show 
that De Candolle's statement is wrong, 
this proof has been recently furnished. 
In a stone-coffin discovered on Dec. 
10th, 1884, in the burial-place of the 
ancient Argentovaria (now Horburg. 
near Colmar in Elsass), and which is 
believed to belong to the VI. century, a 
small, handsome golden box was found 
which contained inv> clot** and a fri- 
able, amorphous, white mass. Prof. 
Fliickiger succeeded in obtaining the 
contents, and identified the cloves com- 
pletely. The nature of the friable 
uuiss, which had been supposed to be 
incense, and gave out an aromatic odor 
somewhat resembling storax when 
burned, could not be determined.* 

APPARATUS FOR WASHING 
LIQUIDS NOT MISCIBLE 
WITH WATER. 

VlfHKN a liquid not miscible with 
T Y water is to be washed with 
water [or when an aqueous solution is 
to be washed out by a volatile liquid], 
the apparatus contrived by M. Gold- 
stein may be used. In principle, it be- 
longs to the same class of apparatus as 
that of C. Neumann, described else- 
where in this number, except that it 
does not work automatically l&e the 
latter, and necessitates fresh portions 
of liquid every time. 

The arrangement of the apparatus 
is sufficiently intelligible from the 
cut. In the case of liquids which are 
lighter than water, the position of the 
tubes should be as shown in the illus- 
tration. Water enters in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, and should be al- 
lowed to strike the lighter liquid in 
the bottle with some force, so as to 
stir it up. When enough water has 
been added, it may be withdrawn 
through the siphon tube, by attaching 
a piece of rubber hose to the outer 
limb. 

If liquid* heavier than water are to 
be washed, the tube through which 
the water is admitted must reach 
nearly to the bottom of tho bottle 
while the other tube must be raised 
into the upjier layer. 

[Notk ov Ei>. Am. Drl'OO.— The sug- 
gestion to use the apparatus for wash- 
ing watery solutions with volatile 
liquids the very reverse of that for 
which the apparatus was origin all 
constructed— comes from us. In this 
case, the volatUe liquid, if lighter than 
water, must lie made to enter at the 
bottom of the aqueous solution; and. 
if heavier than water, on top. The 
siphon tube is to be adjusted so as to 
withdraw the volatile menstruum used 
for washing. J 

Vaseline in Confectionery.— Tho 

French Government has issued strict 
orders prohibiting the use of vaseline 
or other p> tmleuni ointments as an 
admixture to confectionery. It appears 
this has become quite customary, the 
object being to prevent certain articles 
from becoming rancid too soon. The 
government takes the ground that the 
admixture may merely hide the fact 
that rancidity has already set in; and 
that mineral fats do not belong 
among the substances that have a 
nutritive power.— After Arch, de 
Pharm., 1886, 14. 

Dr. Pioroo's Favorite Prescription. 

According to Hoger this contains: 
Savin, 10 grammes; agaric, 5 grammes ; 
cinnamon, 5 grammes; Peruvian bark, 
10 grammes" Make a decoction of 
2t)0 grammes, and add i Gum orabic. 



10 grammes; sugar, 5 grammes ; tinct. 
digitalis, 2 grammes; tinct. opii, 2 
grammes; oil anise. 8 gtts. Dissolve 
the gum, sugar, and oil in 45 grammes 
of alcohol 

• After reprint from Journ. de Ph. d'Alm. Loir., 
18H6, received from Prof. T 1 " 
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CENTRIFUGAL STRAINERS. 

The principle of the centrifugal 
dryer has lately been again recom- 
mended and utilized for operations on 
the. small scale in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical laboratory. Some of 
its applications arc here described and 
illustrated. 

1. For Making Infusions or Decoc- 
tions. — For this purpose, the centri- 
fugal strainer devised by Rombelon 
(of Neuenahr) may be employed. 

S is a circular sieve, resting upon 
an easily-turning axis F, around the 
lower portion of which a coil of catgut 
is wound, one end of which is fastened 
to the axis, while tho other passes 
through a slit in the lower case, and is 
attached to the handle Z. A is a 
tinned-iron mantle surrounding the 
sieve, and serves to catch the ejected 
fluid which runs off. through the 
spout B, into a graduate or other 
vessel placed below. On pulling the 
the handle Z, the axis bearing the 
sieve is put in a rotary motion, which 
becomes reversed by every pull at the 
handle. A special mechanism, not 
shown in the cut, winds the catgut 
or cord upou the axis, when the ap- 
paratus is at rest. If a decoction or 
infusion is to be strained, it is simply 
poured into tho sieve, and, by pulling 
the handle Z eight or ten times, all the 
available liquid will have been forced 
out. This method has a special ad- 
vantage in the case of drugs rich in 
pectin or mucilage, as these inert con- 
stituents are not pressed out with tho 
liquid. If complete exhaustion is de- 
sired, this may be accomplished by 
remoistening the drug once or more 
frequently, if necessary, and repeating 
the operation. 

2. For Se/xi rating Filtrates in Chem- 
ical Analysis. — Th« following appara- 
tus is described by Alexander Watt, 
in the Chemical Nctc* of Nov. 6th, 
1885. 

The lato Dr. Mohr, of Boon, ad- 
vocated the use of a centrifugal 
machine as a means of rapidly drying 
crystals and crystalline precipitates; 
but, although they arc admirably ad- 
apted for that purpose, centrifugal 
machines are seldom seen in our chem- 
ical laboratories. 

The neglect of this valuable addition 
to our laboratory apparatus it probab- 
ly owing to the inconvenience involved 
in driving the machine at a high speed 
by means of tho ordinaiy hand-driv- 
ing gear, especially when the rotation 
baa to be maintained for a considerable 
length of time. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that, 
by attaching the drum or basket of the 
machine (or the rotating table of 
Mohr's apparatus) directly to the spin- 
dle of an electro-motor, the difficulty 
of driving might bo got over, and at the 
same time a combination of great effi- 
ciency would result, as the elect ro- 
motor, like the centrifugal machine, 
is nu«t efficient when run at a high 

Speed. 

The apparatus shown in the sketch 
consists essentially of a perforated 
basket, A, which is slipped on to a 
cone attached to the spindle S of an 
electro-motor, and held in position by 
the nut D. The casing B, with ite re- 
movable cover C. serves to receive the 
liquid driven out of the substance being 
dried. A flat form of the ordinary 
Siemens H armature K revolves be- 
tween the poles P of the electro- 
magnets Af, which are connected by 
means of the base plate /. The brass 
cross bar G carries the top-bearing of 
the spindle S, and prevents the magnet 
poles from being drawn together. 

From four to six cellsof a bichromate 
battery, or Faure secondary battery, 
furnish sufficient power to run the 
machine at a high speed. An appara- 
tus, with a copper basket four inches 
in diameter, has been found extremely 
useful in the laboratory (or drying 



such substances as granulated sulphate 
of copper, and sulphate of iron and 
ammonia, but more especially for 
drying sugar, which, when crystallized 
in very small crystals, cannot lie read- 
ily separated from the syrupy mother- 
Uquor by any of the usual laboratory 
appliances. 

For drying substances which act on 
copper, the basket may be made of 
platinum or ebonite; in the latter 
case, owing to the increased size of tho 
perforations, it may be necessary to 
line the basket with platinum wire 
gauze or jwrforated parchment paper. 



Reddening of Carbolio Acid. 



; old question how carbolic acid 
acquires a ml color has again been 
examined, this time by Mr. A. Kremel, 
of Vienna, who has ascertained that 
it is produced by contact of the car- 
bolic acid with many metals and me- 




tallic oxides, in presence or in nlxsence 
of ammonia, and that in all cases 
there appears to be formed one and 
the same organic body, which seems 
to lie combined with the metal in ques- 
tion, and which is soluble in carbolic 
acid with red color, and in sulphuric 
acid with blue color. 




WMl'n centrifugal rtrainw. 

The author employed for his experi- 
ments pure phenol, which had re- 
mained colorless while in his posses- 
sion for about two years. Portions of 
25 Gin., each contained in flasks were 
brought in contact with the following 
metals in form of powder: silver, 
lead, copper, iron, tin. and zinc. The 
flasks were closed and exposed to a 
temperature of about 122 F. The 
contents of the flask containing cop- 
per turned red first; next followed 
those containing lead, silver, and zinc, 
and after three or four days these 
were all purple-red. The samples con- 
taining iron and tin. however, re- 
mained colorless. Another series of 
experiments was next made, in which 
5 drons of water of ammonia were 
added' to each flask. The result was 
that an intense rod color appeared in 
the samples containing copper, lead, 
silver, zinc, and iron, which colur 
appeared in tho former metals much 
more rapidly than in absence of am- 



monia. The samplo containing tin re- 
mained even now colorless. In a new 
series of experiments, tho oxides cor- 
responJing to the above metals were 
added without ammonia (except in 
the cise of oxide of silver, when this 
was added). It required only a few 
hours to produce reddening, except 
with oxide of tin which had no effect. 
With oxide of load, the color was 
lightest. 

"Every sample that had thus been 
reddened, was subsequently filtered 
to separate the metals or metallic 
oxides, and the filtrate dissolved in 
water. In every case, a dark- red pre- 
cipitate was produced. After again 
filtering, the new filtrates were rose- 
red, except the three samples treated 
with lead which were colorless. Upon 
the addition of ammonia, the filtrate 
from the samplo treated with copper 
acquired a handsome blue color. But 
in no case could the corresponding 
metals be identified in the nitrates, 
even when the most careful search was 
made. On incinerating the filters, 
however, together with their contents, 
tho pressence of the several metals 
could be detected, excepting silver, 
which could not be found in the cor- 
responding ash. 

Kvery one of these precipitates was 
also perfectly soluble, with a red color, 
in carbolic acid, and partly also in 
ether and alcohol. The residue left 
after tho evaporation of an alcoholic 
solution was, in every c:ise. soluble in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with an 
intense blue color. 

The author concludes his paper by 
stating that carbolic acid solution 
prepared from a reddened acid should 
always be filtered. He also recom- 
mends that colorless acid should be 
kept in glass free from lead, or in 
heavily tinned iron vessels, soldered 
with pure tin.— After Pharm. Post, 
1886, No. 1. 



The French Process of Making Crys- 
tallized Fruits. 

U. rt. Consul Frank H. Mason, of 
Marseilles, sends the following report 
to the State Department. 

The fruit is first carefully assorted 
in respect to size and uniform degrees 
of ripeness. 

Pears, pineapples, and quinces are 
pared, citrons are cut into quarters and 
soaked a mouth in sea-water, and the 
•■pits "of apricots, cherries, and peaches 
are carefully removed. 

Even this preparatory process re- 
quires a certain degree of skill, since 
the stone must be removed with as 
little injury as possible to the form and 
solidity of the fruit. This work is done 
mainly by women, who earn thereby 
fift y cents per day. 

Thus prepared, the fruit is immersed 
in boiling water, which quickly pene- 
trates the pulp, dissolving and diluting 
the juice, which is thereby nearly elim- 
inated, when the fruit is subsequently 
taken from the water and drained, 
leaving only tho solid portion of the 
pulp intact. 

This process of "blanching" must 
also be done with exact nicety, the 
period of immersion in the hot water 
ijcing determined by the size and ripe- 
ness of the fruit. If immersed too 
long, the pulp is either overcooked or 
is left too dry and woody. If taken 
out too soon, the juices left in the pulp 
prevent perfect absorption of the sugar 
afterwards, and, by eventually causing 
fermentation, destroy the value of the 
product. In this, as in other stages of 
the process, the oidy guide is cxtH'ri- 
ence. A skilful workman can tell by 
the color and appearance of the pulp 
when it is properly "blanched." and 
this knowledge invariably commands 
employment and liberal compensation. 

After being thus scalded, some fruite, 
apricots, for example, arc again assort-, 
ed into two or three classes, according 
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to the decree of softness that has been 
produced, for the reason that if kept 
together they would take up the sugar 
differently, some losing their form en- 
tirely, while others would remain snftt- 
ciently impregnated. For these differ- 
ent grade** sugar-syrups of different 
degrees of density are required, the 
softer the fruit the stronger the syrup 
required for its preservation. 

For the same reason each of the dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit requires a 
syrup of corresponding strength. 

Pears, citrons, and pine-apples, 
which remain hard and firm, take best 
a sy run having a density of from 18° to 
25*, while apricots, plums, and figs are 
treated with syrups which gauge from 
30 to 42' by the areometer. 

The requisite syrup having been pre- 
pared by dissolving tho sugar in pure 
water, the fruit is immersed in it and 
left at rest for a certain period in large 
earthenware pans, glazed inside, and 
having a capacity of about eigh t gallons*. 

The syrup penetrates the pulp, and 
gradually withdraws and replaces the 
remaining fruity juice, which, as it 
exudes and mingles with the transpar- 
ent liquid, produces a certain lilmy or 
clouded appearance, which marks the 
commencement of fermentation. Whon 
this has reached a certain stage, the 
vessel containing the Byrup and fruit is 
placed over the Are and heated to 212' 
F. This correcte the fermentation and 
raises all impurities to the surface, 
whence, if necessary, they can be re- 
moved by skimming. If the syrup is 
of proper density, this process of im- 
pregnating the fruit with sugar will bo 
complete in about six weeks, during 
which time it is usually necessary to 
perform this heating process, as above 
described, three times. 

The impregnation of the fruit with 
sugar boing thus complete, it is taken 
out, washed in pure water to remove 
the flaky particles that adhere, and is 
then submitted to one or two finishing 
processes, as follows : 

If the fruit is to be "glaced," that is. 
covered with an ice or transparent 
coating, it is dipped in a thick, viscid 
syrup of sugar and left to dry and 
harden rapidly in the open air. If it 
is to be " crystallized " it is dipped into 
the same syrup, but is then cooled and 
dried slowly in a kiln or ohamlicr 
warmed to a temperature of DO Fahren- 
heit. 

This slow cooling causes tho thick 
syrup with which the fruit is covered 
to crystallize and assume the usual 
granulated appearance. The work is 
now finished. If properly done, tho 
fruit thus preserved wilt bear trans- 
portation to any climate and will keep, 
firm and unchanged, for years. It is 
picked in light wooden or card-board 
boxes and may be shipped in cases 
Containing several hundred pounds 
each. 

Purification of Arsenical Zinc. 

Is order to prepare metallic zinc free 
from arsenic, for use in analytical 
operations, it is customary to heat it 
with nitrate of potassium. " This treat- 
ment, however, though effective, is 
quite tedious, and furnishes a metal 
which is but slowly attacked by acid, 
though this drawback may be removed 
by repeatedly granulating it. 

Another process has recently l>een 
described in the Chem. Centnttblatt, 
which is as follows. 

Melt the zinc and add to it 1 or 1| 
per cent of anhydrous chloride of mag- 
nesium. On stirring, white vapors of 
chloride of zinc are given off, and 
carry the arsenic along with them. 
The metal is then poured into cold 
water and yields granulations which 
are easily attacked by sulphuric acid 
and entirely free from arsenic. The 
same method is said to answer for the 
purpose of removing antimony from 
eioc. 



To Cut Thick Glass-Tubes. 

A sraPLE method of cutting thick 
glass-tulx's, even of largo diameter, is 
published iu La Nature. 

Wind an iron wire of half a milli- 
meter in thickness around tho glass- 
tube, and connect it with a galvanic 
battery of sufficient power to raise the 
wire to a red heat. Then put a few 
drops of water near the wire upon the 
glass. Tho latter will then crack in 
the direction of the wire, and the 
thicker the glass, the more exact will 
be the fracture.— Zeitach. f. anal. 
Chem. 

A Simplo Method of Arranging Sev- 
eral Liquids of Different Density 

in Layers. 
Thouqh the method below given is 
not new, it will, nevertheless, bo a 
useful hint to some of our readers. 
It is given by A. II audi in the Zeituchr. 
f. Anal. Chem. 

The specifically heavier liquid is 
made to puss to the bottom of tho 
lighter liquid by means of a siphon 
drawn out to a fine point, and the flow 
of which can be controlled by means 
of n pinch-cock attached to a rubber- 
tube forming part of the inner leg of the 
siphon. By very carefully regulating 
the pinch-cock, the heavier liquid may 
be allowed to flow out under the lighter, 
lifting the latter without mingling 
with it. 

The Therapeutic Action of Nitrite of 
Sodium. 

Sodium nitrite, whose therapeutic 
importance we have already several 
times referred to, has been employed 
by Dr Ludwig Sehweinburg [Central- 
blatt f'tir die yenammte Therapie, Aug., 
1885) with success in moderately severe 
cases of angina pectoris. He has also 
employed with favorable results in a 
case of hysteric asthma, and in one 
of dyspeptic asthma. It proved use- 
less in ouo case of cardialgia depend- 
ing upon an insufficient aortic valve, 
and in two cases of intercostal neural- 
gia. In one of trigeminal neuralgia it 
produced marked improvement. Tho 
method of employment was to dissolve 
i gramme <7i grains) of sodium nitrite 
in 150 grammes (04. ounces) of water, 
of which three to four tablespoon fuls 
could be taken daily.— Therap. Gazette. 

To Render Corks Ether-Tight. 

C. Neumann has recently. <Ber. D. 
Chem. <7., 1885, 3,(>Gl) pointed out that 
corks may be rendereu ether-tight by 
chrome-gelatin. It is well known 
that ordinary corks very soon become 
porous to the vapors of ether, benzol, 
and othe r volatile liquids [which 
gradually carry off every trace of 
moisture]. By coating the corks with 
a solution prepared from 4 parts of 
gelatin, 52 parte of boiling water, and 
1 part of ammonium dichromate (add- 
ed to the filtered gelatin solution), and 
then exposing them for a few days to 
sun-light, absolutely tight stoppers 
will be obtained. Tho apparatus may 
be put together with unprepared. 
Bound corks, and the exposed portions 
of tho latter afterwards coated and 
exposed to sun-light It is well known 
that gelatin, in presence of bichro- 
mate**, is also rendered insoluble in 
water by exposure to light. 

[Notr of Ed. Am. Druoo.— We have 
used a hot mixture of gelatin, water, 
and tannin, as %vell as chrome-gelatin, 
for several years past, for the purpose 
of sealing bottles containing chloro- 
form and other volatile liquids, with 
good success ] 

The Estimation of Sulphurous Acid, 
Free or Combined. 

In the estimation or assay of sul- 
phurous acid by means of volumetric 
solution of iodiuo, it is necessary to di- 
lute the former— whether the solution 
of the acid or that of a sulphite— so that 



it shall not contain more than 0.05 per 
cent of SOi. In order to obtain accu- 
rate results, it has been found that 
water previously deprived of air 
should be used for dilution. Tin the 
process of assay of Aciduiu Sulphuro- 
sum given in tho U. S. Pharm., com- 
mon water isorde -e l as diluent, as the 
assay is not required to be absolutely 
exact.] In order to avoid this tedious 
operation, W. B. Giles and A. Shearer 
recommend the following method. 

Weigh the substance, if a solid, 
upon a small watch-glass, and im- 
merse the latter in an excess of nor- 
mal volumetric sjlutirm of iodine. 
Stir well, and iu the case of difficultly 
soluble sulphites wait some time to 
give the iodine a chance to decompose 
the substance ; then determine the ex- 
ecs* of iodine with fa volumetric solu- 
tion of hyposulphite. Liquids are 
weighed in a small tube closed by fu- 
sion, which is afterwards broken under 
the iodine solution. —Journ. Soc. Ch. 
Jnd., and Z. anal. Chem. 

The Analysis of Extract of Beef 
and Boof Tea. 

In a paper on this subject, published 
in The Analyst (1885. Dec.), Dr. Otto 
Hehner gives a process which he con- 
siders more convenient than others 
heretofore proposed. He says: 

" I have lately had. on several occa- 
sions, to examine specimens of beef 
tea, with a view to decide whether 
they were made from meat alone or 
unduly charged with gelatinous sub 
stances, arid m order to be able to ar- 
rive at the desired result, I have made 
a number of analyst's of well-known 
preparations, which, partial though 
they be. may bo of some utility to 
other analysts. I do not pretend to say 
one word about the much-debated ques- 
tion of the dietetic value of those pre- 
parations; the fact that they are large- 
ly consumed by invalids and form an 
important branch of industry will, 1 
trust, be taken as sufficient justifica- 
tion for the publication of my figures. 
I deviated from the ordinary course of 
examination in but one 'particular. 
For the estimation of the "matters 
precipitable by alcohol." I dissolved 2 
grammes of the substance in 25 C.c. 
of water, and added 50 C.c. of strong 
methylated spirit, allowed the pre 
cipitate to settle over night, poured 
and drained off the clear liquor next 
morning, and, without washing, dis- 
solved it in a little hot water, evapor- 
ated in a weighed vessel, and dried at 
100. I held this way of proceeding to 
be more convenient than the extraction 
with SO 1 * alcohol, ns usually practised 
with extracts of meat. In an experi- 
ment with Nelson's gelatin, dried at 
100', I found that thus no less than 
03. 18 « were precipitated, whilst the 
Liebig Company's Meat Extract gave 
but a faint precipitate, amounting to 
5. It, my aim being to precipitate as 
much as passible of the gelatin and as 
little as possible of meat extractives 
and mineral salts. Tho phosphoric 
acid was determined by tho proocss 
described by me some years ago, the 
phospho-molybdatc precipitate being 
dissolved in ammonia, awl the solution 
evaporated, dried at 100', and the resi- 
due divided at 28.5. 

Liebiq'n Extract. 

Moisture (at 100' I ...18.70 

Nitrogen* 7.94 

Alcohol precipitate 5.18 

Ash 23.38 

Phosphoric Acid 0.07 

And tho dry material of Liebigs E* 
tract contained : 

Nitrogen*. ... .. 9.7 

Alcohol procipiute 6.8 

Ash......... 28.7 

PhoHphorio Acid. 7.4 

Phosphoric Acid in the Ash. . .35.9 

•Dr. ilelin-r doe* not glre the amount ot rffT- 
orient. ic. -,l>r.*rnoiw cnn«0u«.M direct. Nt w(J 
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APPARATUS FOR CONTENTIOUS How 
BXRACTION OP SOLUTIONS. 

/"\nly one form of apparatus has bo 
\J far been proposed for the contin- 
uous extraction of liquids or solution* 
by means of volatile solvents. This was 
designed by H. Sen wan and described 
in the Berliner Berichte, 1884, 369. It 
has the disadvantage, however, of 
being very fragile. G. Neumann has 
now constructed on improved appara- 
tus, the utility of which will at once 
be appreciated by those who have 
much occasion to shake alkaloids or 
other proximate principals out of 
aqueous solutions by ether or other 
volatile solvents. 

The flask B (Fig. 1) containing the 
appropriate solvent (for instance, 
ether) is placed into a water-bath of 
constant level, heated by steam 
(through a). The ether vapor . 
through the tube c. reaching to 
the bottom of the cylinder D, into the 
solution to be extracted. The ethereal 
solution or extract collects on top of 
the latter and any vapor of ether that 
may attempt to escape is condensed 
by the upright condenser E. As soon 
as the ethereal solution has 
reached the highest point of 
the glass tube /, the latter 
acts as a siphon and trans- 
fers most of the ethereal so- 
lutions into the flask whence 
the solvent is again volatil- 
ized as before. The separa- 
ting funnel g serves for ad- 
ding a new portion of liquid 
to be extracted. And the 
exhausted solution may be 
drawn off through the stop- 
cock h. 

Sometimes it is desirable 
to extract a liquid with hot 
ether or other volatile liquid. 
In this case a second form of 
apparatus designed by the 
same author may be used. 

The flask B (Fig. 2) is 
heated as in the former case. 
The ether vapor enters the 
wide cylinder C, passes up 
the tube d, is condensed in 
the condenser E, and any 
vapor still remaining ib 
finally condensed in F. The 
condensed ether collects in 
the tube g, until its height 
is such that by its own 
weight it is pressed through 
the column of the liquid to 
be extracted, filling its lower 
end. 

The ethereal solution col- 
lects on the surface of the 
latter in If, and when it attains 
the height of the tubulure it flows 
off through tho tube i into the 
flask. The hot ether-vapor surrounds 
the inner cylinder containing the 
liquid to be extracted, and heats the 
latter sufficiently to render its consti- 
tuents more soluble in the ether. The 
exhausted solution may be drawn off 
through the siphon k. and new liquid 
is best introduced through the con- 
denser F.—Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. 
Gee., 1885, 3.001. 
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Aside from ordinary causes, familiar 
to every person who has handled good 
balances frequently, and which affect 
their accuracy, there arise occasionally 
some sources of error, which are not 
suspected until the aberration of the 
balance is noticed. We will not speak 
here of such conditions, as, for instance, 
if one scale- pan, or one side.of the beam 
is illuminated bv sun-light, while the 
other iB in the shade ; or if a gas light 
or other source of heat is situated near 
one side of the balance, or when the 
operator allows his breath to waft over 
one side of the balance, etc., etc. In 
the Zettsch. f. Instrumentenktiv.de 
(5 ; 1 61) R. Henmng mentions one sou rce 
of error which we have ourselves 
studied years ago, and which is not as 
generally known as it ought to be, 
namely the electrification of the glass- 
case by friction, and the consequent 
attraction of one of the scale-pans. As 
an instance, this author mentions the 
fact that a balance of 1,000 Gm. 
capacity, after one side of its case had 
been rubbed with a linen rag, showed 




Adulterated Chlorate of 



Dr. F. Drontce reports having re- 
cently found some chlorate of potassi- 
um contaminated with the sodium 
salt The external appearance, crys- 
talline form, and usual reactions were 
apparently normal and did not excite 
any suspicion. On the other hand, it 
was noticed that the salt imparted a 
deep yellow color to the flame, and 
was soluble in about 8 parts of water. 
A saturated solution in water, when 
mixed with one of acetate of potassi- 
at once produced a characteristic 
(of chlorate of 
Zeit. 



of weight on this side of 
600 milligrammes; after friction with 
a silken rag it showed an increase of 
250 Gm., and with a woollen rag, an 
increase of 70 Gm. Even very gentle 
friction, such, for instance, as was pro- 
duced by a gentle sliding to and fro of 
the box of weights upon tho cover of 
the case, altered the zeroqioint of the 
scale by 0.2 to 0.6 degrees. The effect 
of tho electric charge lasts but a short 
time, but is so much the more annoy- 
ing as its truo effect or value cannot 
be ascertained and deducted after- 
wards. As a protection against this 
error, tho author recommends to place 
permanently under the upper part of 
the case a properly arranged grating 
of thin strips of tin-foil, which will at 
once absorb and neutralize any electric 
currents. 

The same author also draws atten- 
tion to some other well-known sources 
of error. One of them arises from 
placing a | ii hi one scale- pan a beaker or 
other vessel containing an evaporating 
liquid which causes a current of air 
and moisture to rise. An additional 
source of error is the presence in the 
balance or balance case of a substance 
ab!e to absorb the vapor, such as chlo- 
ride of calcium, placed there for ab- 
sorbing moisture. This error is best 



eliminated by placing the beaker be- 
side the scale-pan, immediately after 
weighing, and then determining the 
zero-point of the scale, while the Beak- 
er is still present and the current is 
still arising. 



ent Light. 

It is announced Dr. Auer Ritter von 
Welsbach, at present one of the as- 
sistants of Prof. Lieben of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, has invented a new 
system of illumination which bids fair 
to revolutionize the present wasteful 
methods. 

The principle of the new method 
consists in this, that a certain solid 
body is made brightly luminous by 
being heated in the blue flame of a 
Bunsen burner modified for this pur- 
pose. The intensity of light produced 
is said to rival the Prummond light. 
For the present, the composition or 
construction of the solid body is a 
secret of the inventor. Dr. Heger, 
editor of the Pharm. Post, from which 
paper we take this notice, states that 
it consists of a mantle, probably 
charged with some gauze which is 
saturated with certain fixed 
oxides ur «alts, among them 
perhaps those of certain of 
the rarer earths, in the ex- 
ploration of which the in- 
ventor iB an authority. [In 
fact, it was he that recently 
discovered the fact that the 
supposed element didymium 
was a compound of two 
other elements, which he 
termed praseodym and neo 
dym.J These oxides or salts 
are probably first ignited in 
the gauze, and thus acquire 
the property of glowing with 
a white " heat ,p or light. A 
prepared "mantle" of this 
description is said to cost 
only about one kreutzer (less 
than ono cent), and to last 
one thousand hours, until it 
becomes so in crusted with 
dust that it loses its lumin- 
osity. The consumption of 
gas to keep the "mantle" 
ignited, is said to be only 
one-half of that required 
for an ordinary gas name, 
and the light "produced is 
to equal, in intensity 
color, the electric light. 
Dr. Auer has transferred 
his patent rights for all 
countries, except Austria and 
England, to an English < 
pany. 



A Monument to Prof. Landoror.— 

It is proposed to erect a monument in 
Athens m commemoration of the late 
Professor Landerer, whose death we 
recorded some time ago, and who was 
an occasional contributor to this 
journal. A portrait of tho doctor will 
be placed in the University building. 



A Chemical Exhibition in Paris.- 

The Paris Chemical Society announces 
an exhibition of chemicals and chemi- 
cal apparatus, both industrial and sci- 
entific, which is to be held under its 
auspices during the coming Easter 
week, at the conservatory of the Arts 
et Metiers. Foreign chemists, and 
more especially the English, are invited 
to participate, as exhibitors as well as 
visitors. During the exhibition a 
series of lectures will be delivered by 
Prof. Raoult, of Grenoble, with the aid 
of the unrivalled appliances and per- 
sonnel of the Conservatory. Further 
particulars may be obtained from 
Prof. Oechsner de Coninck, 121 rue de 
Reimes. Paris. The genial professor is 
a son-in-law of the late Prof. Wurtz.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE practice of coloring pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, in general, 
doea not by any means deserve to be 
condemned without exception, as is 
done by some theorists. On reflection, 
it will be found that there are several 
clauses of preparations, in each of 
which the addition of coloring matter 
is practised for some good reason, 
while there are, of course, others in 
which no good reason can be shown. 
Let us review these classes briefly. 

There are a number of preparations 
which arc very properly or wisely col- 
ored for safety, so as to distinguish 
them from others by the eye. Take, 
for instance. Fowler's Solution. If it 
had l>een deemed sufficient to flavor it, 
the simple spirit of lavender might 
have been u*«d. bu. then only one of 
our senses would have been appealed 
to. In taking the compound spirit, 
the eye has also been enlisted in iden- 
tifying the preparation, and, in view 
of the powerful nature of the pre.iara- 
tion, the object of the coloring is cer- 
tainly a laudable one. Various oilier 
instances might be adduced, but one 
sample will suffice. 

In the preceding case we mentioned 
the simple and the compound spirit of 
lavender. These two preparations 
would, if both were uncolored, be so 
much alike in appearance and even 
odor, that they would often lie con- 
founded. The presence of the coloring 
matter of red saundera. however, in 
the compound spirit, is a sufficient aid 
to distinguish them. We have here 
the motive of convenience. To this 
class belongs a large number of other 
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preiwrations. in many of which it is 
doubtful whether the coloring matter 
was originally added by design or 
merely from accident, the ingredient 
yielding the color having, perhaps, 
been added for an entirely other 
purpose. 

Finally, there is a class of prepara- 
tions—larger perhaps than any of the 
others— in whi :h the coloring matter 
is added for the purpose of deception. 
There are just as many degrees or 
grades of fraud in this class as there 
are in mercantile transactions in gen- 
oral. It iB the object of a merchant to 
buy his goods at as low a price as pos- 
sible and to sell them as high as he 
can. In order to accomplish this, ho 
may represent his goods as better than 
they probably are [how many mer- 
chants do not /J, and even may not 
hesitate to improve their appearance 
by various tricks and devices. Many 
of these are considered quito legitimate 
and permissible, while others must be 
characterized as dishonest and fraudu- 
lent practices. 

It iB true, most of the instances in 
which pharmaceutical preparations 
are colored for the purpose of decep- 
tion belong to the more innocent class, 
there being no harm intended or done. 
Whatelse could have been the intention 
of adding coloring matter to a weak 
solution of the cinchona alkaloids in 
colorless simple elixir, but to make the 
resulting mixture appear as if it had 
been made from the natural bark, con- 
taining some of the coloring matter of 
the latter ? There is no need of extend- 
ing this subject any further, as the 
reader may. without difficulty, recall 
instances of this kind in every branch 
of business. 
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In our last issue we gave an account 
of some experiments made by \)r. 
Thomas J. Mays, of Philadelphia, with 
theine, the results of which led hitn to 
conclude that theine differed decid- 
edly, in its physiological or therapeu- 
tic action, from caffeine. As he him- 
self reports, he used Merck's theine. 
and he therefore naturally assumed 
that this alkaloid was actually made 
from tea, while caffeine was made 
from coffee. Now it is not at all sur- 
prising that any one should entertain 
such an opinion; in fact, it is not 
likely that any one, not specially 
posted on the subject, should know 
that commercial caffeine and theine 
are identical. The notion of their 
being prepared from tea and coffee 
respectively, and therefore being two 
separate products, is apparently 
strengthened by the fact that the 
price-lists of our own manufacturers 
(such as Powers & Weight man; Ro- 
sengarten & Sons, etc., etc..) quote 
both caffeine and theine as separate 
articles— though it ought to strike one 
at once as curious that both are al- 
ways quoted at the same price. 

We have reason to lielieve that 
neither theine or caffeine is manufac- 
tured in this country, but that all 
that is sold is imported from abroad. 

Now on looking over the price-lists 
of all prominent manufacturers of 



alkaloids and other chemicals on the 
continent, such as Trommsdorff, Schu- 
chart, Gehe & Co.. Kahlbaum, E. 
Schering, etc., we either find no men- 
tion of theine at all. or we find (as in 
Schuchart's price-list) the remark 
"Thein vide Caffein." 

From the " Handelsbericht von Gehe 
& Co., September 1886," page 34. we 
translate the following passage: 

"Although caffeine is in fair de" 
mand, and still remains at its com- 
paratively low figure, an advance in 
to be expected because the proper 
crude material for its preparation, 
namely the cheaper grade* of tea, have 
boon for somo time unobtainable, and 
the better ones are too expensive to 
be available for the manufacture at 
tho present low prices of caffeine." 

From this it appears that cheap 
tea-leaves are the principal source of 
ciffeine, and therefore also of theine. 

We are, moreover, assured by the 
house of E. Merck, of Darmstadt, that 
in view of tho heretofore acknowL 
olged and undoubted identity of caf- 
feine and theine, manufacturers con- 
sider themsolvea at liberty to choose 
whichever crude matorial happens to 
ba cheapest in the market. A lot of 
coffee damaged by wator or otherwise 
would probably sometimes form a 
cheaper source than tea-leaves. Usu- 
ally, however, the latter are used as 
source. 

Now the question might be raised, 
why do the manufacturers contribute 
towards the periietuation of the erro- 
neous belief that caffeine and theine 
are separate products, by putting out 
one and the same substance under 
two different labels. To this question 
we have no authentic answer supplied 
to us by the manufacturers, but pre- 
vious experience has taught us tho 
correct answer. It is simply this. 
Certain positive facts often require a 
long time to become universally 
known and recognized. What an old 
practitioner has once learned to use 
in his young days, he generally con- 
tinues to use up to his old age, and 
few of them care about reading up 
on remedies they liave usod for a long 
time and think they knew all about. 
Whatever, then, may be the advance 
made in chemical knowledge, manu- 
facturers will often receive orders for 
articles that are obsolete, or which 
have acquired new and more correct 
names. If a manufacturer in Europe, 
therefore, receives an order for, say 
theine, from abroad, he may not con- 
sider it his business to first start a 
tedious correspondence trying to con- 
vince his customer that he ought to 
call for "caffeine," as this is the rec- 
ognized chemical term for the alka- 
loid . He simply pute up the article and 
labels it theine. Indeed, properly 
speaking, it is nearly always theine 
what he supplies. But by common 
consent, theine is now dropped in 
chemical language. And in conse- 
quence of this perpetuation of obsolete 
names, many other persons aro inno- 
cently led into error, who would un- 
doubtedly have known how to avoid 
it had they not supposed that the 
name of a world-renowned firm, on 
the label of one of their products, is 
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Now caffeine or theine is not only 
obtainable from coffee or from tea- 
leaves, but also from guarana. as well 
as from m ite (1 le r pawyuaiensis) and 
from Kola nuts. Compare Bute 
maim s Pfianzi-nstoffe, 2d ed., 1.170, etc. 
Neues Uatulicorterl/uch der Chemie v. 
Fehling, vol. III., 339. 

Guaranine is, of course, a mere syno- 
nym of caffeine and is not, as such, 
quoted in the price-lists of manufac- 
turers. We do not believe that any of 
them have used guarana as a start- 
ing-point, siuce it has been shown by 
Martins (in 1840) that guaranine is 
identical with caffeine. If, therefore, 
any manufacturer should receive an 
order for "guaranine." he will most 
likely put up caffeine and put a " guara- 
nine " lal>el on. 

Finally we might ask. is it honest on 
the part of the manufacturers to play 
such tricks with labels I Strictly speak, 
ing, it is not. as will be conceded by 
every body, though there are plausible 
arguments to be brought forward in 
favor of their defense. 

Manufacturers and dealers can do a 
groat deal of damage with labels by 
perpetuating obsolete and erroneous in- 
formation, for the labels on the bottles 
and packages are probably the first 
thing the young pharmacist or the 
medical student will try and impress 
on his memory- And any false titles, 
misspelled names and other mislead- 
ing information thus acquired are 
among the most difficult things to 
eradicate from his memory afterwards. 



OK the 15th of February a bill was 
introduced in Congress which 
proposed the changes in the tariff. 
The following are some of the items 
relating to chemicals and drugs. 

Present 1'ropowl 

rue rate 

Acid*— Acetic, acetoui, etc.. 

per lb |0.10 $0.0S 

Castor beaiiN. bush 50 ,40 

Castor oil, gallon 80 .(10 

1-line, reeublimed, lb 40 .30 

Licorice puate or roll, lb . . . .07$ .08 

.Strychnine, ounce 50 .40 

Refined borax, lb 05 .03 

Pure boraclc acid, lb 05 .03 

Commercial boracic acid, lb. .04 .03 
Whiting and Paris white, 

dry, lb 00J .00* 

Acetate of lead, brown, lb... .04 .03 

Acetate of lead, white, lb. . . .06 .04 

White lead, dry, lb 03 .024 

White lead, ground or mixed 

lb 03 .024 

Litharge, lb 03 .02$ 

Orange, mineral and red 

lead, lb 03 .024 

Nitrate of lead, lb 03 .02} 

Saltpetre, refined, lb 014 .01 

Soda, bicarbonate and sale- 

ratun, lb Oil .01 

Ochre and ochre earths. 

groand in oil, lb 01$ .01 

K i ilk or clays, wrought, not 

otherwise provided for, 

ton .. 3.00 2.00 

Kaolin, toil 3.00 2.00 

Acid, tannic and tannin, lb. .1.00 .50 

Santonine. lb 3.00 2.00 

Medicinal preparations, lb... .50 .40 

The AVu? York Daily Tribune, com- 
menting upon the "Morrison Tariff 
Bill" as it is called, stated that the 
aggregate of duties collected in 1885 
upon this class of articles was only 
$002,326, and the value of such articles 
imported was only $2,669,353. Upon 
some of them the rate of duty was 



quite high, as on umber and umber 
earths, 70.44 per cent; on chiceory 
root, 57.68 per cent; on ochre and 
ochre earth, 58.28 per cent; on substi- 
tutes for coffee, 37. 14 per cent, and ou 
ha ry tes manufactured, 41.70 per cent. 
The duties on other articles in this 
class were generally low, and vet the 
imports were small. But of glycerin 
5,899,511 pounds were imported last 
year, valued at $317,775, and the duty 
collected was $117,990, or 37.13 per 
cent. Of crude nitrate of potash the 
imj)ort« amounted to U.753.940 pounds 
valued at $341,222. and the duty col- 
lected was $117,539. or 34.45 per cent. 
The importation of many of these arti- 
cles would affect very seriously 
branches of industry which have been 
established in this country, but it is 
difficult to determine what number of 
i engaged in such industries. 



The attention of our readers is called 
to the vehicle for disguising the 
taste of quinine recommended by 
Mr. J. D. Aug. HaRTZ, of College 
Point, in a paper printed in this num- 
ber. The preparation is not only a 
good vehicle for quinine, but also 
for many other disagreeably-tasting 
drugs, and deserves a thorough trial. 



In the formula; of emulsions com- 
municated on page 36 of our February 
number, by Mr. E. A. Ranson. two 
evident errors have been made by the 
compositor which have been over- 
looked in reading the proofs. In for- 
mula 1 (Emulsion with Hypophosphite 
of Lime), the quantity of oil of bitter 
almonds should be 14 fi. drachms in- 
stead of 1$ 11. I . And on the third 
column of same page, in formula No. 
3 (Pancreatine*! Cod-Liver Oil), the 
quantity of oil of bitter almonds 
should be 2 fl. drachms instead of 2 ti. 
3 . We are indebted to Mr. R. C. Da- 
vis for first drawing our attention to 
the wrong figures. 



A law-suit was decided last May by 
the Court of Appeal of Moutpcflier, 
by which the doctrine was once more 
reaffirmed that a pharmacist is not a 
trader (romnwrcant). The judge said 
that ' ' the profession of pharmacist 
ptactised by X., the defendant, can- 
not establish a presumption of his hav- 
iag-acted as a commercant in the case 
at issue, for the pharmacist is not a 
trader, since he owes the remuneration 
received much more to the science ac- 
quired through studies enforced by 
law, than to tho value, often insigm- 
of the substances employed in 



preparing the remedies dispensed to 
the public.-C" 



-Chemist and Druggist. 



The average physician will frown 
upon and talk down all patent bitters, 
kidney and liver cures, cough syrups, 
and like nostrums, denouncing them 
as frauds and swindles, and if n drug- 
gist ventures to prepare any of these 
things himself, and put them on tho 
market, he is looked upon and spoken 
of as no better than a rascal and a roo- 
ber. Yet this same doctor will com- 
placently write a H for celerina, iodin, 
aletris cordial, bromidia. acid mnn- 
nate. Fellow's syrup, Wheeler's elixir, 
oloo-chyle, papine, hydrolcine, liste- 
rine, phosphopeptine, or any other of 
the many nostrums that are prepared 
for and advertised to the medical pro- 
fession only, and of the composition of 
which he knows absolutely nothing. 
"O consistency, thai art a jewel," 
not found in the diadem of the average 
physician. — Indiana Pharmacist. 



A writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for October, 1885, says (authority not 
mentioned) that $125, ooo, 000 were 
spent for opium in China during 1884 ; 
that over fifty millions of people are 
computed to be using thiB drug, and 
that the mortality was not leas than 
600,000 a year (probably from all 
causes of disease). Seven thousand 
tons of opium were sent during tho 
year from India to China. 



"T. C. M." (Cincinnati Lancet- 
Clinic) says: "Medicines were first 
given in capsules in 1838. The first 
capsules made were gelatin-coated and 
contained copaiba and cubebs. . . The 
double-jointea tube capsule ordinarily 
in use was the invention of Lehuby, 
on which there is no American patent. 
Racquin's capsules are prepared fi 
gluten." 



A writer in the British Medical 
Journal says that a pineapple should 
never be sliced with the knife used to 
peel it without cleaning the blade, as 
the rind contains an acrid substance 
which causes soreness of the mouth 
and lips. Salt is used in the West 
Indies as a local antidote to the poison. 



~ The Sultau of Turkey is naid to pay 
two Gernum apothecaries $5,000 a year 
each, with board and rooms in the 
palace, and the services of several at- 
tendants.— A'af. Drugg. 

Mr. Gko. H. Kaltener, of San An- 
tonio. President of the Texas Pharma- 
ceutical Association, writes us that tho 
next annual meeting will be held at 
Dallas on the 27th of April, and for 
the three days following. Mr. G. A. 
Eisenlobr is the Local Secretary, and 
will render any service which will en- 
able manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
wares to make an exhibit. The State 
Medical Association holds its annual 
meeting at the eamo time and place. 

The following letter is published at 
the request of Mr. L. C. Hopp, of 
Cleveland, for the benefit of Ohio 
druggists: 

Lewis C. Hopp, Sec'y OAio State 
Phar. Assoc. 

Dear Sir :— In order to increase tho 
interest in answering the queries at 
the next annual meeting of the O. S. 
P. A., we will offer a prize for the 
best answer to any of the queries sub- 
mitted by your committee. Also a 
second prize for the next best answer. 
1 he matter of deciding who are to be 
entitled to these prizes to be left to a 
committee of three, who are to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The winner 
of the first prize will be entitled to 
any prescription scale in Tromner's 
list he may choose, not exceeding 
tirentyfire dollars ($25.00) list. The 
second prize will be a " B. M. <£ Co." 
combination suppository mould costing 
sewn dollars and fifty cents ($7.50). 
Yours truly, 

Benton, Meyers & Co. 



Acctico-Tartrato of Aluminium is 

said, by Altenstart and Schaefer 
{Deutsche Med. U'och., 23. '85), to be 
almost a specific for ozena. A tea- 
spoonful of a 50; solution is added to 
one-half or one pint of water, and is 
applied directly to the seat of the dis- 
ease. Its action resembles somewhat 
that of a 20i solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, but is much more remarkable in 
its effects. The odor rapidly disap- 
pears, scabs become thinner, and are 
more easily detached, and the atro- 
phied mucous membrane assumes a 
healthier appearance. When the bone 
has not become so diseased as to be 
loose, a cure may be expected in a 
fortnight. It is also stated that its 
effects in laryngeal ulceration are far 
superior to those of boric acid. 
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A Method for Approximately Esti- 
mating the Strongth of Carbolic 
Add. 

About two years ago, Dr. VulpiuB 
suggested that the percentage of ab- 
solute carbolic acid in any sample of 
crystallized acid could be determined 
by ascertaining the amount of water 
it was capable of dissolving. Mr. 
Theodore Salzer has made use of this 
suggestion, and worked out a table 
by means of which the percentage 
strength may be at least approxi- 
mately determined. 

Sclihckum found that 1 molecule of 
phenol could unite with 2 molecules of 
water, which would be in the propor- 
tion of 94 : 36. or 100 : 38.3. Snlzer 
found that 100 parts of the pure acid 
which he had in hands could combine 
with 35.3 parts of water, which figure 
sufficiently agrees with the former, 
for all practical purposes. Of course, 
the method cannot lie expected to yield 
entirely accurate results : but it will be 
be very useful in practice. 

Salzer first prepared a series of 
known mixtures of pure, anhydrous 
liquefied carbolic acid with definite 
proportions of water, and determined 
subsequently, by experiment, how 
much water could still be added to 
each sample without rendering the 
liquid opaque (through an excess of 
water). He obtained the following re- 
sults^the figures meaning parts by 



A mirturo 

or 

C. Add 4 Wat«r. 



100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



10 

11 

13 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
30 
2\ 



■till dli 

water 

38.0 
31.0 
30.8 
10.7 
18.6 
17.6 
16.6 
15.6 
14.6 
13.6 
137 
11.7 
10 s 



A mixture 

or 

C. Acid + 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



Water 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
3» 
80 
31 
83 
33 
34 



etlll dl*- 
»ol»*s 

0.0 
9.0 
8.3 
7.4 
6.5 
5.7 
4.8 
4.0 
8.3 
3.4 
1.7 
1.0 



Upon these results is based the test- 
table proper, which shows (approxi- 
mately) the percentage of absolute 
carbolic acid, after it has been ascer- 
tained how much water may be added 
to any sample of liquefied acid without 
rendering it opaque. This is the 
table: 

K 10 Hm or a llqtioaed Then ;tlie 
cao .till dla- 



of water: 




0.1 


75.0 


0.3 


75.5 


0.3 


76.0 


0.4 


77.0 


0.5 


77.5 


0.6 


78.5 


0.7 


79.0 


0.8 


80.0 


0.9 


80.5 


1.0 


81.5 


1.1 


83.0 


1.3 


83.0 


1.8 


88.5 


1.4 


84.5 


1.5 


85.0 


1.6 


86.0 


1.7 


86.5 


18 


87.0 


1.9 


88.0 


3.0 


89.0 


3.1 


89.5 


3.3 


90.0 


3.8 


91.0 



If ordinary carbolic acid is examin- 
ed in this manner, a correction should 
l>e made by adding 2 per cent. 

(The author does not expressly pre- 
scribe the temperature at whi<-h the 
experiments should be made. But as 
it is necessary to make them with the 
liquefied acid, it follows that the latter 
must previously be wanned sufficient- 
ly to render it liquid. And it will un- 
doubtedly be best to use water of the 
same temi>eruture as the acid for mix- 
ing with it. According to the author, 
the results are but little influenced by 



a moderate variation of tempera 
ture.J 

The experiment may be performed 
in a few minutes, even if the water is 
only added in drops. (When a large 
volume is available, it wdl be advisable 
to use ten time* the quantity of acid 
and water given in the last table. 1 

If a sample of acid which has been 
rendered opaque by the addition of too 
much water, is allowed to stand in an 
open vessel, it becomes clear after 
awhile. This is, however, not due to 
a subsequent solution of the water, but 
rather to the evaporation of the excess. 
-After Pharm. Zeit.. 1886, 10. 

The Estimation of Glycerin. 

It is often necessary to estimate the 
amount of glycerin contained in mix- 
ture. We nave printed several papers 
«m this subject, one of them being by 
1'tofessor Prescott (New Rem., 1K78, 
034), While the usual pharmaceutical 
preparations containing glycerin (such 
as fluid extracts, for instance) are much 
more complex than natural wines, yet 
the methods of determining the amount 
in the latter have been so thoroughly 
studied and improved that they will 
doubtlessly be applicable with equal 
t'ccuraey to the former. 

Some years ago. an Association of 
German Chemists had agreed upon a 
uniform plan of estimating glycerin in 
wines. This process has recently been 
subjected to a critical examination by 
L. Medicus and C. Pull, of Wtirzburg, 
who gave particular attention to the 
following points : 

1. How much lime and quartz sand 
should be added to the sample ; 

2. What is the proper amount of al- 
cohol used for extraction f 

3. How should the alcohol be evapor- 
ated or distilled off f 

4. How should the ether be added t 
The following is the process as 

amended by the authors. 

100 C.c. of wine are evaporated on 
the water-bath in a capacious, not tlat- 
l>ottomed porcelain capsule to about 10 
C.c, 2 Gm. of quartz-sand and 3 C.c. 
of milk of lime [containing 200 Gm. 
hydrate of calcium. Ca(HO), in BOO 
C.c. | are added, and the mixture evapor- 
ntcd almost to dryness. The residue 
is treated, under constant trituration, 
with 50 C.c. of alcohol of 5MK by vol- 
ume, the mixture, while being stirred, 
raised to boiling on the wiucr-lmth. 
and the solution, after being somewhat 
cooled, poured through a filter. The 
residue is treated with 3 successive 
portions, each, of 50 C.c. of the samo 
alcohol, so that the united filtrates 
shall measure 200 C.c. Of thiB 
amount, 150 C.c. is distilled off, and 
the remainder is evaporated on the 
water-bath to a viscid consistence. 
The residue is dissolved in or treated 
with 10 C.c. of absolute alcohol, the 
solution transferred to a bottle provid- 
ed with a tight stopper, 15 C.c. of 
ether graduaUv added, and the whole 
well mixed. When the layers have 
separated completely, the layer of 
ether-alcohol, which* must be filtered 
if necessary, is cautiously evaporated 
in a thin small bottle, the glass stopper 
of which is laid aside, until the residue 
in the bottle ceases to flow readily to 
and fro. The bottle is then heated for 
another hour in a steam drying oven, 
stoppered, and. when cold, weighed. 

The above process yields results 
which do not differ more than four per 
cent from the true amount. In some 
of the author's experiments, the ap- 
proach to the actual quantity was 
much closer, fin Professor Prescott's 
cx]>eriinents. reported in the paper 
above mentioned, the approach to the 
actual quantity present was still 
closer.] 

The authors expressly add that the 
glycerin thus obtained must not be re- 
garded as perfectly pure. —After Rep. 
it. Alia I. Che in.. 1886, N'n. 1. 

In connection with the prece ling pa- 
I>er, it will be of interest to state that 



Messrs. William Fox and J. A. 
Wanklyn, having found the ordinary 
methods of glycerin determinations to 
be inaccurate, worked out the method 
given below, which is based on the 
fact that glycerin oxidized with per- 
manganate of potassium in a strongly 
alkaline solution, gives oxalic acid ac- 
cording to the equation: 
r.H.O. + O. = C,H,0, + CO, + 8H.O. 
glycerin oxalic acid 

The oxalate can be precipitated by 
a lime salt, and the amount of oxalic 
arid determined, and the equivalent 
quantity of glycerin calculated there- 
from. Their process is as follows: 

An aqueous solution of glycerin 
(which should not contain more than 
0.25 gramme C\H.O.) is nuu 
alkaline by adding 5.0 Gm. of 
caustic potash ; powdered perm a 
nate of potassium is then gradu 
r.dded. until the solution ib of a per- 
manent pink color; the solution is 
kept at the boiling-point for half an 
hour, and then the excess of perman- 
ganate decomposed with sulphurous 
acid, either in solution or as gas. The 
solution, which should now be color- 
less, is filtered from the precipitated 
oxide of manganese, and made acid 
with acetic acid, and boiled ; a calcium 
salt is added, and the resulting oxalate 
collected on a filter and thoroughly 
washed with boiling water. As the 
precipitate is not pure oxalate of cal- 
cium [It also contains sulphate], the 
oxalic acid in the calcium salt is est! 



with standard per- 
the usual way; with a 
moderate amount of care, this process 
is very accurate; the difference in 
Fcveral experiments should be under 
one- half per cent. 

In the saponification of fats in which 
it is proposed to estimate the glycerin, 
care should be token to have the whole 
of the alcohol driven off, as dilute al- 
cohol treated with alkaline perman- 
ganate gives oxalic acid. It may be 
mentioned that the acids of the acetic 
series do not oxidize to oxalic acid 
with alkaline permanganate, whilst 
the acids of the acrylic series do. — 
( 'hem. AVuvr and Chan, and Drugg. 



The Green Coloration of 

phine and its Solutions. 

Mi'.. Bernbeck, of Ludwigshafen, 
writes to the Pharm. Zeitung on the 
subject of the development of a green 
color in dilute solutions of apomor- 
phine. This is a well-known occurrence, 
but, in our experience, is not confined 
to dilute solutions ; it is also noticeable 
in strong solutions and even sometimes 
in the salt itself. 

The green color has been supposed to 
be produced through the influence of 
light, and the solution of the salt has 
therefore been usually dispensed in 
dark glass. 

Mr. Bern beck having observed that 
the addition of a small quantity of 
hydrochloric acid to the solution re- 
tarded or prevented this change, he 
suspected that the latter was due to the 
influence of ammonia. ThiB was made 
evident in the following manner: 

A solution of apomorphine, prepared 
either with distilled water, or with 
syrup, or infusion of ipecac, etc.. and 
containing a small quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid, is mixed with highly 
diluted water of ammonia in drops 
until the reaction is alkaline. An 
emerald green color will he the result. 
The same effect is produced if the solu- 
tion is placed into a room in which 
nmmoniacal vapors are present, but in 
this case the change of color takes place 
much more slowly. 

For this reason, it appears to be ad- 
visable that solutions of apomorphine 
should be dispensed containing a slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid, and should 
not lie kept in sick-rooms or other 

f)laces where ammonincal vapors are 
iahle to be given off. 
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AND DRYING APPA- 
RATUS. 

Prof. Victor Meykr describes a 
form of drying apparatus which 
ho employs when a single vessel is to 
lie successively exposed to varying 
temperatures, or to a constant tem- 
}x*raturc obtained by definite liquids. 

The apparatus is constructed of 
copper, and all joints, etc., are hard- 
soldered. It stands on a tripod, for 
convenience, and ib heated by a gas- 
burner attached to the apparatus, out 
not shown in the cut. At b, a tubu- 
lins is attached in which a glass tube 
is inserted which acta as an upright 
condenser. A current of air can enter 
by the tube a, and the escape of air and 
moisture takes place at d which is 
generally protected by a sliding lid. 
The crucible or other vessel may be 
placed directly upon the bottom of 
the inner box, but, to keep it clean, a 
perforated porcelain cylinder e may 
first be introduced. 

To produce constant temperatures, 
the following liquids may be used : 

Boiling : Product* in the interior 

a temperature of: 

Water 206.6,' F. 

Toluol 824.6° F. 

Xylol 276.8° F. 

Aninol 802* F. 

Tar-Cumol 223"-823 > F. 

1 F. and over. 



A sufficient quantity of any of these 
is introduced into the chamber, and a 
small flame applied below so that the 
liquid will bod, without the vapor 
rising more than an inch or so in the 
condensing tube c. 

This form of apparatus answers not 
only as a drying oven, but may be used 
as an oil-bath for manv purposes. 
Whenever possible, it is of advantage 
to use a separate ap|>aratus for each 
different kind of liquid.— After Ber. d. 
Deutttch. Chem. Gen., 1885, 2,999. 



Harvest 

(Eng.). 



at Mitcham 



A report in the Chemiat and Drug- 
igst states that the lavender crop, 
which is cut in the early part of 
August, was last year unusually good 
both in quantity and quality. The 
plant flowers three years in succession, 
those of the second: year being consid- 
ered the finest. After the third year it 
prows stalky and coarse. A field that 
has grown lavender for three years is 
generally changed for wheat, oats, or 
potatoes for a year, then planted with 
peppermint for the next three years, 
and again with wheat or potato before 
coming back to lavender. Four years 
ago was ranne"e terrible for lavender- 
erowers. Fronts and an apparently 
fungoid disease almost totally de- 
stroyed the crops. 'Messrs. Bridger, 
of Mitcham, that year distilled less 
than a Winchester cuart of oil which, 
even at eight guineas per pound, was 
very poor business. Curiously the 
disease has not appeared again, though 
no special precautions seem to have 
been taken against it. The real laven- 
der water, that is the distilled wnter 
from which the lavender oil has been 
collected, is a perquisite of the work- 
men, and is sold at Mitcham by the 
quart. Messrs. Bridger keep their oil 
in Winchesters, uncorked. Lavender 
is not a volatile oil [ ?J, and there seems 
to be a theory that it is improved by 
contact with the air. 

The jiepperniint crop has not been 
an exceptionally largo one this year, 
but tbo oU is Baid to l>e very fine. 
There are two English oils of pepper- 
mint distilled, one from white, the other 
from black peppermint. The black 
peppermint, however, is not grown in 
Mitcham proper. There seems to be 
no botanical difference between these 
plants, but the difference in aroma is 



considerable, as is evidenced by the 
fact that, while the oil from the olack 
peppermint is worth about 30*. per 
pound, that from the white will bring 
nearly 50*. Peppermint also grows 
for three years. After the harvest the 
fields are '"dotted," that is, the new 
runners are hoed; in November the 
the old plants are ploughed in. and 
the young ones covered. Farm- 
yard manure seems to be all that is 
used at Mitcham. For peppermint, 
elsewhere, wool-dust from Bradford is 
said to be a favorite manure. 





Merer'* drying »|vp«r«lu«. 

Chamomiles, which are largely 
grown by Messrs. Bridger, are a 
dainty crop. The be Is are set out 
every March, and the Mowers are 
gathered in August. Thoy are not fit 
to gather untd they are quite white, 
and then a heavy rain will seriously 
damage them. Another difficulty, Mr. 
Bridger says, is with the gathering. 
Formerly women were glad to do it 
for the id. per pound paid ; now thoy 
have to employ children, who are less 
particular. Increasing the wage is a 
yet untried remedy. 

Roses on this farm also yielded 
satisfactorily last year. Messrs. 
Bridger liave been growing some 



Provence roses, and have distilled 
rose-water, but they do not seem satis- 
fled with the experiment, and do not 
intend to continue the cultivation. 
The Rosa (.tallica is, however, evi- 
dently Rood business with them. 
This harvest requires very watchful 
attention. " Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may. 1 ' wrote Herrick, and he quite 
correctly adds that " the same flower 
that smiles to-day. to-morrow may be 
dying." But for'druggists they must 
bo caught even before they smile. 
Only those gathered in the bud pass 
as "firsts." If the flower has blown 
it only sells for confection, and at a 
lower price. In thundery weather 
sometimes the buds will open with 
provoking alacrity, and very early in 
the morning, between three and six, 
is the only safe time for collecting the 
buds. Then they are passed to a num- 
ber of women, who deftly nip the 
white claws from the petals, and the 
still unopened velvety ouds are dried 
rapidly over a stove, and sold for the 
Folia RoiKr Gallica- of the shops. The 
leaves for confection are not dried. 
Bentley and Trimen tell us that 2,000 
rosebuds yield about 10 lbs. of dried 
or 100 lbs. of fresh r etals. 

Licorice is grown largely at Mitch- 
am j so are boys. Consequently it has 
been found necessary to keen the lico- 
rice-fields near home. The plant takes 
four years to come to perfection. The 
roots are dug up in November, and 
those which are not dried for powder 
are buried in trenches. Licorice-roots 
are sometimes four or five feet long, 
but they want a rich loam to grow to 
that extent. For powder the roots are 
trimmed and decorticated, cut into 
little finger-lengths, and carefully 
dried over a furnace. The trimmings 
are also dried and powdered for horse- 
powders. 

Lovage is another of the products of 
this farm, but it seems to be going out 
of use. Poppy-heads are regularly 
raised here, as also are belladonna, 
henbane, and stramonium. 

One other crop may also be men- 
tioned—the Kcltallium Elaterium, or 
squirting cucumber. Messrs. Bridger 
grow the plnnt and prepare tho 
elaterium, and the business is by no 
means a sinecure. " We lost one man 
through it." Mr. Bridger observed 
and the man who works it now, and 
showed us all his apparatus, remarked 
that during the {>eriod when that work 
is on. he never gote any rest. The 
English elaterium is well known for 
its purity, but it docs not bring the 
price it once did. Years ago it fetched 
three guineas an ounce; now an ounce 
wiU not command a single guinea, 
though that price is four or five times 
as much as is paid for the foreign pro- 
duct, most of which conies from Malta. 
Mr. Bridger talks of suspending his 
cultivation of this uncanny plant for 
a year or two, apparently on the prin 
ciple of absence making the heart 
grow fonder. 

Then- are four stills in the Bridgers' 
plnce. and the biggest is a curiosity. 
No one would venture a guess as to its 
canaeity. but we were told that its 
regidar charge is a ton nnd a half of 
herb. Tho same still can be used for 
la vender, peppermint, and chamomile. 
Filling with water and vaporing it off 
once, entirely clears it of the odor of 
the last operation. 



Quantity of Bromino in Soa- Water. 

Rbtknt investigations of Eroil Berg- 
hind (Ber. d. Chem. Gc*., 1885, 2,88ft) 
have shown that previous determina- 
tions of bromine in sea-water have 
generally furnished figures which were 
t<Ki high, and also, that the proportion 
of bromine in the water is everywhere 
about the same. The mean of the 
author's results is about 64 milli- 
grammes of bromine in 1 liter, or 1 
grain in about 34. fluid 
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Chocolate Manufacture at Bordeaux. 

U. S. Consul Gf.orge W. Roose 
vei.t, of Bordeaux, report**: 

There are several chocolate manu- 
factories in this consular district. The 
largest share of public esteem and 
confidence is enjoyed by Messieurs 
Louit Froiw, establish**! at Bordeaux 
suicc 1«?7. Their factory proper, ma- 
chine shop, and other necesaary 
buildings cover very nearly four acres 
of ground. With the exception of the 
large granite cylinders and moulds, all 
the machinery "requisite to the making 
of chocolate is made on the promises. 
Tliree hundred and fifty hands (men 
and women) are employed. Rich de- 
partment is under t lie "supervision of 
an experienced foreman. The average, 
weekfy production is seven thousand 
pounds of chocolate, which is mostly 
consumed in France. Meewieurs Louit 
Freres import the cacao-beans, which 
are deli vercd here in barrels and gunny 
sacks containing from ninety to one 
hundred and sixty pounds each, prin- 
cipally from Puerto Cabello. The tiret 
important step in the preparation of 
chocolate is to sort according to sine, 
and to clean the cacao-beans. They 
are then roosted (a process similar to 
that applied to the green coffee-bean) ; 
the roasting thoroughly dries the bean, 
and renders friable the thin, brown 
shell, C.-icao acquires different quali- 
ties according to the different degrees 
of roasting, as, for example, the Italians 
roost the oeaus to excess, which pro- 
ducesa bitter chocolate. The Spaniards 
go to the other extreme and insuffi- 
ciently cook the cacao, which gives a 
more greasy, but less bitter article. 
The French adopt n happy medium 
between the two extremes, with the 
excellent result of retaining on agree- 
able equality of tostoand perfume, and 
giving to the consumer an unrivalled 
chocolate. After the encuo-bcan is 
roasted, the thin, brown shell iB 
separated from it by winnowing. The 
Inputs, with a proportionate amount of 
sugar and flavoring, are then nut into 
the crushing-machine to be reduced to 
paste. When chocolate was first intro- 
duced into France, it was made by 
journeymen chocolate makers, going 
from city to city, and carrying with 
them their primitive machines. In 
those days, the beans were crushed by a 
pestle in a hotted mortar. This cus- 
tom still exists in certain province* of 
France. In all the important manu- 
factories this primitive mode has been 
superseded by machinery, and the 
crushing and mixing is done by a 
machine with a large granite cylinder 
revolving over a heated marble slab. 
When the piste is thoroughly mixed, 
it passes from this machine to another 
which completely expels all air glo- 
bules from the mass; it is then put into 
moulds, and left to cool. The moulds 
arc in the form of tablets, divided into 
fractional parts, which are easily 
separated, each small tablet being suf- 
ficient to make one cup of chocolate. 
The tablets, after being carefully 
wrapped in tinfoil, to protect tiiem 
from dampness or other causes which 
may affect the quality or perfume, 
especially the latter, which is very 
volatile, "is finally wrapiied in a paper 
envelope, nnd thus become* the choco- 
late of commerce. 

To make good, pure chocolate, it 
costs the manufacturer from forty to 
fifty-five cents per pound. A fair ar- 
ticle, however, can be made at a much 
more reasonable price. 



Nerolin is a white crystalline po>>'d- 
er, introduced by Schimmol dfe Co., of 
Leipsic. said to contain all the odor of 
neroli oil in one-tenth of the weight of 
the latter. It is soluble in 30 part* of 
strong spirit or in 2.'. parts of fatty oil, 
but only to a very slight extent in 
water.— Che mutt and Druggist. 



A NEW FORM OF BURETTE. 

KBfKDoN recommends the form 
• of burette here illustrated for 
analytical operations in which one and 
the same solution is required to be 
used for a long time. It has the ad- 
vantage that the burette needs no 
holder, and the whole apparatus may 
be carried about, and placed on any 
flat surface. 

A three-necked flask or bottle is se- 
lected, with a rather wide central neck. 
Into one of the others a tube with rub- 
ber bulb, F, is fitted, and into the other 
a glass-tube passing through the bot- 
tom, the outer end of which is bent 
and connected with a T-branch, con- 
necting both with the burette B and 
with the out-let ttilte. The latter is 
provided with a pinch-cock D, and 
another pinch-cock is applied at C. 
If the lat ter is opened while the former 
(D) is shut, and the air in the flask is 
compressed by means of the bulb, the 
liquid will rise in the burette to any 
desired mark, where it will bo retained 
by releasing pressure on the pinch- 
cock C. The liquid will then flow from 
the burette by suitable pressure ui>on 
D. 1'otyt. Journ., 256, 503. 
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Burden s burettr. 



Which is the most delicate Indi- 
cator for Aoids or Alkalies? 

Prof. G. Lusuk drawB attention to 
the fact that the elalwrato researches 
of R. S. Thomson (published in the 
Chem. New*) have conclusively shown 
that the most delicate indicator for 
acid or alkalies is the substance pro- 
posed by Prof. Lunge already in 1878 
and since then examined and recom 
mended by many other observers. 
This substance is " dimethyl-amido- 
ozobcnzol-sulphonic acid," first known 
in commerce as "Poirrier's orango 
III," and afterwards called "helian- 
thin." The latter name, however, 
was subsequently applied also to other 
bodies, and for this rejison, Lunge 
proposed to designate it as methyl- 
orange-. Whatever objections havo 
been made against this substance us 
indicator are all due to tho circum- 
stance that too much of it has been 
used for coloring, or that the liquid 
to be titrated was healed, or that 
some other but the above-named 
chemical has been supplied under this 
name. 



Prof. Lunge also mokes a curious 
statement regarding a very delicate 
indicator recommended by R. Engel 
and J. Ville (in Compt. Kend., 100, 
1,074), namely, the so-called cotton- 
blue of Poirrier (of St. Denis, near 
Paris), with the mark C'.L. This 
'sgent passes from bright rose-red. 
through violet, to pure blue, and the 
transition is very sharp. But as has 
been ascertained by Lunge and others, 
the transition point of the color does 
not exactly coincide with tho neut ral- 
lying point of the liquid, but appears 
already before the caustic alkali is 
completely neutralized. Instead of 10 
Cc. of normal acid, only 9.5 C.c. 
are required to produce the" change.— 
After Her. d. Deutuch. Chem. Gen., 
18HS, 3,2W). 

[In our opinion Ihis may possibly 
yet Ijo accounted for by some simple 
explanation which so far has escaped 
notice. We cxjiect to be in posses- 
sion of a sample of the substance 
shortly, and intend to give it a trial.] 

Detection of Gamboge in Mixtures. 

Mr. Ei>. Hikschkohn, of St. Peters- 
burg, recommends the following meth- 
od for detecting gamboge in mixtures. 

Triturate tho dry objoet— if a liquid, 
it is first to be evaporated with pow- 
dered glass — to a very fine powder, 
and agitate tbe latter with petroleum- 
ether. Should this remain colorless, 
another sample must bo strongly 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
and again treated with petroleum- 
ether. The reason is this, that the 
latter menstruum does not dissolve 
gnmboge if soap is present, which is 
frequently the case in pills, lf tho 
menstruum remains colorless in the 
second experiment, gamboge is ab- 
sent. But if it has a yellow color, the 
presence of gnmboge may be detected 
by tho following further tests. A 
small portion of the solution is shaken 
with dilute soda-solution. If the lat- 
ter acquires a red color, the larger 
remaining portion of the solution is 
saturated with gaseous ammonia, any 
floeeuli thereby produced sefiaratea 
by filtration, washed with petroleum- 
ether, and then dissolved in alcohol. 
On adding to this a few drops of alco- 
holic solution of ferric chloride, it 
should turn black; and when mixed 
with ddute solution of soda, it should 
not acquire a red, but only a darker 
yellow color. Mr. Hirscbsohn states 
that he has been able to prove the 
presence of as little as 0.01 Gm. (about 
I grain) of gamboge.* 

Howard for the Discovery of a 
Substitute for Gum Senegal. 

Tire Soci6te industrielle of Muhlhau- 
sen has announced a large number of 
rewards, in the sho|ie of various med- 
als and sums of money, for the discov- 
ery of industrial improvements, chiefly 
rotating to the text ilc industry- Among 
them is one which may possibly inter- 
est some of our reiders. 

A medal of honor and a prixe of 
5,000 francs is offered for the discovery 
of a substance, suitable as a substitute 
of gum Senegal in all of its applications, 
and cost ing less than the latter, whirh 
is now worth about 100 francs per 100 
kilos. 

Borthault's Taffeta is a new dress- 
ing for wounds lately introduced in 
Paris. This plaster is said to be as 
transparent as glass, and as thin as an 
onion skin. The condition of the sur- 
face covered by it is as easily seen as 
though it were uncovered. It is as 
elastic as India-rubber, is not perme- 
able by fluids, and is not affected by 
changes of temperature, acids, alka- 
lies, nor the secretions of the body. 

• AhMrwt of h p»|*T -m Ctiln subject by Ed. 
Ilirml.~>tiii Ui the /Virui. Ztitxh. of Ruvland. 
K*prli>t itxtriTrd from author 
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CONDENSER FOR EXTRACTION 
APPARATUS. 

FAixiiix describes an improved 
• form of upright condenser, 
which may bo used wiih highly vola- 



tile substances, such as other, without 
having to ft-ar any loss of liquid. As 
will bo seen from the cut, tho 
condensing tube proper con- 
sists of a series ot bulbs con- 
nected by narrow branches. 
It has boon ascertained by Al- 
lihu that this form of condens- 
er is the most effective. When 
tho other boils briskly (at a 
temperature of the water-bath 
of (50-70 C. ), and a mode- 
rate current of water passes 
ill— through the condenser, the 
ether vapor is almost com- 
pletely condensed in tho two 
U lower bulba. Only when a 
large volume of vapor is sud- 
denly given off, does any of it asceud 
as high as the fourth bulb. —Zeitm-h. 
f. anal. Chan., ISM, 3G. 

On tho Daoompoaition of Chlorine 
Water in Sunlight. 

It has been held heretofore that an 
aqueous solution of chlorine, when 
decomposed by sunlight, was changed 
to an aqueous solution of hydrochloric 
acid, and that oxygen w is liberated : 

H,0 -t- CI, = i.THl + o 

Alfred Popper, however, a short time 
ago {Liebiff* Amutlen, 22?. Ml) demon- 
strated the fact that the resulting 
aqueous solution, when neutralized 
with potassa, contained a considerable 
proportion of chlorate, besides tho 
chloride of potassium. Tho author's 
first experiments did not show whether 
the chloric acid was contained in tho 
aqueous liquid, decomposed by sun- 
light, or whether it was produced 
during the evaporation of the neutral- 
ized solution, perhaps by the decoin- 
pjdtion of n hypochlorite. To decide 
this qtHMtion. and also to ascertain 
whether the chlorate and chloride thus 
obtained w.-ro always formed in defi- 
nite arid constant proportion*, a new 
series of experiment*! was undertaken 
by the author. 

Tha result* obtained showed that 
th? chloric acid mast have been pres- 
ent in the decomposed chlorine water 
before evaporation. It also showed 
that the relation of chloric to hydro- 
chloric acid contained in the decom- 
posed water was as 10.9 to 40.79. 

It follows from the author's state- 
ments that the reaction illustrating 
tho decomp wition of chlorine water is 
as follows: 



5 CI, - ."»H,0 
cliluriuu whut 



: Hl«). + 9HOI + O, 
chloric hydro- in;, 
acid chloric gen 

HCI'I 



In addition, there app.iar to be traces 
of a compound present— perhaps hypo- 
chlorous acid or a derivative of it — 
which separates iodine from iodide of 
sium. Br amine water app ?ars to 
noose in precisely the same man- 
uw.-Lie!>i0'« Anualen, 231. 137. 

Oil of Jatropha Curcas. 

Is one of our last numbers we pointed 
out the improbability of the truth of the 
report that the fixed oil obtained from 
Jatropha Cuivas (once known under 
the name Oleum Rieini Mujoris), has 
ever been used for adulterating or as 
a substitute for olive oil. In another 
journal we read now that it is often 
used for adulb.-ring cotton-seed oil. 
This is as unlikely i»s tho other. Ac- 
cidents admixture may have occurred, 
but wilful adulteration of such an 
abundant and cheap article as cotton- 
seed oil, by means of an oil which is 
comparatively scarce, is out of tho 
question. 



TUS FOR FRACTIONAL 
DISTILLATION. 

rilHK apparatus hero deitcribod was 
J. designed by Dr. Francesco An- 
derlini, of Padua. It consists of a coil 
of five or more turns of glass tubing, 
which are connected together as origi- 
nally proposed by Le Bel and Hen- 
ningor, as shown in the cut, by draiu- 
tubes. The lower ones of these are 
somewhat contracted near their lower 
end, and all of them form a small 
pocket which keeps full of liquid, and 
thereby prevents the steam ascending 
from the flask from passing out by 
these tubes. The Arm of C. Desaga, 
of Heidelberg, furnishes this appara- 
tus. -Chemiker-Zeit., 1885. No. 53. 

Naphthol. 

The pharmacopoeia committee of the 
German Pharin. Association propose 
to characterize the substance as fol- 
lows : 

Naphtholum 
[Iso- or /^-Naphthol]. 
Colorless, crysUUline scales of a 
silky lustre, or a white, crystalline 
powder of a faint, phenol-like odor, 
and a sharp, burning, but not persist- 
ent taste, melting aU23 C. [353.4 F.j. 
and boiling at 386 C. [546.8 F.J. It is 
soluble in about 1,000 parts of cold 
and in 75 parts of boiling water, 
forming a solution of an aromatic 
taste, which acquires a violet fluores- 
cence upon the addition of ammonia, 
and with chlorine water yields a 
strong, white turbidity, which dis 
appears again on the addition of am- 
monia, the resulting liquid assuming 
a green, afterwards brown tint. Fer- 
ric chloride colors the solution green- 
ish. Ferrous sulphate, as well as 





Welt/Mi '» 
Sifrty Pipette. 



acetate of lead, produce no reactions. 
Naphthol is easily soluble in alcahol. 
ether, benzol, chloroform, oils, and 
alkaline solutions. 

Naphthol should be soluble in 50 parts 
of officinal (in.) water of ammonia, 
and when precipitated from this solu- 
tion by hydrochloric acid, should ap- 
pear of a pun white color. Its hot 
aqueous solution should not assume a 
violet color with ferric chloride Eaba. 
of carbolic acid I. When heated -on 
platinum foil, it should be completely 
dissipated. 

Accnrdiug to Prof. Fliickiger. ferric 
chloride may be used as a test to dis- 
tinguish between tho alpha and tho 
beta (or ixo) naphthol. If added to an 
aqueous solution of the latter, it pro- 
duces greenish color, and in five min- 
utes a white turbidity. Aftci two 
hours, the liquid will have become 
clear, and needle groups of tolerably 
pure beta-dinaphthol will have been 
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deposited. In the aqueous solution of 
alpha-naphthol, the reagent produces 
a white precipitate of alplia-diuaph- 
thol, which gradually turns violet, be- 
ginning from the bottom. 



W11KN caustic or irritant liquids 
are to be sucked up into pi- 
pettes great care must be exercised to 
I re vent any of the liquid or the evolv- 
ed vapors getting into the mouth. 
Wo have, on sevorol occasions, met 
with accidents from this cause, in 
spite of reasonable care to guard 
against it. On one occasion the writer 
attempted to till a pipette with moder- 
ately strong hydrochloric acid by gen- 
tle suction, and though the rate of in- 
flow was carefully watched, yet it had 
not been noticed that the orifice of the 
pipette was accidentally contracted by 
a small splinter of glass, wedged in. 
This became suddenly detached and 
exposed the full orifice of the pipette, 
causing such a rapid influx of acid, 
that the latter reached the mouth be- 
fore suction could be stopped. On an- 
other occasion, eaustie potash solution 
was projected into the mouth by a 
similar accident. 

We have, since we made the latter 
experience, alwayB used an intermedi • 
ate vessel when attempting to aspir- 
ate any caustic liquid by the mouth, 
and can recall several instances when 
this precaution has certainly resulted 
in saving us from injury. 



A safety-pipette, specially construct- 
ed for this purpose by It. Welton — 
which may be used for drawing bro- 
mine, acids, and other similar liquids 
into the pipette — is shown in the ac- 
companying cut. The pipette is closed 
at the top and is filled by suction at the 
lateral tube, causing the air contained 
in the pipette, or any liquid or vapor 
that may be c arried over to pass through 
soda solution contained in the safety 
or wash ljottle.-6V»i« ciril, 18H3, 257. 

Unchangeable Solution of Starch 
and Iodide of Potassium. 

SxARcn and iodide of potassium so- 
lution is a reagent whien is used for 
various purposes, but which cannot be 
kept long without alteration. For this 
reason, it has been recommended to 
replace it by starch aud iodide of zinc 
solution. 

Alexander Miiller has shown that 
ordinary starch solution may be kept 
for years by treating it with caustic 
potassa. ('. Reinhardt lias utiUzed 
this method for preparing a permanent 
solution of starch and iodide of potas- 
sium as follows: 

Weigh 5 Oin. of finely powdered 
wheat starch, put it into a flask hold 
ing I liter, add about 50 C.c. of water, 
shake well, wash the adhering starch 
down into bottom of the flask by- 
means of the wash-bottle, and add 25 
Co. of solution of caustic potassa 
(prepared from 1 part of caustic potash 
purified bv alcohol, and 2 parts of 
water). Shnke well. To the homo- 
geneous, gelatinous mass thus pro- 
duced add 500 C.c. of water, also 2Gm. 
of iodide of potassium, and heat the 
flask on a plate of asbestos to boiling — 
rejM'atedlv shaking— until a clear solu- 
tion result* I<ot cool, pour the con- 
tents into a graduated cylinder, fill it 
up with water to 1.000 C.c. and filter. 

This solution will keep any length 
of time and need not be put in a dark 
place — Zeitoch.f. anal. CW., 1886, 37. 

Preparation of Vanillin from tho 
Rosin of tho Olive Tree. — A. Scheidel, 
of Mihui. has patented (Germ. Patent, 
No. 33.229) a proc<*ei, by which the 
resin of Uie olive tree, or else the prin- 
ciple known as olivile < re crystallized 
from alcohol) may be converted into 
vanillin by oxidizing agents. 
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Churchill's Tincture of Iodine. 

In answer to a correspondent, the 
National Druggist gives the following 
collection of formulae for this prepara- 
tion, and remarks that it in "an ex- 
cellent example of the diversity of 
formula? for unofficinal preparations." 

The following three formula? have 
been furnished uh by druggists of this 
city, each one Btating that his was the 
original : " 

Take of 

Iodiue 2J troy oz. 

Iodide of potassium . . 4 urn. 

Alcohol 13 fl. oz. 

Water 4 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the iodine in the alcohol, 
and the iodide of potassium in the 
water. Mix the two solutions. 

This contains 7'i grains of iodine, and 
15 pains of iodide of potassium, in 
each fluidounce. 
Take of 

Iodine 80 gis. 

Iodide of potassium 40 jttb. 

Alcohol 1 fl. oz. 

Mix. Fiat solutio. 

This contains 80 grains of iodide of 
potassium, and 40 grains of iodine, to 
the fluidounce, and hence is stronger 
than the former preparation. 

Take of 

Iodine 2J troy oz. 

Iodide of potassium. . 4 oz. 

Alcvbol 13 fl. oz. 

Water 3 fl. oz. 

Mix. Fiat solutio. 

This is of the same strength as the first 
formula, but differs in menstruum. 

The New York Hospital uses the fol- 
lowing; 
Take of 

Iodine 1 dr. 

Iodide of potiiasiiiin 8 drs. 

Water 2 tt. oz. 

Alcohol 2 11. oz. 

Mix. Fiat solutio. 

This contains 15 grains of iodine, 
and 30 grains of iodide of potassium, 
to the fluidounce. 

Tho following is taken from Bens- 
ley's Book of Prescriptions: 

Take of 

Iodine. 1 troy oz. 

Iodide of potassium. . 2 troy <jz. 

Water 2 II. oz. 

Alcohol 12 H. oz. 

Mix. Fiat solutio. 

The strength is 30 grains of iodine, 
and 60 grains of iodide of potassium, 
to the fluidounce. 

Some time ago, an exchange gave 
the following: 

Take of 

Kecryatallized iodine ... 5 dm. 

lojideof potassium 1 dr. 

Stronger alcohol 3 fl. oz. 

Water 1 fl. oz. 

Rub the iodine and iodide of potas- 
sium together until finely divided. 
Dissolve as much as possible in the 
water, decant the aqueous solution, 
and triturate the residue with the al- 
cohol until dissolved, and mix Ijoth 
solutions. This contains about 75 
grains of iodine, and 15 grains of 
iodide of potassium, to the fluidounce. 

A druggist should never dispense 
this tincture on a prescription until he 
knows the strength intended by the 



Local Sedativo for Teething of In- 
fancy. 

Thk following is recommended by 
Dr. Buuchut. of Paris, for use in pain- 
ful dentition : 

Cocaine muriate 1 part. 

Sodium twrnte 1 " 

Syrup of Marshtnallows. .20 partH. 
Syrup of 1'oppies 10 " 

M. Rub the gums gently with the 
syrup four times a day. 



Quillaia as a Substitute for Senoga. 

It is well known that the acrid prin- 
ciple contained in senega which pro- 
duces such a peculiar sensation, par- 
ticularly in the fauces, is identical 
with that found in several other plants, 
and that it had been known by various 
names, derived from the latter, until 
its identity was fully recognized. It 
was first discovered by Schrader in 
the beginning of this century, in the 
root of Safxwaria officinalis L., and 
was named saponin. Subsequently it 
was found in the root of Gyjusojmila 
Struthium L., certain species of hian- 
tlnut, Lychniit, and Silene; in Agrontem- 
ma Githago L. ; Monnina polyetachia 
It. et 1\ ; l'olygala Senega L. ; (Juillaia 
Sapotiaria Mol. ; and Chrymjtliyllum 
glycyphla-um Cas. 

The physiological effects of saponin 
have also been often studied. though the 
different experimenters did not all em- 
ploy sa|H>mn derived from one and 
the same source. But only one pre- 
vious medical writer, viz., Martin St. 
Ango, is known to have used pure 
saponin therapeutically: his saponin, 
however, was named inonesin, being 
derived from monesia bark which 
comes from Chrym>j>hyUum gfycy- 
phlwum. He employed it as a styptic 
in uterine hemorrhages. 

Dr. Kobert, of Strassburg, now pro- 
poses to utilize this frequent occur- 
rence of sa|H>nin for practical thera- 
peutics. He finds that quillaia bark 
contains about five times as much 
saponin (or senegin) — together with 
another glueosidei existing in similar 
proportions in both drugs- -and he 
therefore suggests that preparations of 
quillaia (which is a cheap substance) 
lie used in place of those of senega. Dr. 
Kobert calls the two glucosides here 
mentioin-d— and which, according to 
him, are comprised and confounded 
together under the old name of poly- 
gnlic acid |or senegin, or saponin J- 
•' qtiillaic acid," and " sapotoxin," re- 
spectively. And he states that it has 
been found by clinical investigations 
in Halle, Strassburg, Freiburg, and 
elsewhere that the administration of 
senega can be very efficiently replaced 
by that of quillaia. 

The therapeutic results, he says, 
hitherto obtained may l>e expressed as 
follows: When expectoration is diffi- 
cult from the tenacity of the mucus, 
it is facilitated through the latter 
being rendered thinner nnd more copi- 
ous; at the same time the stimulus to 
expectorate is increased. It naturally 
follows that this remedy is not suita- 
ble for every case, and that it must 
not be employed when the urgency to 
cough and the raw feeling in the 
throat get too acute. Vomiting and 
diarrhoea occur more seldom than after 
the use of senega. Any aromatic 
or simple bitter may be used with it 
ns a flavoring agent." The drug itself 
contains a large quantity of a sweet 
carbo-hydrate, and consequently can 
be employed in the case of poor per- 
sons quite well without any corrective, 
which is, of course, not the case with 
senega. The remedy is contra-indi- 
cated in cases of ulceration in the 
throat, or in the gastro intestinal dis- 
turbances, sine© it is too energetic an 
irritant for such.— Ventmlbl. f. klin. 
Med. and Med. Jiec. 

Paraldehyde Formula. 

Mr. G. V. Hodoson. an English sur- 
geon, gives the following formula for 
administering paraldehyde: 

Paraldehyde J i. 

Spirit of Chloroform »|xv. 

Compound Tragacaiith powder... . j)i. 

Svrap of Ornnge-peel 3 iv. 

\t*ater, enough to make ... ? iij. 

M. To be taken in one dose for pro- 
ducing sleep in ca>-es of gout, mania, 
hypochondriasis, delirium, migraine, 
etc. 



Thymolphthalein. 

Amoso the derivatives of phtbalie 
acid, there is one substance which has 
been permanently introduced into the 
list ol reagents, namely phenolphtiui 
4ein, which strikes n rod color with the 
least trace of free alkali. 

Another derivative, namely, thymol 
phtbalein, has lately been added, which 
promises to servo for similar purpose*, 
and may supplement the preceding 
reagent in some cases, since it doesnot 
give a red. but a blue color (more or 
less intense) with alkalies. 

Acids cause tho blue color of the 
latter to disappear just as they extin- 
guish the red color of phenolphthakin. 

Mr. C. Traub has given (in Arch. //. 
1'harm., July [II.], 1S85) a method for 
preparing this substance, and a de- 
scription of its properties. 

According to this author, equal part 
of thymol, pht Italic anhydride, and 
chloride of zinc are heated in a flank 
at a temperature not exceeding 150 C. 
(302 F.) for a period depending on the 
quantity of material to be operated on. 
The reaction progresses very quietly, 
the contents of the flask assume a fine 
red color, which remains as long a* 
the above temperature is not exceeded. 
When the mass is in quiet fusion, the 
reaction is terminated. Boiling, bighlt 
diluted hydrochloric acid is first added 
to it, until it ceases to dissolve any- 
thing; the mass is then washed with 
boiling water; and subsequently, any 
unaltered thymol is removed by petro- 
leum ether. Finally, the residue i* 
purified by treating it several times 
with ether, and recrystallhting from 
ether-alcohol. 

The product appears in white, pris- 
matic needles, easily soluble in alcolvol, 
less easily in benzol, ether, or chloro- 
form, and but slightly so in water. 
It melts between 252' and 254 t. 
(485 -489" ¥.).-Pharm. Zeit. 



Kutnys. 

THK editor of the Therajtentic QasteiU 
gives the following directions for mak- 
ing a good kumys: 

Take of milk, one pint ; white sugar, 
one tablespoonful ; yeast, one-sixth of 
a Fleischman's Vienna cake as sold in 
Philadelphia stores. We believe one 
of these cakes is about equivalent to 
one-half pint of ordinary yeast, but 
persons making their own yeast in the 
country will have to get its exact 
value in this formula by a little ei 
perimentation. The sugar is to be 
added to the milk, then put into a 
bottle which can be tightly corked, 
and the yeast poured in; the whole 
well shaken, thoroughly corked, and 
put into a warm place for from six to 
twelve hours, according to the tem- 
perature and strength of the yeast 
and tho variety of the koumiss de- 
sired. The longer the fermentation 
the more sour the koumiss. On re- 
moval from the warmth, the bottle is 
to be well shaken and be put upon ice 
to cool. This koumiss may be kept 
one or two days, but is best when pre- 
pared when wanted. In practice we 
have found it more convenient to use 
an ordinary beer bottle, with a patent 
stopper. As the conditions of this for- 
mula are not absolute, a little experi- 
ence is usually necessary to get a good 
article. 

tit will be found that a better way 
to secure a good article is to follow 
more closely the method of the Tartar 
tribes in using kumys itself to cause 
the fermentation. It may be necessary 
to start with yeast, but once com- 
inoncod, a gill of kumys will answer 
to ferment a quart of milk.— Ep. A*. 
Driuuist.J 

An effort is being made to secure 
the enactment of a Pharmacy l* w i* 
Maryland. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Milk of Magnesia. 

A stable mixture is produced, ac- 
cording to E Dietcrich, in Pharm. 
Ceiitraih., by triturating 

Calcined Magneeiu 10 parts 

with 

Distilled Water 100 •• 

and mixing with 

Glycerin 10 •• 

Varnish for Metals. 

Shellac*, pale 50 part a 

Sandaruc 50 " 

Alcohol, enough to make. 1,000 " 

Dissolve the shellac and sandarao in 
900 parte of alcohol by maceration, 
filter, and add enough alcohol to make 
1,000 parte. 

This varnish mnv be applied to oil 
kinds of polished metal. — KtroKN DIE- 
TRICH in Atann. Centrathaiie, No. 41. 

Bookbindors' Varnish. 

Shellac, pale 121) parte. 

Sandaruc *) •' 

Venice turpentine 14 " 

Spirit of ammonia 5 " 

Oil of lavender 1 " 

Alcohol «90 " 

• 

Macerate, with repeated stirring, 
until solution has been effected. Then 
filter. 

To bring out the gloss fully upon 
leather, the latter should be dried 
over a charcoal fire.— Euukn Dietrich 
inPtutrm, Centralhalle, No. 41. 

Clarifying Alooholio Liquids. 

The following mixture is recommend- 
ed by E. Dieterich: 

Dried Egg Albumen 40 parts. 

Sugar of Milk 40 " 

Starch 20 " 

Mix, and reduce to a very fine pow- 
der. 

To clarify alcoholic liquids, mix 
them with the powder in the propor- 
tion of 5 (Jm. jxt liter (about 75 grains 
per quart), and shake well anil re- 
peatedly during several days, keeping 
the liquid in a moderately cool place. 
Then filter. — Fharm. Centnilhatlr. 

Syrup of Hydrobromio Acid. 

P. Covdurk recommends to prepare 
this syrup in the following manner: 

Bromine 1 part. 

Distilled Water . . .20 parts. 

Oil of Peppermint 1 part. 

Sugar 38 parts. 

Mix the bromine with the water and 
add the oil of peppermint in drops, 
agitating constantly, so that the reac- 
tion shall take place progressively, 
and the temperature shall not be 
raised too high. When the reaction 
is over, which is indicated by the dis- 
appearance of color, transfer the liquid 
to a wetted Alter, and add the augar. 

too parte of the product contain 1| 
parts of bromine.— Bull. Svc. Pharm. 
Brvjc. 

[A stronger syrup may Ijc prepared 
in the same man iter. — En. Am. 
Druoxj } 

Antiseptic Mouth- Wash. 

Dr. Mjller found that, by using 
the following mixture, he could com- 
pletely sterilize the mouth, cavities 
in carious teeth, etc. 

Thymol 4 gr. 

Benzoic Acid 43 gr. 

Tincture of Kucalvptus. 3J fl. dr. 

Watei 35 fl. or.. 

The mouth is to be well rinsed with 
this mixture, especially just before 
going to bed, since most of the dam- 
age by fermentative and putrefactive 
processes in the mouth is done at 
night, during sleep, unless the excit- 
ing cause be previously removed or 



Toughening Paper. 

A plan for rendering paper as tough 
as wood or leather has been recently 
introduced on the continent; it con- 
sists in mixing chloride of sine with 
tlie pulp in the course of manufacture. 
It has been found tliat the greater the 
degree of concentration ot the zinc 
solution, the greater will be the tough- 
ness of the (taper, it can be used for 
making boxes, combs, for roofing, and 
even for making boats.— Journ. tioc. 
Art. 

Permanent Indigo-Solution. 

Isdkio solution is used as a reagent 
chiefly for nitric acid or chlorine. 
As usually prepared, it does not keep 
well, the indigo-carmine contained in 
it being gradually converted into in- 
digo-brown. This change may be 
prevented by sterilizing the solution 
by means of "boiling, and still mow- so 
by adding to the boiled solution about 
J. of sulphuric ncid.--.ArWi. </. Pharm., 
•ii-i, 980. 

Composition for a Nickel Bath. 

We give below a formula for a 
nickel bath, tried in several laborato- 
ries, which jiennits the deposit in a 
little while, and with a relatively weak 
electric current, of strong thickness of 
nickel upon metals: 

Sulphnle of Nickel 2 11m. 

Neutral Tartrate of Ammonium. 20 oz. 

Tannic Acid. "5 grains. 

Water... . . A { guts. 

The neutral tartrate of ammonium is 
obtained by saturating a solution of 
tartaric acid with ammonia. The sul- 
phate of nickel ought also to lie neu- 
tral. Dissolve the whole in three 
or four quarts of water, and boil it 
for about a quarter of an hour. Then 
add sufficient water to make ft} 
gallons. Then filter, and pour out. 
This bath can be made up indefinitely 
by adding the same ingredients and 
in the same proportions. 

The deposit obtained is very white, 
smooth, and homogeneous. and although 
able to grve a very considerable thick- 
ness, it produces no roughnesses on 
the surface, and does not scale off if 
the verdigris has bum well cleansed 
from the pieces. By this process very 
good deposits of nickel are put upon 
rough or polished castings at a price 
not exceeding that of copper.— La 
Nature. 

Oxidizing and Bronzing Iron. 

A mkltixo-pot, containing a mixture 
of saltpetre and a little peroxide of 
mangantvie, is put in a furnace (oven) 
to heat, until a shaving thrown on its 
surface takes fire. The articles to be 
bronzed, hung on hooks, are then 
plunged into this fused mass, and moved 
about in it until the desired color is 
obtained. Then they are lifted up and 
let drain, so that the saltpetre adhering 
falls back into the melting-pot. When 
they cool oil to the temperature of 
boiling water, wash them, and plunge 
them into a bath of whale oil. 

The result of these o|iorations is the 
formation of a layer or setting of nmg- 
netic oxide of iron, which has a very 
beautiful color, and resists the action 
of dampness. 

The saltpetre must be refined. The 
salt found conunonlv in the shops 
gives neither a satisfactory color nor 
uniform product. The metallic sur- 
face must be smooth, free from file 
cuts, but it must not lie too polished. 
Treated in this manner, it takes a 
beautiful brouze color. 

If the articles are clean, this process 
offers no danger of explosion. Should 
the mclting-|«»t upset into the fire, the 
only production would be a slightly 
suffocating gas.— La Nature, 



The Number of Apothecaries in the 
U. S. Navy. 

Editor of American Druggittt : 

The number of apothecaries in the 
U. S. navy at the present time is about 
sixty. 

They are rated as petty officers of 
the first class. 

The salary is sixty dollars per month 
in all casen. except Annapolis. Md., 
Mare Island, Cal., and the N ival Dis- 
pensary at Washington, D.C., at which 
stations, by social act of Congress, 
the salary was made one thousand 
dollars per year. 

They must lie good pharmacists, so 
far as compounding prescriptions and 
the nature and actions of different 
drugs are concerned, understand 
minor surgery in cases of accident and 
there being temporarily no surgeon 
within reach, write a good legible 
hand, and be able to keep the books, 
except the medical journal, which is 
kept by the surgeon of the ship, except 
in rare cases, wnen a small vessel will 
have an apothecary in charge, when 
he must take care of every thing ap- 
pertaining to the medical department, 
at least until such time as the ship can 
reach medical assistance. 

Apothecaries and bay-men, or nur- 
ses, will be selected by the senior med- 
ical officer with the approval of the 
commander of the vessel or station, 
and appointed to the position on tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. 

This last paragraph is from the book 
of instructions for medical officers of 
the IT. S. Navy- N. N. 

Preventing Darkoning of Elixir of 
the Pyrophosphate of Iron., etc. 

To Editor American Druggist : 

Sir:— In looking over the January 
number, 1 find that "J. D. C," No. 
1,636, is desirous to know how the dark- 
ening of the elixir ferri pyrophos- 
phate, etc., can be prevented. In lieu 
of the formula' given by him, I would 
suggest the following formula of elixir 
of pyrophosphate ofiron, quinine, and 
strychnine (which will be found in 
" Parrish's Pharmacy " ) as a substi- 
tute: 

U Sulphate Quinia 60 grains. 

Strychnia 1 grain. 

Citric Acid 5 grains. 

Stronger Alcohol . . . . 8 fl. oz. 

8pirit of Orange SO minims. 

Syrup . 6 fl. oz. 

PyropliOMphate of Iron, 1 fl. OZ. 

Distilled Water . . 7 fl. oz. 

Water Ammonia q. *. 

Triturate the Bulphate of quinine, 
strychuia, and ac. citric together un- 
til minutely divided; then add the al- 
cohol and spirit of orange, warm tho 
syrup slightly, and add it to the turbid 
mixture, when, on stirring, the mixture 
becomes clear. To this add the pyro- 
phosphate of iron, previously dissolved 
in the distilled water (warm), and 
finally, carefully add water of ammo- 
nia, drop by drop, until the elixir is per- 
fectly neutral to test pajwr. 

The finished preparation has a green- 
ish-yellow color, which is permanent : 
an agreeable flavor of orange, and is 
highly palatable. 1 have for some 
timo and often prepared the elixir in 
the above manner, and find it an excel- 
lent method. It does not turn black 
as the" elixir '"discussed by "J. D. C." 
in your columns, but retains its origi- 
nal color and niceness. This I know 
from experience. 

Ed. W. Ham brock. 

8ji* Fmncmeo. Cal., 
January 31»'. I**. 

Cinchona Cultivation has been com- 
menced in Guatemala. The plantations 
are at an altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which anmeera are detiretl, 
mu*t be receicetl by thr oth of the 
month, and must in every ctuor be 
accompaniettby the name and addreim 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 

• 

No. l,66f\-Carbolatcd Iodine (Sub- 
scriber N. Y.). 

A solution for "carbolate of iodine,"' 
for purptwe* of iuhalation is Mm fol 
lowing, which is also know ns iioul- 
ton'n Solution : 

Compound Tinet. of Iodine "l 48 

C'arlxilie Acid, liquefied m 6 

Ulyccriii 1 II. oz. 

Water 5 H. oz. 

No. 1.669.— Pyridine (Dr. Mel.). 

Pyridine has lately been recommen- 
ded a« a remedy in asthma by Dr. See, 
of Paris, but we have not Ixvu able to 
learn that it has been tried here. We 
believe there is none in stock at pres- 
ent, but should be glad to be corrected 
in this by some of our readers. Its 
cost, direct from the manufacturers in 
Europe, is about *M per pound, which 
would, of course, be very considerably 
increased by duty and other expenses. 
You can order it through any whole- 
sale drug-house. 

No. 1,670.— Pharmacy Laws (W. 

O). 

We published a list of the States in 
which pharmacy laws have been 
passed up to 18s3, in our volume for 
1884, page 118. Since then the Ohio 
law has been considerably uuiended, 
and new laws have been passed lor the 
County of Erie, in New York State, 
and also for the State of New York, 
excepting the Counties of New York, 
Kings, and Erie. These laws will be 
found in full in the Proceedings of the 
Amer. Pharin. Assoc., 1884 (vol. 32), 
pp. 367-376. 

No. 1,671.— Bookbinders* Glue or 
Paste (N. S.). 

A very strong paste for pasteboard 
and other similar articles may be pro- 
duced as follows: 

4 parts of glue are soaked in 15 parts 
of cold water until soft. The mixture 
is gently warmed, until the solution 
is clear, and then mixed with 65 
partB of boiling water. In another 
vessel, 30 parts of starch are mixed 
with 20 parts of cold water to a per- 
fectly smooth paste, and this is gradu- 
ally added to the solution of glue, 
which must be kept near Mie boiling 
point. When all is added, the heat is 
continued a few minutes longer and 
then withdrawn. The mass may be 
prevented from si Hiring for some time 
by adding a little carbolic acid. 

No. 1,672. — Oil of Poppermint (Con- 
sumer). 

FriUsche's test for pure oil of pepper- 
mint, not deprived of menthol, is as fol- 
lows: 

Mix thoroughly about one pint of 
snow or thoroughly crushed ice wish u 
like quantity of finely jiowdered salt, 
and put this into any convenient open 
container (pot. measure, box. etc. ) ol the 
capacity of one quart. Into this place 
n corked test-tube not quite tilled with 
the oil. After 10-1S minutes, the oil, 
if pure, will have become cloudy, trans- 
lucent, thick, or of a jelly like consili- 
ence. Then add 4 or 5 small crystals 
of pure menthol, recork and shake 
thoroughly. Replace the tube in the 
freezing mixture, and after a short 
time the pure oil will present a solid 
frozen mass of crystals. If the oil re- 
main limpid or partially so, it has 
either been adulterated, or had its 
menthol extracted. 



No. 1.673. -Spontaneous Combus- 
tion of Carboys containing Nitrio 
Acid (W. A. W. & Co.). 

Numerous cases are on record when 
carboys containing nitric acid, on be- 
ing fractured from some cause, become 
ignited. Formerly it has been held 
that only the stronger acid is liable to 
produce thia result, but recent experi- 
ments made by R. Haas iChem. Indu- 
strie, 1885, 173) have shown that nitric 
acid of as low a spec, grav. as 29 B. or 
1.250 (corresponding to about 40; of 
absolute nitric acid) may still produce 
ignition of dry hay, and au acid of 
32' B. (spec. gr. 1.283) could still ignite 
dry Htr.iv \Vith a density of 2S B. 
(1.239) and 31 B. (1.271) respectively, 
only great heat but no name was pro- 
duced. 

It is, then-fore, advisable, to store 
all nitric acid of a density greater than 
2.V B. H.208) in such a manner that an 
eventual fracture of the carboy may 
not lead to ignition. 

No. 1,671.— Compound Tincture of 
Jalap <C. A.F.). 

This preparation is officinal in the 
French Pharmacopoeia. It has the 
svuonyms: Alcoole de Jalap compose; 
Kaii-de-vie alleuiand; Tim-turn pur- 
gans; and is prepared thus: 

H Jalap 80 parte. 

Turpeth Root 10 " 

Scamnionv (Aleppo) 20 " 

Alcohol 60S WW " 

Macerate Mie solids, properly com- 
minuted, in a closed vessel during ten 
days, occasionally shaking. Then fil- 
ter. 

The ttir|K'th is an East Indian drug, 
other names for which are turbcth, 
turbith, or the root of Ipomiva Tur- 
tM'thum R. Br. It is similar to jalap, 
but rougher in its uction, according to 
Gray. I-indley savs that the fresh 
bark of the root about six inches in 
length, and the size of ft Hnger, is 
rubbed up with milk in India and used 
as a purgative. O'Shaughnessy made 
numerous careful experiments with 
the drug, and pronounced its action to 
be extremely uncertain. It is not 
likely to be had in this country. 

No. 1,675.— Solution of Bimoconate 
of Morphine (S. S.. Ohio). * 

This solution is officinal in the Brit- 
ish Pharm.. and was originally intro- 
duced with a view to supplying a so- 
lution of morphine such as was sup- 
posed to l>e its natural combination in 
opium. The formula is as follows: 

llydroclilorute of morphine... . gr. U 

Water ammonia (102 ) q. s. 

Meeouic nciil . gr. fl 

Alcohol (sp. RT. 0.838) fl. oe. 4 

Uiniilkil water q. s. 

Dissolve the hydrochlorate of mor- 
phine in 2 to 3 drachms of (list, water, 
aiding solution by wanmh, then add 
ammonia until morphine cer.sos to be 
precipitated. Cool, filter, worh the 
priH-ipitate with dist. water until the 
washing* cease to give a precipitate 
with nitrate of silver. Drain, mix the 
precipitate with sufficient water to 
produce I J fl. oz. Add the alcohol and 
mecoaic acid, and dissolve. 

(One British nuidounce = 461 min- 
ims.) 

Onefl. oz. of this solution contains 
about 5J grains (or about 11 j>er cent) of 
bimeconale of morphine (CnH,.Mb.- 
C,H.O,>. The solution, as regards 
mecoiiate of opium, is about the same 
strength as tincture of opium. 

Dose: 5 to 40 minims. 

No. 1.676.— Peptonate of Iron (A.). 

In a pajsT presento-d last year to the 
French Academy of Sciences (see 
Com/den Rend., vol. l»l. p. 321), Mau- 
rice Robin described some properties 
of a eomjM.iund of peptone with ferric 
chloride and glycerin. If a solution of 
peptone (that is albumen rendered sol- 
uble by pepsin or other digestive fer- 



lto) is mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of solution of ferric chloride, tho 
resulting mixture still Ijetrays tho pres- 
ent* of iron by the usual reagents. 
But if glycerin be added to the mixture, 
and afterwards enough water of am- 
monia until the precipitate of ferric 
hydrate, which is first formed, is 
rcdissolved, a clear and transparent 
solution is obtained, which no longer 
gives any of the usual iron reactions. 
These arc, however, revived sis soon as 
the solution is acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid. The glycerin is a neces- 
sary constituent of the mixture liefore 
the ammonia is added. If glycerin is 
added after the ammonia, the precipi- 
tate will not dissolve. The solution of 
peptonate of iron Mius produced may 
be injected into the veins, or mixed 
with any liquid of an alkaline charac- 
ter wiUiout being decomposed. It ideo 
dialyzee perfectly. Robin does not 
give any proportions, and it looks to 
us very likely that the omission of the 
proportions has been made purposely, 
so as to keep the manufacture and sole 
of the prejwiration in the hands of a 
monopoly- It is not the first time 
that this has been done, and notoriety 
for some article obtained by the pre- 
sentation of some paper relating to it — 
but really giving no decisive informa- 
tion about it— before 
body. 



No. 1,677. -Melting Point i 
Udifying Point (E R. W.). 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
melting and solidifying points of a fat 
are always so close together as you pre- 
sume. If a certain fat should he solid 
at 38' F., and should have become 
liquid when gradually warmed to 
40 F., it does not by any means follow 
that, when the fat is cooled again to 
39 or 38 F., it will infallibly return to 
a solid state. There is a great differ- 
ence, in this respect, among various 
fats. Some of them have the meltiug- 
and solidifying points actually close 
together; others again far apart; for 
instance: -palm-oil, fresh, melt* at 
about 86' F.. and congeals again when 
cooled to about 70 . To render it fluid 
again, it must be reheated to 86 : F. 
There is an intermediate period of slug- 
gishness, which much resembles the 
condition of a supersaturated solution 
of a crystalline substance, during 
which molecular changes progress 
very slowly, until the ris inertia; is 
overcome oy a considerable over- 
stepping of the critical point. Time is 
an important factor in these cases. 

If a long time can be given to a 
liquefied fat, at a perfectly uniform, 
lower temperature, it will be found 
that the difference between the melt- 
ing and solidifying point is much 
less than when only a short time is 
spent upon the experiment. In the 
former case, the excess of beat which 
must become Litent has ample time to 
be gradually absorbed. In the latter, 
the impatienco cf the experimenter is 
apt to overbalance the still existing 
amount of unabsorbed heat by arti- 
ficial refrigeration, so that the Uier- 
mometer registers, not the point at 
which the fat would have solidified in 
a natural manner, but tho excess of 
refrigeration applied to hasten the re- 
sult. 

No. 1.678 — Sulphato of Sparteine 

(Dr. J. R. S.). 

Sparteine is a liquid alkaloid discov- 
ered by Steuhouse, in 1850, in Spartium 
Seoparium (Sarothamnus Seopariua 
Koch; Cytisus Seopariua Link\, the 
officinal sco|>arius or broom. Besides 
sparteine, he found in it a neutral prin- 
ciple, which he named scoparin. Spar- 
teine was further studied by Mills, in 
18(11, and is best pre|Mired in the fal- 
lowing manner: Broom is extracted 
• with water containing sulphuric arid, 
the extract concentrated and then dis- 
tilled with caustic soda. The distillate 
is neutralized with hydrocldoric acid, 
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the solution evaporated in the water 
bath t«> dryness, and the residue dis- 
tilled with" solid caustic potassa. The 
crude, base thus obtained is puri- 
fied by rectifying it over metallic so- 
dium in a current of hydrogen. It is 
a liquid boiling nt 288" C. (550.4" F.J is 
very little solublo in water, heavier 
than the latter, lias a faint aniliue-likc 
odor, and a very bitter tasl*. It is 
strongly alkaline nnd forms crystalline 
salts with acids. 

The sulphate of sparteine made by 
chemical manufacturers is probably 
not made from the pure alkaloid, but w 
most likely prepared by several crys- 
tallizations of the first distillate neu- 
tralized with sulphuric acid. In the 
manufacturers' lists, in Germany, tho 
sulphate of sparteine has been quoted 
as about 1 mark per gramme, but we 
understand that the sudden demand 
for it has advanced the price consider- 
ably. The sulphate of sparteine is 
quite soluble in water, and has been 
reported by M. Germain See to be a 
safe and certain cardiac tonic, in cer- 
tain respects superior to digitalis 
and convnllaria. See has administered 
it in doses of 0.10 Gm. or about 1 J grain. 
An editorial on its medical properties 
may lie consulted in The Mediiftt liec- 
ord of Jan. 16th. 

No. 1,679 — Oloate of Manganese 

(C. a. a.). 

As already stated by H. B. Parsons, 
in his paper on olentos, abstracted on 
page 24 of our volume of last year, 
oleate* may bo readily prepared by 
double decomposition between somo 
metallic salt and the most readily ob- 
tainable commercial olenteof sodium, 
namely, white Castile soap (Conti's), 
which is sufficiently pure for all prac- 
tical purjioses. In order to ascertain 
the proper proportions, however, either 
dried or powdered castile soap should 
be taken, or tho amount of water 
should be estimated in a sample of the 
soap, and allowance made for it. The 
molecular quantities of the two sub- 
stances required areas follows: 

MnSO.-IU.O + 3N»C„H„0, 
sulphate manganese oleate sodium 
223 608 

and the products are olontc of man- 
ganese (616). sulphate of sodium (142), 
and water (72). 

To make 1 pound of tho oleate of 
manganese there are required, theo- 
retically, 2.523 grains of crystallized 
sulphate of manganese, and 6,007 
grains of pure oleate of podium. But 
to allow for slight impurities in the 
soap, nnd as it is always liest to use an 
excess of the metallic salt, the follow- 
ing practical proportions may be 
used: 

Sulphate of manganese, cryst.. . . 5 av. oz. 
Dry white Oattile soap 18 av. oz. 

Dissolve the sulphate of manganese 
in 28 pints of water, and the Castile 
soap, by the aid of heat in 16 pints of 
water. Pour the latter solution gradu- 
ally into the former, warm the mix- 
ture until the oleate separates, then 
wash it with warm and afterwards 
with n little cold water, expn-ss the 
excess of moisture, and transfer the 
product to proper vessels. 

It is white or whitish, and becomes 
rather hard. To render it more plia- 
ble, it may be mixed with petrolatum, 
by the aid of heat. 

No. 1,680.— Darkening of Elixir of 
Phosphate Iron, Quinine, and Strych- 
nine (Jas. W.). 

This correspondent says: "I notice 
that a certain manufacturer's elixir of 
phosphate of iron, quinine, and strych- 
nine nas been reported, on the basis 
of an analysis, to contain no phosphor- 
ic acid at all. and the beautiful 
green color is attributed to citrate of 
potassium. I added a quantity of this 
salt to my elixir (made after the for- 



mula given in the U. S. Disjiensatory) 
nnd after a short time, a beautiful 
crystalline clustered precipitate was 
the result." The correspondent asks 
what this precipitate could have been, 
and how a permanent elixir, prcserv- 
ing ite color, could be made. 

Regarding the precipitate, we could 
only make a guess, sinco we are a little 
in doubt as to the precise formula 
meant by our correspondent. But 
with reference to his second query, 
we can furnish him some information 
placed at our disposal by another of 
our readers, which will be of interest 
to many others. Ilis letter will be 
found under Corkksponijknck." 

No. 1,681. — Alabama Pharmacy 

Law (T. C. A.). 

There is a law in Alabama regarding 
the sale of prisons, which you will 
find quoted in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the Ameri- 
can Ph irm. Assoc., Proceedings, vol. 
30. p. 480. 

There i_« nl*o a pharmacv law which 
requires all druggist?* in the State to 
obtain a license to d«<ul in drugs from 
some medical board in the State, or 
from the Medical College of Alabama. 
Sec the text of the law in tho same 
vol., same page. 

For exact information as to how the 
law is executed, aud to whom and at 
what time application should be made 
for a license, we would suggest that 
you write to some pharmacist in Ala- 
bama. You might consult the list of 
members of the Am. Ph. Assoc. from 
that State, which is given in the appen- 
dix to the Proceedings. 

No. 1,682.— Diuretic Elixir of Bu- 
chu, Juniper, and Acetate of Potas- 
sium (L. F. M.). 

We mu-t not be understood, when 
supplying working formulas for pre- 
parations such ax our corrcsiHmdcnt 
here asks for. as if we regarded these 
jM)lvphnrmju-;il cornucopias worthy of 
indorsement. We recognize the fact, 
however, that many of our readers 
often flud themselves cornered by an 
inquiry after such preparations, which 
they feel under obligation to furnish, 
though they, themselves, may be of 
our way of thinking. We make th<*se 
remarks here because the preparation 
wanted by our correspondent belongs 
to that class of remedies which should 
not bo taken promiscuously, a great 
deal of harm being often done by such 
"diuretics." However, here is a for- 
mula from one of our files: 

Fl.Ext.But.hu 11(1. oe. 

Fl. Ext. Juniper Berrien. ... < fl. oz. 

Acetate Potasaium 513 grain*. 

Simple Elixir, to make Hi tl. oz. 

Dissolve the acetate of potassium in 
the simple elixir, add the two fluid 
extracts, shake well, and filter after 
some time. 

Of course, a portion of the useful 
constituents of the two fluid extracts 
are insoluble in the simple elixir, which 
generally contains only aliout 25 per 
cent of alcohol, and "are lost by re- 
maining on the filter. 

No. 1.683.— Prescription Difficulty 
(H. C. T). 

This correspondent wants to know 
what we think of the following pre- 
scription, nnd whether there is a way 
to make a clear solution of it without 
changing the properties of the salts: 

H Animonii Carbonatis j sr. 

Quininai Sulplialis gr. xxiv. 

Spir. ^Etheris Nitr fl. J ij. 

Syrupi fl. I i. 

Tinct. Veralri vir jrtt. xij. 

Aqua; detttill ad. ri. • ij. 

M. S. Do*»e: 1 teaspoon ful every llin e 
hours. 

As the prescription is written, it is 
evident to us that the prcscriber con- 
templated to obtain some direct bene- 
ficial effect from the carbonate of am- 
monium as such; a combination of 



this salt with spirit of nitrous ether 
being, by no means, an unusual feature 
in treating certain affections of the re- 
spiratory organs. To use an acid for 
dissolving the quinine salt, therefore, 
would lie doubly wrong. First, because 
it is not ordered, and secondly, be- 
cnuse it would make the employ ment 
of the nirlxnuilfttf ammonium useless. 

On the oilier hand, the carbonate of 
ammonium is chemically incompat- 
ible with the tincture of veratrum 
viride in pr»'senee of water, since the 
alkaloids of the veratrum are liberated 
and cannot Is- retained in solution in 
an aqueous menstruum. Of course, 
the same incompatibility exists with 
reference to the quinine salt. But as 
this is not capable of being sensibly 
dissolved in the liquids ordered by the 
proscription, it makes no difference 
whether the ammonium salt is added 
or not. 

The chemical iucom]»atibility, how- 
ever, above alluded to, does not render 
the combination inert. All that is re- 
quired is to shake the mixture thor- 
oughly every time it is used, and for 
this purpose*'* "shake "label ought to 
be affixed. The preparation cannot ho 
rendered clear by any imssible device 
without altering its legitimate function, 
and it should, therefore, be dispensed 
as n meclinnical mixture. 

No. 1,684 — Liquid Glue (W. M.). 

From the formula} we have on file 
we select the following, the first of 
which we ourselves have found to 
answer v. ry well. 

1. Dissolve 1 part of glue (or gelatin) 
in 4 parte of acetic acid by the aid of 
heat. At ordinary temperatures this 
is semi-solid, but may be rendered 
liquid by placing the vessel containing 
it into hot water. 

2. Soak H oz. of best glue in 8 fl. oz. 
of water, in a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
melt it bv placing the tiottle in a water- 
bath. Then add, slowly, 2i fl. oz. of 
nitric acid. spec. grav. 1.330, constantly 
stirring. Effervescence will take place, 
and nitrous vapors will be given off. 
When all the acid bus been added, 
transfer the liouid to suitable bottles 
and cork it well. It does not gelatinize, 
and is ready at any moment. 

3. Take 8 parts of best white glue, or 
transparent gelatin. Break it up fine 
and souk it in water until soft. Then 
pour off the excess of water, melt it on 
a water-bath, and add 1 part of glacial 
acetic acid. If required denser, the 
melted glue may do heated on the 
water-bath under constant stirring, 
until a port ion of the added water has 
evaporated. 

4. Another authority gives the fol- 
lowing modification of the process 
mentioned under 2. Break 500 parte 
of the best glue into small pieces, cover 
them with 670 parteof water, and allow 
to soak until the glue is soft and nearly 
all the water has been absorlied. Pieces 
projecting nliove. the surface of the 
water must be pushed under. Then 
melt the mass in a glass or porcelain 
vessel on the water-bath, and add from 
75 to 83 parte of commercial nitric acid, 
spec. grav. 1.380, very slowly and with 
constant stirring. When using a 
weaker acid than that just mentioned, 
it may hnppen that the mixture gela- 
tinizi* on cooling. In this case, the 
mass must be remelted nnd more acid 
added. But it is better to wait a few 
days before doing this, as the glue 
sometimes liquefies of its own accord. 
Too much acid makes the glue too thin 
and destroys its adhesive properties. 

No. 1,6*5. -Euphorbia Pilulifera 

(M. S. Ba 

This Euphorbia is a native of Queens- 
laud i Australia), and is also found in 
certain ] .options of the East Indian 
Archipelago, particularly Java. It is 
also reported to occur in South America, 
being called cuiurriu by some native 
tribes in Brazil, and erva do* a>bra* 
("snake-herb "> by the Portuguese 
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(Rosenthal, Synopsis Plant Diaphor., 
8vo, Erlangen, 1862, p. 811). It has been 
formerly reputed to be a diuretic, and 
is said to have been used in Brazil and 
the West Indies as aremedy in snnke- 
bite, while in the East it is used 
against aphtha?. 

Marset and Levison have more re- 
cently studied the drug, and found it 
to be a gentle stimulant and narcotic, 
of particular benefit in asthma, em- 
physema, and chronic bronchitis. 

The dose of the drug, either dry or 
in form of fluid extract, is given as 1 
to 4 fl. drachms. 

No. 1,6815.— To Harden Plaster of 
Paris Casts (Inquirer). 

Plaster of Paris may be caused to set 
more quickly if some alum be dissolved 
in the water used for rendering it 
plastic. If the gypsum is first moist- 
ened with a solution of alum and then 
i burned, the resulting compound 
■to very quickly and becomes as hard 
as marble. Borax may also be used. 
In 1877. the Prussian Government 
awarded three prizes for inventions, 
submitted at its invitation, of processes 
for hardening plaster caste. The pri n- 
ciple of all of these con- 
sists in this, that the ob- 
jects are to be treated with 
a solution of caustic baryta. 
But it has been found that, 
no matter how deep this 
penetrates, the baryta is 
again drawn toward the 
surface when the water 
evaporates, a portion efflor- 
escing on the outside, and 
only a thin layer remaining 
in the outer shell where it 
is converted into carbonate. 
This, at the same time, 
stops up the pores, render- 
ing it impossible to repeat 
the operation. It has now 
been ascertained by M. 
Dennstcdt, that the whole 
mass of the cast may be 
liardened by applying to it, 
with a brush made of 
glass-bristles, a hot satur- 
ated solution of baryta. 
To prevent the separation 
of crystallized baryta at 
the surface, the object must 
be raised to a temperature 
of 60-80' C. (140 -176° P.). 
But, to produce good re- 
sults, it is necessary to add 
to the plaster, before cast- 
ing, cerain substances with 
which the baryta can com- 
bine. These are silicic 
acid in some form, or 
the sulphates of zinc, 
magnesium, copper, iron, aluminium, 
chromium, cobalt, nickel, cadmium. 
With some of those, the resulting ob- 
ject will be colored. As it is, however, 
difficult to ensure the production of a 
uniform tint, it is better, when employ- 
ing Baits producing color, to mix the 
plaster with about 5 per cent of quick- 
lime, or better, to render it plastic with 
milk of lime, and then to soak the ob- 
ject in a solution of the metallic sul- 
phate. (Compare Dennstedts paper in 
the Ber. d. Deutach. Chem. Of*., 1885, 
3,314.) 

No. 1,687. — Decolorized Tincture 
of Iodine (T. W. (}.). 

This correspondent writes: "I fre- 
quently use decolorized tincture of io- 
dine, and employ sulphite of sodium 
for this purpose. Will you kindly 
inform me what chemical change 
takes place, and to what extent the al- 
terative effects are impaired ', " 

On adding to a solution containing 
free iodine enough sulphite of sodium 
(or any other sulphite) to discharge the 
color of the iodine, the following 
scheme illustrates the reaction: 
NA.SO, + la + H,0 = NA.SO. + 
sodium iodine water sodium 
sulphite. sulphate 
+ 2111 
hydriodic 
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That is, the sulphite of sodium, in 
presence of water and iodine, will be- 
come oxidized, taking its oxygen from 
the water, while the free iodine will 
unite with hydrogen, forming hydri- 
odic acid. 

A simple tincture of iodine is neutral 
in its reaction (though, of course, it 
would not do to use litmus paper as a 
criterion, since this would be merely 
stained red and afterwards bleached). 
Sulphite of sodium and water are like- 
wise neutral in reaction, though the 
former always, as it were, looks for 
oxygen and, therefore is prone to exert 
a bleachingaction. But when the three 
substances are brought together, the 
result is a neutral suWtanee (sulphate 
of sodium), and an acid which is more 
or less irritating, according to its con- 
centration. Now if hydriodic acid 
were as stable as hydrochloric, or even 
as hydrobromic, it might do more 
damage. But it does not long remain 
unaltered. When it is once form- 
ed, and no matter whether it is con- 
centrated or dilute, the oxygen of the 
air soon begins to affect it, "by combin- 
ing with somo of its hydrogen to form 
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1. Borocitrate of Ammonium. 

Ammonium Carbonate gr. 1,500 

Citric Acid gr. 2,300 

Sodium Borate gr. 2,000 

Water to make fl.oz. 81 

Dissolve. 

The 2,000 grains of citric acid re- 
quire forsaturation, theoretically, 1,495 
grains of carbcinate of ammonium. The 
resulting product, reckoned as dry ci- 
trate of ammonium (NH,)tC.H,Ot will 
amount to 2.485 grains. The citric acid 
is taken in excess. 

The above solution, therefore, con- 
tains in each fiuidrachm 

10 grains of citrat>' of ammonium, and about 
8 *' 'borax. 

2. Borocitrate of Magnesium. 

Magnesium Carbonate gr. 1,000 

Citric Arid gr. 2,000 

Sodium Borate gr. 2,000 

Water 10 make fl. us. 52 




Dissolve the citric acid in 6 fl. oz. of 
water, add the magnesium carbonate 
and borax, and when solution has 
taken place, make up the volume to 
52 fluidounees. 

Theabove formula orders 
a considerable excess of 
citric acid. But it is cus- 
tomary to do so. Fre- 
quently, also, the Rait is 
required dry. In this case, 
instead of adding watr 
when solution has taken 
place, the liquid is evapor- 
ated, then spread upon 
plates of glass or porcelain, 

" ThV quantity of citric 
acid necessary to neutralize 
1,000 parte of commercial 
carbonate of magnesium 
would be about 1,410 parts 
of citric acid, moreorless, 
depending on the amount 
of water in the former. 

The resulting solution, 
prepared by the above for- 
mula, contains in each 
fiuidrachm about 5 grains 
of citrate of magnesium 
reckoned as anhydrous. 

3. Borocitrate of Sodium. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.gr. 2,000 

Citric Acid gr. 2 000 

Sodium Borate gr. 2,000 

Water to make II. os. 54 



It araras «o odd. Sir ; you am «> young nod yat a l>nrtor. 
Oocroa : Y^JUwi, it dona ; but you mint koow 1 only attend T<jry 



water, sutting a corresponding amount 
of iodine free. Hence a tincture of io- 
dine, decolorized as above stated, 
though colorless when applied to the 
skin, may produce more or less of a 
stain; or, at all events, it may set 
some of the iodine free during the pro- 
cess of absorption, so that the specific 
effect of the iodine is not Altogether in- 
terfered with. But it is quite certain 
that a decolorized tincture of iodine, 
no matter how prepared, has a more 
or less different action from one which 
is not decolorized. 

No. 1,688.— Borooitrates (M. J.). 

The so-called borocitrate^ form a 
class of salts which have a prompt 
laxative property and are very pleasant 
to take. Some of them, ns the inagne 
sium salt, have also been highly recom- 
mended as solvents for urates, in 
lithiasis. having been found preferable 
even to lithium salts in this respect, 
by some observers. According to Ha- 
ger, better results might be expected, 
at least theoretically, from the ammo- 
nium salt, as the ingestion of the 
magnesium introduces one of the very 
agents which is apt to l*> the cause of 
very obstinate calculi (triple phos- 
phates). 

The borooitrates of ammonium , mag- 
nesium, and sodium may be prepared 



In this preparation, the 
citric acid is likewise in 
excess. 2,000 grains of it 
requiring 2,456 grains of 
the bicarbonate. 
The solution contains about 10 grains 
of citrate of sodium in 1 fiuidrachm. 

The do.-ie of any of the above salt* 
may be varied, according to circum- 
stances, up to about 90 grains per day. 
of the dry salt. 

It is best administered with a little 
bicarbonate of sodium, so as to produce 
an effervescent solution, and flavor 
ing may be added, when desired. 

No. 1.689.— Journal for Soap Indus- 
try iT. P. W ). 

The Oil and Colorman'n Journal, 
published at 19 Ludgate Hill. London, 
E. C, England, 7«. 6«*. jx-r year, de- 
votes considerable space to the mauu- 
f acture of soaps. We k no w of no jour- 
nal in the English language which is 
exclusively devoted to this subject. 



Quorios Referred to our ] 

(If any reader i« in possession of in- 
formation regarding any of these 
subjects, he will oblige us by furnish- 
ing the same.) 

1. What are the principal ingredi- 
ents in Easton's Imi»erial Piano and 
Furniture Polish.' 

2. Singleton's Eye Ointment. 



The Cinchona Trees of all ages now 
under cultivation in the Wynaad dis- 
trict (S. W. India) number 5,000,000. 
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COCA.* 

THE O KNITS KRYTHRoXYLOX. 

rpuE family of Erythntxylea' was es- 
l tablishcd by Kunth, in 18*4.+ The 
genus Erythroxylon! was first de- 
scribed by Patrick Brown, in 1758. 
under the individual Erythroxylon 
(tretdahm.% 

The members of this family are 
shrubs or trees which have, among 
other characteristics, that of possoss- 
inga reddish wood (whence the name). 

The species of 
the genus Ery- 
throxylon have 
been differently 
grouped in classes 
by different au- 
thors. 

De Candolle dis- 
tinguishes two 



which the following list given by the 
author is believed to be as complete as 
it can be obtained at present: 
SiKtninh : Coca. 
Peruvian: Cuca. 
(fuarigiun : Hayo. 
Brazilian (native) : Ypadii. 
Other names, given by European 
authors are: Coca Peruvianorum 
(Johnston); Coca Peruina (Hernan- 
dez); Coca occidental (Fragosoi; 
Coca herba (Benzon); Hierva Cuca 
Myrto similis Indica 
a); Erythroxylum Peruviano- 



of the chapter on the 
to this place.— Ei). 



to the characters 
of the leaves, viz., 
Ponninervia and 
Areolata. the lat- 
ter of which are 
distinguished by 
two lateral ribs, 
running almost 
parallel to the 
main-rib and run- 
ning in a curve 
over the second- 
ary ribs. Martius 
divides them into 
two sections, ac- 
cording to dis- 
tinctions in the 
flowers. Peyritsch 
(in Martius, Flora 
BraailA adopts in 
the main the clas- 
sification of Mar- 
tius, but super- 
adds the charac- 
teristics of the 
leaves as decisive 
motives. 

So far as the 
existing literature 
shows, only a few 
species are used 
medicinally or in 
the arts. 

The very dense 
wood, as well as 
the bark of sever- 
al species, which 
yields a reddish- 
brown dye-stuff 
soluble in water, 
are employed for 
technical p u r- 
poses. The leaves, 
buds, bark of the 
trunk and root, 
and the scarlet 
fruits have been 
used in medicine. 

ERYTHROXYLON 
COCA, 




This species of 
Coca, particularly 
interesting at tho 
present time, has 
been called by a variety of names, of 

* Abstract of selected chapter* Of a pamphlet en- 
titled: Dm Cocablatl. Erne pharmnk<>frnoatbvrh« 
Abhaudlug Ton t»r .I>.vr NrTinuv. A**l*lent an il.-r 
Lehrkanxel fur Hharmakoloirie und rtiarmakog. 
unite mi dcr K. K. L'nitenuttil in Wien. *»o. Wien, 
lSh*. <Wlth platea.) (With tho sanction of the 
author i 

t A*t 

genera Kryihroxvlon Mid Sethla. which are frr 
quentlj coni>ilnr<i In one genu* 
J Thi» ha* also been claascd anionic the Mai 
(Lindleyi. Malplglilmw (Marliual anil 
tbain and I ' 

>1 



Structure of Coca Inures. 

Km 1 . Coca Leave* a, Upper surface. f>, Ijjwor Calcium Oxalate. «. 

surface with the Iwo cliaracirri.tie fold* f. Stoma. IJ. Larger 

Kio. t. Cms* Section, enlarged a) diameter* Vascular Bundle. 

folds, f", fold over the median nb. Fro. t. Horizontal View 

Pia 1. Vertical Section of th» Leaf, enlarged. Stiiface. 

o. Epidermis of Upper Surface, h, l'nhssde I'aren- Kin, .V Ilnrlxontal Ylew 
chjuia. c. Cortical I'arenchyma d. Crr.tal* of 



usvfn, .Von i oeaeru ei •prcin ofuiifiirum. V. 
rdlnjc to him. the fanolv comprise* the two 
ra Krjihroxvlon and Sethla. which are fre 



rum iPrescotti: Erythroxylum peru- 
ano con hnjas ovales y drupas de seis 
angulos (Unanuei; Peruvian Tobacco 
• Calkins). 

[The botanical description of the tree 
and its organs is omitted by the author 
and also by us. We have transposed 

the following aulhorilie* mar be consulted : v. Mar- 
tins. Betrige xur Kenntnias der I'tl.mzeniriittung 
Krythroxilon in AbK. ,1. K. B»«t Akad. d. Win., 
III. iMuuchen. lIMSi. up. Bt, 410. Al*o the Erv- 
throxvlicea- by Job. Feyntach, in flora flrowf.. 



our abstract 
•maoogm 
Dkioo.) 



Commercial coca leaves are oblong- 
ly ovate or obovate, 3 to 8 Cm. (Hi to 
3, inch) long, 2 to 4} Cm. (| to 11 inch) 
broad, and have a thin Btalk, about 4 
to 5 Cm. 1 1 i to 2 inch. I in length. They 
are pointed at both ends, or only at 
tlie base, at the apex rounded off, 
blunt or slightly indented, and always 
provided with a 
small, short, pro- 
jecting point, 
which is often 
found broken off ; 
margin entire, 
quite thin, revo- 
lute, stiff and brit- 
tle. The upper 
surface is olive- 
colored, the under 
surface is yellow- 
ish or grayish- 
green; both sides 
are dull, glabrous, 
and covered with 
a very thin waxy 
coating. 

Upon the lower 
surface, the main 
rib appears very 
strong and pro- 
minent, . running 
to the apex of the 
leaf. From this 
main rib arise, 
almost at right 
angles, more or 
less prominent 
secondary ri bs, 
which appear, 
however, more 
prominent on the 
upper surface 
than upon the 
lower. The less 
prominent second- 
ary ribs resolve 
themselves, im- 
mediately beyond 
their point of ori- 
gin, into numer- 
ous, fine, ]K>lygo- 
nal, anastomos- 
ing meshes; but 
the stronger, ones 
run in a curve 
to about the mid- 
dle or outer third 
of the lamina, and 
then fork out in 
such a way that 
the upper branch- 
es of the lower 
ribs combine with 
the lower branch- 
es of the next 
higher ones. 
Further ramifica- 
tion takes place 
inside of these 
spaces, so that the 
leaf, when viewed 
b y transmitted 
light, appears to 
be divided into 
luraerable, very .small, polygonal 



of Lower Surface 
a ; Smaller 



of Epidermis of Upper 
of Epidermis of Lower 



The lower surface of by far the lar- 
gest majority of the leaves exhibits a 
very characteristic feature. At either 
side of the mid-rib, there extends from 
the base to the apex, in a flattened 
curve, distant at its furthest |*>int 
from the main rib only li to 2 Mm., a 
fine line, which, on first appearance, 
looks like a teniler lateral rib, but, on 
is found to run 



Google 
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continuously nlong the surface over 
the deeper situated cross-ribs. 

According to P. Brown, Martins, and 
other observers, these lines or st ripes 
arc simply folds caused by the pres- 
sure brought by the edges of the leaves 
(while rolled in the budi against the 
nerves. 

Fig. 2 shows the characteristic 
folds, as well as the anatomical struc- 
ture of the leaf in cross-section, under 
a magnifying power of 20 diameters. 

The epidermis of the upper surface, 
viewed in horizontal section (Fig. 4), 
consists i if irregularly polygonal, color- 
lews cells, which are nearly rectangu- 
lar in cross-section (Fig 3, «). Below 
these cells are seen the circular out- 
lines of the jmlisade-cells (Fig. 3, b). 
The epidermis of the lower surface 
(Fig. 5), viewed horizontally, likewise 
presents irregularly polvgoiuU. but 
more narrow cells, with the outline of 
n double- walled circle either occupying 
the middle of the cell or adhering to 
one side of the cell-wall. These circles 
are nothing more than a pnpillous pro- 
jection of the strong walls of the cells 
seen in Fig. 9, e, which otherwise 
much resoluble the epidermis cells of 
the upjier surface. The very numer- 
ous stomnta (Fig. 3,/. see also Fin- 5) 
are arranged in groups, very small, 
mt anted at the same level as the epi- 
dermis-cells, and communicate with a 
roomy air-space. 

The palisade parenchvma (Fig. 3, b) 
contains much chlorophyll, a variety 
of tannic acid coloring ferrous salt 
green, and occasionally some crystals 
of calcium oxalate (Fig. 3, d). 

Next follows the cortical paren- 
chyma (Fig. 3. c), composed of irregu- 
larly combined cells, containing a 
much smaller quantity of chlorophyll, 
and now and then some crystals of 
oxalate of calcium, with a very small 
quantity of tannin. Only in very 
young, fresh leaves could minute 
drops of a yellow ethereal oil be no- 



[ rhe minute anatomy, very carefully 
given by the author, does not present 
any very remarkable features, and is 
therefore omitted here. — Ed. Am. 
Drcoo.] 

possible substitutions. 

Though no proof can at present be 
adduced that any of the following 
have actually been used as fraudulent 
substitutes for the genuine coca leaf, 
yet the author thinks it not impossible 
that such an attempt might be made 
some time or other, and therefore 
enumerates certain other species of 
Erythroxylon, the leaves of which are 
more or less similar to those of the 
genuine coca. Such specie are : 

1. E. lineot a twn D. C. Leaves ellip- 
tical, lower surface Bea-green. 

2. E. areokitum Jacq. Leaves obo- 
vate. or oblongly ohovate, emarginate 
at the apex. 

3. E. catantctorum Spr. Leaves 
elliptical, pointed at the base, rounded 
at the apex. 

4. E. panammse Turcz. Leaves lan- 
ceolate or oblongly -lanceolate, narrow- 
ed at both ends. 

The leaves of E. mexiennum H. B. 
K., E. riyiduluin D. (_'., and E. MM&- 
noide# PI. et Z. show the same lateral 
lines as the true coca nnd the preced- 
ing leaves, but are distinguished by 
their more or less leathery condition. 

E. Mamjcuca Mart. h;w thin, ellip- 
tical and pointed leaves, 2J to 9 niches 
long. Thi.se of E. mirmphylhim St. 
Hil. are only 2-3 Cm. (| U inch) law,, 
coriaceous, oval, and slightly con- 
tracted at the base. 

None of the preceding have so far 
been chemically examined. It re- 
mains to be seen whether any of them 
will turn out to contain cocaine. 

[T<.brc«n»nu<-d] 
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The Spooi tic Gravity of Commercial 
Glycerin. 

From a papier on the " Examination 
of Commercial Glycerin," by FT. L 
Sulman and E. E. Berry, in The 
Analyst (January, MM), we abstract 
the following regarding the specific 
gravity of glycerin : 

The specific gravity of glycerin aj>- 
pears to be a subjoct upon which some 
amount of doubt exists, the values as- 
signed to it by different authorities 
differing considerably. It is usually 
assumed to be 1.200. but this figure is 
undoubtedly too low, more trust- 
worthy determinations placing it 
nearer 1,270. Champion and Pellet 
give it at 1.264 at 15 C. ; Vogel. Fuchs 
as 1.266 (the value adopted by Allen 
in his " Commercial Organic Analy- 
sis"); Fabian places it at 1.261 at 
17.5 , which, assuming the coefficient 
of expansion of glycerin to be 0.0006, 
gives 1.263 nt 15° C. ; Chevroul, 
Schweikert, assign 1.267; and Lenz, 
at 13 C. the figure 1.2691 (adopted 
by Roscoe and Schorlemmer), which 
would be 1.2675 at 15 C. and it is this 
figure, confirming, as it does, the inde- 
pendent determinations of Chevreul 
and Schweikert. which we prefer to 
take; and experience having shown 
that it is quite possible to obtain twice 
distilled glycerin in a high degree of 
purity, with a density of 1.267 and 
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slightly over. Lena is, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain, the only 
authority who has controlled his final 
results by combustion. Tho lower 
values obtained by other chemists are 
readily explained by the very great 
difficulty experienced in driving off 
the last one or two per cent of water 
from otherwise pure glycerin without 
effecting slight decomposition, and 
producing colored products. Substi- 
tuting the above chosen value in 
Vogel's well known formula: 

12C7.5-W00 D 
aTttJj u ' 
where D is the observed gravity, tho 

Ktrcentage of glycerin in aqueous so- 
tion may be ascertained with ap- 
proximate accuracy. 

The Bpeciftc gravity of commercial 
samples does not necessarily indicate 
whether the glycerin is crude or dis- 
tilled, although as a rule, the former 
article, often heavily charged with 
salts, albuminous and other organic 
matter, is considerably higher in gra- 
vity than the distilled. The crude 
glycerin from soap leys may bo boiled 
down to 1.300, 1.320, and even to 1.360, 
but the glycerin from candle factories, 
obtained by the lime saponification, 
or by the sulphuric acid process, is 
always lower tlian this. Commercial 
distilled glycerin is rarely met with 
abovo 1.261. It may be worth men- 
tioning that the graviy of glycerin as 
shown by the hydrometer is generally 
two or three degrees too high. 



[OniaiXAL )i>i! ... i j : 

A NEW FORM OF THERMOME- 
TER. 

BT CHAKLEB RICE. 

Com years ago, while making a se- 
O _ lies of experiments involving the 
taking of the temperature of a small 
volume of liquid contained in small 
capsules or bookers, 1 found it impos- 
sible to obtain reliable results with the 
usual long stem thermometers, and I 
experienced great difficulty in obtain- 
ing a trustworthy thermometer with 
very short stem, so as to permit at 



rial 



portion of the 
the wht 



or the whole bulb to lie 
in the liquid. It occurred to 
me then, that for the purpose above 
mentioned, as well as for many < 
uses, a modification of the shape 
position of tne bulb of the thermome- 
ter would bo a useful improvement. 
Thermometers in which tne bulb con- 
sists of a coil of tubing filled with mer- 
cury have long been in use for ordi- 
nary and domestic purjMi.se>. It only 
remained to give another direction to 
the stem so that it would stand upright 
when the coil was placed on a flat sur- 
face. A considerable number of thete 
tbermometers (not graduated) were 
made by the manufacturer at that 
time, to be kept in stock for future use, 
and to allow them to season. One ot 



them, now three years old, has re- 
cently beeu graduated for me, and the 
graduation examined by the Ther- 
mometry Bureau of the Observatory 
of Yale College. The differences from 
true temperature, ascertained for 
irach separate degree, are quite small, 
and not more than are to be found in 
all good thermometers. It fulfils all 
the conditions it was designed tor, 
though a still further improvement is 
in contemplation, namely, to cause the 
stem to arise from the centre of the 
coil, instead of from the outside, which 
will diminish the diameter of the coil. 
The thermometer graduated for me 
has a stem of six inches in length, and 
a cod of two inches in diameter. It is 
graduated from 32 to 120 F. The 
thermometers of this shape, thus far 
made, are not intended tor tempera- 
tures beyond about 125 F., though 
they could be nuide to run as high as 
others should there be any demand for 
them. The fact that they will stand 
upright of their own accord makes 
tneiu very useful in many operations. 
Accompanying this pajier is an illus- 
tration of tne tnermometer. Tho manu- 
lacturer is Giuseppe Tagliabue, of 
New York. 

A New Element. 

The discovery of a new non-metallic 
element is announced by Mr. C. Wink- 
ler (Berichte, XIX., 210), for which 
the name " germanium," and the ab- 
breviated symbol Ge, are proposed. 
The new metalloid is said to have been 
found in a mineral from Freiberg, 
known as "argyrodite " rich in silver. 
Further particulars of the discovery 
are promised in another communica- 
■ tion. 

Lanolin. — This is a name applied to 
a fatty substance extracted from the 
natural wool-grease or suint, and inti- 
mately mixed with about 20 per ceiit 
of water. Jaffe and Dannstadter of 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin, lately 
succeeded in working out a process by 
which the difficult problem of purify- 
ing wool-grease has been practically 
solved. One of the products obtained 
was found to be, wheuipure, absolutely 
neutral, unsajiouifiable, nnd having 
the remarkable proj>erty of being able 
to take up over 100 per cent of water, 
forming a very soft vehicle for apply- 
ing remedies. 

As put on the market, lanolin al- 
ready contains 20 jier cent of water. 
It is a yellowish-white mass of the 
consistence of simple ointment. — 
Pharm. Centralhalle. So. 46. 
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{OftlMXAL COHWCMCATIOM.) 

ON TEREBENE, TERPENS, TER- 
PIN, AND ALLIED BODIES. 

WE have received a number of in- 
quiries from correspondents re- 
garding several mcmliera of the tur- 
pentine groupof chemicals which have 
lately been recommended in medicine. 
The statements ina<le by our corre- 
spondents, as well as the indiscrimi- 
nate method of spelling the terms in- 
quired about, convinces us I hat there 
is a great deal of contusion existing re- 
garding the nature of these bodies. 
Indeed; we have mason to know that 
them is even a good deal of confusion 
among medical authors in this respect, 
since we have s«>en one and the same 
substance called by two or three dif- 
ferent names in different art icles con- 
tained in one and the same journal. 
But there is not only confusion among 
some of the recent medical writers, 
and the average readers of pharma- 
ceutical and medical journals, but 
there has even been some contusion 
among the authorities who have 
studied the subject, and who have re- 
corded the results of their experiment", 
as may be seen by the not unfmqucnt 
occurrence of contradictory figures or 
observations attributed to apparently 
tho same substance by different ob- 
servers. To some extent this may be 
owing to the circumstance— pointed 
out to us by a friend residing in the 
midst of the turpentine districts, and 
making a special st udy of the products 
— that some investigations were not 
started from absolutely certain prem- 
ises, the experiments* being perhaps 
performed with products of (afferent 
origin or mode of preparation than had 
been reported to tho experimenter. It 
is to be hojH>d that a renewed study of 
the products, on the spot, by a com- 
petent authority, will clear up some of 
the doubtful points. 

Among the organic hydrocarbons 
there is a series distinguished by the 
generic name: 

Terpenea. which have the composi- 
tion Ci.Hk or a multiple of this, and 
am sometimes also called camphenes. 

These may be considered as addition- 
products of hydrocarbons of the aro- 
matic or benzol scries, the close rela- 
tionship being, among other proofs, 
shown oy the fact that, when iodine is 
made to act upon oil of turpentine, the 
products are, almost quantitatively, 
cymol and hydriodic acid 

C„H„ + I a = C.H., + 2HI 
oil tur- iodic cymol hydriodic 
l-entine acid. 

Terpenes have the faculty of uniting 
directly, that is, of forming addition 
products— with halogen acids as well 
as with water. They are also verv 
easily polymerised, that is, condensed 
to multiple molecules, each containing 
two or more of the simple molecule 
Oi*Hm— either by heat alone (under 
pressure), or by the intervention of 
certain reagents, such as sulphuric 
acid, boron fluoride, etc. 

The word ferine is used as a generic 
term to denote any one or all the 
members of this class of bodies. 

It is not used, as such and by itself 
alone, to denote any individual tor- 
pene; but in association with other 
words — terjiene hydrate, terpene chlo- 
rides, terpene mono-, di-chloride, etc. 
— it designates special individuals. 

The word camphene, on the other 
hand, though it has been and is even 
at present sometimes employed in a 
generic sense, equivalent to terpene. is 
at the same time specially applied to a 
particular kind ot terpene, as will be 
spen directly. Fur this reason, it will 
be best to abandon the generic use of 
the term camphene entirely . 

To facilitate the explanation of the 
subject, the following scheme is in- 
serted hem, which exhibits the mom 



important member? of this group and 
their derivatives, together with their 
relations : 

Terpene*: Ci.Hu or (Ci<Hn)x 

A. \atnral Terjtenea. 
tembenthene ( from oil of turpen- 
australene ( tine 

(and others). 

B. Artificial Terpenes. 

camphene (and temltenei 
colophene 

(and terpenes from many vola- 
tile oils: cajeputene, cedrene, 
menthene, etc.. etc.). 

C. Deri rat ire* of French Oil of 
Turpentine (tembenthene) only. 

terpene hydrate. 

D. Derirativea of any Variety of Oil 
of Tnrjientine. 

terpene hydrochloride 

terpin hydrate 

terpin 

terpinol 

terpmene 

terpilene (terpinylene). 

1. Oil of Turpentine, the most abun- 
dant source of terpenes, is obtained by 
the distillation of turpentine, the natu- 
rally exuding balsam or oleo resin of 
coniferous trees. 

There are two chief varieties: 

a. The la-royyre— turning the plane 
of polariztd light to the left. 

Of this kind is the French oil of ter- 
pentine, obtained from Pinna maritima 
Poiret (= Pinna Pinuxter Solander). 
The boiling-point of this oil is 155 C. 
(311 F.I, and the spec. grav. 0.8749 at 
(> C. (32 F.i. 

The oil of turpentine distilled from 
Venice turpentine, the product of 
ljirix europa-a D, C, and that obtain- 
ed from Canada balsam, derived from 
Abie* balxamea Marshall and allied 
species of Abie.', are likewise la?vo- 
gyre. But the latter is not a commer- 
cial product, and the former is not 
common. 

b. The de.rtroyyre- turning the ray 
of polarized light to the right. 

Of this kind is all that is produced 
in the United States, from Pinna Tada 
L-. and Pimm aitatrali* Michaux ( = 
Phi ux pa I nxt rix Miller i AIbo all that 
iS distilled in Russia. Sweden, and else- 
where from Pimm* xilrextrix L. 

There are also varieties of oil of tur- 
pentine which are compounds of the 
two preceding. 

Most Russian oil of turpentine, which 
is chiefly derived from Pinna xi I vest ria 
L. and Pinna Ijrdebtmrii Kndlicher, 
(Larix xibirica Lcdebour) is composed 
of a very large proportion of dextro- 
gyre (Wiling at ab. 171 C. = 3a!).8 F.i 
mixed with a little lwvogyre (boiling 
at 157 C. = 314. 6" F.) oil of turpen 
tine. It is not. known what may lie 
the cause of this. But it appears 
probable that it is due to the simulta- 
neous presence of turpentines derived 
from different species of Finns, when 
the oil is distilled off. A correct 
knowledge of this question can only 
be obtained by examining absolutely 
authentic simples of the several tur- 
pentines. 

Scotland also produces some oil of 
tiiqientine, composed to about J of a 
dextrogvre and s of ala'vogyro por- 
tion. The former boils at 151! -159 C. 
(312.8 -318.8 F.)j the latter at 171' C. 
(339.8 F.i. 

So calle 1 German oil of turpentine 
is almost exclusively produced in Rus- 
sia, though small quantities are made 
hem and them in Germany from Pinnx 
xilrextrix L.. Pinnx niyra Link, P. 
rotnndata Link, and Pinnx Attiex L. In 
Austria, some oil of turi»entine is also 
ma le from Pinna Ijaricio Poiret, but 
it is not known to us what the optical 
properties of this oil are. 

From any of the above oils of tur- 
pentine, which in their crude state 
are contaminated with resin, organic 
acids and other impurities, the hydro- 
carbon or terpene may be obtained in 
a pure state by the following process, 
in which neither the heat nor the ma- 



genta employed am energetic enough 
to modify the nature of the terpene. 

The crude oil of turpentine is first 
washed with a dilute solution of caustic 
soda, until it ceases to have an acid 
reaction, and then distilled in vacuo. 
By selecting the proper fraction of the 
distillate, the pure terpene may be ob- 
tained. 

As there are oils of turpentine of 
npposiie optical properties, so there am 
two kinds of terpenes, namely : 

a. Terebenthene (or trrelmtene) 
which is la'vogym, mid only obtained 
from French and other left-polarizing 
oil. The tembenthene from French 
oil of turpentine boils at 156 C. (312.8 
F. I and has a spec. grav. of 0.8767 at 
0 C. (32 F.I. The corresponding fig- 
ures of other left-polarizing teieben- 
thenes am not certain. 

b. Anxtralene, which is dextrogym, 
and obtained from American and 
other right-polarizing oil. The boiling- 
point and specific gravity of thiH ap- 
pear to vary somewhat according to 
the source. 

It has been pointed out above that 
terpene^ in general, are very easily 
polymerized. So it is, for instance, 
only necessary to heat oil of turpentine 
to 900 0. (572 F.) in sealed tubes. 
It will then be changed into a mixture 
of metatereltenthene (probably Ci.Hu), 
boiling above 360 C. (660* T.); and 
into either of the following two iso- 
meric varieties of the original terpene: 
I. de.rtnhisotereltenthene, and 2. 7rnv>- 
isoterebenthene, according as a right or 
left-polarizing terpene has lieen used. 
These products, not being, however, of 
practical interest, will not lie further 
described hem. 

When oil of turpentine is shaken 
with sulphuric acid, it is converted 
into camphene, terpilene, cymol, colo- 

phene, add a hydrocarbon : • ',. h, Ac- 
cording as a right or left-polarizing oil 
has been employed, a corms|K»ndingly 
is darizing camphene is produced. Yet 
by repeatedly distilling or shaking the 
product with sulphuric acid, them is 
at last produced a variety of cam- 
phene which is optically inactive, and 
which is the substance named. 

2. Tereltene — It was St. Claire De- 
ville who first studio! the terebene 
produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon oil of turpentine. J. Riban 
Hulietequently found that this "tere- 
bene*' was not a puresubstance* Comities 
Rend., vol. 79, 1547; 77,483>. The latter 
chemist treated oil of turpentine, boil- 
ing at 156 -160 C with one-twentieth 
of its weight of sulphuric acid, avoid- 
ing the development of t«K> much heat, 
and after twenty-four hours he dis- 
tilled the supernatant liquid, pre- 
viously washed with soda-solution, 
and dried. The fraction boiling below 
250 C. (482 F.i was treated five to 
eight times in the same manner. At 
each distillation, there was formed 
sulphurous acid and water. The pro- 
duct finally obtained was optically 
inactive, and could lie split, by frac- 
tional distillation, into the following 
substances: 

1. Terebene, boiling at 155 -156 C. 

2. Cymol. boiling at 174 -176 C. 

3. A camphor-like body, lsiiling at 
about 200 (.'.. and melting at 169= C. 

4. f'olophene. Isdling at 318 -320 C. 

5. Higher boiling bodies. 

That jxirtion of the original crude 
substance which boiled between 155' 
and 186 C. was treated with metallic 
sodium before being subjected to frac- 
tional destination. 

The "pure terebene" thus obtained 
by Riban was a colorless, mobile liquid, 
not Incoming solid when cooled to 
27 C. (81 F.i, and possesing a faint 
odor. 

Rilmn found the specific gravity of 
his terebene to be 0.877 at 0 C. (32 P.), 
and 0.860 at 20 C. (68' F.i. OrlowBky 
found it to be 0,8624 at 15 C. (59 F.), 
which agrees with the ttgurcsof Riban. 

Terebene, in the form in which it is 
pmjiamd by manufacturers and em- 
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ployed in medicine, newly corre- 
sponds, in physical and chemical 
properties, with* the terebene of Hiban 
just described. In practice, it is not 
considered necessary to be very par- 
ticular aliout the exact boiling-point of 
the fraction collected. The chief re- 
quirement is, that it shall 1m optically 
inactive, and free from those portions 
which boil above 160 C. 

A few authorities still recognise the 
existence of terebene as a chemical 
individual, while others prefer to re- 
gard it merely as optically inactive 
camphene. 

Hi ban himself distinguished two 
varieties of inactive camphene, which 
he prepared by heating terpene chlo- 
rides with dry sodium acetate or 
stcarate. These two substances are 
both crystalline, melt at 47 C. (IlfiF. ), 
and boil at 157 C. (31 J. 6 F.l, and are 
probably identical. 

Riban states that his terobene is a 
colorless mobile liquid. When the 
crude terebene, however, which is ob- 
tained by the process to be described 
below, is purified bs much as possible, 
and freed from high- or low-boiling 
fractions, it forms a white crystalline 
mass, melting at alsait SO* C. (122 F.), 
and boiling at nbout 160' C. «20 F.) 
These two values, when corrected to 
normal tem|ieratiire and pressure, so 
closely approach those given above on 
Hibau's authority for the inactive 
eainphenes that they m . probably be 
considered as identical. 

However this supposed identity may 
eventually turn out, the name tereltene 
appears to In- confined to a well-charac- 
terized substance, and, being free from 
ambiguity, should be retained at least 
as a medical and commercial term. 



This substance, terobene, differs 
from cymol only by having two more 
atoms of hydrogen, and is closely re- 
lated to it. and through it to the benzol 
group, for cymol itself is now recog- 
nized as propyl -toluol.* 

The preparation of. and furt'ier de- 
tails regarding medicinal terebene will 
be given further on. 

It has tieen stated that one of the pro 
ducts of the treatment of oil of turpen- 
tine by sulphuric acid is oolophene. 
This does not specially interest us here ! 
but it may be remarked that, when 
the crude product obtained by mixing 
oil of turpentine and sulphuric acid is 
distilled with steam (which eaUseg 
crude " terebene" to pans over) there 
remains in the retort crude eolophme, 
which, when distilled by itself, like- 
wise yields camphene, terpdene, cv- 
mol, and the hydrocarbon C,.Hi.. 

3. Terpene Hydrate: C..H,..H,0. 
This substance is derived from left- 

polarizing (French, etc.) oil of turpen- 
tine. It may be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Mix 2 parts of French oil of turpen- 
tine with 3 parts of 90 ]K*r cent alco- 
hol and 1 part of sulphuric acid of 
spec. gr. 1.C40, shake frequently at 
first, then set aside for twelvo days, 
separate the tcqs-ne and rectify it, 
preserving the potion boiling between 
218 -220 t\ (424 428' F.) It is an oily 
liquid, of the spec. grav. 0.9201 at II* 
C. (64.4 F.), insoluble in water, but 
soluble in a mixture of 2 parts of 90 
per cent alcohol and 1 part of sulphu- 
ric acid (up. gr. 1.640). 
Profluct* obtainable from any Kind of 
Oil of Turpentine. 

4. Terpene Hydrochloride*. When 
hydrochloric acid g is is passed through 
any kind of oil of turpentine, best after 
its dilution with benzol or carbon di- 
sulphide. a solid substance terpene 
(mono-) hydrochloride, Ci.H,..HCl is 

• Hnv* i- c,n f 

rkfimt ik hrnvJ In which 1 nt of l.ydroirrn la re- 
placd l.t HOIhydlwtyl) : C.H, HO ^ 

T.dHM la be.,«ol in which 1 at. of lirrtroRm (a re- 
placed hy incihyl |CII,>. and •» il istim* armlnroua 
to phenol Itself. 11 ho* l*en deflnisl a> plK-nyl^n™ 



c,ir.cii,ec,H„. 

, 9"*"!' " r ™'P.vl Toluol In toluol in which an ad 
dnioiml at of hvdnwn (of the benzol miHeuai la 
rji-lac^l by propyl ,C,H,, : C.II.CH, C,H, ^C 14 - 
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formed which is also known as " artifi" 
cial camphor." It is solid, resembles 
camphor in appearance and odor, is 
insoluble in water, easily soluble in 
alcohol, but cannot be sublimed with- 
out alteration. 

On treating oil of turpentine with 
strong hydrochloric acid, alBo on simi- 
larly treating terpin hydrate (see be- 
low"), or terpinol (see below i, orterj>ene 
hydrate (see alxive), dihydrochloride of 
terpene C,.H,..2HC1 is formed. This 
forms rhombic crystals, melting at 48° 
C. (118.4 F.). 

Other hydrochlorides exist, but are 
not of special interest here. 

5. Terjnn Hydrate: C,oIIi.(TI,0),.- 

H. O. 

This may be prepared from any 
kind of oil of tur]R'iitine. Of pure 
terpene* only those yield this sub- 
stance which have the lower boiling- 
points. Terpene* boiling at altout 176' 
0. (348.8 F. i and over, yield none. 

This substance, which must neither 
be confounded in name with terpene 
hydrate, nor in appearance with ter- 
pene dihydrochloride, or other similar 
bodies, is formed in various ways. It 
is slowly produced when oil of tur- 
pentine remains for some time in con- 
tact with water. More rapidly, by ex- 
ptwing 8 parts of oil of turpentine, 2 
parts of nitne acid (spec. gr. 1.250), 
and 1 pnrt of alcohol of 80 per cent, to 
the air in a shallow vessel, frequently 
agitating at first. Or by mixing in n 
flask 1 volume of nitric acid (sp. gr. 

I. 4001. 1 vol. of WfKMl-spirit. and 2J 
vol. of oil of turpentine, agitating fre- 
quently during two days," then pour- 
ing into an open dish, and nddiug 
small quantities of wood-spirit every 
other day. 

Terpin hydrate crystallizes in large, 
transparent, rhombic cr . ste^s, which 
lost- 1 mol. of water at 100' C. (212 ¥.) 
and becomes terpin ;see the next fol- 
lowing^. Mere exposure over sulphu- 
ric acid will also drive out the third 
molecule of water. The crystals are 
inodorous and tastch'ss, soluble in 2(>0 
part* of cold and 2i parts of boiling 
water, in about 7 parts of 85 - nleohol, 
and easily also in ether. From hot 
glacial acetic acid they may be ob- 
tained of great size and beauty. Crys- 
tals of this comjiound. of considerable 
size, are sometimes met with in trunks 
of pine trees. 

This terpin hydrate has recently 
been recommended by Uqiine as " the 
best expectorant in existence." Hoe 
article m our January number, p. 10. 

6. Terpin : C,.H,.(H,0),. 
When terpin hydrate has been de- 
prived of the. third molecule of water, 
it becomes •'anhydrous" terpin: 
C,.H,.0i. This melts' at 103 C. (217.4* 
F.), subliming in slender needles, and 
boils at 240 0. MssT F.). It is very 
hygroscopic, and changes to terpin 
hydrate by mere exposure to moist air. 

When treated with anhydrous phos- 
phoric acid iP.Oi. it is converted into 
•• tercl>ene " and colophene. 

The name terpin has been used by 
some authors if. i. Flilekiger. Phnrm. 
Chemie . 320 sqq.) as denoting terpin 
hydrate : C..H,.(H,0>,. It is better, 
however, to apply the two terms as 
explained nbovo. 

7. Terpinene. When terpin is treat- 
ed with moderately strong sulphuric 
acid, there result* terpinene, lM>iling at 
176.3-181.5* C. (340-3.-.8 F.), and opti- 
cally inactive (Luub:-tdieimer). 

8. Terpinol: <t\.H,.),H,(). 
If an aqueous solution of terpin be 

heated with a small quantity of hydro- 
chlunc acid, terpinol is produced, 
which is an oily liquid, having an odor 
resembling that of hyacinths, bods nt 
168° a (234.4° F.l, and has the spec 
gr 0.852. 1 

The same substance may also be pro- 
duced by boiling terinTne dihydro- 
ehlonde with water or with nlcoholic 
potassa. Or. by distilling terpin with 
moderately dilute sulphuric acid. 

9. Terpilene or Terjnnyleue ; C'„.H,.. 
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This body is formed by warming 
terpene dihydrochloride (of the melt- 
ing point 48"' C. = 1 19 F. ) by iteelf . Or. 
by boiling terpin with a mixture of 1 
vol. of sulphuric acid and 2 vol. of 
water, and fractionating the product. 
It boils at 176-178 C. (340-352" F.), and 
has the spec. grav. 0.8526 at 15° C. 

It will be noticed that a compara- 
tively small change in the kind or 
strength of acids or other modifica- 
tions in manipulating oil of turpen- 
tine and terpenes in general may re- 
sult in the formation of substances 
differing considerably from ench other. 
It is, however, nnt at nil improbable 
that some of these, now recognised as 
choiiifcal individuals, will in the fu- 
ture be shown not to have a sejwate 
existence. 

In conclusion we ehull give working 
processes for the preparation of 

Medicinal Terebene 
according to Dr. Hirsch :* 

Oil of Turpentine 1000 part*. 

.Sulphuric Acid, concentrated q. ». 

Solution of Soda . . . q. s. 

Mix the oil of turpentine with 25 
parts of sulphuric acid, in on? portion, 
and agitate thoroughly. When the 
heat generated thereby has become 
moderated to 70 C. (158° F.l, add an- 
other portion of 25 parte of sulphuric 
acid. Repeat this, in suitable inter- 
vals, with three more portions, each of 
25 parts, of the acid, taking care that 
the mixture do not acquire too high a 
temperature (if not properly watched, 
it might rise to 130 0 =206 F., and 
even higher). Shake the mixture for 
some time, in brief intervals, then set 
it aside for 24 hours. Remove the oil 
from the acid, wash the former with 
enough solution of soda to remove ail 
trace of acidity, then transfer the oil 
to a retort, and pass a brisk current of 
steam through it as long as any oil 
passes over. 

The distillate is crude terebene, and 
should be optically inactive (which is 
to be ascertained by means of a polari- 
scope). If it is wet yet inactive, but 
turns the _plane of polarized lifjlit either 



to the right or to the left Ith 
would happen only if French or other 
left-polanzmg oil had been originally 
used |. treat it again with sulphuric acid, 
in proportion of 5 parte of acid to 100 
of oil, and again distil with a current 
of steam. 

From the optically inactive product 
finally obtained, which is a mixture of 
terebene and other hydrocarbons, the 
real terebene is sei»arated by repeated 
fractional distillntion. nil portions boil- 
ing above 100 C. (320^ F.t being re- 
jected. 

When j»erfectly pure, terebene is a 
white crystalline" mass, In the form 
In which it used as an antiseptic, it 
appears as a clear, colorless, optically 
inactive liquid, having a pleasant odor 
iVcx.iiibling that of thyme, the spec, 
grav. 0.86O, and boiling nt nbout 150 C. 
i3l3 F.). 

Terebene has recently been highly 
recommended by Dr, Murrell as an 
excellent remedy in winter-cough, be^ 
giiiiiiug with doses of 0 or 6 drops on 
ugar every 4 hours, and increi*t6ing 
up to 20 minims. The only disadvnh' 
tage that has been noticed Is this, that 
it im parte a peculiar odor to the 1 urine, 
If used as a spray, from 1 to 2 di 
should bo diffused and inhaled every 
wee!,'. 

Shortly after Dr, Murrell had pub- 
lished his paper on this subject in the 
Brit. Sled. Journ., Dr, Bond, of 
Gloucester, claimed priority for the* 
application of tereliene in medicine, 
and implied that ite manufacture was 
protected by a patent. The patent, 
however, does not protect the manu- 
facture, since the product and tlx - " 
PTOC9U by which it is obtaiued were 
known to'chemiste long before. Any 
s is. therefore, at liberty to prepare it. 



• In Su/.(i'<Ni.ri»« l«r tirr zvritrH All 
f'i'iofw. f.rrm. ti»o, Berlin, 1N*.I 
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JAB COVBB. 

TBK cover, which is about the same 
diameter as the rim of the jar. i8 
■ of wood rendered waterproof by 
*h or paint. To opposite edges 
are secure i wire fastcnere made of 
iron or steel spring wire. The form 
of these wires is clearly shown in the 
engraving. The cover is placed on 
the jar by bringing one of the spring 
fasteners into engagement with the 
under Bide of the rim of the jar. then 
pulling the other fastener until it will 
pass over the rim, then pushing down 
the cover, and releasing the second 
fastener, which will engage with the 
rim. The cover is removed by pulling 
out one of the fasteners. The cover can 
be made to fit any size jar. This in- 
vention has been patented by Mr. W. 
F. McFarknd : particulars can lie had 
from Messrs. McFarland and Bowles, 
of Pleasant vi lie, O. — Scientific Ameri- 
can, March 13th, 1886, page 163. 

Milk- Wine or Kefir. 

Aocordixo to a recently published 
instruction of I>r. Rogelmann. of Graz 
(Austria), in the Deutsche Medizinal- 
Zeitung of January 14th, 1886, one 
volume of buttermilk is to be mixed 
with oneor two volumesof sweet milk, 
poured in a bottle, and allowed to 
stand. In three hours active fermen- 
tation will set in which, in about three 




BGirapd, of Dijon, France, is the 
• inventor of a pharmaceutical ajn 
pliance intended to facilitate tritura- 
tion, and the mixture of fatty bodies of 
different consistence or with powders. 
It is rather limited in its adaptability 
to pharmaceutical work ou a small 
scale but for working considerable 

?uantittes it may be of great assistance, 
t consists of two halves of a hollow 
ring of polished metal adapted to be 
firmly clamped together so that their 
edges form a close joint, and arranged 
on an axis that can be turned bv a 
crank or by a pulley and band. The 
axis is supported on a stand in such a 
manner that it can be tilted to any an- 
gle within 90 to facilitate the charging 
and emptying of the apparatus. The 
thorough admixture of tne contents of 
the machine is secured by means of a 
heavy metal ball which plays rather 
loosely in the annular cavity formed by 
the two disks. This ball needs to be o*f 
considerable weight to overcome tho 
resistance of the mass being treated, 
and the centrifugal force of the ma- 
chine when in motion.— Western Drug- 
gist, from r Union Pharmaceutitpie. 



Groot adopts for his dialyzed solution 
of albuminate of iron, the strength of 
1 part of ferric oxide (Fe.Oii in 500 
parts of the solution. 

The finished solution has a specific 
gravity of 1.010, is perfectly clear, has 
a slightly acid reaction, and a sweet 
and agreeable taste provided the pro- 
portion of iron above-mentioned is in 
solution in the state of albuminate. 

The solution remains unaltered for a 
considerable time, even in partly filled 
bottles. Neither heat nor the addition 
of alcohol changes it, and alkalies or 
even small quantities of acids may be 
added to it without affecting it. A so- 
lution of chloride of sodium, however, 
precipitates the albuminate, and from 
the latter, the albumen is separated by 
small quantities of acid . On evaporat- 
ing the solution at a temperature not 
exceeding 40 C, a dry product may 
be obtained, containing 2. M of iron. 
But as the compound in its dry form is 
soluble only with difficulty in the sto- 
mach, the author prefers the solution. 
—Journ. de Ph. d Anvtrn. 



Papayotin. 

Prof. Abraham Jacobi. of New 
York, reports four cases of diphtheria 
in which the membrane was digested 
and gradually dissolved away or at 
least detached in shreds by the applica- 
tion of a solution of papayotin. 
Papayotin, regarding which several 




days, will be at an end. The product 
is a fluid smelling like wine, and con- 
taining alcohol, carbonic acid, lactic 
acid, and caseinc. The following pre- 
cautions are to be observed in this in 
every way simple and inexpensive 
procedure. The sweet milk used 
ought not to lie wholly freed from the 
cream, and the bottles ought to be of 
a size that the milk fills only two- 
thirds of them. The fermenting milk 
is to be shaken daily vigorously (about 
three or four times), during which 
manipulation a cork is placed firmly 
in the liottle, but removed after tho 
shaking in order to allow the carbonic 
acid to escape. The opened bottle is 
t-j be placed in a horizontal position at 
least twice daily for a period of ten 
minutes, in order to let fresh air take 
the place of carbonic acid, and to thus 
prevent the stoppage of fermentation. 
If a very effervescent liquid Iks desired, 
the bottles are toward the close of the 
fermentation process allowed to stand 
continuously in a perpendicular posi- 
tion. In order to obtain new quanti- 
ties of this ' milk-wine," we add to a 
certain quantity of sweet milk one- 
flfth its volume of milk thus ferment- 
ed, ami are so able to continue this 
production ad libitum. The moot 
favorable temperature for the prepa- 
ration of this milk-wine is 15 C. (59° 
Fx—Therap. Gaz. 



Albuminate of Iron. 

A preparation under the name albu- 
minate of iron has been proposed or 
used frequently during the last few 
years, but its rather unstable charac- 
ter has l>een an obstacle to its more 
general employment. 

Mr. de Groot believes to have over- 
come this difficulty by starting, not 
with fresh white of egg— which cannot 
well Ik> filtered so as to be clear, and 
thereby renders the final product 
cloudy— but with dried egg albumen. 
His directions are as follows: Make a 
ten-per-cent solution of the latter, and 
filter. Add a dilute solution of sul>- 
liined ferric chloride, until the albu- 
minate of iron at first precipitated is 
entirely redissolved. by active stirring, 
in the excess of ferric chloride. Sub- 
ject the resulting solution, which has a 
very astringent and saline taste, to 
dialysis, until it no longer gives the 
the "chlorine reaction with nitrate of 
silver. In this manner, the whole of 
the excess of ferric chloride, free hy- 
drochloric acid, and other wilts, iNirtic- 
ularlv the chlorides of sodium and po- 
tassium i which might precipitate the 
albumen) are eliminated. Next reduce 
the whole to a definite weight. Since 
tho liquid, in consequence of the largo 
quantity of albumen it contains, lie- 
comes very* viscid ou evaporation, de 



notices will bo found in preceding 
volumes of this journal, is a vegetable 
digestive ferment obtained from the 
juice of the trunk, leaves, or fruit of 
the Pa paw-tree, Carica Papaya L. 

Prof. Jacobi states that he had used 
the substance some years ago, at first 
with moderate success, but was com- 
pelled to abandon it in consequence of 
its apparent variability. In fact, he 
stat**s that certain unsatisfactory sam- 
ples or lots were found to consist, " un- 
der the legitimate rules of modern 
tradesmen and manufacturers, of milk- 
sugar " Recently, however, he began 
to use the substance again, having 
probably received it from a more relia- 
ble source, and he finds it to be a most 
efficient agent, if properly used. He 
employs a solution containing 

Papayotin 1 part 

OUcerin 4 parts 

Water 4 » 

which is to be applied hourly to the 
diphtheritic membrane. In one case 
where tracheotony had been |ier- 
formcd, and the development of the 
pseudo-membrane progressed down- 
wards into the trachea and bronchi, 
the solution was applied by means of a 
feather from a live pigeon's wing, 
which was dipped in the solution and, 
being introduced through tho rubber 
tube in the trachea, was pushed down 
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and turned around several times ho oh 
to lOave ox much of the solution as 
possible in contact with the false mem- 
brane. After a few hours, shreds of 
the latter were coughed up. The 
treatment was continued through 
some days. More membranes came ; 
gradually they became softer and ma- 
cerated, and finally the secretion be- 
came muco purulent and mucous. 
Before the end of the second week the 
tube was removed. 

Physicians who wish to u»e papayo- 
tin should know that there are two 
kinds sold by manufacturers. One is 
the pure ferment ; and the other is a 
dilution containing only 25? of pure 
papayotin, the remainder being gene- 
rally milk-sugar. To judge from the 
price-lists of European manufacturers 
of chemicals, some of them prepare 
only the 25* dilution, which, if labelled 
merely " papayotin," is liable to dis- 
appoint those wishing to try the article 
in diphtheria. Some manufacturers 
quote both the 251 dilution and the 
pure ferment itself: for instance, Qehe 
& Co.. of Dresden. 

At first it was supposed that the 
milk-sap obtained from the fruits alone 
would be suitable for preparing larger 
quantities of papayotin, because i'r. 
Peckoldt found nearly eighty time? 
more papayotin in the fruit than in the 
leaves. But the latter being accessible 
in any quantity, while the fruit is not. 
it soon became evident that the leaves 
would liave to form the source. 

Much difficulty was at first encoun- 
tered in devising an easy method of 
preserving the milk-sap obtained from 
the leaves, so as to keep it active and to 
permit the subsequent extraction of 
the digestive ferment itself. It was 
found that the best method was to per- 
mit the sap to fall immediately into 
gly<i;riu, which prevented its decom- 
position, and diminished its annoying 
property to gelatinise. Home manu- 
facturers at that time attempted to pre- 
pare papayotin from the dried leaves of 
Cariea papaya, which they imported 
for the purpose, but without success. 
Only the frenii leaves can be used ; and 
as the tree grows to advantage, and 
abundantly, only in its own home, 
some plan had to be devised to facili- 
tate the collection and transportation 
of the crude juice. In April, 1882, Gehe 
& Co. reported I see New Rem., 1882. 
p. 177] that, while their papayotin was 
quite effective, they themselves did 
not place much confidence in it, and 
did not think that the article would 
have an assured future. About the 
same time, however. E. Merck, of 
Darmstadt (see Nkw Re*., 1882, 240 j 
appeared to nave been more successful, 
since he found his preparation to pep- 
tonize two hundred times its own 
weight of fresh blood-flbriu deprived 
of moisture, while other preparations 
were then on the market which were 
very inferior. 

From a report made by Gehe & Co. in 
1883 I New Rem.. 1883 174] it appears 
that the dried juice of Cariea papaya, 
which, previous to the preparation of 
papayotin, had to do duty as the crud ? 
icrment, was then no longer salable. 
At this time, also, these manufact urers 
liad been compelled, by the demands 
made upon them from physicians and 
others, to put on the market, not only 
the pure papayotin, but also a dilution 
containing 25> of it. which latter was 
in much greater demand than the 
former. It is. however, not at all un- 
likely that the weaker preparation was 
often ordered designedly tor the sake 
of economy, and many who tried the 
new agent probably remained in ignor- 
ance oi' t ho fact that they had a diluted 
preparation under their hands. In 
their September rei>orl of 1884 ( Amer. 
Drioo., 1881. 212], Gehe & Co. state 
that they have induced their South 
American agent to adopt the following 
process for the preparation of a crude 
papayotin, which is purified after its 
arrival in Europe. Before the adop- 



tion of this process, it was customary 
to inspissate the juice that was col- 
lected, and transport it thus to Eu- 
rope. The process mentioned by Gehe 
ft Co. is as follows: The fresh milky 
juice of the fruit (also leaves fj of 
Cariea papaya is diluted with water 
(which m saturated with chloroform, 
in case the aqueous liquid has to be kept 
so long that it would be liable to spoil) ; 
and, when the resinous particles have 
separated, the liquid is filtered ; or the 
liquid is mixed with just enough alco- 
hol to produce a slight precipitation of 
papayotin, which carries down with it 
all impurities. The clear liquid is now 
poured into about seven times its vol- 
ume of 9i>: alcohol, the resulting pre- 
cipitate strongly expressed on muslin, 
and dried with a very gentle heat. 

Citrate of Bismuth. 

Tuouuh the U. S. Ph. does not offi- 
cially recognizo a Liquor Bimnuthi — a 
preparation still considerably in vogue 
— it ha « supplied the deficiency in part 
by furnishing a formula for Bismuthi 
et Animonii Citras. which needs to be 
merely dissolved in water to obtain 
the desired solution of bismuth. This 
coni|K»und salt, however, requires for 
its preparation a citrate of bismuth, 
for which the U. S. Ph. provide** a 
working process based upon that pro- 
p.«<ed by Rother. The recent British 
Pnarmncoptcia atso gives a process for 
the preparation of tins salt, but both of 
them appear to be somewhat faulty, as 
has been pointed out repeatedly. The 
last paper referring to the subject, 
mainly with reference to the British 
formula, was recently read at the Ed- 
inburgh Chemists' Assistants' and Ap- 
prentices' Association, by Peter Mc- 
t£ .van, and we take from it the follow- 
ing portion (after CVitrm. and Drugg.); 

1 liaveobtnined by the [officinal] pro 
cesB, a citrate free from nitrate, vet 
not wholly ammonia-soluble; and this 
I tal:e t>> be due to the presence of oxy- 
citrate, the reaction between the ba- 
sic nitrate and citric acid being : 

aBiONO, * U,( '.H.O, = (BiO),C.H.O, + 
+aHNO„ 

This reaction is only partial, no 
doubt, but the nature of the process 
favors it. We have the same error of 
principle exemplified in Rotlier's pro- 
cess, now official in the U. S. P. In 
this process, bismuth sub-nitrate, 
citric acid, and water are boiled 
together. Here also, though the sub- 
nitrate undergoes complete decom- 
position, the product is not wholly 
ammonia-soluble. I have tried re- 
peatedly and cmnot get the desired 
lvsnli by this process, and others in 
whom I have much confidence have 
had the same experience. 

Ii was exjK-cted, owing to the intro- 
duction of oxide of bismuth into the 
1874 Addenda, that Wood's process 
would have Iweu adopted, and even 
Mr. Urnney takes the new process as 
Wood's; but it is not so. In Wood's 
process, bismuth oxide, preferably 
fresh, is dissolved in a mixture of so- 
lution of ammonia and ammonium ci- 
trate. This is a distinct advance on 
the old process, but it has one objec- 
tion, viz., an excess of ammonium 
citrate, which wo know to be unne- 
cessary. M. Mdhii, however, has 
proposed a process which is all that 
can he desired. M. M6hu dissolves 
crystallised bismuth ternitrate in a 
strong solution of citric acid, saturates 
one-half of the mixture with ammonia, 
then adds the other half of the mix- 
ture, when normal bismuth citrate is 
precipitated. 

I have had admirable results by this 
process, slightly modified. The citrate 
is precipitated in a bulky state, and 
when dried on bibulous paper in a hot- 
air oven, it is obtaine I in light and 
milk-white flakes, and forms with 
ammonia a bright, almost water- white 



solution, there not being a particle of 
insoluble re-ridue. Mehu brings for- 
ward the process ostensibly for the 
direct preparation of liquor bismuthi, 
but, as his original paper does not 
contain other than approximate quan- 
tities. I give a formula for a pint 
[British] of liquor. 
Take of 

Subnitrate of bismuth t or. 190 grains 

Citric acid... .1 oz. BO 

Nitric acid It 11. nt. 

Solution of ammonia ami distilled water, 
of each aeufllciency. 

Heat the subnitrate with the nitric 
acid until the salt has dissolved, and the 
solution has acquired the appearance 
of a syrup; with this mix the citric 
acid, previously dissolved in 1 oz. of 
water by the aid of heat; divide the 
solution into two equal portions, and 
to one portion a id solution of ammo- 
nia until the precipitate at first formed 
is rcdissolved; dilute with water to 
one pint, add the remaining portion 
of the bismuth solution with constant 
stirring, collect the precipitate on a 
calico filter, and wash with water un- 
til the washings are free from acid. 
Transfer the precipitate to a suitable 
vessel, and add solution of ammonia 
gradually, and with constant stirring, 
until the precipitate is just dissolved. 
Dilute with water to 1 pint. 

A competent practical pharmacist 
has, at my request, tried this formula, 
and says that it is " an absolute contrast 
in its simplicity to theB. P. method ; " 
but he fears there is a great loss of 
bismuth in washing. This I had pre- 
viously determined to be under 3 per 
cent, having obtained 97 per cent of 
the theoretical yield of citrate. Hence, 
in this formula, I give a slight excess 
of bismuth over what is required for 
MM) grains of citrate, and, as the B. P. 
allows 2 per cent of water in the ci- 
trate, the logs in the washing is com- 
{tensated by these provisions. Citrio 
acid is also in excess. With the theo- 
retical quantity the bismuth is apt to 
crystallize out before ammonia can be 
added. On the large scale, it will be 
possiblo to modify the proportions 
which I give; thus, for bismuth citrate 
the quantities might be : bismuth sub- 
nitrate, 13 parte; nitric acid, IS A. 
parts ; citric acid, 10 parts. 



Improved Mucilage. 

The use of crystallized aluminium 
sulphate has lieen recommended as a 
valuable addition to solution of gum 
arabic. The adhesive property of the 
mucilage is said to be so greatly in- 
creased; as to render it capable of join- 
ing together wood, class, or porcelain. 
The formula is as follows: 

Paris. 

Aluminium Hulpliate a 

Distilled Water 20 

Dissolve, and add to 

Strong solution of gum arable 
(8 gum to 8 water).. 250 

— Chem. and Drugg. 
Note of En. Amer. Drcqq. — This is 
an old process, but deserves to be oc- 
casionally recalled to the mind of our 
readers. On page 15)J of New Remb- 
niES for 1876, we quoted a formula 
which colls for 30 grains of sulphate of 
aluminium to 8} ft. oz. of strong muci- 
lage. We have used this proportion 
ourselves for years, and have found it 
to answer very well. But we have also 
found that the best results are attained 
by raising the mixture to boiling and 
then straining, and ;if desired) setting 
aside in full bottles to settle. A small 
proportion (nbout 2 ; i nf glycerin added 
to the product will render it less hard 
and brittle when dry. If used for 
labels, the proportion of glycerin may 
be raised to 8 or UK. It is also note- 
worthy that lxx»k-binders. paper-hang- 
ers, and box-makers generally add 
alum to the paste of wheat Hour used 
by them. 
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ALARM FOR POISON BOTTLES. J^X^* 

The following description of a new 
alarm apparatus to be attache*! to 
poison bottles, which forms the Bub- 
ject of German patent No. 18,985, is 
taken from the Phtirm. Zriluny (No. 



The contrivance consists of a hollow 
cane to be attached at the Isittoin of 
the shop-bottle. The latter is placed 
within the ring ". and the interval 
carefully filled with cement. The bell 
b b is fastened to the upper diaphragm 
of the case by means of the screw v. 
and the clapper d con roll freely about 
in the space covered by the Ih'II. The 
penr-shape given to the clapper has 
this advantage that it sooner returns 
to a rest when the bottle is set down, 
and also that it gives a better sound 
when moving the bottle about. 

The alarm being constantly attached 
to the bottle, it is likely to make itself 
noticeable whenever the bottle is 
touched or lifted up. 



New Formation of Iodoform and of 
Analogous Iodise Compounds. 

Heinkich Spindi.er has made the in- 
teresting observation that the organic 
iodides of the jmraftin scries — namely, 
iodoform and the corresponding com- 
pounds of ethyl, etc. — can be prepared 
irom the chlorides, or bromides, or 
chlorobromides of the particular jwraf- 
fin by reaction with an inorganic 




the great avidity of this salt for water 
ado rapid working necessary. 
In experimenting with chloroform, 
the author employed 1.35 Qm. of this 
liquid, and 5 utn. of calcium iodide. 
[Trie latter salt was always taken in 
quantities somewhat » smaller than 
necessary for a complete transforma- 
tion of the organic substance.) The 
reaction was carried out in a closed 
tube, at 75 C. (1B7 F.). and after cool- 
ing the same, the tube was found to 
contain iodoform in crystals, together 
with unchanged chloroform and the 
other products of tbe reaction. The 
yield was 17.40 per cent. On raising 
tho temperature to 100 C, the yield 
became very much larger. But the 
heat must not be allowed to exceed 
140 C. (2*4 F.). since otherwise the 
iodoform would ho decomposed. — 
Alter Living' it Anna I., 231. 257. 

[Note of Et>. Am. Dhi oo.— Whether 
iodoform can ever be prepared econo- 
mically by this process is very doubt- 
ful. It is, however, not at all improba- 
ble that a practical and economical 
method may be worked out bv com- 
bining tbe novel features of the new 
patented process for making chloro- 
form— which has caused such a tumble 
in the price of this commodity— with 
some of those involved in the process 
above described.] 

Nitroglycerin Tablets. 

Among the errors of the last British 
Pharmacopoeia, the ordering of this 
drug to 1h» dispensed in chocolate tab- 
lets is perhaps the worst. Not only is 
the dosage uncertain, and the mm - 
.lation required dangerous, but 




iodide, provided only that the organic 
iodide in question is capable of exist- 
ence, and provided also that the 
proper inorganic iodide is selected. 
Among the latter, the author found 
h vd rated calcium i xlide to be the most 
suitable. 

If chloroform and anhydrous iodide 
of calcium are heated together at a 
temperature of 75 0. (1(57 F.>, even 
for 120 hours, not the least formation 
of iodoform could be discovered. It 
began to be gradually formed, how- 
ever, when the temperature was raised 
to 120° U. (243 F.». 

The resulteobtoined with crystallized 
(hydrated) iodide of calcium, however, 
were entirely different. The iodide, 
which the author experimented with, 
was obtained from H. Trommsdorff. 
in Erfurt, had a whitish or yellowish 
color, and had been fused in its water 
of crystallization. It appeared in 
fused, radiately crystalline, very hy- 
groscopic pieces, melting between 70' 
and 80 C. (158 -176 F.). On allowing 
it to lie exposed to the air. it gradually 
decomposed with liberation of iodine. 
Heat accelerated this decomposition. 
On analysis it was found to contain 
17* of water, corresponding to the 
composition CIi.3JH,0, the fraction 
being probably due to loss of water 
during the final melting of the iodide. 

The author made his experiments on 
a small scale, and in tubes which were 
fused at the end, after the substances 
hod been introduced. 1* was found 
that it was necessary to exclude every 
trace of water excopt that already con- 
in the iodide of calcium, and 



method of administration is Blower in 
action and exceedingly expensive; in 
fact, it is difficult to conceive why the 
compilers of the last edition of the 
Phnrmncopepia should have gone out 
of their way to choose so inconvenient 
and impracticable a vehicle, when the 
one per-cent solution of the drug, 
which has been in general usefora con- 
siderable period, was open to them. It 
ia stable, easily gauged, and prompt in 
action, and has, in fact, all the merits 
which are conspicuous by their absence 
in their present formula. The tablets 
in question are not stami>ed, and bear 
no indication of their nature or 
strength, and mistakes which might 
be dangerous in their results may 
easily occur.— 1'ies*. 



A SELF-IGNITING BUNSEN 
BURNER. 

Ernst Doby, of Berlin, has devised 
an improved burner, which h:is, 
besides the gas tube proper, a small 
lateral supply ttd e ending inside of 
the globular cap of the burner, and con- 
stituting a miall, independent burner 
giving a very small flame, which is 
prevented from being blown out by 
accidental dralts, through the globular 
protection, in the bottom of which 
there are holes for the admission of 
air to cause the flame to issue without 
smoking. When the main stop-cock 
of the burner is shut off, the small 
flame remains burning, and causes 
the re-ignition of the large flame when 
the supply is turned on again. The 
flame of the small burner itself may 
l»e made larger or smaller by adjust- 
ing small screws Bituated near the 
base.- Chan, Zrit., 1888, No. 97. 

This kind of burner appears to an- 
swer particularly well for connection 
with certain forms of thermoregula- 



On the best kind of Glass for 
mometer Tubing. 

In the course of an extensive series 
of experiments made by n German 
Government Commission in conjune- 
tion with an establishment at Jena, re- 
garding the rate of alteration in the 
calibre of thermometer glass-tubing 
during the period of "ageing" or 
" seasoning," it has been ascertained 
that pure potash or pure soda glass 
is least affected, and undergoes the 
least amount of change. A mixture of 
soda and potash glass, however, such 
as is commonly present in commercial 
thermometer tubing, is very consider 
ably affected by seasoning. Some time 
before and after the year 1870. there 
was a very superior kind of thermo- 
meter tuhmg made in Thuringia (Ger- 
many), but this is no longer to be had. 
At present, the only place where tub- 
ing of the least alterability is to be ob- 
tained iB said to be the " Glnstech- 
nisches Lalioratorium in Jena."— After 
Zeilnch.f. Inst. Kimde, 1880. 24. 



New Color Reactions for Alkaloids. 

W. Lk;.z has studied the liehavior of 
a large nunils-r "f alkaloids towards 
fusing caustic potassa. being led to 
make this examination in consequence 




Oohy'n ■elMgnitiiitc Bunwn burner. 

of having previously found this agent 
to serve as a test of identity for other 
t-ubstnncfs (nloetin and chrysophanie 
acid ) . 

Tho reagent is prepared and mani- 
pulated in the billowing manner. A 
small quantity of caustic potassa 
•• purified by alcohol " is placed on an 
inverted crucible cover (for which 
purpose such covers as have bad the 
porcelain ring or handle accidentally 
broken off serve quite well), together 
with a little water, a trace of the sub- 
stance to be examined (best in alcoholic 
solution) is added, and the mixture 
heated at first very cautiously and 
gradually over a quiet flame, finally to 
low iedness. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, that is, in the presence of traces 
of most alkalgids, the mass acquires a 
yellow color, changing gradually to 
brown or red, and finally becomes car- 
bonized, 

It is particularly necessary to avoid 
the presence of accidental impurities, 
such as foreign substances (fragments 
of corks, etc.). as these would lead to 
erroneous conclusions. 

On applving this reaction to a very 
large number of alkaloids and proxi- 
mate principles, it was found that only 
a few of them produced a character- 
istic color reaction. Among those 
which fuiltil to give any remarkable 
coloration, and may therefore tie re- 
garded as yielding a negative reaction, 
are the following: 

Aconitine (from all kinds of aconite), 
atropine, berl erine, brucinc, caffeine, 
codeine, coniine hydrobromate, digi- 
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taline, emetine, gelsemine, homntro- 
pine, hyoscyatuine, hydrastine, me- 
couine, morphine, narecine, noreotme, 
papaverine, pelletierine, physostig- 
mino, pilocarpine, strychnine. vera- 
trine. ptomaini* (obtained from acid or 
alkaline solutions). 

Positive results however were ob- 
tained with quinine, quinidine, and to 
a certain extent with cocaine. 

Apomorphine, sabndilline and the- 
baine, at first produced a faint green 
color of the melted mass, but this soon 
changed to yellowish-brown, and could 
not be confounded witb. the color re- 
actions produced with cinchona alka- 
loids. Chinoline tartrate, which had 
been purchased some years ago. gave 
the green reaction, but a purer article 
recently procured failed to show it, 
whence it may be concluded that pure 
chinoline (qinnoline) is indifferent to 
the test. 

In order to ascertain approximately, 
the degree of sensibility ot the test, the 
latter was conducted as follows: A 
piece of pure caustic potaesa was 
neatvd with only such a quantity of 
water as was required to keep the mans 
liquid when heated on a hoiliug water- 
bath, and to cause it to congeal when 
cooled to the ordinary temperature. 
Drops of the liquefied mass were trans- 
ferred, by means of a gloss-rod, to a 
number of crucible covers, and definite 
amounts of highly concentrated alco- 
holic solution of tbo alkaloids of known 
strength added, the cover containing 
the drop being previously a little 
warmed, to cause a more rapid evapo- 
ration of the alcohol. The mixture 
was then cautiously heated, and the 
following appearances were noticed : 

Quinine (t milligramme) colors the 
melted potoasa gram-green. At the 
same time an intense, very agreeable 
aromatic odor (resembling Spirwa) be- 
comes noticeable, which appears to be 
characteristic of quinine. 

[The evolution of an odor was noticed 
with many proximate principles ex- 
amined by the author. In the cose of 
some the odor could not be defined ; in 
that of others, notably of quinidine, 
cinchonine. and cinchouidine, the 
evolved odor was evidently that of 
chinoline. J 

Quinidine (I milligramme) colors the 
mass grass-grren. On further heating 
it becomes more yellow, finally brown- 
ish. The grass-gram color is notice- 
able even with i milligramme of the 
alkaloid. 

Cinchonine (1 milligramme) colors 
the points of the cooled and congealed 
mass at first reddish-brown to bluish- 
violet, and the edges gray. Subse- 
quently, the potassa turnB bluish- 
green, and develops a somewhat 
pungent odor. With 4 milligramme 
the reaction is still plainly notice- 
able. 

Cinchonidine (1 milligramme) colon* 
the moss brownish-re i, afterwards 
blue, beginning at the edges; i milli- 
gramme still produces a transient but 
plainly visible blue, finally gray tint. 

As there are no characteristic [dis- 
tinguishing] color reactions for the 
cinchona alkaloids, the above may 
often be found to be useful ciiteria. 

Cocaine. The molted*nuu«s is colored 
yellow even by the most minute quan- 
tities of cocaine, and this yellow color 
always turns brown. The character- 
istic color, however, which cocaine 
imparts to the moss is rose-red, but it 
ib difficult to bring it about and fre- 
quently is not obtained at all. When 
it is successfully produced, it spreads 
over the whole of the mass, l>ut i i 
often so feeble that it can only be dis- 
tinguished when carefully watched 
for. Sometimes a more intense rose- 
color is obtained with smaller quanti- 
ties of the alkaloid than with larger. 
The author generally obtained it when 
using as little as J milligramme of 
cocaine. H<; could not ascertain the 
reason of the uncertain occurrence of 
the color. 
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of Phenol by 
Bromine.* 



Landolt, in the description of his 
gravimetric process for estimating 
bromine, expressed the reaction be- 
and phenol by the 



C.II..OH • 6Br = CILBr.-OII + 3FIBr 
|ihfiiol bromine irilironio- hydro. 

phenol brotuic 
acid 

Koppeschnar altered this into a volu- 
metric method of analysis and in in- 
vestigating this, the authors found 
that the action of bromine water, 
either strong or dilute, on phenol 
resulted in the formation of tribronio- 
pheuol bromide C t H,BriOBr according 
to the equation: 

CU..OI1 + 8Br - C.TJ 1 Br,.OBr + 4HBr 

( Bened ikt had previously discovered 
that the compound was formed by the 
action of an excess of bromine on 
phenol.) The authors also found that 
during the titrat ion, in addition to the 
action of the exifsn of bromine on the 
potassium iodii!e, the excess of this 
salt reacts on the first formed tri- 
bromo-phcnol bromide, probably ac- 
cording to the equation: 

C.H,B.,OHr + SKI = C.H,Br,.OK -r 

+ KBr + 21 

This explains how it was that Kop- 
peschaar's results, based on the cor- 
rectness of Landolt's equation, were 
accurate, since in each case one mole- 
cule of phenol would react on six 
atoms of bromine. 

The titration of phenol by bromine 
was found to be available for pure 
phenol, and that the substitution of 
the compound, .INaBr + NaBrC)», for 
the bromine water, as suggested by 
Koppeschaar. gave still more satisfac- 
tory results. 

This titration process is not availa- 
ble for crude carbolic acid or cool-tar 
oil; for not only do thev contain 
homologues of phenol, which act on 
bromine, but also it iB not easy to re- 
move the whole of the phenol from 
coal-tar oil by means of water. If. on 
the other hand, the cjal-tar oil itself 
be allowed to act directly on the bro- 
mine, only the surface of the globules 
is decomposed; hence the attempts 
made to titrate coal-tar oil with bro- 
mine did not yield concordant results. 
— The Analyst, Feb. 

Determination of Phosphoric Acid. 

Much has been written about the 
quantitative determination of phos- 
phoric acid in mixtures, particularly 
in presence of iron and aluminium, 
and the use of citrates of alkalies has 
been recommended for this purpose, 
with many modifications. Julius 
Laubenhcimcr has lately worked out 
an improved process which hrts been 
carefully compared by Dr. Fossbender 
with the molybdeuum process, and 
has been reported by this chemist to 
yield perfectly satisfactory results, so 
that the molybdenum method may be 
abandoned. The process is as follows: 

From 25 to 50 O.c. of the liquid con- 
taining the phosphates— in quantity 
corresponding to 0.1 to 0.2 Otn. of 
phosphoric anhydride, 1\0»— is mixed 
with 10 C.c. of solution of citric acid 
(500 (Jin. in 1 liter), and afterwards 
with a large excess of concentrated 
ammonia. When the mixture has 
somewhat cooled. 1.1 to 20 C.c. of the 
ordinary magnesium mixture (see U. 
S. Ph., p. 3U2, but preferably contain- 
ing chloride inste id of sulphate of 
magnesium) is added, whereupon the 
precipitate of phosphate of magnesium 
and ammonium will sc|mratc in a 
crystalline condition. The precipita- 
tion isha-.tened by stirring with a glass 
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rod during 1 or 2 minutes. It is best 
to deity filtorinj» until the following 
day to insure complete precipitation. 
The latter may be shown to be com- 
plete by taking a little of the filtrate 
id a test-tube, acidulating with nitric 
acid, adding molybdateof ammonium, 
and warming, wliich must not produce 
any turbidity. The small quantity of 
precipitate which settles upon the 
walls of the beaker and the stirring 
rod may be detached by rubbing wi 
a rod covered at the end with a small 
piece of rubber-tubing. The precipi- 
tate is first washed with water of am- 
monia, afterwards with alcohol, and 
may then be at once ignited in pla- 
tinum. 

When very much iron and alumina 
are present, the quantity of solution 
of citric acid must be increased, and 
is then best doubled (20 C.c), a corre- 
spondingly larger quantity of ammonia 
being afterwards employed. But after 
the magnesium solution has been 
added, tho mixture must bo stirred for 
several minutes at least, until the 
liquid portion appears cloudy. If this 
is done, the precipitation of the phos- 
phoric acid will he completed within 
an hour (even in presence of very 
much iron), and filtration may be 
proceeded with at once. — After Chem. 
Zeit., 1S85. No. 103. 

Terebone. 

Terrbenk [sec also elsewhere in this 
number] is the popular medicine of the 
moment. Dr. Murrell published an 
article in the British Medical Journal 
of December 12th, in which he stated 
thut he h4id obtained excellent results 
in coses of winter cough by the use of 

fiurc terebenc. The dose he advisee is 
roiu 5 to So minims on sugar. He al- 
so administers it as a spray, from one 
to two ounces to be diffused and in- 
haled every week. Terebene, he finds 
also, relieve* flatulence and acidity, 
and combined with equal parts each of 
oil of cubebs and oil of santal wood, 
mixed with liquid vaseline and used in 
an atomizing apparatus, he had found 
to yield excellent results, not only in 
winter cough, but also in post-nasal 
catarrh as well as in improving the tone 
of the voice. Terebene is a molecular 
modification of the spirit of turpentine 
by flvo per cent of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and distilled repeatedly.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Calcium Chloride for Enlarged 
GlandH 

Dr. W. CmoHTOJf (Practitioner, Sep- 
tember, 1885) states that in glandular 
enlargement of the neck in children, 
where the glands seem massed to- 
gether, and are almost of a stony 
hardness, and in which both iodine 
and cod-liver oil have failed, chloride 
of calcium will frequently produce the 
most satisfactory results. After some 
weeks' use of the chloride, with care- 
ful attention to diet and hygiene, there 
seldom fails to be noticed a softening 
ond separation of the individual 
glands, and generally in a few months 
such a reduction in size and complete 
disappearance in milder cases bos 
taken place as to warrant the term cure 
to be applied to the case. On the ais- 
coatinuance of tho remedy, however, 
an increase of size often take* place, 
necessitating its continuance fur in- 
tervals of a year or more. Crystallized 
chloride of calcium should always be 
prescribed, as the anhydrous salt 
forms a turbid solution, and has an 
unpleasant taste. The recognized dose 
is from 10 to 20 grains and even 
more, but he has generally used a 
smaller dose of 1 or 2 grains for young 
children, and rarely over 12 it 1.1 for 
adults. The formula which he uses is 
5 ounces of the crystallized salt to 7 
ounces of syrup, the dose varying 
from 5 to 40 minims, according to the 
age.— Therapeutic Gazette. 
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DETERMINING THE MELTING 
POINT OP PATS. 

CI Hkinh ardt has examined the va- 
,'• rious methods heretofore pro- 
poned for determining the melting 
point of fat*. Of these he finds only 
Guichord's method capable of yielding 
reliable result*, if several sources of 
error arc* eliminated. The principle 
of this method <•• insists in this — that a 
sample of the fat introduced into the 
end of a narrow glnKs-tul>e, the remain- 
der of which is filled with a colored 
liquid having no solvent or other ac- 
tion upon the fat. will be pushed out 
of the tube by the column of liquid 
when melted. This method, however, 
leads to erroneous results, since the 
fat will often be retained by capillary 
attraction even though it be already 
melted ; and further, bocause there is 
no prescribed specific gravity for the 
liquid which is intended to push it out 
of the tube. 

In place of using an indefinite pres- 
sure of a column of water, Reinhnrdt 
recommends to use indirect pressure 
which can l>e exactly regulated. This 
is accomplished by means of the appa- 
ratus here illustrated. 

u is a funnel-tube graduated in one- 
half centimeters and having its zero 
point below. 6 is a glass-cylinder 
closed with a rubber stopper, c is a 



lower will be the melting point observ- 
ed. Therefore, the very pressure itself 
introduces an error which ma v. how- 
ever, lie rendered conipnrativefv small 
by care. The bore of the capillary 
tube containing the fat likewise has 
an influence upon the result. Fur in- 
stance, in taking the melting point of 
paraffin, with a tube of four millime- 
ters bore and a water-pressure of 11- 13 
Cm., the melting point was 52 C. 
On repeating thin experiment with a 
capillary tube, the other condition* be- 
ing the same, the melting point was 
between 54 and 55 C. 

No matter what method may be em- 
ployed, the following precautions 
ought to be observed. 

It is best always to use the same 
beaker and to fill it with the smie 
amount of liquid. The bulb of the 
thermometer (which should be gradu- 
ated to C). and that portion of the 
tube which contains the fat should <il 
ways be adjusted at the same level ami 
height over the Itottom of the beaker. 
The column of fat should not be high- 
er than the column of mercury in the 
bulb of the thermometer. It longer 
columns of fat are to be used, they 
should be arranged horizontally, best 
in a coiled or curved tube. The thick- 
ness of the glass of the tube should be 
the same as that of the thermometer 
bulb. Warming the leaker is bent 



BURETTE HOLDER. 



DR. LuDWIG WnmrrBQI prefers to 
arrange his burettes in the man- 
ner here illustrated. The burette-tubes 
pass through two boards or frames ad- 
justable bv set-screws, and the holes 
through which they pass are of such 
diameter that it requires a slight effort 
or friction to raise or lower each bu- 
rette. To the end of each is attached 
a bent delivery-tube by means of a 
piece of rubber-tubing. When the 
liquid in the burette is to be prevented 
from flowing, the burette is gently 
pressed down against the table, caus- 
ing a kink in the rubber-tube. To set 
it dropping or flowing again, it only 
need be slightly raised.— Chrm. Zeit'., 
1KS5, No. 103. 



A now Tost for the 'Purity of 
Cocaine. 

Mr. Alexander Bohrixiiek has com- 
municated to us a new test for coca- 
ine, which for its apparent simpilieity 
and accuracy will probably bo accept- 
ed as a criterion for the purity of this 
alkaloid. 

Take a solution of hydrochlorate of 
cocaine, and add an equal part of a 
solution of permanganate of potas 
sium. The mixture should forma fine 





WrluaMn'* burelte hoMer, 



Determinlnc th* malting point of fr*t«* 



glass tube with stop-cock, d is a capil 
lary gloss tube containing a column of 
tat about two centimeters high, and e 
is a thermometer. Before connecting 
the two parts of the apparatus, air is 
blown through the glass stop-cock c. 
until the water in the funnel- tube hns 
risen in the latter, when the stop-cock 
i closed and connected with <i ny the 
rubber tube. The stop-cock is now 
again opened, and the column of water 
to the funnel-tube will now perhaps 
correspond to the height h. This hitter 
is read off on the scale and noted ; also 
the height i x) of the column of water in 
the cylinder is measured, as well as the 
distance y. fit will be noticed that the 
level of water in the beaker is some- 
what higher than that in the cylinder. ] 
The beaker glass is now very grad- 
ually warmed, until the fat melts, 
which will then be pressed out of the 
capUlary tul*>. At this moment the 
temperature is read off. The column 
of vater contained in the funnel tulie 
a falls to lu, but rises in the cylinder 
to the mark x,. 

Now the water-pressure, by which 
the fat is forced out of the tube, is rep- 
resented by the following equation, in 
which p means pressure: 

p = h - (x, + j-, + y), or 

p = h - A, 
The higher a pressure is applied, the 



performed on a plate of asbestos. Cap- 
illary and other tul»es, up to 1 Mm. 
bore, after Wing charged with fat — 
imrticularly if this has a low melting 
point — should be laid aside (together 
with the thermometer) for one or two 
days, before taking the melting point. 

The glass tubes must be absolutely 
clean and free from defects. It may 
l>e advantageous, but it is not abso- 
lute!; necessary, to keep the water in 
the beaker in motion by a curved wire 
or other arrangement. 

The fat to be examined is previously 
filtered through a dry filter and fun- 
nel into a small beaker, in an air-lmth 

of sufficient temperature to keep it 

liquid. When charginga 4 Mm. glass- 
tube, the fat in the beaker is melted, 
the tube is dipped into it to a height of 
1 to 1.5 centimeters, the upper orifice 
closed with finger and the tube with- 
drawn. It is immediately dipped into 
cold water, after a short" time the fin- 
ger is withdrawn, and the tube laid 
aside. For capillary tubes the author 
uses such as have an external diame- 
ter of 7 Mm. and a bore of 4 Mm., and 
have been bent into a curve.— Zeit.-rh. 
f. nnat. Chmi., 18K45. 16. 

The Albany College of Pharmacy, 

at its Commencement on March 1st, 

granted degree* to tea gentlemen. 



precipitate of permanganate of coca- 
ine. If the solution is very dilute, the 
precipitate will form, after a certain 
time, dark-violet crystals. There is no 
decomposition of the permanganate of 
potassium likely to occur in the pro- 
cess, as the precipitate is very con- 
stant, and it can be dissolved in water 
by carefully heating it;' while, by 
hcj.ting for a longer period, a decom- 
position will take place, and peroxide 
of man^inese |manganese dioxide] 
will lie formed. The cocaine subjected 
to this process should always be in 
crystals, having a similar forni to those 
of sulphate of magnesium. 

Aoetophenone has been used by 
Mai ret and Combemale in experiment* 
to determine its power as a hypnotic 
in doses of 10 to 45 grammes in 24 
hours, administered to insane persons 
presenting more or less excitement. 
Some of the patients took the drug for 
eleven consecutive days; others for five 
or six days. The results impressed 
experimenters with the inefficiency of 
the drug for this purpose. 

Action of Sunlight on Iodoform. 

— According to Daccomo, iodoform is 
completely decomposed by sunlight in 
the presence of oxygen, but this does 
not occur in a vacuum or in the pres- 
ence of other and indifferent gases, 
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EDITORIAL. 



/ \tf several occasions we have recom- 
^ mended that pharmacists should 
co-operate in collecting and publish- 
ing definite information respecting the 
frequency with which certain articles 
enter into physicians' prescriptions. 
Without such information it is ex- 
tremely difficult for any committee 
charged with pharmacopoeial revision 
to decide upon the articles to bo re- 
tained in or excluded from the phar- 
macopoeia ; and when we consider the 
extent of the territory of the United 
States of America, and the rapid in- 
crease in the number of remedial 
agents, the importance of some such 
method of collective investigation can- 
not fail to be apparent. 

Two or three persons have already 
reported the results of labors in this 
direction, and the latest and most im- 
portant contribution of this nature is 
that by Mr. Albert E. Ebert, of Chicago, 
made to the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association, at its last meeting. 

Nine collaborators in various por- 
tions of the State, of which Mr. Ebert 
was one, reported the results of their 
examination of 15,734 prescriptions by 
over H»7 physicians (three reporters 
did not give the number of physiciaua 
whoso prescriptions were examined). 
The total number of articles enumerated 
embraced nbout 1,130, and the report 
shows in an admirable manner the 
wants of a large portion of the phy- 
sicians of Illinois. 

There is no work which could be un- 
dertaken by the various State pharma- 
ceutical organizations, with reference 
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to the revision of 1890. which would be scope, the difference between hopeine 

of greater value than the collection of a*"* morphine will at once become 

similar information apparent, and the same result is ob- 

similar in r uai n. tained by exposing a drop of the alco- 

holic solution to free evaporation. 

Oomk time ago, the announcement " The point of solution | should prob- 

was made that Dr. Williamson ably read: melting-point.— Ed. Am. 

and Mr. Springmuehl discovered the j^i£^™£ U ffi 

real active principle of hops, to which of 8ub liniation is under 130 C. for 

the name " hopeine " was given. This hopeine, over 160" C. for morphine, 

pretended principle has been recently The smell of hops does not properly 

examined by several French chemists belong to hopeine. but is caused by 

i u • • _t. . , . *. • traces of a decomposition product of 

and physicians, who reported that it is , he alkoloid . The 'characteristic smell 

either identical with, or, at least, ex- Q f hops, although expelled from hope 

actly similar to, morphine. The first by the drying process, may be revived 

to announce this was Dr. Dujardin- by heatmg it with sulphuric acid. 

„ , * . g 'The sediment caused in concen- 

Beaumetz. who gave the result* of ex- tpate<l mluiiotw by UmU . acid ia solu- 

periuienta made by Mr. Bardet for the b le in [the case of J morphine by the ad- 
firm of Adrian & Co The latter firm dition of a drop of hydrochloric acid, 
had obtained the hopeine through A" d not soluble in [the case of] hope- 
Thos. Christy & Co., of London. Sub- in f, Thorc aro ^ t h ^ dif . 
sequently it was ascertained that quite fences between morphine and hope- 
largo supplies of hopeine were offered ine, especially in their action on the 
in the English market, in spite of the pupil. Ths former always causing 
supposed scarcity of the now alkaloid. "}> <*'*. while hopeine, if applied to 

rt~~~ j the eye of a cat in small doses, causea 

The manufacturers of the article are ^^0,,. in l arK e doses the mydri- 

the Concentrated Produce Company, atic action on the human eye ia also 

On examining original packages of tho apparent. Crystallized hopeine only 

article as obtained from Thos. Christy should be used in experiments." 

& Co. and the manufacturers them- ! Dr - Woissenfeld reports, in the 

, , , . rn. ■ » • Pharm. Iininlnchau (Pragl, that pure 

selves, it was found that Christy s cr y 8taUiBed hopeine has the composi- 

sample had a pronounced sweetish tion, Ci.H,.NO,.HiO; the hydrochlo- 

odor, like that of oil of wintergreen, rate, Ci.H,.NO«.HC1.3H.O; and the 

and also a burning taste such as ispro- sulphate, (C..H,.NO.),.H,S0..4H,0. 

,i„__j . MQ „„ f; „i „;i 0 rp. „ The composition of morphine is: 

duced by essential oils The sample CnH ,, N0 ,.\n,0). According to this, 

obtained from the manufacturers had t h e two alkaloids, morphine and hope- 

a strong odor of hops. It appearo, Ine, would seem to differ but little in 

however, according to the account ultimate composition. To us. however, 

given in the Chem. and Druga. (Feb- thl8 do «* not appear to have been posi- 

i.1 ™ iu uk «..« is, w \ IKlr t ively demonstrated as yet, inasmuch 

ruary 15th), from which we abstract ^ tue differences in percentage com- 

this article, that the difference did not position are within the usual varia- 

originate with Thos. Christy & Co., tions of an ultimate analysis made on 

who sold the original article merely one and the sarae . 8 ubstance. The 

with substitution of their own label. rroX^ysuTh^ ^ouldt 6 :^ 0 ^ 

The Concentrated Produce Company 

insists upon the statement that hope- c,.&Tn,o cXT&rB.o 

ine is made from hops. Messrs. Christy £ **.9S 

& Co. state that the article was " 4 22 'I'w 

brought out some years ago under O .............. A9.H4 30.06 

the namo " hopeine," but was given H„() 5.43 5.61 

up. Also, that E. Merck, of Darm- Dr . Weissenfeld, however, mentions 

stardt has the exclusive sale of it on a number of otherdifforencos between 

the Continent at the present time, the two substances, which, if con- 

The article is reported to have had a nrmed : wou i d form Pi-oofs of their 

, , * separate i-xistonce.— Ed. Am. Druuo.J 
large sale in Germany without any 

complaints having been made. The The Concentrated Produce Company 

editors of the Chem. and Dritgg. have assert that hopeine is, with them, a 

also received a statement from Dr. O. by-product, their chief manufacture 

V.Weiasoiifold on the relation of hope- being a condensed beer, for which 

ine to morphine, from which the fol- th cy use the American wild hops, 

lowing is an abstract, and which de- Steps have been taken to obtain in- 

fends the existence of hopeine as a voices of the 1{ *tter, by Christy & Co., 

chemical individual: with a view of having the que*. ion 

"While several well-known chem- thoroughly examined. [It seems to us 

ists have pointed out the great reaem- of sufficient importance to be investi- 

blauco existing between morphine and gated in this country likewise. -Ed. 

hopeine, it is clearly shown by the . >v , 

investigations of Smith, Williamson, '' 

and Roberts that these two alkaloids 

are not identical. 

"To point, like Bardet, to the color Y\f E should have called attention to 

tests as proof of the identity of the ' » the fact, in connection with the 

two alkaloids is as unjustifiable as it iu>|ll <>n >. MUk of Magnesia " in our 

would be to maintain that atropine. . . . * ' ™ 

hyoscyamine, and tlaturine are identi- bl!,t WHl,e ' llmt the tlt,e w the P«'Pe«y 

cal because they show similar points of the Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co.. 

of resemblance. and tliat the process will not give an 

'• It may be of course, tluit mor !lltit . le B i lu a nr ^ the one entitled to be 

phine is actually present in H>tn,nliix .. . . , 

lupulns as weU as in the poppy, just vattod b y Uuii na,ne - 

as caffeine is found iu Cafim ar,M, a. The process by which the result U 

Then chinenain, Paullinia norbilin, obtained is likewise secured by patent. 

„ t t\ % 1 One o( the proprietors deecribe l the 

Some of Bardet s reactions are not - , a < 

even chai-acteristic of morphine, and « >rocoflfl * m . m ^tad ^veral years 

if the crystals obtaiued by sublima- "'nee, and it is not similar to the one 

tion are examined under the micro- pu 
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Twknty-eioht gentlemen received 
diplomat* at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Maryland College of Phar- 
macy, held at the Grand Opera House 
in Baltimore, on the 18th of March. 
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The eighth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Pharmaceutical Association will 
be held in Springfield, on Wednesday, 
June 2d. It is expected that the cen- 
tral position of Springfield, and the 
preparations which huve been made 
for the meeting, will insure an unusu- 
ally large attendance of members and 
others interested in pharmacy. Those 
who may find B to their interest to 
take part in the exhibit should com- 
municate with Theodore Thorp, Esq., 
the local secretary. 



We are indebted to Mr. Ed. R. 
Beckwith, of Petersburgh, Va., the 
Secretary of the Virginia Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, for the information 
that the Pharmacy Bill had passed the 
Legislature, after four years of labor, 
and at the date of his letter (March 3d > 
awaited the Governor's signature. 

The friends of the measure are enti- 
tled to much praise for the persistence 
with which they have worked for the 
achievement of this desirable end. 

Mr. Beckwith also writes that the 
fifth annual meeting of the State 
Pharmaceutical Association will be 
held at Alexandria, May 11th, 1886. 
Exhibitors should communicate with 
Mr. Edgar Warfleld, the Local Secre- 
tary. 

Later information states that the 
Virginia Pharmacy Law was ap- 
proved by the Governor on the 3d of 
March, and the following gentlemen 
were appointed a Board of Pharmacy 
for the State: J. W. Thomas, Jr , of 
Norfolk; T. Roberts Baker, of Rich- 
mond ; Robert Brydou, of Danville; 
Edgar Warfleld, of Alexandria: and 
E. R. Beckwith. of Petersburg. 



The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently rendered its deci- 
sion upon the legality of local taxation 
of commercial travellers, as follows: 
" We think that the act in question 
operates as a regulation of commerce 
among the States in a matter within 
the exclusive power of Congiess and 
that it is for this reason repugnant to 
the Constitution of the Uuited States 
and void." 



A recent law enacted in Georgia re- 
quires all preparations of morphine to 
be dispensed in scarlet paper, with a 
scarlet label having the name of the 
contents in white letters. 



The California Collogo of Pharmacy 
will commence its next session on the 
ftth of this month and will continue it 
into September. 

Tho College of Pharmacy of tho 
City of Now York held its fifty-sixth 
annual commencement on Tuesday, 
March 30th, an address by (he Hon! 
John R. Brady being the leading fea- 
ture of the occasion, next to the grant- 
ing of degrees. 



1)row. G. Lcxok describes, in the 
Ber. d. Deutsch. Cliem. Gen. (1885, 
2,030), an improved form of his nitro- 
meter, which may be used for the esti- 
mation of urea and similar nitrogenizt>d 
substances. The apparatus consists of 
two tubes, one (</) not graduated and 
slightly funnel-shaped at the top. the 
other <c) being accurately graduated 
into 30 C.c.. each divided into fifths, 
and provided at its upper end with a 
stop-cock perforated as shown in the 
cut. The end of the stop-cock is con- 
nected, by means of rubber tubing, 
with a small bottle in which the re- 
action is made to take place. If the 
apparatus is to be used for urea, for in- 
stance, the proper quantity of urine is 
measured into the vessel (e), and the 
corresponding amount of solution of 
brominated »odn (for each C.c. of 
urine, about 10 C.c. of a solution i 
by dissolving 10 Gm. of caustic 
in water to 125 C.c. and adding 2. 5 




C.c. of bromime.— En. Am. Dr.] into 
the smaller vessel ( /) . Tho two glass- 
tubes are fixed in suitable holders at 
equal heights, and enough mercury is 
poured into the open tube to cause it 
to rise exactly to the mark 0, when 
the open tube is raised as high as shown 
in the illustration. At this elevation 
it is then fastened. The rubber stopper 
\g) is now inserted into the generating 
bottle, and any pressure of the air 
thereby produced within the latter re- 
moved by opening the stop-cock (b) bo 
as to communicate with the outer air 
(a). It is then again turned. If the 
level of the mercury is now still ex- 
actly at 0, the tube (a) is rgnin lowered 
to its former position, whereby a rare- 
fied space will be produced over the 
surface of the mercury in the burette, 
allowing a more rapid escape of the gas 
produced by the reaction in the bottle. 
This is started by inclining the bottle 
so that the reagent will mix with the 
urine. When no more g.is is given off. 
and the apparatus has again ncquired 
the ordinary temperature of the room, 
the open tube is adjusted at such a 
height that the level of the mercury 
in both tubes is exactly alike, and the 



mark at which the morcury stands in 
the tube is then rend off. fin the case 
of urea, 1 C.c. of gas — nitrogen— at 
theordinary pressure and temperature, 
corresponds to 0.0027 Gm. of urea.— 
En. Am. Dr.] 

Prof. Lunge adds that, if a lesser de- 
gree of accuracy is permissible, water 
may be used instead of the mercury. 

A NEW BURETTE. 

I Wallenstkiskr, of Stuttgart, 
•J • has patented a new form of bu- 
rette, the novel feature of which is 
shown in the annexed cut. Into the 
lower end of the burette tube 
proper there is fused a coni- 
cal recess 6, and a special ex- 
tension piece a is fused on 
the end of the burette itself. 
The contents of Uie burette 
flow through the glass tubec 
whenever the lateral orifice, 
situated near the upper end 
of the latter, is made to coin- 
cide with the aperture b' in 
the conical recess. The 
gloss tube c is, of course, 
carefully ground into the 
recess. The object of the ex- 
tension piece a' is to avoid 
warming the liquid in tho bu- 
rette by tho heat of the hand 
when turning the drop- " 
tube c. 

Ownate of Potassium. 

E. Merck, of Darmstadt, prepares 
this salt, as it appears to have advan- 
tages over the free osmic acid which, 
besides being very irritating to the air 
passages, is also very hygroscopic. 
Osmnte of potassium has the composi- 
tion K,Os0.2H,0. Both the ncid 
and this salt are used for the same 
purposes. Neuber has employed them 
with great success hyj odermically, in 
peripheric neuralgia, and Mohr against 
rheumatic sciatica, the latter using a 
1 por cent aqueous solution. In goitre, 
subcutaneous injections are recom- 
mended by Szumann and Eulonburg. 
and in sarcoma and leucoma by Del- 
bastille. Recently it hns l>een recom- 
mended by Wildermuth for the treat- 
ment of epilepsy, with simultaneous 
administration of bromide of potas- 
sium. He gave it internally, in doses 
of »' f grain, altogether t grain per day, 
in pifls made with white bole, and 
coated, if possible. When too long 
exhibited, the remedy may produce 
disturbance of the digestive organs. 

Tho Kentucky Coffbo-Boan. 

Prof. R. Bartholow. of Philadel- 
phia, reports the preliminary results 
of experiments with the (lytnmicladHM 
canadenKtx, or Kentucky coffee-bean, 
a concentrated aqueous extract having 
been employed. The toxic properties 
of the drug have already been observ- 
ed, flies having been stupefied by it, 
and these experiments, reported in the 
Antfr. Journ. of Med. Set. for April, 
show that the drug has powers analo- 
gous to those of Calabar bean. 

Fluid Extract of Quebracho is said 
by H. J. Wegner (Atner. Journ. of 
Pharm.) to be capable of relieving tho 
asthma caused in many persons by 
handling powdered ipecac. 

Bonzoate of Cocaine is said by A. 
A. Bignon, of Lima, to be extremely 
soluble, easily crystallizahlc. and re- 
tains the characteristic odor of coca. 
In comparing its effects with those of 
the latter, it was found that their dura- 
tion is much longer. 

A College of Pharmacy is to be es- 
tablished in Buffalo. N. V. , in connec- 
tion with the medical department of 
the University, l rof. R. A. Witthaus, 
formerly a professor in the University 
of the City of New York, has been 
elected President of the faculty. 
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APPARATUS FOR RAPIDLY DE- 
TERMINING THE CORRECT 
VOLUME OF A OAS. 

f Piie correct measurement of gases is 
JL no longer a task which belongs 
exclusively to the professional chemist 
or physicist, but has become a neces- 
sary operation in various technical 
laboratories, as well as in pharmacy 
and in medicine. Since Pro!. Eykman 
h;is published his method of assaying 
spirit of nitrous ether by measuring 
the amount of nitric oxide which is 
eliminated from a given amount of 
the liquid (New Rem., 1882, 139), sev- 
eral other methods have been success- 
fully employed for the same purpose, 
all of which, in order to yield correct 
results, require a correction to be 
made in the volume of the gas elimi- 
nated, depending upon temperature 
and barometric pressure. The estima- 
tion of urea by the hypobromite pro- 
cess, which is so commonly practised, 
also requires that a correction should 
1h> applied, though this is often neg- 
lected, under the belief that the differ- 
ence from the true amount is but 
trifling. It makes a vast difference 
however, when the extremes of tern- 
l»erature in the different seasons of the 
year, and the varying elevation of dif- 
ferent parts of a country over the sea- 
level are taken in consideration. The 
proper application of the correction 
always involves a careful reading off 
of the thermometer and lwirometer, and 
considerable of calculation. All this 
may be obviated by making use of the 
ingenious plan proposed by Clemens 
\\ inkier, which involves only the ad- 
justment of a standard instrument 
once, for all. and the mere inspection 
of which at any subsequent time fur- 
nishes simple data for making correc- 
tions. 

The requisite apparatus (see cut) 
consists of a stand having two arms. 
The lower one of these is stationary 
and support* the measuring vessel A. 
The other arm can be adjusted higher 
or lower, and carries an open glass 
tube, protected at its upper end by a 
dust-cap. The two tubes are connect- 
ed below by stout rubber-tubing. The 
measuring tube A has a capacity of 
exactly 100 C.c. from the glass-stopper 
on top to the mark 0 on the scale 
i near the middle), and the graduation 
extends upwards to 5 C.c, and below 
to 25 C.c. so that volumes between 95 
and 125 C.c may be correctly read off 
to the tenth part of a cubic centimeter. 
These two extreme volumes would 
correspond to 100 volumes of normal 
air, brought to 0 C. and a pressure of 
800 millimeters in the former ease 
(99 C.c. », and to 30 C. and 700 M. in the 
latter ease (128 C.c ), so thnt any pres- 
sure or temperature likelv to occur in 
m iking measurement* of gases in the 
s »me room where this standard ap- 
paratus is kept, is provided for. 

The apparatus may bo charged with 
water to the level sfiown by the dark 
portion, but it is preferablo to use 
mercury. It is adjusted as follows: 
The glass stop-cock (which niUBt be 
ground and greased so as to close ab- 
solutely tight* is opened, and a few 
droplets of water allowed to fall into 
the tube, if mercury is used as filling. 
If water is used, this is, of course, un- 
necessary. The object of the water is 
to saturate the within contained air 
with aqueous vapor, for nearly all 
gnes that require measurement are 
collected over water, and are, there- 
fore, likewise Maturated with moisture. 
A qu mtity of mercury approximately 
corresponding to the volume shown in 
the cut is then introduced through the 
other tube, and the apparatus, together 
with an exact thermometer and ba- 
rome"er, set aside in a room (without 
heat or fire). After a few hours, or 
better still, after 24 hours, the ratings 
of the barometer and thermometer are 
carefully taken, and the volume then 
calculated which would be occupied 



by 100 C.c. of air (considered in its 
normal condition) under the conditions 
of pressure and temperature then pre- 
vailing. The calculation is made by 
the following formula: 

(760 - 4.5 ) 100 x (273 + J) 
273 (B - f) 

iu which V = volume sought, / = ob- 
served temperature, B - observed 
barometric pressure in millimeters, 
and f b the tension of aqueous vapor 
at the observed temperature [to be 
taken from Regnaults tables]. 

The stop-cock being then still open, 
tho mo value tube B is raised or low- 
ered until the level of mercury in tho 
other tube stands exactly at the mark 
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found by calculation, and the stop- 
cock is then permanently closed. The 
confined volume of air, corresponding 
to 100 C.c. in its normal condition, 
will expand or contract with every 
change of temperature or pressure, and 
the rate of expansion or contraction is 
represented oy the number of C.c. 
which tho mercury occupies below or 
above the jsero mark. 

If, therefore, anv measurements of 
gases (over water) Dj any other forms 
of apparatus are made in the same 
room, it is only necessary to inspect 
the above described standard. Should 
it happen that the mercury stands at 
exactly 0, no correction of the volume 
of any gas then found would be neces- 
sary. If it is above or below, a simple 



calculation (l>y proportion) will indi- 
cate the true volume.— B<r. Deutsch. 
Chem. Ge*., 1885, 2,535. 



SIPHON AND SIPHON-STARTER. 

A simple contrivance to cause a 
siphon to flow is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is in- 
telligible without explanation, but the 
remark may be added that the length 
of the wide tube A should be so chosen 
that no risk may be run of aspirating 
or sucking the liquid through the 
outer tube bearing tne pinch-cock be- 
fore the latter can b© closed.— After 
Zeitach.f. Anal. Chem.. 1K86, 139. 

Production of Quicksilver in Cali- 
fornia. 

According to Mr. J. B. Randol, of 
San Francisco. California produced 
32,073 flasks (of 761 lb.) of quicksilver 
in 1885, selling at #28.50 to $32.00 per 
flask. 21.400 of these flasks were the pro- 
duct of the New Almaden mine. The 
ten other mines made, altogether, 10,673 
flasks. The profits and production of 
the metal have decreased of late years, 
and it is stated that the American 
mines uow known will lie exhausted 
by the year 1900.— Set. Amer. 

Kava-Eava as tho Sourco of a new 
Local Anaesthotic. 

Dr. Lkwjn, of Berlin, recentlv an- 
nounced to the Medical Society of Ber- 
lin that the resinous substance ob- 
tained from Piper methystievm 
possesses a property like that of muri- 
ate of cocaine in inducing local anaes- 
thesia. This resin is soluble in alcohol, 
has an aromatic taste, and when ap- 
plied to the tongue leaves a sense of 
pricking or burning, which soon passes 
into local insensibUity. The conjunc- 
tiva is similarly affected, and when 
applied to the eye its effects are quite 
persistent, and followed by no anato- 
mical lesion. The sensitiveness of the 
iris to light is not affected. Hypoder- 
mic injection of the solution causes in- 
sensibility of the tissues with which it 
comes in contact. 

Hydrobromato of Hyoscine has 

been tried as a hypnotic in the Willard 
Asylum for the Insane, and. according 
to Dr. P. M. Wist* and other members 
of the medical staff, it " disposes to 
sleep indirectly after several hours, 
when given in sufficient doses to pro- 
duce ita marked physiological effects, 
such as muscular relaxation and, oc- 
casionally, stupor; but that it cannot 
be regarded as a hypnotic in its proper 
sense." In their experience it does 
not possess the value of hvoseyamine 
iu any of the uses to which it is ordi- 
narily applied. 

Fattening Following the Use of 
Chewing Gum.- The Macon (Ga.) Met>- 
*enger says: Twenty years ago the 
rule was that Southern women were 
thin and delicate; it is not the rule 
now. Southern women are not physi- 
cally equal ]•■■ 1 in all North America. 
Anv physician who is as well informed 
as ne ought to be will tell you that this 
is true. This change is due to the 
habit of chewing gum. ... As to 
Southern men, they are as thin and 
gaunt as they ever were, and so they 
will remain until they cease to chew 
tobacco and chew gum. 

The Chicago College of Pharmacy 

held its nineteenth commencement on 
the 4th of March and awarded di- 
plomas to sixty-eight candidates. A 
meeting of tho alumni, officers, and 
members of the College followed, dur- 
ing which a supper occupied a large 
share of attention. 

Soluble Citrate of Magnesium can 

be prepared by dissolving 100 parts of 
citric acid in 25 parts of water, by the 
aid of a water-bath, adding 64 parts of 
carbonate of magnesium, and drying 
the product. 
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NOTES ON ne8R . ana are tolerably cool. The poratus patented in Germany by A. 

wooden dink is then put in a moder- Bergholz (No. 2,448) may be employed 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* ately warm place. for this purpose. Pure gelatin hav 

iCooiiniKd frora p. «.] As »°on aa the covering is dry ing been first soaked in water, then 

nw, .tut „.«,„ «, enough, it i» drawn off from the plug melted with 6 to 10 parts of glycerin, 

v i-AreuLB. hy a BU ddcn, dexterous movement, is spread upon perfectly level plate 

Gelatin capsules, (or, simply) cap- and the portions of the gelatin-mass glass in such amount that, when dry. 
bulks, Capsular gelatinoMr, are projecting beyond the olive-shaped it will form a sheet of the desired 
s)>ecial forms of envelopes for bad- plug is cut off with shears. The little thickness. It is kept at a uniform 
tasting drugs, and also for other drugs hollow bodies are then placed in the temperature of 68 : -77° F., and will dry 
which arc to be administered to such holes of the wooden disk, with the open up, in 24 to 48 hours, to a clear, trans- 
patients as show great aversion to ends up. and tilled with the fluid drug parent, and elastic film. This is now 
taking medicine. There are two kinds, by means of a syringe like those used cut into pieces corresponding to the 
those which are already charged with for subcutaneous injections, provided surface of the metallic moulds of which 
medicines and sold as such, and those w-ith a fine canula, or by means of an we gave an illustration some time 
which are sold empty. Among the apparatus having a jet like n wash- since. Each mould consists of an up- 
first mentioned class are capsules con- bottle. If the filling is too thick to per and lower piece ; the latter is pro- 
t lining copaiba, cubebs, cod-liver oil, flow readily, it must be made thin vided with semi-globular or semi-oval 
iNistor oil. etc. These capsules, made enough by being heated. depressions into which corresponding 
and filled at the factory, have an The openings of the capsules are now projections of the upper piece accu- 
oval shape, a length of 1.0 to 1.5 to be closed by means of a drop of hot rately fit. A sheet of the elastic gelatin 
centimeters, are entirely closed, and gelatin solution applied with a hair of proper size having been placed up- 
of a shining exterior. Their pre- pencil. The closed capsules are after- on the lower half of the mould, the 
paration ex tempore is not practic- wards to be dipped, with the closed latter is warmed to 40 C. (= 104° F.). 
able. The mass from which capsules ends uppermost, to about a quarter of and the upper half of the mould then 
are to be made consists of gelatin, their length in the gelatin-solution and precised on it. After a few minutes tho 
mixed with gum-arabic, honey, or left to dry in a very moderately warm latter in removed. The proper quan- 
glycerin. If the physician prescribes place. tity of the medicine to be inclosed hav- 
a drug to be dispensed in gelatin cap- Elastic capsules of various sizes, ing been deposited in each depression, 
sules, empty CAPSULES are used (if the filled with castor-oil or cod-liver oil, a second disc of gelatin, previously 
drug prescribed is not contained in the are also kept in the shops. treated in the some manner, is placed 
capsules of commerce). The lid b is Although these are very large, it is over it so that the corresponding 
spread over, on the inner side [only yet possible to swallow them because halves are exactly situated over each 
along the edge], with gum-mucilage of their elasticity. These capsules other, and the whole is placed under 
by means of a brush, and placed should be kept in cotton, and bo dis- the press, the upper part of which con- 
on the capsule a after the latter is pensed. The cotton must be very tains a plate, warmed to 40' C. (= 104" 
filled. The substance with which the clean and white. Gelatin capsules in F.), which fite the shape of the cap- 
capsules are filled must contain no spherical form and of somewhat lim- sules exactly. Pressure is now applied 
water. Capsules should be placed in ited capacity, are called ulobules, whereby the two halves are united and 
layers on clean cot- immediately after- 
ton or soft paper, and ^ , r . words the upper part 
dispensed in paste \ fm J^Hk \ ^fS w of the press is ex- 
U«ard boxes. ; £ ft ii^ftlj'^ changed for another, 
The compos i- f X L— S' tMl&r^S»J^ ^^*^HlilM_ provided with circu 
the mass from which LJm M -= — ~"-^bT#' lnr or oval cutters 
capsules are to ho ff j * Empty o«i*Un Capsule*, which, when depress- 
made may vary con- A M a, part ©f «he capsule to be ftlled; 6, UtecoTcr; e, the capsule closed, ed, cuts out the com- 
siderably, but it |1 \J§ pleted capsule from 
should always be such ^H^Mfci^a ,ts connection with 
that the for - s " ^HlB^'^lHHP the remaining sheet 
which it is intended Hollow Gelatin cap. ~"»aswa»BS""~ The filling of empty 

as a covering should g^X^ 1 ,' * SSmlW Capsui* Q«iutiooa». rT ~^"- v capsules, at the pre- 

not thereby be sub- uon into the rectum. /A. * '" *\ scription counter, 
jected to any dissolv- ^rtZ^3*x jMHk... with various medi 
ing or decomposing -C^asw .» t • • ' -»•> ; r y¥-'' ' i'^ 'HJfct_ cines, a task fre 
influence, ana the /^T^^VSsW ; ' ' MiM& rMW t ''-wlt^^g t M^jfe' ' ;L j2aS^- quently occuring. 
mass Bhould also be - W ' : "*t JBb Lai wjjp '-^Ss^g£^sSjjjf^^ When dry powders 
composed of easily x ^ii^P*v' \5*Bl BmSmKJE 'J' are to be filled in cap- 
digestible and inert sules, in large quan- 
substances. The fol- i gramme. U gnmmr*. airratmiLM. titles, some form of 
lowing ingredients siaetic Cepwiee of omum-;ou or Ood-llw oil. capsuling apparatus 
and proportions, pre- may be used, for in 
scribed by the French Pharmacopoeia, as has already been said. This form stance that of Mr. Thos. Whitfield, of 
are those commonly used: is chosen for very volatile substances, Chicago, which we have already de- 
. _ like Ether (hence PerleB d'ether*. scribed on page 68 of New Remedies 

are mode, according for 1879, antf the construction of which 

B white gelatin 30 porta, to Thevenot, in the following man- iB shown by tho cut |which seel. The 

Powdered gum arabic. . 30 " ner ^ portion of the mass, con- filling of capsules is performed by this 

Powdered white sugar. . 30 sisting of gelatin, gum-arabic, sugar, apparatus in the following manner. 

DktSfc "wWtar ion « « nd none y- ia roUed out flat and ' aid The P lun F r at the bottom of the 

uutniea water . .loo oq an iro ' late o{ the thickness of 0.6 tube beneath the funnel being drawn 

Dissolve on a water bath. centimeters, in which are holes 1 cen- down by means of the little knob at its 

c timeter wide. The still pliable moss bottom, the cap-portion of a capsule is 

csoft Capsules. by fa own weight sinks into these placed, mouth upwards, upon its up- 

H White gelatin 50 parts, holes and forms in each a hollow hemi- per end through the uperture in tho 

Powdered gum arable 15 •' sphere. After the depressions have front of tho tube. The hold on the 

Powdered white sugar. 15 " been filled with a mixture of equal knob being then released, a concealed 

n'vnV? ' - ; J? 5 !' parts of ether and alcohol, a second spring causes the plunger to rise, and 

u , led water 80 ' plate is laid on the capsule-mass and the capsule is pressed firmly against a 

Dissolve on a water-bath. on this pi tie an iron plate, whose holes shoulder in the tube just Mow the 
Into the mass, while it is moderately correspond exactly to those in the first funnel. The requisite amount of pow- 
hot and still fluid, oval or olive-shaped one, is pressed by means of a suitable der having been put into the funnel, 
plugs of tinned-brass or iron (capsule screw-fastening, and the whole appa- the long portion or body of the capsulo 
moulds), previously rubbed with olive ratus is so turned that the upper plate is dropped upon it, mouth downwards, 
oil, are dipped. These are set upon comes over the under one, and con- and pressure is made upon the finger 
thin staves and in the holes of a wooden cavities are formed here as in the plate forming tho highest |»ort of the 
disk. After the coating has cooled, former case. The apjiaratus is then apparatus. This causes a second plun- 
they are to be dipped into the mass pliced between two iron plates, and ger to descend, and by means of a 
once or twice more. After the lapse of forcibly pressed together. spiral groove in the sheath through 
about a minute, the wooden disk iB There is now a special apparatus for which its guide-rod travels, it is slight- 
turned alternately backwards and for- this manufacture, the Capmdateur of ly rotated as it descends until it comes 
wards, and in various directions, until thT Apothecary Viel (Tours) the ar- directly over tho centre of the funnel 
the coverings of the metal plugs are as rangement of which dot* not conform and is applied to the rounded base of 
nearly as possible of a uniform thick- to the process above described. The the capsule. Continued pressure rams 

principle of which thiB arrangement is the capsule home. Tho first plunger 

(►t'tton o'riil!^ r -. l "T«h1uk dirn«rm«eilii*.-hM to compress tubes, name from the cap- is now again drawn downwards and 

r." The editor* here, however, found it sale-muss and filled with the fluids, the filled capsule rolls out. 

^-'i! eertd" pwttone whk-h relate to mto the form of capsules or globules, There are more simple forms of cap- 

^^SSTJ^XSSSSSSt 'of Am": by means of pincers mado specially for sule fillers, one of them being that de- 

leenoKtom* E.iit«ri»i ^ditkmi. ere ioeioeed in p. for this purpose. vised by Franklin L. Davenport, of 

tSSJ^fJSS^ kU ' r [Noteof'ep. Am, DRuaa.-An ap- Auburn, Indiana. This consists of a 
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funnel flattened at one side (r) to help 
in taking up the material. The fun- 
nel ha — tube ft attached, both being 
made of one piece without scams. The 
tube is inserted into the empty cap 
eule, the muterial is poured in the fun- 
nel and pushed into the capsule by 
means of a plunger, a. There are as 
many sizes of funnels and plungers as 
there are sizes of capsules. 

lieytuond's capsule- filler consists of 
three blocks of wood, one of which 
contains holes just large enough to 
permit the capsules being insert**! one- 
half of their length. Another block 
fits over this, and is perforated with 
holes corresponding to that in the first 
block, so that the whole of each cap- 
sule is within one of the holes. A 
third block fits upon this, into which 
funnel-shaped holes are bored, which 
are large enough to receive all the 
powder. The latter is pushed into the 
capsules by means of a plunger or 
tampon, aud the capsule afterwards 
closed in the usual manner. 

When no apparatus is at hand, and 
capsules arc to be filled by hand, an 
empty cajusule of the same size as is to 
be filled may be placed upon one scale- 
pan, together with the proper weight 
of the material to be introduced. The 
powder being placed upon a piece of 
smooth paper, one of the empty cap- 
sides is charged with powder by means 
of a tampon, or better, a small flat 
spatula. The cap being put mo- 
mentarily on, it is laid on the empty 
scale-pan, and if it weighs too much or 
too little, the excess or deficiency is 
Corrected by withdrawing from or add- 
ing to the content*. 

This method may seem tedious at 
first sight, but it wul be found to work 
extremely well, particularly if largo 
quantities of capsules are thus to lie 
filled, for instance, such as contain 
sulphate of quinine in a dry state. Of 
course, this must be first reduced to a 
very fine powder. In . handling cap- 
by hand, many persons will soon 
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Physicians deem it desirable to have 
these particles held in suspension ; this 
may may otten be effected by a trifling 
addition of gum arabic. If, for in 
stance, camphor in solution is to 
be added to a watery mixture, in 
which the camphor would be pre- 
cipitated again, an addition of gum 
arabic will be quite effectual, and the 
separated camphor will remain in sus- 
pension for several minutes after the 
mixture is shaken. 

It Hydrarg. chlor. corroa. . ..gr. IS 

Spirit, camphor fl. j 1 

Aquu? deatill H. I 10 

M. IX 8. Lotion. 
(Nota Reccptarii :) 

Mucil. acacias gr. 45 

Addita. 

Herein the corrosive sublimate is 
first to be dissolved in most of the 
water; the ttpir. camph. to be mixed 
separately with 45 grains of mucilage 
of gum arabic and a little water, and 
then added to the sublimate solution. 

BTB-WA8HK8 AND INJECTIONS. 

Eye-washes, Callyria and injec- 
tions. Inject tone*, resemble each other 
very much as regards their composi 
tion, and may, therefore, be discussed 
together. 

Every substance that is insoluble or 
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that their fingers l>ecome 
sticky, and that the exterior of the 
capsules, when they have been touched 
bv the fingers, becomes damp and lia- 
ble to retain some of the powder. This 
is, of course, due to the perspiration 
of the skin. All trouble from this 
source may be overcome either by 
using gloves or by dipping the ends of 
the fingers previously into collodion. 
The imi>ermeable coating thus pro- 
duced will absolutely prevent any 
moisture from affecting the outsides 
of the capsules. When filled, each 
capsule should be carefully brushed 
off with a camel's-hair brush. As a 
rule, there is no need of gluing the 
cap of the cnpsule. though this may be 
done if it fits loosely. ] 

REMEDIES FOR EXTERNAL USE 

These are preittred in a manner 
similar to that mentioned under Mix- 
tures. Volatile oils or alcohol holding 
resins in solution must always be 
added to fluids containing less alco- 
hol, or such as are of a watery nature, 
and this process must not be reversed, 
so an to secure as tine a subdivision of 
the precipitate as possible. 

If two substances which enter into 
a mixture produce precipitates, or 
cause some substance to separate by 
coming in contact with each other, 
they should always be mixed in a 
diluted state. If tinctures, gums, or 
emulsions enter into the mixture, they 
should be added to the saline solution 
lief ore the final mixing takes place. 
By this means heavy or thick-naked 
segregations are avoided. 

Salts of lead mixed with salts con- 
taining tannin, or with sulphates, 
yield heavy precipitates. With opium, 
a heavy separation is likewise pro- 
duced. * Corrosive sublimate produces 
heavy precipitates with oojs, opium, 
and substances containing albumen, 
us docs also nitrate of mercury • /„••; 
Hydrargyri Nitratia). 




Capsule flll«r. 

difficult of solution, which is an ele- 
ment of a fluid intended to be used as 
an eye-wash or as an injection, must 
under all circumstances lie triturated 
as fine as possible, first by itself and 
then with a suitable portion of the 
fluid, and this even when it is taken 
from a stock apparently already in a 
fine division. 

Every palpable substance causes 
pain in the eyes. On this account so- 
lutions of salts for eye-washes should 
not be prepared by making hot satu- 
rated solutions, because on cooling 
srn:ill sharp crystals are precipitated: 
for example : 

UBoracw pulv 10.0 [gr. 150J 

Solve in 

Aquas Rosa* 100.0 [fi. J 34] 

D. S. Eye- wash. 

At the ordinary temperature, 1 part 
of borax is dissolved by 12 parts of 
water. The finely-powdered borax is 
mixed with the water, shaken repeat- 
edly, and the undissolved portion sep- 
arated by straining or filtering. The 
word MM shows that the physician re- 
quires a solution. On the other hand, 
should the prescription read thus: 

QBuraci* pulv 10.0 

Aqua* Roaae 100.0 [ 

M. D. S. Injection. 



a different mode of preparation is de- 
manded, as it clearly calls for a mix- 
ture. The powdered borax is to be 
triturated in a mortar as finely as pos- 
sible, first by itself and then with the 
addition of some water mixed with the 
remaining cold water, and thus dis- 
pensed. 

Cuprum aluminatum * (Lapis divi- 
nu#) does not make a clear solution in 
water, liecause the camphor is always 
lilierated. If the prescription does 
not direct straining or filtration, both 
of these processes are necessarily ex- 
cluded. In order, therefore, that the 
liberated particles of camphor which 
float on the upper surface of the fluid 
be rendered its fine as possible, the 
Cuprum aluminatum should first bo 
dried and then subjected to continued 
trituration with the addition of a few- 
drops of water. An addition of muci- 
lage would cause the camphor to be 
held in suspension. For this purpose 
from two to three times as much gum 
arabic as Cuprum aluminatum is add- 
ed to the mixture. 

The mixtures for eye-waehes and in- 
jections sometimes produce precipi- 
tates. The dispenser must be careful 
that these do not 1 me granular. 

Solution of chloride of iron or sul- 
phate of iron with acetate of lead, or 
sulphate of zinc or alum with acetate 
of lead, in solutions with mucilage, 
require careful mixing in order to ob 
tain, as far as possible, a uniformly 
0|>aque mixture. If but one of these 
salts, with mucilage of gum arabic, or 
of quince, is to form part of the mix- 
ture, both the salt and the gum are 
first to be diluted with water, each by 
itself, if the prescription so permits. 

Thetwo diluted substances should then 

be mixed. If two or three of these salts 
with gummy fluids are to bo constitu- 
ents of a solution or a liquid, each of 
the suits, as well as the gum, is to be 
diluted with water separately before 
being added to the mixture. 

The following will serve as an ex 
ample : 

M Zinvi Sulphati*. 
Piumbi AceUt .&A. 
Amnion. Clilondi, 
Alumnus iui. 1.0 | 

Mucil. Acacia* 5.0 I 

A on ii' Boon' 120. 0 | 

M. D. 8. Shake before 
three times daily. 

Here the alum and sulphate of zinc 
are to be dissolved, together with the 
chloride of ammonium, in 80.0 (2 fl. 
oz..> of rose water, and the mucilage 
added. The acetate of lead is then 
dissolved by itself in the remaining 
60.0 (2 fl. oz.) 

Both solutions are then to be mixed, 
the latter being poured into the 
former. 



2.0 I gr. xxx. 



gr- **• 
f. I iaa. 
f. J iv. 

Inject 



1| Zinci Sulphat 

Pluinbi Acvtat 

Ext. Opii 

AcflClH^. ....... . i 

Aquai dentin 

M. I. a. (lege artis). 



0.5 | gr. 8. 

1.0 | gr. 15. 

0.4 I gr. Of 
10.0 gr. 150 
200.0 | fl. j S| 
S. Injection. 



Here the sulphate of zinc and also 
acetate of lead are to l>e separately dis- 
solved, each in 50.0 (f. 3 xvi.) of water, 
and then the extract of opium and 
acacia are to be dissolved in 100.0 
(f. 3 xxvi.) water. The solution of sul- 
phate of zinc is then mixed with the 
latter, and after a thorough shaking 
the solution of acetate of lead is added 
to it. 

Both of the solutions of salts may 
also be first mixed with one-half of the 
gum solution containing opium ex- 
tract, and finally these two fluids 
mixed together. In this way solutions 
are often obtained which are but 
slightly turbid, while neglect of this 



0 [gr. 1501 



* Cuprum alumitmtum U prepared by melting 
together 16 parte each of gulp tint* of copper, nitrate 
of potawiium, and alum <rach In powder) In a |«or- 
cela n capsule, then removing from the fire nod 
». luu, it a mixture of I part each of po» J 
phor and powdered alum, pouring out • 
llie uuu* in piece*. 
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rule will result in the formation of a 
rlui'l with a considerable precipitate. 

Solutions of nitruto of silver are 
dispensed in dark-colored bottles. 

SOLUTIONS KOR HYPODERMIC INJECTIONS. 

Hypodermic or subcutaneous injec- 
tions were introduced in compara- 
tively recent times. The instrument 
for effecting this operation is a small 
syringe, which in this country is 
called merely " hypodermic syringe," 
but on the continent of Europe usually 
named after one of the originators: 
"Pravaz's [or Liier's, or Leiter's] 
syringe." The instrument is too well 
known to require description here. 

Hypodermic or subcutaneous injec- 
tions require to be as clear fluids as 
are obtainable, and the use of water of 
the greatest possible purity, and which 
is entirely free from vegetable matter 
or germs. [ Hager recommends doubly 
distilled water.! Every liquid to be 
used as an injection, when not per- 
fectly clear, must be filtered directly 
into the vessel in which it is to be 
dispensed. It is indispensable that the 
vessel, the funnel, and the filtering 
paper employed be absolutely clean 
and free from dust. If this precaution 
is not observed, abscesses are apt to 
supervene at the sites of puncture. 

Complaints are often made that in- 
flammation and suppuration of the 
punctured places results from mor- 
phine injections, which do not occur 
at another time to the same patient, 
although the identical morphine is 
employed. The physician may attach 
the blame to the preparation of mor- 
phine, while the apothecary may prefer 
to believe that the patient has a pre- 
disposition to suppurating sores. The 
reason in both cases is the quality of 
the water, and the idea that distilled 
water must always be pure water is 
demonstrated to be erroneous. 

[This is notalwaysthecase. A very 
prolific source of suppurative abscesses 
after hypodermic injections in the im- 
pure condition of the point or cnnula 
of the syringe itself. Unless very 
carefully cleansed after each injection, 
minute particles of blood or tissue may 
and will adhere to the syringe, par- 
ticularly just inside <if the orifice, as 
may often be verified by examining 
with a lens. A fresh injection admin- 
istered by such a syringe is very apt 
to dislodge the adhering impurity and 
thus introduce a morbific germ which 
is sure to result in on abscess. — El). 
Am. Dr. J 

If glycerin is to form part of an 
injection it must be as nearly pure as 
possible, or otherwise it may act very 
injuriously. 

Substances which do not yield clear 
solutions, as for example many ex- 
tracts, should not be filtered, but 
should be dissolved in perfectly pure 
water, and the solution passed through 
a pellet of glass-wool |or purified cot- 
ton]. 

Paper- kilters require to be cleansed 
before being used for filtration and 
should be filled two or three times with 
distilled water, and after the last 
water has drained off, the filtration of 
the fluid for injection may be proceed- 
ed with. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Druckj.— The pre- 
servation of hypodermic solutions or 
similar liquids is often a matter of 
some importance. While it is the rule 
to prepare hypodermic solutions fresh- 
ly when wanted for use, yet it is often 
inconvenient to do so, and it becomes 
necessary to keep on hand a moderate 
quantity of such a solution. When 
the substance in solution is an alkaloid 
(such as morphine, atropine, hyoscya- 
mine, cocaine) or other delicate or- 
ganic substance, the utmost rare muBt 
be used in the preparation of the solu- 
tion, so as not to introduce any sub- 
stances that might either form a sedi- 
ment or cause the development of 
fungi. To prevent the latter, various 
substances may bo used, but only with 



the concurrence of or by direction of 
the prescribcr. Among these sub- 
stances are boric acid, salicylic acid, 
carbolic acid, and the like. The most 
efficient and the least objectionable of 
all preservatives is chloroform im((T, 
that is, distilled water saturated with 
chloroform, about two minims being 
required for each fluidounce. Hypo- 
dermic injections of morphine i.Ma- 
gendies solution!, solution of cocaine 
for use in the eye or hypodcimiically, 
solution of atropine, etc., if made with 
pure distilled water, carefully filtered 
through pure washed filtering paper, 
and then saturated with chloroform, 
will generally keep for a very long 
time. Filtration, of course, can only re- 
move mechanical impurities ; the chlo- 
roform, however, prevents the develop- 
ment of germs or oacteria. Such solu- 
tions must be kept in well- stoppered 
bottles, to prevent the loss of chloro- 
form. These solutions have been prac- 
tically tested in the public hospitals, 
and the chloroform has at no time 
been found objectionable.— Ed. Am. 
Dr.] 

LOTIONS, EMBROCATIONS, SOLUTIONS FOR 
EXTERNAL USE, GARGLES, ETC. 

These are solutions, mixtures, decoc- 
tions, infusions, etc. Generally the 
same rules hold good, regarding their 
preparation, as apply to similar prepar- 
ations for internal use. There are 
a few combinations, however, which 
require special attention . 

Chloride ok lime, Calx chlorata, is 
to be triturated with the vehicle, and 
the water}' mixture freed from the 
coarse, sandy particles by decanta- 
tion. If Liquor calcin is prescribed 
it is understood to mean a filtered 
solution of one part of chloride of lime 
in 8 to 10 ports of water prepared 
cold. This latter should be dispensed 
in dark-colored bottles. 

Calomel. Hydrargri chloridum mite, 
should not be mixed by mere shaking, 
with a fluid of which it is to form a 
part, as for instance lime-water, but 
must first be triturated in a mortar 
with a portion of the vehicle. 

Corrosive Sublimate, lime-water, 
and opium solutions. According to 
the ordor in which these three sub- 
stances are mixed, fluids of different 
constitution are obtained. If corrosive 
sublimate is first put into a bottle and 
the tincture of opium or solution of 
extract of opium added, and last of all 
the lime-water, a solution results 
which does not yield a yellowish-red 
precipitate of oxide of morcury. This 
precipitate, however, is desired bv the 
physician. The sublimate must there- 
fore be first shaken with the lime- 
water and the opium added last of all. 

If corrosive sublimate is prescribed 
with extract or tincture ok opium in 
aqueous solution, the opium ingredi- 
ent must first be mixed with one-half 
of the water, and the corrosive subli- 
mate dissolved in the other half, and 
the two liquids then mixed together. 

Tincture of opium, extract of opium 
form insoluble combinations with 
most metallic salts. They are conse- 
quently only added to solutions of me- 
tallic salts when diluted with water. 

In manv other coses also, the dis- 
penser will guard against undesirable 
results if he carefully marks the order 
in which he odds each constituent to a 
mixture. Should he not do this, it 
may easily happen that when a repeti- 
tion of the prescription is wanted, it 
may differ materially from the first. 
It is trouble wasted to enlighten the 
patient as to the reasouB for the 
change. 

Photomorm is dissolved by being 
heated in a test-tube into which it has 
been put with the solvent, by being 
repeatedly dipped into hot water ana 
agitated in it. If ether is the solvent, 
the solution is effected by (cold) macer- 
ation. Care must be taken that no 
undissolved particles of the phospho- 
rus remain suspended in the liquid, to 



prevent which, after the solution has 
become cool, the dissolved portion is 
carefully decanted from that which is 
undissolved or remains as sediment. 
In using turbid solvents, it is safe to nut 
the phosphorus into a large t<>st-tube. 
and to cover it with so much of the si il- 
vent that it cannot be acted upon by 
the air. The bottom of the glass is 
then heated bv means of hot water until 
the phosphorus melts, when it is made 
into little balls by cautious shaking. 
The remainder of the menstruum is 
then added, frequently shaken up, left 
to settle for one to two hours, and de- 
canted. 

At a medium temperature 1,000 parts 

Absolute ether disuolve ubout 10 parts 

Officinal ethor " " 7..'. " 

Spirit of ether " " 1.5 " 

Absolute alcohol " " 2.3 " 

Alcohol i90 per cent) " 1. part 

Any fixed oil " " IB. parte 

Petroleum or ethereal oil* " 20. •• 

of phosphorus. 

iTo be continued.) 



Detection of Mineral Oils in Fatty 
Oils. 

The following process has been pro- 
posed by Focke in Repert. der Anal. 
Chrm.: 20 Om. of the sample are 
mixed with 8-10 Om. of caustic potas- 
sa and 50 C.c. of alcohol [and heat- 
ed on a water-bath for a short time. 
— Ed. Am. Dr. J; the alcohol is then 
evaporated off, the mass dissolved 
in water and then decomposed by hy- 
drochloric acid. As soon as the sep- 
arated fatty acids form a clear lay- 
er, the mixture is cooled, the acid 
aqueous liquid is drawn off with a si- 
phon as much as possible, and the 
fatty acid washed with fresh portions 
of cold or lukewarm water, until the 
washings cease to show an acid re- 
action. The fatty acids now remaining 
—which may contain mineral oils 
or fats -are dissolved in ether, the 
ethereal solution is filtered, the ether 
removed by distillation or evapora- 
tion, and the residue weighed. Since 
it is impossible to obtain an absolutely 
constant weight, it is best to cease 
heating the residue (with the object of 
drying) as soon as not more than a 
few centigrammes are lost by drying 
during fifteen minutes. 

About 10 Om. of the mixed fatty 
acids are now weighed in a capacious 
flask and dissolved in 50 C.c. of alco- 
hol. A little solution of phenolphtha- 
lein is then added, ami afterwards 
strong solution of soda (1 in 8) in 
drop*', until a slight excess of soda is 
present. Before the mixture has time 
to congeal, 100 C.c. of low-boiling ben- 
sin (not over 80° C. or 171!" F.) are now 
added, the whole thoroughly mixed by 
shaking, nnd the alcoholic and l>enzin 
solutions allowed to separate as dis- 
tinct layers. When this hns occurred, 
500 C.c. of water are added, the con- 
tents again mixed by repeated gentle 
notation, nnd the flask set aside. 
When the aqueous soap-solution has 
separated, it is siphoned off as com- 
pletely as possible, and the remaining 
benzin solution treated with another 
volume of 300 C.c. of water. The for- 
mer will now refuse to separate com- 

K'etely ; in order to obtain a clear 
•nzin solution, as much as possible 
of the aqueous solution is removed, 
and 10 C.c. of alcohol then poured in 
a thin stream and with circular motion 
through the benzin solution. After 
five or ten minutes the latter will be- 
come perfectly clear, and the larger 
portion of it can be poured off, while 
the remainder may be collected by a 
separating funnel. In place of the 
1(H) C.c. of benzin. only 80 to 85 C.c. of 
clear benzin solution will usually be 
obtained. This is poured into a tall 
beaker placed inside of n broader flat 
dish, and the benzin evaporated with 
a gentle heat. Any residue left will 
be mineral fat or oil. 
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A NEW THERMO-REGULATOR. 

IN our last number we described a 
drying apparatus recommended by 
Victor Meyer, in which nearly con- 
stant temperatures are produced by 
the intnxluction of liquids of known 
boiling-points. The condensation of 
the vapor of the boiling liquid is there 
effected by a plain upright tube (see 
page 53). That this may sometimes 
involve some loss of vapor, at least 
with low- boiling liquids, is not improb- 
able. It is, of course, easy to connect 
the tube with an upright condenser by 
which all loss can be avoided. There 
is one other drawback connected with 
that apparatus, namely, that the tem- 
perature cannot be varied, after the 
boiling-poiii t of tho liquid has been at- 
tained, without changing the liquid. 
These drawbacks — it they may be 
called so — are avoided in the thermo- 
regulator constructed by Prof. A. 
Fock, of Berlin. This consists of a 
large outer and a smaller inner vessel, 
made of copper, and having only three 
outlets, one at h, for the insertion of a 
thermometer and the introduction or 
withdrawal of a liquid, and the other 
two, being the tubes a and 
b, connecting with the up- 
right condenser. The outer 
vessel A is charged with 
tho liquid, the boiling-point 
of which is to determine the 
temperature. The inner ves- 
sel is charged with a non- 
volatile liquid of high boil- 
ing-point, such as olive oil 
or paraffin. When a definite 
temperature is to be attain- 
ed, such as may be produced 
by a liquid of definite boiling- 
point, the stop-cock at r is 
closed, and the condensed 
liquid all made to run back 
into the vessel A. The va- 
pors will at first rise into the 
condenser through both a 
and b, but as soon as con- 
densed liquid flows down 
through d and b, the vapors 
will ascend through a alone. 
When a temperature is to be 
attained for which no special 
homogeneous liquid is avail- 
able, petroleum, or better, 
definite fractions of this 
may be employed, and en- 
ough of this be distilled off 
(the stop-cock r being open) 
until tho temperature of 
the remainder has risen to 
the desired point. The stop- 
cock is then closed, and the 
condensed vapors will flow 
back into the vessel. In this 
way any desired degree of 
temperature may be more 
accurately regulated than by any other 
method. 

The interior vessel, B, may also be 
used as a hot air-liath by emptying it 
of its contents. It is a much better 
air-bath than if the liquid in A were 
actually in contact with it. In tho 
latter case, variations of three to five 
degrees would be caused by local over- 
heating due to confined pressure, and 
other causes. As the apparatus is con- 
ow, the walls of the inner 
are constantly surrouuded by 
vapor of an equable temperature.— 
After Zeiinch. f. Imtitimentenkunde, 
1886, 86. 

Chinojodin. 

As a supplement to the article on 
this new antiseptic, contained in our 
last number (page 46). we have to add 
that the substance is an addition pro- 
duct of chinoline (quinoline; CiHtN), 
the molecule IC1 (chloride of iodine) 
having been joined to it. Its com- 
position is, therefore, C.HiNICl. It 
is light yellow, micro-crystalline, in- 
soluble in water, and difficultly so in 
other solvents. It 



IMPROVED FUNNEL 
HOLDERS. 

ERICH & Pitschinsky, of Vienna, 
X have introduced a new style of 
funnel holders, which are not only 
preferable to others on account of 
the conical shape adapted to support 
a funnel with steadiness, but also on 
account of the ease with which they 
may be kept clean, as they are made 
of glazed porcelain. They are fastened 
by a handle, into an iron arm, H, 
which may be attached to a retort- 
stand. The interior of the funnel hol- 
ders shows three longitudinal ridges, 
which prevent the close contact of 
the whole funnel surface with the in- 
terior or the holder.— After Chrm. 
Zeit., No. 103. 

Japanese Fish Oil. - 

According to a French Consular re- 
port, in the A/on. den Produit* Chim., 
this article, which has lately lieen im- 
ported into England in enormoiiB quan- 
tities, is the product of an industry 
carried on principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Yokohama by native fisher- 
men. The oil is obtained from herrings 



APPARATUS FOR WASHING 
CARBONIC ACID OA8. 

Tmc direction of the arrows in the 
generator, A, indicates the cur- 
rent of the gas. Tho wash-apparatus 
consists of a vessel divided by a dia- 
phragm, h, into two separate portions. 
The lower one contains the wash- 
water, and may be filled or emptied 
by means of the faucets on the side. 
A tube, g, leads from the diaphragm 
to near the bottom. The washed gas 
passes into the tube arising from the 
diaphragm and thence to wherever it 
may be conducted. The object of this 
rrangement w ill be readily under- 
stood. If the gas delivery were to 
take place through a continuous tube 
passing to the bottom of the wash- 
liquid, the latter would flow back into 
the generating vessel whenever the 
pressure in the latter would diminish. 
With the present arrangement, the 
wash-liquid would be sucked up into 
the upper compartment, and the risk 
of its passing into the generator is 
greatly diminished. This apparatus 
has been patented in Germany by II. 
Brinck, of Cologne. 





Followed 




strongly resembles chinolino in odor 
and taste. 



Oerich A Pituchinaky'n Improved funnel holder. 

and sardines, which cannot oth< rwise 
be utilized for want of salt, or means 
of transport to the nearest market, and 
is extracted by means of a most primi- 
tive moduB operandi, the fishes being 
cut up and thrown into the boiling 
water, and the oil removed as it rises 
to the surface. After boiling the flBh, 
the remaining oil is pressed out. 

It frequently happens that through 
want of labor the fish are allowed to 
remain in the water until decom- 
posed, and this accounts for the repul- 
sive smell and dark color of mr-ny 
ats. The crude oil is sent to 
and Yokohama in wooden bar- 
rels, containing about 1 J cwt., lined 
with paper impregnated by glycerin 
and tne juice of unripe Kaki' fruit 
(DioepyroB Kaki). The oil is refined by 
heating it to 122 or 140 3 F. in cast-iron 
boilers, and then allowing it to cool in 
wooden tubs. When cold it forms 
three layers — an upper of clear liquid 
oil, a central of solid grease or fat, 
and a bottom layer of water, refuse, 
and albuminous matter. The upper 
layer of oil is drawn off in barrels for 
shipment, but the fat is remelted. fil- 
tered, and poured into cases while hot. 
—Chem. and Driigg. 



Use of Cocaine 
by Toxio 



Several mora cases have 
been recorded in which the 
use of cocaine has been fol- 
lowed by toxic symptoms, 
and one case, by Dr. Schil- 
ling, where amy! nitrite was 
successfully administered as 
an antidote (Med. Chron.. 
Feb., p. 397). In this case 
six drops of a 20-per-eent 
solution had been injected 
into the gums of a woman 
aged 28, to facilitate the ex- 
traction of a back tooth. 
After the tooth had been 
removed, and the patient 
was about to leave, her 
countenance became rigid 
and she appeared to faint, 
and in spite of the adminis- 
tration of stimulants she 
became unconscious. The 
eyes remained widely open- 
ed, and ophthalmoscopic ex- 
amination showing contrac- 
tion of the retinal arteries, 
it was reasoned that there 
was contraction of the arte- 
ries of the brain, and the ex- 
periment was made of ad- 
ministering nitrite of amyl. 
After the inhalation of three 
drops from a cloth tho 
woman's face flushed and 
she spoke, and a second and 
third inhalation at intervals of 
minutes resulted in complete i 
tion.— Pharm. Joum. 



Bow's Liniment is a Scotch remedy 
for chest complaints, and is chiefly 
used for children slightly colded. Tho 
formula is : 



Opium 

Hard noap. . 



1 OS. 



uphor 



Digest for several days, and filter. 

Instead of this, a mixture of opium 
liniment (2 parts), and solution ot am- 
monia (1 part) is 
Chem. and Drugg. 



Horehound and Linseed Syrup. — 

Boil together for ten minutes 1 oz. 
horehound, 2 oz. linseed, and 1 pint of 
water. Strain when cold, and dissolve 
1 lb. of sugar in the decoction. The 
product should measure 30 oz. ; to this 
add 5 oz. ext. glycyrrhiz. hq., 1 oz. 
ess. anisi, 1 oz. spt chloroform!, and 
3 oz. proof spirit. Shake well, and al- 
low to stand for a day before bottling, 
and Drugg. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every cum be 
accompaniedby the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for pulilutition. 

No. 1.C90.— Terebene.Terpene.Ter- 
pin. etc., etc. isevoral subscribers). 

Ah tho answer to this query takes 
up mure than the usual amount of 
space, we have given it as a separate 
article, headed : Cht Tereliene. Terjxtie, 
Terpin, and Allied Bo*iies, on page 
63 of this number. 

No. 1,891.— Lanolin (M. E. and oth- 
ers.) 

Whether the name lanolin ifl pro- 
tected by a trade-mark or not, we can- 
not May. From a rather acrimonious cor- 
respondence, published in the Phai m. 
Zcttuug, between Prof. Oscar Lieb- 
reich. of Berlin, and Mr. J. D. Riedcl, 
of same place, in which the former at- 
tempts to show the utter worthless- 
nest* of a "purified wool-fat" put on 
the market by the latter, and in which 
the latter carries on a determined de- 
fence, we glean tho fact that lanolin, a 
mixture of purified wool-fat and 30 
per cent of water, was invented by Dr. 
O. Braun, who obtained a patent upon 
bis process of purifying wool-fat in 
1888. 

Regarding tho price, we are informed 
by one of the importers tlwt it will bo 
sold at eighty cents per pound . 

No. 1,698.— Oold-Bronae (J. W. B.). 

This may be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Melt 8 parts of pure tin 
in a crucible, and add to it, under con- 
stant stirring, 1 part of metallic mer- 
cury, previously heated in an iron 
Bpoon until it begins to emit fumes. 
When cold, the alloy is rubbed to 
powder, mixed with 1 part each of 
chloride of ammonium and sublimed 
sulphur, and the whole inclosed in a 
flask or retort which is imbedded in a 
sand-bath. Heat is now applied until 
the sand has become ml -In it, and this 
is maintained until it is certain that 
vapors are no longer evolved. The 
vessel is then removed from the hot 
sand and allowed to cool. The lower 
part of the vessel contains the gold- 
bronze as a shining gold-colored mass. 
In tho upper part of the flank or retort 
chloride of ammonium and cinnabar 
will be found. 

No. 1,693.— Sulphate of Copper in 
Co Lies (Ed. W.l. 

There are several ways in which 
cones or sticks of sulphate of copper 
may be prepared. 

1. Selected crystals, free from fls- 
Bures, are put into a lathe aud turned 
into cones, a rasp being used as tool. 
This requires enre and practice. 

2. Grind proiierly shaped crystals 
upon a slowly turuiug wet grindstone, 
holding the crystal so that the base of 
the cone will look towards you and the 
pointed end away from you. This is 
the easiest way. 

3. Reduce crystals of sulphnteof cop- 
per to powder, moisten with a little 
water and heat in a porcelain crucible 
or capsule until the mass is melted. 
Roll it out quickly into cones or 
sticks. 

4. Mix ten parts of finely-powdered 
sulphate of copper and two parts of 
flnely-powdeml borax, moisten with 
a little water and roll out into sticks 
or cones. Dry them in a lukewarm 
place. If the two powders are nibbed 
together in a heated wedgewood mor- 
tar, the moss becomes so plastic that rt 
may be formed into cones without dif- 
ficulty. Sometimw, however, it ' sets " 
very quickly. In this case a little wa- 
ter may be added. 

5. The preceding may also be melted 
together in suitable forms and allowed 
to set. 



No. 1,694. — Algin (Ett.) 

This interesting substance, of which 
we have given a very full account in 
our volume for 1885, page 146. and 
which promises to be of wide applica- 
bility, forms the subject of an English 
patent (No. 13.433, Oct. 11th, 18*4) 
granted to the discoverer. Mr. E. C. C. 
Stanford, F.C.S.. of Dalmuir, Dumbar- 
tonshire, who will probably be able to 
supply the article in quantities. 

Algin appears to be a remarkable 
substance. It is really an acid, form- 
ing salts with bases. The alginates of 
alkalies and of magnesium are soluble, 
nearly all the remaining, insoluble. 
Home of them have characteristic col- 
ors, the copper-salt being blue, the iron 
salt brown, etc. Tho alginates of tho 
alkalies may lie used for stiffening fa- 
brics; the magnesium salt as a mor- 
dant; many metallic alginates in the 
preparation of water-proof fabrics; 
those of the alkaline earths for artifi- 
cial bone ; those of iron, cobalt, copper, 
nickel, and chromium for artificial 
horn (colored): the sodium and am- 
monium salt, mixed with ammonical 
solution of shellac, as a substitute for 
gutta-percha, etc. 

No. 1,695.- -Herbarium of Medici- 
nal Planta <B.). 

You will probably succeed in obtain- 
ing the herbarium specimens of Amer- 
ican medicinal plants by applying to 
Mr. M. E. Hyams, of Statesville, N.C. 
European specimens may be obtained 
among other sources from Mr. A. 
Vigener, apothecary in Biebrich on the 
Rhine, with whom you might corre- 
spond. From a receni paper by Prof. 
A. Tschirsch, of Berlin, printed in the 
Pharm. Zeitung (Jan. 33d). we see that 
a Mr. Buysman, of Middelburg, Neth- 
erlands, has commenced to issue a 
collection of medicinal plants, which 
seems to excel anything of tho kind 
ever attempted before. 1 1 is published 
in series comprising 10 plants, each 
being represented by a faultless dry 
s|jeeimen, and the flowers and fruit of 
each being separately furnished, with 
the details of each. The plant itself is 
mounted upon paper; such parts as 
would suffer by drying are preserved 
in alcohol, and contained in an accom- 
panying vial. Such parts as permit 
drying are inclosed in a paper-capsule, 
or are mounted in Canada balsam on 
a slide. The seeds, for instance, are 
always together ; the sepals and petals, 
according to their color, mounted up- 
on light or dark-colored paper, the 
male and female organs also separate, 
and so that they can be easily de- 
tached from the paper to permit closer 
inspection. The stigmas, anthers, 
ovules, and other minute objects, are 
mounted in Canada balsam, so that 
they may be examined under a lens. 
This collection enables the beginner to 
study medicinal plants morphologi- 
cally even in winter. It is stated that 
any desired plants will be furnished 
in the above manner by Mr, Buys- 
mann. 

No. 1,696. —Ageing of Cordials, 
Perfumes, etc. (Metropolis). 

Numerous processes have been pur- 
posed for "'ageing" or "seasoning" 
treshly pre|>arcd artificial liquors and 
cordials. Of course, there is no pro- 
cess equal to that of actually and lit- 
erally doing whai the term "ugeing" 
implies, namely, to set the liquid aside, 
properly protected, until it has acquir- 
ed the qualities desired. It is well 
known that recently distilled or re- 
cently compounded liquids, particu- 
larly if they contain volatile and odor- 
ous ingredients, require more or less 
time until their components become 
sufficiently Mended to prevent any of 
them to predominate over the other. 
If the temperature of the room in 
which the vessel is stored docs not 
vary much, and ii the vessel is not ag- 
itated or moved from time to time, it 



requires much longer than if the tem- 
perature is subject to periodical chan- 
ges—warm and cold— and if the con- 
tainer is occasionally shaken. A 
notable example of the efficacy of 
either of these influences, or of both 
combined, is presented by the rate at 
which certain liquors will age when 
passing through the heat of one or 
more summers, or when carried on one 
or more voyages at sea. 

Among the expedients used for hast- 
ening the seasoning of such com- 
pounds, there is probably none which 
is better than tho judicious application 
of heat. If the liquid be inclosed in 
tight containers, with as little air as 
possible, and it be then raised to a tem- 
perature of 24' to 30 C. (74 -86'F ), a 
notable acceleration of the seasoning 
will already be observed. But if the 
heat be pushed to C0°-70 C. (140 -158° 

F. ). and maintained for ten to twelve 
hours, the liquid will be so thoroughly 
seasoned that it requires only two or 
three weeks further rest to pass as 
"aged." 

Though our correspondent has not 
referred to perfumes, such as essences, 
handkerchief extracts, colognes, etc., 
in his letter, we may add that these li- 
quids may likewise be ripened by the 
cautious application of neat, precau- 
tions being taken that nothing is dissi- 
pated. 

No. 1,697.— Hypnono (Several in 
quircrs). 

This new hypnotic, which has long 
been known as a chemical substance, 
but tho physiological properties of 
which have only recently been discov- 
ered by Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz and 

G. Bard at, is not likely to displace 
the other slwp-producing substance to 
any great extent. Though it may be 
n powerful hypnotic, yet it has a very 
disagreeable W.te. somewhat recalling 
that of creasote, and can only be ad- 
ministered in capsules. It may also 
be given in oil in which it is soluble, 
and which appears to l>c a better ve- 
hicle, since the substance, by itself, is 
quite irritant. More recent experi- 
ments of Mairet and Combetnale ap- 
pear to show that it is, properly speak- 
ing, not a hypnotic, but produces a 
condition only remotely resembling 
s eep. However this may be, it wifi 
require further study to decide the 
merits of the substance. 

Hypnone is a name of convenience 
for the proper chemical name, aceto- 
phenone or acetyl-benzoi. This sub- 
stance belongs to the class of ketones, 
that is, those organic compounds 
which contain the group CO combined 
with two (either identical or different) 
monatomic alcoholic radicals, either 
of the fatty acid series or of the aro- 
matic series. In the special case of 
acetophenone, the group CO is associ- 
ated with benzyl (the group C.H.. de- 
rived from benzol: C.H.), and with 
methyl (CH»). It may therefore bo 
called benzyl-methyl-ketone. or, since 
the group C.H. is more appropriately 
considered as phenyl (from phenol: 
C.H. IlU>. it may be. and in fact is 
usually named phenyl-methyl -ketone. 
Further, since the groups CO.CHi = 
CiH.O are also comprised under the 
single name acetyl, the above com- 
pound has received the name acetyl- 
benzol. It is prepared by distilling a 
mixture of benzoate and acetate of 
calcium, the reaction being as follows: 

Ca(C„!I..CO,), + (uiOH.CO,), = 
calcium calcium 
benzoate acetate 
= 2(O.H..CO.CH,) + 2taCO. 
acetophenone calcium 
carbonate 

There are various other methods by 
which it may be obtained. 

When pure, it forms large crystal- 
line lamina; melting at 20. 5 C. (68" F. ; 
it is, therefore, liquid at any tempera- 
ture above this: according to Staedel 
& Kleinschmidt; see Bedstcin, Org. 
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Chem., 1667), boiling at 208' C. (395.6 J 
F.), and having the spec. gr. 1.032 at 
15 C. (59 F.). 

When bromine (1 mol.) dissolved in 
carbon disulphide is gradually added 
in the cold to acetophenone also dis- 
solved in carbon disulphide, and a 
Htream of dry carbonic acid gas be 
passed through the mixture, the bro- 
mine displaces one atom of hydrogen 
in the methyl group (CH.) and forms 
monobrom-acetoplieiione. or simply 
1: bromacctophenoiie Thisstib- 
I crystallizes with great facility, 
is insoluble in cold or boiling water, 
but very easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform. It is remark- 
able for its property of violently ex- 
citing tears in the eyes. Possibly it 
may turn out to have some useful 
physiological effect*. 

No. 1,698.— Crude Animal Oil and 
Dippers Animal Oil (U & Co.). 

Tho crude animal oil, or more cor- 
rectly "crude animal volatile oil " is a 
by-product in processes where animal 
matters containing nitrogen are sub- 
jected to high heat. It is not always 
collected, being sometimes allowed to 
run to waste; but where considerable 
quantities are regularly obtained (as 
in the manufacture of yellow prussiute 
of potash or of animal charcoal), it is 
collected and disposed of for various 
purposes. 

In its crude state, it is a brownish- 
black, but slightly viscid, non-transpa- 
rent liquid of a very disagreeable, 
burnt, or fetid odor, a sharp alkaline 
taste, and a strong alkaline and dis- 
agreeably bitter taste. It is lighter 
than water, and only partially soluble 
in it. Of alcohol, it requires 3 parte 
tor solution. 

Dippers animal oil is the preceding 
after being rectified. It has the syno- 
nyms: Oleum animate a?theieum 
(rectiflcatuni). Oleum Uornu Uervi rec- 
tificatum, Oleum animate Dippelii. 

Tho crude oil is first distilled from a 
retort standing on a sand-bath, with a 
moderate he:it, as long as a thin liquid 
passes over, which amounts to 'Mi or 
40£ of the original oil. Tne distillate 
is a thiu, nearly colorless oil of dis- 
agreeable odor which was formerly 
used as " Dippel's oU " without further 
purification. It should bo still further 

Curifted, however, which is best done 
y heating it in a retort with 4 tim .n 
its volume of water, over a free fianie. 
Thofsteaiu carries over about one-half 
of the oil, so that the final yield is 
about 15-201 of the crudo oU originally 
omployed. The oily distillate floating 
upon the water must be separated im- 
mediately, and transferred to small 
vials which must be completely filled, 
well stoppered, and kept under water. 

The crude animal oil contains vari- 
ous volatile substances, among them 
chinoline, pyrrhol, pyridine, picoline, 
lutidine, methyl-, ethyl-, mid propyl- 
amine, etc. When rectified, the pyri- 
dine, picoline, lutidine, and amine 
bases remain mostly behind in solution 
in the water of the retort, while the 
first-mentioned ones (and some others) 
pass over. It is owing to the presence 
of these bases, that the oil soon be- 
comes brown when exposed to light 
and air. 

This is the substance from which 

See our 

preceding 



iodol i* said to be prepared. 
; number, p. 45. 



No. 1,699.— Kaakine (Several In- 
quirers). 

We have received several communi- 
cations inquiring about the substance 
sold under the name of kaskine, and 
advertised as having boeu used with 
great success as a substitute for qui- 
nine, in prominent hospitals and by 
members of the medical profession. 

Regarding the nature of the article 
in question, we have to say thcit it tip- 
pears to be, according to Dr. Frederick 
Hoffmann, editor of the Pfiarm. Rutul- 
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achau, nothing else than white sugar 
iu fine granules. We have no reason 
to entertain any doubt of the correct- 
ness of this statement, since we have 
ourselves failed to find in it any trace 
of other substances. Tho parties in- 
terested in its sale evidently had made 
up their minds that the substance 
needed no careful weighing nor any 
special manipulations of the dispens- 
ing pharmacist, since they accompany 
each bottle by a little wooden cup to 
measure out the doses. This method 
of excluding the services of the phar- 
macist also diminishes the risk of 
having undue attention drawn to the 
remarkable statement made on the 
label that kaiikine is derived from bi- 
tumen, a statement which any one 
having had a training in chemistry 
woula denounce as nonsense. 

As to the claims of the Kaskine 
Company, that the substance has been 
used in certain hospitals of New York 
City, one of tho editors of this journal, 
who has official charge of all the 
medical supplies furnished to the pub- 
lic hospitals belonging to the city, do- 
sin* to state that no kaskine has ever 
been purchased for any of the public 
institutions, nor has any kaskine ever 
passed through his hands, among the 
medical supplies, either purchased or 
sent us free samples. It is quite possi- 
ble that samples of it have been sent to 
some member of the medical staffs con- 
nected with the institutions — just as 
hundreds of other samples are annu- 
ally sent or handed to them privately. 

We are requested by those members 
of tho Medical Board of Bellevuo Hos- 
pital, whose names appear on the cir- 
culars of the Kaskine Company — 
Profs. A. L. Loomis and F. It. S. 
Drake— to state tliat the use of their 
names has been wholly unauthorized, 
mid that legal proceedings have been 
commenced against the offending par- 
ties. 

One of our correspondents is a phy- 
sician who says that ho has accepted, 
during the last few years, many new 
remedies —under various oddly sound- 
ing luuiKft — without any suspicion as 
to their bona fide character. Ho men- 
tions kairine, thaliine, pelletierine, and 
antipy rin, and says that now chemicals 
follow each other so rapidly in modern 
therapeutics that the busy practi- 
tioner has no time — oven if he had the 
ability — to stud y their chemical prop- 
erties or to assure himself of their 
legitimacy, being compelled to rely 
upon the reports of speeialiste in phar- 
macology or of professional chemists. 

Having had occasion, however, to 
try a sample of tho article, ho speedily 
discovered its utter usele*snens as a 
remedy in malarial affections, and 
having failed to find any mention of it 
in the current medical or chemical 
literature, he made up his mind that 
it belonged to the largo class of nos- 
trums which exist and flourish by 
advertising. 

To us tho name kaskine appears 
to have been very appropriately chosen 
for the proximate principle usually put 
up in sugar-** casks.'* 

No. 1,700.— Tonga <N. O). 
When tonga was first put ou the 
market, some years ago, as a specific 
for neuralgia, a good deal of mystery 
surrounded the drug. Tho firm which 
claimed the exclusive control of it, did 
not divulge its origin and even suc- 
ceeded in establishing its legal right to 
the name or tra'le-mark "tonga." It 
was, however, shown that the- drug, 
which was derived from the Fiji 
Islauds, consisted of the inner bark of 
Premna taitensu (Nat. ord. Verbena- 
cea?i, and tho stem of Raphiduphora 
vitieimi* Sehott (Nat. ord. Aroidea)), 
which latter has been shown by Brown 
to be identical with Epipremnum 
mirabile Schott. 

Compare Mew Rem.. 1882, pp. 55, 
162, all. 
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The word tonga has been applied to 
various plants in other countries, with- 
out it appearing that the name has 
been earned from one place to the 
other. It is such a facile name or 
woid, that it may well have originated 
spontaneously in widely different 
countries. W o have found it applied 
to the following, besides the neuralgic 
remedy spoken of above: 

1. Tonga is the Peruvian name of a 
beverage prepared from the fruite of 
Dtitura aanguinea R. et P. (= Brug- 
mansia bicolor Pore. ), the " blood-red 
thorn-apple," a native of Peru and 
Colombia. This tonga is used by the 
native inhabitants in a diluted condi- 
tion, as a soporific. The concentrated 
" tonga '' appears to be a powerful ex- 
citant, since it is stated to produce 
attacks of mania. It is related that 
the priests of the sun-temple at Sago- 
moza, the seat of the Indian oracle, 
chewed the seeds of the above plant 
for the purpose of obtaining inspira- 
tions (Rosenthal, Synopnitt plant, 
diaphor., 8vo, Erlangeti, 1862, p. 453). 

According to Prof. Hieronyraus, this 
beverage, which is called both tonga 
and manga in Peru, is prepared from 
the seeds of Datura Metel L. 

2. In Proyart's History of Loango, 
Kakongo. etc. (Paris, 1776; in Pinker- 
ton's Collection (London, 1814), vol. 
xvi., 554), it is stated that "tonga is th.- 
name of an oblong fruit of the size of 
an egg, which incloses a quantity of 
pippins of the size of a lentil. From 
50 to 100 grow upon one stalk 2 or 3 
feet high. The camlxi differs from the 
tonga only by being flat instead of 
round. The fruit grows in Provence; 
it is there called berengrnne." 

This is evidently the Solanum ejtcu- 
lent u hi L. (or S. .Velongena), which is 
called in some part*: of Proveuce berin- 
g$ne ; iu Spanish berinjena ; Portuguese 
berinjela. (Sec also Nemnich, Wbrter- 
buc'a, p. 1,318, where the word is 
spelled tonga; and the word camba 
appears as mecumba. ) 

It is remarkable that tho word tonga 
should thus have been employed by 
the natives of Peru and of Africa to 
denote closely allied plants, both pos- 
sessing narcotic properties; and that 
tbe same word should have been em- 
ployed iu tho Fiji Islands to designate 
a domestic remedy [at least; so it is 
reported J having anodyne properties 
likewise. However, in the latter case 
we are in doubt about the antiquity of 
the term, and suspect that it is com- 
paratively modern, having probably 
some connection with the geographical 
name of the Tonga group of islands — at 
no groat distance from the Fiji gr"up 
—the le.rges tof which is Tonga 
or " holy (tabu) island (tonga)." 



No. 1,701.— Quebracho (Boston). 
The sample of quebracho bark you 
sent us is from Anpidosperma Que- 
brachu Schleohtendahl, and is, there- 
fore, the kind which has been found 
to be medicinally valuable. If a phar- 
macognostic oxamuuition in impracti- 
cable, as, for instance, when the bark 
is powdered, tbe following test may 
bo applied, which, according to George 
Fraude, is characteristic of the alka- 
loid aspidospermine. 

Boil 5 On), of tho finely -cut or pow- 
dered bark with alxmt 25 C.c. of coal- 
tar benzin of low boiling-point for 
about five minutes, filter not, and 
shake the scarcely-colored filtrate with 
about 10 C.c. of very dilute sulphuric 
acid. Separate tho aqueous solution 
containing sulphate of aspidosper- 
mine, add ammonia in excess, then 10 
Cx\ of ether, and shake. Separate tho 
ethereal solution, evaporate it (in a 
test-tube), then add to the residue a 
little water, 3 or 4 drops of sulphuric 
acid and a very minute quantity of 
chlorate of pot'issium, and boil. The 
perchloric acid thus generated pro- 
duces an intense fuchsine-like color. 
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The term quebracho dignified 
" breaker," and is supposed to refer 
to the hardness of the wood, which is 
apt to break the axe that is used to fell 
the tree. The name is, however, ap- 
plied to a number of different trees, 
ehiefly to the following: 

1. Attpidonjterma Quebracho Schleeh- 
tendahl. Domestic name: quebracho 
bianco (" white quebracho '). Nat. 
ord. Apocynac«a>, a tree growing to 
the height of 50 feet, and ton diameter 
up to 3 feet. Hab. Brazil .and Ar- 
gentine Republic, also some portions 
of Chili. 

2. Laropterygium (or (Juebrachia) 
Lorentzii Griscbaeh. Domestic name: 
quebracho Colorado. qu. negro ("colored 
or black qu."), from the darker color 
of the heart wood. Nat. ord. Anacar- 
diaceap, attaining as large a size as the 
preceding. The wood of this tree is 
exceedingly difficult to hew or plane, 
and is therefore used wherever ex- 
tremely hard wood is preferable. 

The wood of this tree has been found 
by Dr. Penzold to possess anti-astir 
malic properties, like the preceding, 
but in a less strong degree. Other ob- 
servers found it inert. We do not think 
that any of this is imported now. 

3. Jodina rhombt folia Hooker et 
Arnot. Domestic names: quebracho 
fiojo (" flexible qu.," so named in the 
province of Cordoba, Argentine Re- 
public) ; mmubradel toro (■'bull-guard,'' 
in the prov. of Tucuman) ; peje (" fish," 
in San Luiz, Mendoza, San Juan, and 
Cordoba); and quinchilin or quinchi- 
rin in Cdrdoba. Nat. Fam. flicineae. 
Hab. Argentine Republic and Uru- 
guay. Grows to a height of Borne 24 
feet, and up to 1 foot in diameter. 

4. Machcerium fertile Grisebach (= 
M. Tipa Bentham). Domestic name: 
ttpa. Has also been named quebracho, 
according to some writers, but Prof. 
Hieronymus, of Cordoba, who has 
been quoted as the authority for this 
(see New I; km , 1880, 111), does not 
mention this name in his work, ' ' Plan- 
to Diaphoricae Florae Argentina?," 
8vo, Buenos Ayres, 1882. In fact, he 
says that its wood may be worked 
with facility. This tree attains a size 
similar to that of Nob. 1 and 2. Nat. 
Fam. Leguminosae. Hab. Northern 
Provinces of Argentine Republic. 

The diminutive name quebrachillo. 
or quebrachilla, is also applied to such 
trees or shrubs as Berbeii* spinuloMt 
St. Hil., Berberis runcifolia Lam.. 
Maytenu* ilicifolia Mart, (the leaves 
of which are used for adulterating 
mate), and Acanlhmyris spinescens 
GriHeb. (Osyris spinescenn Eichler). 

No. 1,702. Manufacture of Caf- 
feine and Guaramno (Dr. B. II. Mc- 
Ca 

We see no reason why it should not 
pay to manufacture caffeine in thiB 
country, now that chloroform is made 
on the large scale by an improved pro- 
cess which does away with tho employ - 
mcnt of alcohol, and in consequence 
of which the price of chloroform has 
fallen to nearly one-half of what it 
lined to be. 

Assuming that the identity hitherto 
believed to exist between caffeine and 
theine will continue to be recognized 
in the future, and that it will, there- 
fore, be immaterial whether caffeine is 
made from coffee and theine from tea- 
leavcB, or vice versa, it is left to the 
judgment and convenience of the 
manu'acturer to choose either the one 
or the other crude product. 

On j«age 32 of our last February 
number, we gave a short process for 
assaying the quantity of caffeine pres- 
ent, which process is there erroneously 
attributed to Prof. Hilger as author. 
It should have been stated that the 
originator was E. Fricke, and that 
Prof. Hilger merely reported on the 
process. 

Toe method of assay then- given 
would probably be found to be too te- 
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dious, if expanded into a manufactur- 
ing scale. Besides, it has recently 
been stated (by Dr. C. Riibesamen in 
the Chemtechn. Central- Ameiger) 
that it yields a yellow-colored caffe- 
ine, contaminated by wax, resin, and 
other impurities. 

In preparing caffeine from coffee, it 
is not necessary to grind the latter. 
The crude, greeu beans are covered 
with boiling water, about one gallon 
of the latter being used for each 
pound of coffee, the mixture allowed 
to stand twenty-four hours, and the 
liquid then drawn off. The beans 
will now be seen to have swelled up, 
and they may be completely exhaust- 
ed by a second treatment with about 
three-quarters of the previous amount 
of water, draining the liquid off after 
some twelve hours, and washing the 
remaining beans with a little more 
bailing water. The united liquids are 
treated with solution of acetate of 
lead, which causes the precipit ition of 
most of the other constituents accom- 
panying the caffeine, the residual 
clear liquid (together with the washing 
of the precipitate) neutralized with 
freshly prepared hydrate J oxido of 
I. 'ad, and the filtered or decanted li- 



quid then deprived of Lad by hydro- 
sulphuric acid. [Sulphuric acid might 
be used, but the precipitated sulphate 
of lead is apt to run through niters. 
Besides, the free acetic acid remain- 
ing in the liquid in either case is objec- 
tionable. On a small scale, when try- 
ing the above process, we have found 
it oest to precipitate by sulphate of 
sodium, allowing to deposit by stand- 
ing and evaporating the decanted and 
filtered liquid with well-washed ani- 
mal charcoal to dryness, and extract- 
ing with chloroform, by which method 
a very fair product was obtained. We 
have also evaporated the original solu- 
tion still containing lead and thecaffc- 
ine, without first precipitating the 
former with sulphate of sodium, but 
the resulting product was more yel- 
lowish. The additional precij itaiion 
probably heljis to remove some more 
of the coloring matters still pnstnt. 
Our experiments were not made with 
a view to decide ujion the merits of 
these particular points, but the abovo 
observations were made, en j a*mnt, 
while preparing caffeine from coffee 
(for some special uires) without regard 
to the quantity of the yield or the 
economy of the process.] 

The liquid, deprived of 1< ml and fil- 
tered, is heated to boiling and passed 
through coarsely powdered, purified 
animal charcoal, after which it is con- 
centrated and crystallized. The best 
and most detailed directions for work- 
ing the process will be found in Chem- 
inche Fabrik von Dr. Eduard Stieren, 
Miinchen 1HB5, p. 583. 

Guaranine.— It you wish to extract 
this substance, which is recognized as 
identical with caffeine, from guuraua, 
you may us:» the method lately recom- 
mended bv Boehefoutaine and Got-set, 
in J. de I'liarm. el Ch. 

Mix 5 parts of fin 
rana with 1 part of < 
and moisten the mixture with a little 
water, which will cause it to assume 
the appearance of a grayish dough, 
turning reddish after twenty-four 
hours. Then extract the mass, in a 
suitable apparatus, threeseveral times 
with 40 parts of chloroform [or ex- 
haust it with chloroform in a continu- 
ous extraction apparatus], and recover 
the chloroform by distillation. The 
impure alkaloid thus obtained is dis- 
solved in boiling water, the liquid fil- 
tered, and allowed to eva|»orate over 
sulphuric acid. By repeating the 
crystallization several times, very 
handsome, colorless silky crystals or 
shining bunches of crystals are thus 
obtained. 100 ports ol gurrana yield 
nlout 4.5 parts of the pure alkaloid. 

Dr. Riibesamen. already mentioned 
before, gives the following hints by 
which perfectly colorless caffeine 



of finely powdered gua- 
irt of calcined magnesia, 



(theine) may be obtained after Mul- 
der's process. The filtrate, separated 
from the precipitated sulphide of lend, 
in the process given on page 32 in this 
Jocrnal, or in the process given above, 
is evaporated, mixed with pure mag- 
nesia and perfectly pure quartz sand 
(previously treated with hydrochloric 
acid, water, etc.), and then the whole 
brought to dryness. The dry mass is 
placed into a triple filter, the inner and 
outer one iR'ing pure washed filtering 
pai>er. and the middle one being pure 
asbestos paper. The filter also rests 
upon a pad of pure asbestos. The 
filters with the substance having been 
placed into a continuous extraction 
apparatus, chloroform— perfectly col- 
orless and free from water — is used for 
exhaustion. 

The boiling of tho chloroform must 
be conducted very slowly; in fact, 
thisappcars to be one of the most im- 
portant points to be observed, accord 
ing to the author. 

Formulae Wanted. 



We have inquiries for the composi- 
tion or mode of preparation of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Ely's Cream Balm. 

2. McDade's Succus Alterans. 

3. Haynes' Arabian Balsam. 

If any of our readers can give tho 
desired information, we shall be mucli 
obliged. 



CORRESPON DEJS T CE. 



Editor Americas Druggist:— Sev- 
eral journals have published formulas 
of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, but none 
that I have seen are correct so far. 
The following will give an identical 
preparation in appearance, flavor, 
color, odor, and probably lacks noth- 
ing in the original. 

H Morphias Acctatis grs. iij. 

Tr. Sanguinarily 3 ij. 

Vini Antimonii, 

Vini Ipecac uA 3 iij. 

Ext. Pruni Virginians Fl • iij. 

Ol. Amygd. Amor. "Un. 

Syrupua Simp., q. a J vlij. 

M* 

D. S. White 
DruatiiMt 
FL*»D»it»r, D*«cnr*. March I«th. ISM. 



L 

White vaseline 8 parttf. 

Paraffin 8 " 

Almond oil 1 part. 

Camphor 1 » 

Melt the fatty ingredients together, 
add the camphor, and stir untilcold. 

U. 

Martindale's form.— 

Spermaceti (cut small) 4 or. 

White wax (cut Bmall) 12 '" 

Oil of almond . . " 

Melt in a water-bath, and add 

Flowers of camphor 4 ox. 

Dissolve, and when nearly cold, pour 
into boxes, or mould in gallipots. — 
Chem. and Druyg. 

Modelling Wax.— 

Clear wax 200 pa its. 

Venice turpentine 28 

Lard » 

Precipitated bole Ho 

Mix and knead the mass in water. 
-Chem. and Drugg. 



Digitized by LiOOQle 
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FORMULAS. 



1. Coasie Sachet. 

Ca»le flowers, ground 1 lh. 

Orris root, powd 1 lb. 

2. Frangipanni Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 3 It*. 

Vetiver, grd J lb. 

.Sanlal wood, grd i lb. 

Vanilla, grd i lb. 

Tonka beans, grd . 2 oz. 

Oil Neroli 80 "1 

" Sanlal 40 «i 

*' Uergamot 60 iq. 

" Geranium, French — 60 "l 
" Rose 30 m 

Extr. Musk 1 oz. 

" Civet J oz. 

3. Heliotrope Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 2$ lbs. 

Rose leaves, grd 1 lb. 

Vanilla, grd 0 oz. 

Tonka beans, grd 4 oz. 

Ext. Musi- U oz. 

•' Civet loz. 

Oil bitter Almonds 7 "l 

4. Lavender Sachet. 

Lavender flowers, grd 2 lbs. 

Benzoin, powd 2 oz. 

Oil Laiender, French 1 oz. 

Ext. Musk... I oz. 

5. Rose Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 1| lbs. 

Rose leaves, grd 1 J lbs. 

Sanlal wood, grd 4 oz. 

Patchouly, grd 3 oz. 

Ext. Civet i oz. 

Oil Geranium, French 30 "l 

" Rose 80 m, 

6. Jockey Club Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 8 I hit, 

Sautal wood, grd 1 lb. 

Oil Bcrgatnot 1 oz. 

" Rose 80 m 

Ext. Musk 2 oz. 

" Civet 1 oz. 

7. Patchouly Sachet. 

Patchouly leaves, grd 2 lln 

Orris root, powd J lb. 

Oil Patchouly 30 ni 

" Geranium, French 30 in 

8. Verbena Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 3 lbs. 

Oil Uergamot 120 in. 

*■ Verbena 180 m 

•• Geranium, French. ... 80 m 

Ext. Musk 4 oz. 

9. Ylang-ylang Sachet. 

Ibis* leaves, grd 1 lb. 

Ca»*ie flowers, grd 1 lb. 

Pimento, grd J lb. 

Tonka betns, gr«l 2 <>z. 

Vanilla, urd 2 oz. 

Orri« root, powd 3 lbs. 

Oil Pimento GO m 

•• Uergamot 120 m 

" Geranium, French 80 m 

" Ylang-yhtng 130 in. 

- K.»e 20 in. 

Ext. Mu-sk 1 oz. 

" Civet ) oz. 

Benzoin, grd 1 oz. 

K). Violet Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 3 11m. 

Oil Borgamol 80 m 

" Almonds, bitter 20 in. 

•• Ruse. .20 m 

Ext. Musk 1 oz. 

11. Rondeletia Sachet. 

Arris root, powd 8 11m. 

Lavender flowers, grd. ... 14 II*. 

Oil Ueruniiim. French 80 m 

" Uergamot 120 ui 

"criove* 120 m. 

" lavender, Engl 120 m 

" Rose 20 iq, 

Musk pods, grd 1 oz. 

Ext. Ambergris 1 oz. 

Cloves, grd ) oz. 
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12. Nav-moicn Hay Sachet. 

Orris root, powd 4 lbs. .BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Tonka beans, grd 1 lb. 

XTa'i^JK! ™' Thk Calendar op the Pharmaceutic 

19 f • ' i* n C-AL Society of Grrat Britaik. 

. »ra ima - London. Printed for the 

,it [ go m Pharm. Hoc. of Great Britain. 1886. 

Ext. Muak ..... ... . . . Hot. pp. 519, 8vo. 1. 

«» t m. j rv . This book contains the existing laws 
-After Chem and Drugg Feb 15th. relat ing to pharmacy in Groat Britain, 
Note --In place of vnmlln and tonka the by laws of the Society, lint of the 
beans, the artificially prepared pnnci- members and of duly registered per- 
plex vanillin and curnann may be used, bohj, engaged in the business, and 
For each ounce of vanilla use 12 grama 8lK . h laws and general information as 
of vanillin, and for each ounce of «, appropriate for a work of this ehar- 
Totiku beans, use 10 grains of cuinann. acter 
— Ei>. Am. Dnuua. 

Tear Book of Pharmacy, with the 
Remedy for Corns. Transactions of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at the twenty- 
Phosphorus 1 part. second annual meeting. Loudon : 

Oil of Sesame 200 parts. J. ft A. Churchill, 18*5, pp. 5645, 

Yellow Wax — 30 " gvo. 10/ and postage to non mem- 

To the oil of sesame, contained in a _ hers, 
bottle, add the phosphorus, and heat This annual volume contains an ab- 
the bottle in a water-bath until the B * ra 1 ct o{ the pharmaceutical literature 
phosphorus is melted. Agitate the ? f t™ 5 preceding year, most of which 
bottle from time to time closing it 'i"* appeared in exteiim in the Pharm. 
with a stopper, until the phosphorus Joum. andTran*. It is alwavs valu- 
ta dissolved, then add the oil to the able and is handsomelv pubbshed. It 
wax previously melied aud partly J» included among the de- 
code/ off. Introduce the mixture. ™Me works m any pharmaceutical 
while still fluid, into tubes, close, ana library. 

label them. Lkcttrks on Syphilis. Delivered at 

Each of these tubes is packed m a the Chicago College of Physicians 

box together with 10 corn-rings or and Surgeons by G. Frank Lydstom, 

corn-guards. m ix, etc., reported by Wk. A. 

The application of the remedy is Walker. A.M.. M.D. Chicago: A. 

made as follows. One of the perforated .tf. Wood & Co., 1885, pp.184, 

corn-guards having been attached to Tins is a work primarily intended for 

the corn ho that the latter occupies the the information of tnetlical student*, 

central opening, enough of the corn- ft nd iu its pre sent shape is especially 

remedy is pressed from the tube, to adapted for their needs as regards its 

fill the central space. This may be content* ami form. The writer adopts 

done mornings. the pathological views of Dr. F. N. 

[Here we could suggest to make the otis. of New York, and dedicates his 

corn-guard so that a flap shall be work to his former instructor, Dr. Joa 

attached to the ring which may be w. Howe, of this city. The subject 

folded ovar, when the central opening jg very clearly and fullv considered 

is filled, and thus cover the latter. 1 In and the book will doubtles lie a valua- 

the evening a warm foot-bath should ble nid to the Ktudent. 
be taken, the softened corn then gently 

scraped, nnd a new application made From Eduard Hirschsohn, Mag. 

aa liefore. This is repeated mornings Pharm.. St. Petersburg, 

and evenings, until the corn has dis- |. Beitrag zur Chemie der Siam- 

appcarcd. Benzc e (Contribution to the Chemistry 

Mr. Adolf Vomacka, who recom- of Siam Benzoe). 

mends the above preparation in his 2. Ueber das Verhalten der Harze 

Neue Ideen, also states that good re- von Pinus silvestria L. and Picen ex- 

sults have been obtained by uxing the eelsa Lk. gegen Reagentien. 

following: (On the behavior of the resins of 

Salicylic Acid 10 part*. p - and p e towards reagents. ) 

Venice Turpentine 5 " 3- Beitrag zur kenntniss der Xan- 

Acetic Acid, concent 5 thorrhoeaharzo. 

Collodion 80 " (Contribution to the knowledge of 

Xanthorrhcea resins. ) 

Antiseptic Mouth-wash. Reprints from Pharm. Zeitschr. f. 

Oil Peppermint 20 part*. •R»*s«. 

• Staranise 8 " Nei;k tj,^ , ' Aus der Praxis fUr 

•' Cinnamon i>vl' 2 " die Praxis.") Von Adolf Vomacka, 

.. kSS ' l » Vhmm. Mag., Redakteur der "Rund 

'■ Cloves 4 •• schaii. II. 

Chloroform 40 " (Continuation of " Unsere Hand ver- 

Tinct. or Ambergris (1 in ft)...!.!! 4 •• kaufsartikel" aud '• Neue Ideen I., " 

Vanilla (1 in r>) 20 " l(!mo, Prag, 1886. Subscription 

•• OrrU Kt. (1 in .'■) 42 *• Price, I mark. 

" Cedar (I in 8) 2000 •• This is a most useful publication 

"Aseptic " A«:id 30 •• from the pin of one of the most ad- 

The above compound is said to be ™nced pharmacists of the Continent, 
both very ifficient and very pleasant, w" 08 ^ P"**, and cntorprise even as a 
ThM - aspet ic " acid is a compound con- nierehant is something quite phe- 
Msting of 5 parts of borax, 3 parte of ""^♦'nal The little book before u» is 
peroxide of hydrogen, and 92 parte of } he , ««:ond series of practical band- 
water. It arrests putrefaction and , / M,k ? containing valuable information 
destroys malodorous effluvia. It is f " r th \' busy ^'f 1 ^ .Pharmacists, and 
said to be specially useful as a mouth- formulas for all kinds of articles he is 
wash in mercurial salivation and atonic required to keep in stock. Imendiug 
ulcers of the gums.— Adolf Vomacka Huhscnbers should address the uuthor 
in Xetie Ideen. at Pra K <H- Brenntegasse 13i. 

_ _ ^, Geisslor, E., and Moeller, J. Real- 

, ,. .. Encyclopadie dergt»H;inin)t. iiPharma- 

Namr» Noyitatoa. Bibhographie ti e. ^EAcyciopaXof Pharmacy, to 

r.e.n r Krsc heinungen . . . uber Na- published in 5 large volumes' of 

turteschK-hte und exacte >\ issen- about 700 page* each, at 15 marks a 

scl aften. Catalogue of m.-w pubhea- volume, unbound ] 8vo, Wien 
lions of all countries, in all branches 

of natural history and the exact sci- Hell, G. Pharmaceutisch-techni- 

cme;-.] 8vo. Friclliiiidcr Sohn. Per sches Manunle. I. Pharm. Theil. 3te 

year. 4 marks. Aufl. 8vo, Troppau. m. 8.50. 
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(OnmiXAi. ComtrxiCATlox.l 

INK FOR 
TYPE-WRITER RIBBONS. 

BY 



L'veky one who is in the habit of 
Hi using the type-writer hits prob- 
ably felt the inconvenience of sending 
the ribbon to be re-inked, not to speak 
of the likelihood of receiving in return 
for a new ribbon an old one, all worn 
out and good for nothing. Hence the 
question is often asked of scientific 
[tcriodicals. How should the ribbons bo 
re-inked i 

The writer has passed through the 
Baine experience, and has tried several 
of the directions given in reply to the 
above question, with the uniform re- 
sult of spoiling a good deal of material, 
in the shape of ribbons, paper, chemi- 
cals, etc., iM'sidcs wjisting much valu- 
able time. Having made a number 
of experiments in this direction, I 
beg to submit the result to the read 
ers of the American Drcooist. 

The requirements of type-writer ink 
are: When applied to the ribbon, it 
should dry sufficiently so as not to 
stain the paper which it touches, re- 
main soft enough to print clearly 
wherever the ribbon is struck by the 
type, and contain enough coloring 
material to make the ribbon last a long 
time without re-inking. Two kinds of 
ribbon are supplied by the manufac- 
turers: the "black record," the color- 
ing matter of which consists of carbon 
and is permanent; and the "copying" 
which contains aniline colors, gives 
print which can be copied in an ordi- 
nary copying press, but is liable to fade 
in course of time. 

Black Record Itik.— Take vaseline 
(petrolatum) of high boiling point, 
melt it on a water bath or slow fire, 
and incor|M>rate by constant stirring 
as much lampblack (or powdered drop 
black) as it will take up without be- 
coming granular. If the fat remains 
in excess, the print is liable to have a 
greasy outline; if the color is in ex- 
cess, the print will not be clear. I am 
unable to give the proportions more 
definitely, as I have not made ink 
enough for manufacturing purposes, 
but no difficulty will be found in prac- 
tice. Remove the mixture from the 
fire, and whilo it is cooling mix equal 
parts of petroleum benzin and rectified 
oil of turpentine,* in which dissolve 
the fatty iuk, introduced in small por- 
tions, by constant agitation. The 
volatile solvents should be in such 
quantity that the fluid ink is of the 
consistence of fresh oil paint. One 
secret of success lies in the proper ap- 
plication of the ink to the ribbon. 
Wind the ribbon on a piece of card- 
board, spread on a tabic several layers 
of newspaper, then unwind the ribbon 
in such lengths as may be most conve- 
nient, and lay it fiat on the paper. 
Apply the ink, after agitation, by 
means of a soft brush, and rub it well 
into the interstices of the ribbon with 
a stiff tooth-brush. Hardly any ink 
should remain visible on the surface. 

For blue "record" ink. Prussian 
blue may be substituted for the lamp- 
black. 

Ribbon* Chargetl with Aniline Col- 
ore.— Take about three ounces of 
water, dissolve in it about a quarter 

glycerin 



of an ounce of transparent gl 
soap in fine shavings, add one ounce 
of glycerin, heat the mixture to about 
120 F., remove from the fire, and add 
>-half ounce of the desired aniline 



• Beniln 
toOHloirty: che 



color, with constant agitation. This 
ink can be painted on the ribbon with 
a soft brush and needs no tooth-brush 
to rub it in. Nor need the ribbon be 
taken from the machine in this in- 
stance, but the ink can be applied as 
the ribbon is wound from one spool to 
the other. If applied hot, it will drv 
quickly enough on the ribbon. All 
inks containing glycerin ore more or 
less hygroscopic, and the ingredients 
may have to be varied somewhat in 
quantity, according to the season. 
For instance, in stove-heated rooms in 
winter, the air is generally so dry that 
less soap will be required, while in sum- 
mer more soap may be needed to give 
the ink sufficient body. 

In conclusion I beg to remark that I 
do not claim that the processes hero 
given furnish the best results, but they 
are superior to any I have seen recom- 
mended elsewhere. If any of your 
readers can suggest anything better, I 
should be happy to try again and let 
you know the result. 

Nkw Yum. April *!, 1*6. 

[OMMMIi Oimsi'Kic4Tioii.| 
HOPS AS A MYDRIATIC. 

On page 70 of the April number of 
the American Druooibt, I find an 
editorial article on the supposed dis- 
covery of the active principle of hops, 
and called by the discoverer hoiiei'ue, 
in which it is stated that it is similar 
to, if not exactly identical with mor- 
phine. 

That there may be such an active 
principle I willnot deny, but there is 
also another principle that is directly 
antagonistic to this action, or, in other 
words, something very much resem- 
bling atropine in its action. 

I nave in my possession, the notes 
of a very marked case where the ac- 
tion of this kind occurred, and the pa- 
tient was, by the expansion of the pupil, 
rendered totally blind, except in a 
room where the light was almost 
wholly excluded. 

The" facts taken from my note book 
of February 13th, 1884, are as follows: 

One of the workmen employed in 
the iron-plating shop in the Navy 
Yard, N. Y., called at the surgeons 
office, and stated that ho had been 
attacked with severe neuralgic pains 
over the right eye. and that in order 
to relieve the pain, he had applied a 
hop poultice to the part affected, the 
poultice covering the eye, and remain- 
ing in this position all night. On re- 
moving the poultice the next morning, 
the pupil ot the eye was found to be 
dilated to such an extent as to nearly 
obliterate the iris, making the patient 
totally blind in this eye, but not af- 
fecting the other in any way. 

The dilatation was very persistent, 
continuing for nearly a week before 
the pupil finally recovered its normal 
size and condition. 

The only treatment resorted to was, 
to keep the light entirely excluded by 
means of a shade, and as the patient 
complained of a sensation of heat and 
a sort of burning pain, he was told to 
make frequent applications of cold 
water. 

I will state that I examined care- 
fully at the time a portion of the hops 
from which the poultice (which was 
the form in which they were used) was 
made, and could find no trace of any 
foreign substance. They were in a 
fresh state, and the lupulin was very 
plentiful. 

I was at the time very much sur- 
prised, but on making inquiries among 
some medical friends who had from 
time to time attended persons em- 
ployed around the different breweries 



of this cit v, they told me that they had 
noticed the same phenomena in the 
men who came in direct contact with 
the steam which rises from the hot 
fomentations made directly from the 
hops, but up to that time they hod not 
thought to attribute the cause to any 
action of the ho|>s, being rather in- 
clined to ignore it altogether, as it soon 
passed away, and aftcra time they did 
not suffer any more than a temporary 
inconvenience, lasting only a few 
minutes on coming into a strong light. 
Owing to want of time and the facili- 
ties for carrying out the experiments 
necessary to arrive at the exact truth 
of this matter. I was forced to abandon 
it for the time, and it had not occurred 
to me again, until I saw this article in 
your journal. Z. A. J. 

Constituents of Hops. 

Now th'it the constituents of hops 
are being more closely studied, it is 
worth while to mention that V. Grie- 
singer, who (in 1874) isolated from 
hops an alkaloid which he called lupu- 
iinc, now believes that this was proba- 
bly choline. At the same time ne be- 
lieves that this choline is a product of 
the decomposition of lecithin, and that 
only the latter exists in hops. (Allg. 
Zeit»ch.f. Bierbrnuer, 1885, 1003.) 

According to L. Fries, hops contain 
about 1 per cent of asparagin. Hence 
about 30 per cent of the nitrogen con- 
tained in an extract of hops are de- 
rived from this substance. iZeitnch. f. 
d. acmmmte Brtimioun, 1885, 267.) 

Regarding a peculiar effect produced 
by hops, which may possibly be due 
to the presence of a body not yet iso- 
lated, see the communication of "Z. 
A. J.," printed elsewhere in this num- 
ber.— Ed. Am. Dr. 



TARTAR.* 

BY E. H. W. 8TAHLHUTH. PH.O., 
OP CINCINNATI. 

After giving an account of the ori- 
. gin, mode of manufacture, proper- 
ties, and commercial relations of cream 
of tartar, the author makes a report of 
the results of his examination of a 
number of commercial samples. He 
says : 

Samples were obtained from largo 
and small cities in Ohio. Indiana, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. Ten 
were from drug-stores ana ten from 
grocery stores. Nos. 8 and 15 being ob- 
tained" from wholesale houses. Four 
samples were also obtained direct from 
manufacturers, their best article be- 
ing specified. The phnrmncopceial and 
other tests were applied as explained 
below. 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

A small quantity of tho sample was 
placed in a test tube and shaken with 
distilled water acidulated with nitric 
acid ; one portion was tested for chlor- 
ides with nitrate of silver; the other 
for sulphates with chloride of barium. 

A weighed quantity of the sample 
was placed in a vial and shaken with 
an excess of aqua ammonia. The con- 
tents were then poured upon two Al- 
ton, counterbalanced, and placed one 
within the other. 

When the liquid had drained 
through, the filters and contents were 
washed with distilled water rendered 
alkaline by ammonia, until a drop of 
tho filtrate evaporated on a glass rod 
left no residue l unless sulphate of cal- 
cium was present). The filters and 
contents were then dried on a water 
bath and weighed, using the outer fil- 

• Ahxtrael at a Thmli prr«-n(rd lolhe Cincinnati 
College "t rtuu-iuacy. 
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ter for a counterbalance. »The am- 
monia combines with the bitartrate of 
potassium to form double tartrate of 
potassium and ammonium, which is 
very soluble.) 

Alum, if present, will be decomposed, 
alumiuium being precipitated as hy- 
drate which is insoluble in excess of 
ammonia. 

Acid phosphate of calcium, if pres- 
ent, is also precipitated by ammonia. 

But little impurities pass through 
the filters; the insoluble portion is 
therefore a fair estimate of the impu- 
rities. The solution in ammonia was 
tested for metals with sulphide of am- 
monium. 

To the insoluble portion was added 
dilute hydrochloric acid. This will 
dissolve it with the exception of starch 
and plaster of Paris. Effervescence 
would indicate chalk. To the 
hy Ir ichloric acid solution was 
added excess of ammonia: a , 
precipitate would indicate 
alum. 

ihe precipitate was filtered out, and 
to the filtrate was added oxalate of 
ammonium; a precipitate indicates 
calcium. The portion not dissolved by 
hydrochloric arid was boiled in dis- 
tilled water, allowed to cool, aud tsst 
solution of iodine added. Starch or 
flour will produce a blue coloration. 
If a residue remained after repeatedly 
treating with boiling water and hydro- 
chloric acid, it was probably plaster 
of Paris, and was subjected to direct 
tests. 

To those samples that were not adul- 
terated, the U. S. P. tartrate of cal- 
cium test was applied: 1 Qiu. was di- 
gested for one-half hour with 6 C.c. 
dilute acetic acid, then diluted to 500 
C.c. and filtered, Hiid to 25 C.c. of the 
filtrate 5 C.c. test solution of oxalate of 
ammonium added. It should not 
become cloudy in less than one min- 
ute, nor distinctly turbid in less than 
oik- minute and a half. Absence of 
niorrf than 6^ tartrate of calcium (U. 
8. P.). 

tests of phosphates were also ap- 
plied, according to Attfield. but only- 
one gave the reactions. Those sam- 
ples adulterated with alum contained 
moisture equivalent to the water of 
crystallization of the alum, all others 
were anhydrous. All tests wore con- 
firmed by other tests. 

SUMMARY AND RESULTS. 

The samples obtained from manufac- 
turers were all us represented. They 
contained from 99.U to 99.75 per cent 
of pure cream of tartar. 

Those from drug stores were all 
nearly pure, containing but little tar- 
trate ot calcium, while not one wob 
adulterated. Of the samples obtained 
from grocery stores but ono was pure; 
that was in a one-quarter-pound pack- 
age, and was sold at fifteen cents per 
package. 

Two samp'cs were substitutes, and 
consisted ol bicarbonate of sodium. It 
would appear that the dealer made a 
mistake, but both claimed that it was 
cream tartar, £>nd not baking soda. 
One of these was sold at ten cents per 
pound, while the other was sold at 
cream tartar prices. The other seven 
samples were grossly adulterated ; the 
adulterants were: alum, starch, plas- 
ter of Paris, acid phosphate of calcium, 
and chalk. |The elaborate table ap- 
pended by the author is omitted, as 
the main results arc given above.— Ed. 
Am. Dr.] 

Decomposition of Iodide of Potas- 
aium in Water. 

According to J. Miihe, iodide of po- 
tassium dissolves in water without 
partial decomposition only when the 
water is free trom carbonic acid. In 
testing iodide of potassium, therefore, 
it is advisable always to use wcli- 
hoiled water and a perfectly neutral 
so'aitio.i of starch.— Pharm. CentnUh., 

itm. 5.-.. 



THE DETECTION OF ARSENIC 

IN FABRICS. 

O WKDI8H law proscriljes the method 
O by which arsenical mirrors are to 
be developed in hygienic analysis, 
namely, through the reduction of sul- 
phide of arsenic, by means of soda acd 
cyanide of potassium in a current of 
carbonic acid gas. No directions are 
given how the sulphide of arsenic is to 
be obtained, probably because it waB 
supposed that sufficient uniformity 
already existed in this respect. In 
order to afford others an opportunity 
of following the same method, the 
official nnalyBt at Stockholm sends a 
description of it to the Chem. tech. 
Cenlral-Anzeiyer (Doc. 17th). 
100 square centimeters of wall-paper 




Tbc dotrction of «nwntc in fabric*. 




Now form of L*h\g * «m.lro»r. 



(supposing this to be the object of the 
analysis), or 3 Gin. (45 grains) of wall- 
paper color dried at 100 C. (212 K.) 
are placed into a flask a having the 
capacity of about 300 C.c. (10 fl. oz.t 
and 4 Cm. (CO gr.) of crystallized sul- 
phate of iron, together with SO to UK) 
C.c. (U to 28 fluidrachtns) of hydrochlo- 
ric acid, spec. gr. 1. 100 are added. Of 
course, all the utensils and reagents 
must have been previously ascertained 
to be absolutely free from arsenic. As 
soon as the material to be examined 
has been thoroughly penetrated by the 
acid, the flask is closed with a cork 
(not rublier) stopper, bearing the bent 
glass-tube b, to which is attached a 50 
C.c. pipette c which dtps with its 
point about 1 cm. <} inch) below the 
surface of 100 C.c. of distilled water 
contained in the beaker d. The con- 



tents of the beaker aro then heated to 
boiling and the distillation so adjusted 
that it is completed in ten or fifteen 
minutes. At this time the upper part 
of the pipette must feel quite hot ; if it 
is not, the distillation must be con- 
tinued until this point is reached. 

The contents ot the beaker are then 
mixed with ion- ISO C.c. of hydrosul- 
phuric acid water, as concentrated as 
possible, and the whole set aside for 
twelve bourn. All sulphide of arsenic 
will by that time have been deposited, 
and the liquid is then pasged through 
a small filter (5-6 Cm.). The sulphide 
of arsenic remaining on the filter is 
washed thoroughly*, and then dissolved 
iu sulphide of umnioniatii. The re- 
sulting solution is transferred to a 
watch-gins*, mixed with soda and 
dried at Uni C. (212° F.t. When the 
mass is thoroughly dry, it in 
intimately mixed with soda 
SBSB and cyanide of potassium 
(equal parts of each), trans- 
ferred tea reduction tube, and 
he mixture there reduced by ignition , 
a stream of dry carbonic acid gas pass- 
ing through the apparatus. The re- 
duction tubes have the shape shown 
in Fig. 8. The mixture is introduced 
at u so that it may reach b. The 
current of gas likewise enters at a. 
When the mixture is melted, the 
metallic arsenic which volatilises pro- 
duces a mirror at c. At this point, 
the diameter of the tul>c should be 
only 1.5 to 2 millimeters. Special 
attention should be paid to see that the 
gl:««8 of the tube is free from arsenic, 
a condition which is fulfilled by but 
very few samples of glass. 

This method yields good results. If 
the reagents are pure, there is a loss of 
0.01 milligramme* of areenious acid, 
in consequence of the solubililv of sul- 
phide of arsenic in the volume of 
liquid from which it is precipitated. 

NEW FORM OF LIEBIG'S CON- 
DENSER. 

Chab. B. Gibson propose* the form of 
Liebig's Condenser shown in the 
illustration. It may be used when- 
ever the liquid in the flask, or col- 
lecting in the condenser, is not likely 
to be ignited by the tlnme used in heat- 
ing the contents of the former. And 
if no o|>en flame, but steam or some 
other source ot heat is used, it may be 
used even with ether, benzin, etc. Its 
construction is intelligible without 
further description.— The Analyst and 
Hep. d. Altai. Chem., liitiC, No. 5. 

A Stablo Reagont for Glucose. 

F. Crkkwkix, a late house physician 
in a London hospital, reports through 
the Brit ink Medical Journal a formula 
for a substitute for Fell ling's solution, 
which be has kept between four and 
five years without its having lost its 
sensitiveness as a test for urine-sugar. 
35 grammes of sulphate of copper are 
to be dissolved in 200 C.c. of glycerin 
und 100 C.c. of water. To this add 80 
grammes of sodium hydrate dissolved 
in 400 C.c. of water, and boil the whole 
for fifteen minutes. Then add enough 
water to make 1 liter, and allow it to 
stand until it is clear. This may be 
standardized with a solution of grape- 
sugar of known strength when re- 
quired for accurate determinations, 
and needs to be diluted for use. For 
rough clinical work, this quantity may 
be diluted to 1.250 C.c, when 10 C.c. 
will reduce 5 centigrammes of urine- 

fn use. 10 C.c. are to be mixed with 
50 C.c. of water and boiled in a small 
flask, and the solution of glucose 
(which should not contain more than 
l r . > is slowly added from a burette 
during constant boiling, until the blue 
color has disap|>eared from the con- 
tents of the flask. The quantity of 
sugar-solution used must then havo 
contained 5 centigrammes of sugar. 
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AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF FOB 
GAS-BURNERS. 

ON page 67 of our volume for 1884, 
we illustrated a contrivance for 
automatically shutting off the simply 
of gas to a burner in case the dame 
should at any time go out of its own 
accord. The shutting off was accom- 
plished by the dropping of a weighted 
lever, which was maintained in a hori- 
zontal position by a metallic tongue, 
made to project through the effect of 
the hot flame. 

This apparatus has been found to 
have two drawbacks. One is this, that 
it requires a considerable space to per- 
mit the full drop of the lever-arm; 
and the Becond is this, that the tempo- 
rary holder e of the lever which is to 
retain the latter horizontally until the 
heated tongue can project far enough 
to support it, may be forgotten to be 



NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY .• 

LOTIONS, EMBROCATIONS, BTC. 

'Fartar emetic, also mdphate of 
J. zinc (for itch-ointment) should be 
triturated to an impalpable powder 
and only mixed with the fat in the 
form of a drv powder. 

Iodide of Potassium is dissolved in 
two-tbirds of its volume of water and 
mixed with pure lard or a white fatty 
base. If the mixture should assume a 
yellow or brown color, this may be re- 
moved by the addition of a few drops 
of the solution of hyj>o«ulj>hite of nth 
dium. If the fatty base is a colored 
ointment such as ungt. diachylon, ce- 
ratum resina, etc., and the mixture 
takes on a brown color, it is not per- 
missible to remove the color by em- 



latter would be attacked by chlorine, 
one of the decomposition-products be- 
ing a fruity-scented gas which escapes 
ztion of the chloride of lime 



if it is first 
preserve ito 



— j avoided by Mr. 
H. Rohrbeck in the following 



The stop-cock is controlled by a han- 
dle which, in its normal position (shut- 
ting off the gas), is at a right angle to 
the supply-pipe, viz., at e; it is held 
by a strong spring, and caused by the 
latter to return to this position when- 
ever released. On depressing the han- 
dle to the position e, and pushing 
over the end of it the tongue d, the 
handle will bo held horizontally. If 
now the gas is lit, the heat of the'flame 
will cause the two spirals situated at 
either side to expand, and as a conse- 
quence of this expansion, the tongue c 
will move forward, engage the 
end of the handle and release 
the tongue d. which thereupon £r.\ 
flies back to its original place. 
The handle is now held by c 
alone, and should the spirals 
become cold through an ex- 
tinction of the flame, t his tongue 
c would retract, release the 
handle e, and the latter would 
at once return to the position 
e, shutting off the gas. As the 
handle thus turns upwards (in- 
stead of falling, which was the 
case in the older form of ap- 
paratus), a stop-cock of this construc- 
tion may be arranged upon the sur- 
face of any work-table. 

The pipe bringing the supply of gas 
may be so arranged that it is held by 
the clamp of a stand, whereby it may 
be raised or lowered together "with the 
burner. At / is shown a conical chim- 
ney, to be made of mica, which may 
be placed over the flame as shown in 
Fig. l.—Dingl. Pohjt Journ. 

Two gentlemen connected with the 
Chelsea Vestry (London* reported a 
joint inquiry relative to the degree of 
accuracy observed in the dispensing 
of prescriptions, chiefly in their own 
l>arish, and the result, as given by the 
British Medical Jour., is greatly to 
the credit of the out-and-out chemist 
and druggist. Fifty prescriptions 
were sent oHt, namely, 30 to chemists 
and druggists. 14 to co-operative 
stores, 55 to "doctors' shops." and 4 to 
certain drug companies. A liberal 
margin was allowed for errors, no 
prescription being rated as incorrectly 
made up if the principal ingredient 
came within 10? of the amount ordered. 
Seventeen of the 50 prescriptions were 
rated as incorrect. In one ease, the 
drug was S5? less than ordered, and in 
another 57? more than had been 
ordered. Only two of the prescrip- 
tions sent to chemists and druggists 
were "scheduled," while 3 from co- 
operative-stores, 1 from a "doctors 
shop." and 3 from the drug-companies 
were put on the black list. In other 
words, f!i of the chemists' and drug- 
gists'. 20? of "stored," 50? of the 
"doctor's," and 75? of the drug com- 
pany's prescriptions failed to be i 
f ictory. 




Automatic shut-off for gaa-burners. 

ploying a corrigent thereof. The use 
of this corrigent is allowable only 
when the physician requires a colorless 
mixture. 

Iodine should !*• powdered in a mor- 
tar first by itself and then with about 
a third of the fntty substance. A few 
drops of alcohol are then mixed in, and, 
after rubbing the mixture for a few 
momenta longer, the rest of the fat is 
added to it. If haloid compounds, 
such as iodide of potassium, ammoni- 
um, or metallic salts, enter into the 
composition of the ointment, the addi- 
tion of the alcohol is superfluous, since 
these salts, with the addition of a little 
water, either dissolve the iodine or 
create easily diffusible combinations 
with it. Ointments of iodine, which 
contain volatile oils, may be of a brown 
or yellowish-brown color at first, but 
they frequently lose this color in a 
short time and become more 
bleached. 

Iodine and Bichloride of 
(for example, equal parts) in white 
ointments with lard do not yield red 
or brown mixtures, but colorless ones. 
Even if the mixture be colored at first, 
it very soon bleaches completely. 

Chloride of Lime, dry. is to be pow- 
dered and mixed with the fat. 

If chloride ok li m k is to be mixed 
with glycerin, it should first be mixed 
with its own weight of water and the 
glycerin then added to it. If it were to 
be mixed directly with the glycerin, the 



* The hasls of thin aerie* of papers is the Ust 
edition of Haw's "Technik drr Pharmareiitliu-hen 
Receptor." The editors hare, however, found It 
deal rable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matter* of practice peculiar to Germany and to In- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial addition, are Inclosed In [ 1 



while the action 
is destroyed, 
mixed with water, it 
active chlorine for at 
hours, or possibly throughout an en- 
tire day. 

Balaam of Peru should not be mixed 
either with the whole of the melted 
fatty substance, or with a part there- 
of ; hut in all cases it should first be 
triturated with a little of the cold fat 
with the addition of a trace of alcohol, 
say three to four drops to one gramme 
of balsam. 

Aqueous extracts should be mixed 
with water, and ALconouc extracto 
with diluted alcohol, into a soft paste 
and then added to the fatty substance. 

Opium for plain ointment mixtures 
is made into a past* with two-thirds 
its volume of water. 

Camphor should be rubbed to a fine 
powder with a few drops of alcohol 
and then mixed with a little olive oil 
before being added to the fatty sub- 




Alcohouc fluids, except in small 
quantities, cannot be thoroughly 
mixed with fata, especially when the 
latter are of a firm consistence. Even 
if this is possible by heating the mix- 
ture, they separate again partially on 
cooling. An addition of a fatty oil, 
to facilitate the mixing, makes the 
ointment too soft. One part of tinc- 
ture or other alcoholic fluid can be 
mixed with five parts of the fatty mass, 
by being agitated with it. When large 
quantities are to be used the 
process is performed by the 
addition of a trifling portion 
of powdered soap, when this 
does not cause decomposition 
of any of such metallic salta as 
are still to be added. The mix- 
ture is effected by so triturat- 
ing the fat in a mortar that 
its bottom and sides become 
coated with a layer of the fat. 
The spirituous liquid is then to 
be gradually mixed with it in 
small quantities. If this precau- 
tion be not taken, the mixture 
will be very difficult to make. The 
fatty substance adheres to the pestlo 
and* slides about on the bottom of the 
mortar, which are moistened with al- 
cohol, without clinging to them. By 
proceeding in the manner above de- 
scribed we can mix a fifth part of alco- 
hol with soft lard, and a sixth part 
with firmer ointments, although such 
a mixture does not keep very long. By 
the addition of a little soap-powder a 
tolerably j#rmanent mixture is ob- 
tained. If the alcoholic fluids which 
are to be mixed with fat, in addition to 
the above-named substances, do not 
contain any very volatile drugs, they 
may be evaporated in a moderately 
warm mortar to one-half of their bulk, 
and the evaporated portion replaced 
by the fatty substance. This method 
should alwayB be followed since an oint- 
ment which is swimming in alcoholic 
liquid, or from which the latter exudes 
on the slightest pressure, is not pre- 
pared lege art i*. For example: 

B Bitty ri insulsi 15.0 J i, 

Tinct opii 7.5 fl. 3 2. 

ArgriUi nitratia . . . 0.12 gr. 2. 

M. f. ungt. 

7.5 grammes for ab. 2 fl. 3] of tinc- 
ture of opium are too much to remain 
mixed with 15 grammes [J J] of tho 
fattv sulwtance. Half of the tincture 
is therefore evaporated at a gentle 
heat to a soft mass, and this is dis- 
solved in the other half of the opium 
tincture, and then 18 grammes of but- 
ter are to be mixed with it. (If fresh, 
unsalted butter is not at hand, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of cocoa butter and 
olive oil may be used in its stead.) 



ancustoius. Editorial addition, are Inclosed In J 1. The nitrate* of KllPCr IS to be dissolved 

rlnte^Dr.HatSj^ *"* *"* kiDd,,r in the tincture when the latter has 
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cooled. [It would have been better to 
make the remark that nitrate of sil- 
ver should never be prescribed in such 
combination. Indeed it may be es- 
tablished as a rule, that nitrate of 
silver should always be given in such 
form that the eye can detect whether 
it has underj^one any decomposition 
or not. If it is to be employed as an 
ointment.it may be triturated and 
mixed with colorless vaseline. It may 
not bo known to many of our readers, 
that there is an absolutely colorless 
vaseline and vaseline oil made in 
Russia, which is called Caucaaine. 
This excels in appearance nuythmg we 
have ever Been before. We know of 
no place in this country where it is 
kept for sale, but it could be easily im- 
ported if t here is any demand for it. 
We have a sample, sent by the Russian 
house, in our possession. Ed. Am. 
Drcgq.] 

9 Tinct. opil 5.0 I 11. 3 U. 

Ungt. hydrnrg 20.0 | gr. 300. 

M. f. ungt. D. S. For inunction. 

In this instance the tincture is evap- 
orated to one-half, to which is added 
(). 5 [8 grs. ] powdered Castile soap, and 
2 grammes (30 grs.l of fat (to take the 
place of the alcohol that has beeu lost) 
and then mixed with the mercurial 
ointment. 

B Unguenti simpl 80.0. I J 1. 

Tinct. opii, 

Tinct. cautharidis...a& 5.0 | && fl. 3 1J. 
M. t. unguentum. 

Hero the tincture of opium (5.0 Gm.) 
is to be evaporated at a moderate tem- 
perature, the residue taken up with 
5 grammes find, cantharid., and after 
the addition of 1.0 gramme of pow- 
dered soap, mixed with the ointment. 
The tincture of cantharides contains 
volatile eantharidin, so that it must 
not be evaporated. 

Oxide of Zinc, when used for oint- 
ments, in small quantities, should be 
finely triturated with a few drops of 
oil of almonds [or olive oil or another 
bland fatty oil], but when large quan- 
tities are required, the mortar is heated 
and an equal volume of the fatty sub- 
stance is put in and mixed with it. 
After the mortar has cooled, the other 
ingredients are added. 

B Zincl oxidi 1.0 ! gr. 15 

Opli puri 0.2 I gr. I 

Ungt. Aquas Ro«w 15.0 | jj 

It f. ungt S. to l>e spread on the edge 
of the eyelid*. 

(Xota Recepiarii) opium aqua con- 
tritum. 

The opium is to be triturated with 
five drops of water, and then the oxide 
of zinc with one gramme Ungt. aqua 
nuur added to it, the mortar gently 
warmed, and the oxide of sine very 
finely triturated, and after the mortar 
has cooled, the remaining quantity of 
Ungt. mixed in. 

H Zinci oxidi, 
Tine. Benzoini, 

ass*' 

01. An.ygdal fia 10.0 

M. f. ungt. S. 

The oxide of zinc is to be triturated 
as finely as possible with a portion 
(4.0 grammes) of the oil of almonds, 
and then mixed with about 2 grammes 
[30 gin.] of soap-powder, and then 
with the rest of the almond oil into 
which the melted sper-uaceti had been 
loured while still hot, and then a mix- 
ture of 10 grammes of tinct. of benzoin 
and glycerin each, from which 2 
grammes of alcohol have been evapo- 
rated, is added while Btill hot. and the 
mixing is completed by vigorous agita- 
tion. The agitation must be continued 
until the mixture is entirely cool. The 
foregoing unusual ointments are bv no 
means imaginary examples, but'are 



taken from practical pharmaceutical 
experience. 

In some cases, the alcohol may bo 
evaporated without the loss of any of 
the volatile substances dissolved in it. 
If, for instance, the mintum oleoso 
balsamica is mixed with some fatty 
substance and evaporated in a water- 
bath, the fat absorbs the volatile oils, 
and only the alcohol is evaporated, 
The preferable method, however, is to 
mix the active constituents of the alco- 
holic fluids with the fatty substance, 
with omission of a portion of the alco- 
hol and supplying the loss by fat. 

If the salve contains resins, or sub- 
stances which are easily soluble in 
alcohol, such as Unguentum Elemi, 
Unguentum bntiilicum, it will easily 
take up a fifth of its weight of alco- 
holic fluid by being agitated ; for ex- 
ample: 

H Unguenti builici . 30.0 

Tincturie myrrhas 0.0 

M. 1. a., ut unguentum nmlle. 

At" the ordinary temperature lard 
will take up about | of water. !, diluted 
alcohol and 4 of 901 alcohol, if thor- 
oughly mixed with them in a mortar, 
and will hold them for a long timo. 

Opodeldoc, Linimcntum Sajtonato- 
camphoratum, is very difficult to mix 




(See p. ill 

with fat ointments, especially with 
blue ointment (Ungu«ntum Hydrar- 
gyi), and almost impossible when 
equal quantities of each are employed. 
W hen triturated together in a mortar, 
the spirituous and fluid elements of the 
opodeldoc separate, and cannot be 
made to re-unite. Some dispensers 
carefully mix the opodeldoc and mer- 
curial ointment in ointment pots. This 
mixture lasts hardly an hour, and, 
besides, is ill adapted for use in inunc- 
tions. Considering that the public 
readily judges the pharmaceutist by 
his productions, and that the physician 
cannot control the matter (since, if he 
orders a certain kind of mixture, it is 
natural to conclude that he thinks it a 
possible one>, the dispenser should not 
be blamed if he has recourse to inno- 
cent expedients for bis assistance. On 
the other hand, the dispenser may and 
should consider it his duty to put tho 
prescription of a physician who under- 
stands little or nothing of the art of 
dispensing into a form corresponding 
to pharmaceutical usage, especially if 
he does not alter the efficacy of the 
medicine. 

The necessary modifications of a 
prescription should never be kept 
secret, but noted at length on *he pre- 
scription.' In the following inttance. 



the dispenser adopts the same method 
that may be used for mixing large 
quantities of Mirtura oleom-baJmmica 
with fatty ointment*. 

B Lin. Saponato-camphorati. 
Unguent. Hydrargyri . .45 15.0 
M. f. ungt. 

Here 0.33 grammes (5 grains) of 
camphor are triturated in a mortar 
with a few drops of alcohol, 1.0 
gramme (15 grains) of soap powder, 1 
drop of oil of thyme, 2 drops of oil of 
rosemary, 15 drops caustic ammonia- 
water, and 25 drops of alcohol, and to 
this mixture is added the mercurial 
ointment and some fat (12.0 grammes, 
or 3 drachms), to supply the place of 
the alcohol that has not been added. 
If the physician desires a superficial 
mixture of the opodeldoc with the 
mercurial ointment, he should indicate 
it on the prescription, for instance, by 
ope bacilli vitrei agitentur et miacean- 
tur (stir and mix them with a glass 
rod). 

Nitric and Muriatic Acids nro mixed 
with fats by agitation in a porcelain 
mortar, the fat being rendered semi- 
fluid by heat, and the agitation con- 
tinued until the moss has become cold, 
if the prescription directs only a 
" miace. 

Flowers or Sulphur and Black 
Soap [this is unknown in this country ; 
the nearest approach to it is green 
aoap] should be mixed together and 
then saturated with boiling water to 
the consistence of a thin jelly, if the 
prescription requires dilution with 
water. Usually as much water is 
taken as will counterpoise the weight 
of tho sulphur and soap. 

If an addition of Chloride or Am- 
monium is prescribed, the mixture will 
remain liquid. 

Bisulphide or Carbon, when An in- 
gredient of ointments, requires careful 
handling on account of its great in- 
flammability. During the mixing 
no flame or burning light must 
bo brought near it, or else the mix- 
ing must be done at a distance 
from the fire. The bisulphide of 
carbon must be weighed out into a 
small flask, and at some distance off, 
the fatty constituent is to be placed in 
a glass vessel with a wide mouth (opo- 
deldoc-glass » and heated until it be- 
comes semi fluid. When the glass has 
cooled until it is barely lukewarm, the 
bisulphide of carbon is to be added to 
it and the mixing completed by stir- 
ring with n glass rod. The glass ves- 
sel is then to be closed with a cork. 

SajM>nimentum is an alcoholic solu- 
tion of soap resembling opodeldoc. 

POWDERS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 

These are prepared according to tho 
rules which bold good for the manu- 
facture of powder, but it should be 
carefully noted that Erriiines, Pul- 
rercH stcrnutatorii am to bo dispensed 
in medium fineness; eye powders, 
Pitt wren ophthalmia', and Sprikklinu 
powders, Pulrcrexattiqimitt ii, in very 
fine, and Fumigating powders. Pu)- 
rcre* ad mtffieudum, in coarse form. 

PILLS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 

Tooth-pills, Pillula- antotlontalgicxc. 
and Fontanelle pills. P. ad fonticu- 
loa, are prepared like pills for internal 
use; the addition of mucilaginous sub- 
stances, such as powdered marsh-mal- 
low root, tragacanth, etc.. should be 
avoided as far as possible, unless spe- 
cially prescribed. 

<To be rontlnunl.) 
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Vibnrnum prunifolium is credited 
by Dr. W. M. Campbell, of Liverpool 
with arresting abortion in a small 
series of cases, but its action appeared 
so decided that he is confident of its 
power. It was customarily given in 
pill form, the fluid extract having been 
reduced by evaporation: and three 

§ rains, repeated two to four times 
aily. sufficed to quiet the expulsive 
action of the womb.— Brit. Med. Jour. 
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DETERMINATION OF GLYCE- 
RIN. 

KEFERRijto to the method of Medicus 
and Full, for determining: the 
amount of glycerin in wine (which 
was given in abtract in our March 
number. page52>, C. Amthor published 
a short paper in which he jioints out 
that uniform results by different ex- 
perimenters can lie obtained only when 
all conditions are rendered alike, and 
an exact agreement is arrived at re- 
garding each step of the manipulation. 
He shows that very considerable dis- 
crepancies bet ween several assays may 
occur from the neglect of proper pre- 
cautions. 

Since the method is not only useful 
in determining glycerin in wioe. but 
also in many other liquids containing 
glycerin, we will quote Amthors mod- 
ification : 

100 C.c. of the wine are mixed with 
3 grammes of caustic lime and with 10 
grammes of coarse quartz-sand pre- 
viously washed with hydrochloric acid 
and ignited. The mixture is then evapo- 
rated, being stirred towards the end, 
so that it may assume a granular ap- 
pearance. When dry, the mass is 
loosened as much as possible with a 
knife— the capsule being placed upon 
a large sheet of paper— then well mixed 
with a pestle, and transferred into the 
extraction apparatus (see cut). 

The capsule is scoured with 15 drops 
of distilled water, and this liquid also 
transferred to the extractor. The last 
portions of it are washed into the ex- 
tractor with 2 C.c. of 90-per-eent alco- 
hol. 30 C.c. of 90S alcohol are placed 
into the flask, the extraction apparatus 
put together, and the extraction accom- 
plished by heating during six hours 
under an upright condenser (the lower 
part of which is only shown in the 
cut). After allowing to stand over 
night, the extracted mass is treated 
with three successive portions of 5 C.c. 
each of absolute alcohol, in order to 
wash down any glycerin thr.t may 
have become valorized during the cool- 
ing. In this manner about 40 C.c. of 
liquid are obtained, which an- evapo- 
rated on the water-bath to 20 C.c. 30 
C.c. of ether are then added, and the 
mixture set aside over night. The 
clear solution is then poured off. the 
residue washed with 5 C.c. of the same 
mixture of alcohol and ether, and the 
ethero-alcoholic solution evaporated in 
a small flask having a long neck, and 
which may bo closed with a ground 
stopper. This evaporation or drying 
should continuo precisely two hours in 
a drying oven at a temperature of 100° 
C.c. (212* F). The weight of the ash 
[ascertained from a previous experi- 
ment, or ascertained from the residue, 
re-dissolved and re-obtained by evapo- 
ration in a crucible] is to be deducted. 
It iB necessary to have some uniform 
standard for the size and shape of the 
flaslc. The author recommends to use 
a flask of 100 C.c. capacity, with a 
iHK-k 10 Cm. (4 inch.) long, and LB 
C.c. * inch) internal diameter (see 
cut on page 84). 

A SAFETY-TUBE FOR EXTRAC- 
TION APPARATUS. 

IT is not uncommon that the vapois 
of volatile liquids used in an ex- 
traction apparatus are not completely 
condensed, and escape into the air. 
whereby the risk of ignit ion is some- 
times incurred. To guard agtiinst this. 
Mr. Chas. B. Gibson proposes to lead a 
tube A from the condenser to a flask R. 
weighted down with mercury, and 
standing in a vessel full of cold water. 
A second tube passing through Un- 
stop per of if leads to another flask C, 
also containing a little mercury and 
some oil. Any uncondemn! va,s>rs. 
when they arrive in the hVsk C, will 
be absorbed by the oil. Tlx- Analyxt 
and Rrp. </. Anal. Chvm., 1**0, No. 0. 



Kuvd-Reiin as a Local 



otic. 



The discovery of the ana»Bthetic 
action of cocaine when applied locally 
to mucous membranes has stimulated 
the search after other bodiesof similar 
proj i-rties. Several have already been 
met with, though none of them is able 
to replace cocaine iu all its functions. 
One of the most interesting of these is 
a resin existing in Kara, the root of 
YV/wr mrthi/xticiiin Korst., which has 
been examined by Dr. Lewin. of the 
University of Berlin, from whose pam- 

fihlct * on the subject we take the fol- 
owing statements: 

Kawa or Kava (or Aval has been 
chemically examined by Gob ley, 
O'Kourke, and Cuxent, who found it 
to contain, besides the usual plant con- 
stituents, a peculiar resin (O'Rorke'B 
•• kawin "t, a neutral Rubstance (kawa- 
hin. or methysticin), and some ether- 
eal oil. 

When the finely powdered root is 
thoroughly extracted with hot absolute 
alcohol, and the resulting liquid de- 



prived of alcohol, there will remain a 
residue of a greenish brown color, 
tough and sticky, and mixed with 
crystals. This has a peculiar odor, 
and when it is left for some time in 
contact with water, it imparts to the 
latter its odor, nnd also a faint green- 
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the kawahin, to judge from its ele- 
mentary composition and other facts. 
Neither of the two preceding sub- 
stances, however, appears to be of 
special interest medicinally. 

After kawahin and yangonin have 
tieen removed from the residue, then* 
remains a resinous mass, a great deal 
of which is absorbed by the filtering- 
paper used in pressing, and which may 
be again extracted from this by cold 
alcohol. When moderately pure, it 
forms a soft, yellowish or brownish- 
green mass, melts by warming, and 
has a peculiar aromatic odor. On 
treating this resinous moss several 
times with boiling water, it acqum«a 
brownish-black appearance. It is solu- 
ble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, ben- 
zol, carbon disulphide. oil of turpen- 
tine, paraldehyde, and acetic acid. 
With concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
resinous mass strikes a blood-red 
color. 

It had been reported that this resin 
decomposes when heated beyond 50' 
C. (122 F. i. Dr. Lewin found it to be 
absolutely unaltered even when heated 
to about i>0 C. (194 F.). 

The existence of several different 
kinds of resins in this mass is already 
evident to the eye. inasmuch as the 
mass has a peculiar striped or varie- 
gated appearance, particularly when 
kneaded in water. 

Two resinous substances had already 
been distinguished by previous experi- 
menters, but Dr. Lewin did not follow 
their plan in separating them. He 
preferred the use of boiling petroleum 
ether. Instead of treating the resin- 
ous mass with this solvent, however, 
it is better to treat the root itself. The 
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ish-yellow tint. It was this residue 
which formed the starting-point of Dr. 
Lewin's experiments. 

On pressing the residue between fil- 
tering-pai>er, or on drying it in thin 
layers upon |K>rous plates, brownish- 
V'-llow crystals are obtained which 
in-iy lie purified by n-crystallization 
from alcohol, with the aid of animal 
charcoal. These constitute the sub- 
stance known as kawahin or methysti- 
cin. ThiB may also l*> extracted by 
iv|joatedly distilling the residue with 
water, as it volatilizes in a current of 
steam. The kawahin may also lie 
extracted by passing baling water 
through the alcoholic residue on a 
filter. On cooling, it crystallizes in 
white crystalline needles. 

In the last mother-waters remain- 
ing after the crystallization of kawa- 
hin. there is contained another crystal- 
lizable constituent, first observed by 
N'onlting and Kopp. and named by 
Dr. Lewin gangmnn, after one of the 
names, viz., yangoua. under which 
the plant is known upon the Fiji 



Islands. This if 



■nth" related to 



» *'IJ*lier ri|-f Mywhkiirn <Kaw»l." t"nl<r 
«u. h»nit«-n »oti l>r L l.»-»lii. l><»«-nl <Iit farina- 
k.-H-lennderftilTcrtUMlk-illu, Svu, Berlin. ltW. 



alcohol, and evaporation of the alco- 
holic solution, it leaves behind a yel- 
lowish-green oily liquid, which is only 
slightly sticky and thin-fluid at first, 
gradually la-coming somewhat viscid 
when exposed in an open capsule. 

Dr. Lewin designates this substance 
temporarily as the alpha-rexin of 
Kawa (a Kawa-resin). and remarks 
that it may possibly hereafter be found 
more entitled to he called Kawa-oil. 

This (lljtlia-ivxiu (or oil) jiossesses. 
in a high degree, the odor and taste of 
Kawa. It is easily soluble in alcohol, 
chloroform, ami ether, imparts to wa- 
ter boiled with it its peculiar odor, and 
produces an orange- red color with 
concentrated liilphuric acid. When 
dropped on paper, it gradually pro- 
duces an oily, permanent stain. It 
dissolves in solution of poda with a 
yellowish-green color, jsnd the solu- 
tion remains chnr when diluted with 
water. On boiling the resin with wa- 
ter, the latter turn yellowish-green, 
and small oil drops collect on the sur- 
face; on cooling, tin- liquid turns 
milky like an oil-emulsion. The re- 
action is neutral, and Fehling's solu- 
tion is not reduced by it. until after 
lieing boiled with hydrochloric acid. 

Another resin, designated as beta- 
re*! it of Kawa i/i Kawn-resini may be 
extracted from the root by absolute 
alcohol.* 

Lorn/ Effect* of Kami and its Con- 
stUtientH — On chewing Kawa, then- is 
noticed at first an *aromatic. slightly 
bitter taste, which afterwards becomes 
pungent, or sharp and biting like pep- 
per, the sensation depending up'n the 
quantity chewed. During the chew- 
ing and fur a few minutes afterwards, 
the quantity of saliva is i --.creased, 
and it acquires, like the tongue, a yel- 
lowish or yellowish-brown color. After 
the pungent taste has lasted a short 
time, a sort of numbness is experi- 
enced on the tongue which is accom- 
panied by a diminished sensibility to 

• K Mt-n-k. of l>arm«ta>1t. prepiin^ l*>th vtabM, 
and nffrii Uifiti at I mark per grnmtr.a /„r tbe »)- 
plui -i»lu. and i) :» m»rk prr gramme for the It-la 
re«in. The*, prirr. woul.l hare to Im- enrreapuad. 
tucreoaed fi> 
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contact. This condition may last 
many minutes. 

Of the constituents of Knwa, the 
katrahin and yangonin are entirely de- 
void of thin benumbing power, but the 
alpha resin possesses it in a very high 
degree. Even when only a minute 
portion is placed upon the tongue, 
a fatty or soapy taste is noticed, 
and a sensation of numbness and loss of 
sensibility supervenes, by which the 
whole of the gums and other portions 
of the cavity of the mouth, which may 
come in contact with the drug, are af- 
fected. Some describe the sensation 
by comparing it to that produced by 
scalding the mouth with a very hot 
beverage. This sensation may last for 
ten minutes or oven longer it is not 
accompanied or followed by any signs 
of inflammation, but rather by a slight 
paleness 

The beta-resin acts similarly, but 
more feebly. 

On introducing a minute piece of the 
mixed resins [E. Merck also sells this 
mixture] into the eye, a complete an- 
tr*the*ia of the cornea and conjunc- 
tiva is produced in nbout three min- 
utes, or less time. This condition wiib 
found to lie quite lasting. On further 
investigation, it was found that the 
powder of the root, when introduced 
into the eye, produced the same effect. 
A watery infusion, carefully Altered, 
is, however, entirely inert |no doubt 
owing to the fact that the resins are 
insoluble in water]. The most prompt 
effects are produced by the alpha-re*- 
in. When first introduced, it causes 
an increased flow of tears ; this effect 
lasts one or two minutes, and then 
disappears completely. At this time, 
complete ansestnesia has been estab- 
lished. 

It does not appear from Dr. Lewins 
pamphlet that the drug had been used 
upon man as a substitute for cocaine. 
But it is evident that, in the absence 
of the latter, and when kawa is avail- 
able, it might be tried. 

Practical Use of Chlorophyll. 

A new and rather curious use for 
chlorophyll seems to be indicated by 
some* researches of M. Godin. as re- 
corded in Compte* Rendu* last month, 
which are worthy of the particular at- 
tention of pharmacists and others. 
The author states that a small propor- 
tion of the coloring principle named 
possesses the proiwrty of preventing 
vegetable including those of the 
•' siccative " class, from absorbing oxy- 
gon as long as light is excluded. Even 
the "varnish oils." such as linseed, 
remain " hit " and do not "skin over" 
if from J (o J ]mt cent of chlorophyll Ik* 
added and the mixture is kept in the 
dark. The admission of the solar rays, 
however, causes oxygen to be alisortad 
with greaier rapidity than without the 
chlorophyll. — lirit. and Col. Drugg. 

Estimation of Uric Acid. 

When it is desired to separate uric 
acid in as pure a condition as possible, 
the following process of E. Ludwig 
may be employed: 100 C.c. of the 
urine are treated with magnolia .nix- 
uiro and an nmmoniacal solution of 
silver nitrate; in this way. a precipi- 
tate of magnesium silvrr urate and 
magnesium nmmtmiurn phosphate is 
obtained. The precipitate is digested 
with a solution of potassium sulphide, 
and filtered. The filtrate contain* 
potassium urate, from which, after 
concentration, the uric acid is precipi- 
tated by hydrochloric acid. The uric 
acid is collected on a filter of gla*«- 
wool. freed from sulphur by washing 
with carbon bisulphide, dried and 
weighed. If the urine contains albu- 
min! this must bo first removed by 
tailing with solution of salt and acetic 
acid, and tiv iting the filtrate as above. 
The author finds the precipitation of 
uric acid by hydrochloric acid is not 
complete, even after several days.— 
Cketh. Cenlr. and Jvurn. Chem. 



APPARATUS FOB THE PRODUC- 
TION OF CONSTANT TEMPER- 
ATURES. 

'|1hk accompanying illustration ex- 
1 plains the theory of a contrivance 
for producing constant temperatures 
patented by R. Kossmann, of Heidel- 
berg. 

Supposing the tube C to represent a 
portion of the apparatus in which a 
liquid circulates which is to be main- 
tained at a constant temperature. 
Also, that a lever or balnnce-beain / is 
suspended at its centre k. in a conve- 
nient place, attached to or close to the 
apparatus. Further, that one end of 
the lever bears a counterpoise weight 
and the other a hollow cupe. connected 
by the tube d c with a small, conical, 
closed reservoir B. which contains, at 
0, a small quantity of a low tailing 
substance, such a* ether, while the 
space b, the tube tl c, and a portion of 
the vessel e are filled with mercury, so 
that, when the apparatus is cold, the 
lever may be exactly balanced. If 
now heat be applied to the reservoir, 
the contents of which circulate through 
C. the low-tailing liquid (ether, etc.) 
contained in a will expand, or be part- 
ly converted into vapor, and thereby 
force more of the mercury into the tube 
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and up into the vessel e. causing the 
latter to sink. The balance-beam car- 
rii<« n rod g, which is connected with 
the supplv of gas, and which by its 
downward motion diminishes (in any 
manner most convenient* the latter 
When the temperature of the liqrid 
falls again slightly, a portion of the 
mercury will flow hack towards b, an J 
the vessel e will rise again, thereby re- 
storing the supply of gas. (Germ. 
Pat. 33,931, May 19th, 188K.) 

Agaricin. 

The demand was recently made by 
a writer in the l'harm. Zeitung that 
agaricin should ta assigned a place in 
the poison closet on account of its po- 
tent character. Mr. Jahns, of Gottin- 
gen, subsequently pointed out the use- 
h'ssriess ot this demand, since the 
agaricin at presentsold under this name 
in the market is nothing else but pure 
agaric acid, and perfectly harmless, 
as much as 2 grammes having failed 
to produce any bad symptoms in acat. 
It is true that, as a remedy against ex- 
cessive perspiration.' it is given in very 
small doses (0.005 to 0.010 Gm.. or ,', to 
J grain). But it simply acts remedially 
in this dose, and exerts no dangerous 
action on the system in a larger dose. 
Formerly there were other bodies in 
the market under the name agaricin. 
The white amorphous substance now 
sold under this name is free from the 
red resin, which is a drastic purgative. 
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Efficiency of Commercial Popsuu 
and Papain. 

Dr. W. Murrell reports in Th, 
Lancet the result of an examination 
of tin) digestive power of 13 sped 
mens of commercial twpsin of EnglLh, 
French, German, and American manu- 
facture, only -1 came up to the stan- 
dard of the Ph. Biit. He says that 
the name is no guarantee of purity, for 
the production of one well-known firm 
gave results that may be represented 
by the figures 871. whilst another, sold 
under a name equally well-known, 
was awarded only 162. The same pep- 
sin is often sold under different names, 
according to the amount of impurity 
added. 

In addition to the above, six liquid 
preparations, such as wines, essences, 
etc., were examined, with the result 
that, while none of them were abso- 
lutely inactive, none were very re- 
liable. 

To obtain good result* in the treat- 
ment of dyspepsia, Dr. Murrell advises 
that two things are essential : first test 
your pepsin, and then give a plenty of 



Six specimens of papain (same as 
papayotin) were examined ; twoonlr 
stood thepharmacopecia tests of j>erwin, 
and the best was about half as active 
as the best pepsins when used in a 



The official test for pepsin adopted 
for the British PharniaootwMa, on the 
recommendation of Mr. F. Baden 
Binger, is as follows (according to the 
Year-Book of Pharmacy, 1881. p. 41?. 
et aeq.): Hard-boiled white of egg is 
to be passed through brass or copper 
wire gaim- with 36 meshes to the inch. 
A solution of 1* of strong hydrochloric 
acid (equal to 0.3* of II CI) is to be pro 
vided, 100 grains of the finely divided 
egg albumen nre to be placed in a 
-•in. ill glass or porcelain mortar and 
lightly rubbed with the pestle during 
the addition of 1 ounce of the acidu- 
lated water, to separate adherent par- 
ticles. The mixture is then to be put 
into a test-tube 6x1 inches, a light 
stirrer of glass rod 7x116 inch inserted, 
and the tuta placed in a water-bath. 
When six specimens are to lie exam- 
ined a beaker 7x4 inches half filled 
with water will hold them and also 
permit another tube, containing an 
ounce of plain water and a thermome- 
ter, to be inserted in their midst. 

The water-bath nnd its contents 
having been heated to 130° F.. two 
grains of the pepsin are to Is' added to 
each tube containing albumen and 
stirred. Stirring should be repeated 
every five minute* and the tempera- 
ture of 130 maintained. Nearly all 
the albumen should have been di* 
solved in twenty minutes, and solution 
should be completed within thirty 
minutes. If the tubes are graduated 
from the bottom, the residue of undis- 
solved pepsin can readily be noted 
Or the undissolved albumen can M 
strained out and weighed. 



TfiivnUKABi is the name of a Japa- 
nese drug, to which attention is at- 
tracts in the Lancet. It is U»e 
dried fruit of an orchid indigenous to 
Japan. It yields its properties to 
water, to which it communicates «'[ 
acid and bitter taste. The medicinal 
propertiew are considered to be due tea 
resin acid and glueoside. The Japan 
i-se employ n watery extract of the 
fruit for diseases of the urinary pa* 
s ices and bladder in oases in WW* 
cube)** and copaiba would be J** - 
s r. bed in this country. Over the*' 
medicaments it has the advantar"' 1 
being free from disagreeable ode 
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Coca.* 

(Continued from p. Hi.) 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 

Tuk coca plant, raise d by mythology 
to the dignity of a gift of heaven, has 
played nn important r6lo both iu the 
public and in the religious life of the 
ancient Peruvians. 

It is related by Garcilasso de la 
Vega, that the children of the sun, 
Mama Oello and Maneo Capac, ap- 
peared to the Indians at the snores of 
the Like Tititaca. Both were of re- 
splendent beauty. While Mama Oello 
instructed the women in domestic 
duties. Manco Capac imparted to the 
men the art of agriculture and the 
most necessary mechanical arte. The 
Indians, who had hithertoled a nomadic 
life, were thus united as a nation, and 
in this manner was laid the foundation 
of the empire of the Incas and of the 
city of Cuxco. In order to compensate 
his descendants to some extent tor the 
hardships which they had been coiu- 
l**lled to undergo, Manco Capac be- 
stowed upon them the coca which 
'"sates the hungry, invigorates the 
tired and exhausted, and renders the 
unhappy oblivious of his sorrow." 

[As pointed out by Dr. Nevinny. 
there is a curious resemblance between 
the above and the well-known passage 
in the fourth book of the Odyssey 
where it is related of the daughter of 
Xronion that she "threw into the 
wine, of which they drank, a remedy 
allaying grief, soothing, and causing 
obliviousness of all sorrows.") 

Thus is the tradition. It appears, 
however, that even previous to their 
coalescing into what might bo called 
a nation or state, the native Indians 
already were acquainted with coca, 
and that the Incas had a special object 
in view, when thoy declared it to be a 
gift of the go'is, namely to justify the 
monopoly claimed tor it by themselves 
and the priestly caste. Thus it is 
easily understood why the royal fntni- 
ly alone acquired the right to cultivate 
coca and to indulge in its use. As a 
token of bis heavenly origin and his 
sole right of using coca, the king, when 
appearing in public, wore a riiiwj>a 
(small leathern pouch filled with the 
leaves) of yellow color, as an official 
portion of his royal vestments. 

And it is probably for the purpose 
of increasing still higher the heavenly 
nimbus floating about the royal 
family, that the wife of Mayta Capac 
(the tourth Inea) assumed the name 
ot Mania Cum. 

It was regarded as a high distinc- 
tion, and as a sign of. especial favor, 
when the king presented foreign prin- 
ces or the Curacas (nobles) of his em- 
pire with coca. 

The priests who supported the pre- 
tensions of the royal family likewise 
drew the plant as one of the holy or 
sacred things within the sphere of 
their domain, and employed it in 
various ceremonies. Wnile perform- 
ing ordinary sacrifices, they constant- 
ly chewed coca leaves, but on solemn 
occasion!) they placed wreaths of coca 
O i their heads. Object* intended for 
the sacrifice were lixewise covered or 
decorated with coca, or the latter used 
as a sort of incense, mid even offered 
as a sacrifice itself. 

The idols dating from this period 
appear as having one of their cheeks 
distended by a "chew" of coca as a 
sign of divinity. 

Gradually, the use of coca extended 
from the priestly class to the people, 

*Ab*.tr»i-t nr«|Miiiinhl(it4'iitiLlt-tl: " l>4»Co«'ftlilAtr. 
Rn« |>h«nn«koffu*H*i-f»ctiM Atih inilUiig n.n Or J-t-tf 
Nitrluujr. Axxiuvni an d.rr Lr-.ni kaiuul fur l'iiarm»- 
kulnipo uml l'lurmaku«uo>,l<! aii iter K K. (Jum-r- 
a! lit iu Wma ." Sto. Wuea, IS*. ( With the Hm-Kon 
of tlw author ) 

>'utk. -The author ban had at hU C'litim-fiiid nl- 
ini>«t itll tlir* rxiKlu.g Itrvnuiin* on luca, Mr- d*«*» 
not im-iii. Iu»w<-tit. lo have -rvn thv afourit (tivnn 
•>jr CiaOMiiiU K. Markliaui in: /VmtNan Murk. Kvo, 
London, :ttD, p. 140, «lc. (rvpnutvd Iu .N«w Kk«.. 
)«). 



and finally became such an indispen- 
sablo necessity that absolutely noth- 
ing was undertaken in private life 
without coca. While this custom 
still prevails in our days, the religious 
. veneration has changed to su|>erstition 
among the Indians, who use it in all 
imaginable conditions of life, and 
ascribe to it the most absurd powers. 

The immense consumption of coca 
compelled the Incas, who firmly re- 
tained its monopoly, to seek new lo- 
calities for its cultivation. Hence 
there arose, upon the eastern slojie of 
the Andes, in the warm wooded tract 
extending towards Apurimac.Bo-called 
antig or maul atlas de lot antix, that is, 
colonies in which the plant was largely 
cultivated. The planters were com- 
pelled to deliver the harvest to the 
mitimoes, or official collectors, ap- 
pointed by the king, for delivery to 
the latter or to the priests. 

When Pizarro penetrated into Peru, 
in 1532, he found coca to be not only 
in universal use, but also to be much 
abused as an article of consumption. 
In the beginning, the conquerors paid 
no attention to the custom of chewing 
the leaf, since they had been familial* 
with the general habit of other InHinn 
tribes to have something or other in 
thoir mouths. As soon, however, as they 
learned of the religious veneration be- 
stowed on the plaut, they at once be- 
gan to condemn its use. declaring its 
benefits to be doubtful, and indulgence 
in it sinful. Yet it did not re- 
quire a long time to show that the 
natives were incapable of performing 
any protracted labor, particularly in 
the mines, without coca. And as the 
Spaniards mainly cared for gold, their 
views regarding coca experienced a 
sudden change. The existing coca 
plantations (cwa/w) were annexed, 
new ones were started, and the poor 
people were gradually subjected to the 
most shameful treatment, merely with 
the object of filling the pockets of the 
invaders. The proprietors of the 
plantations and of the mines mutually 
worked for each other's benefit. While 
the former, who were unacquainted 
with the mode of cultivating coca, 
compelled the natives by force to 
work upon their plantations, the own- 
ers or managers of the mines paid off 
their laborers, not in money or sub- 
sistence, but in— coca. Consequently, 
the consumption of coca was enor- 
mous, and the revenues of the planters 
in proportion. It is said, for instance, 
that the coca plantations of Guainanga 
yielded a yearly income of between 
♦20.000 and $40,000. This period, 
however, was not of long duration. 
Having witnessed the great mortality 
among the natives, caused by their ex- 
posure to an unsuitable climate, ex- 
cessive labor and want of proper food, 
the Government i- sued strict orders 
(in 1500, '63. '07, and (Kb forbidding 
the forced labor in the plantations, 
anil the supply of coca to the laborers, 
because — so the edict says—the plant 
is nothing but a sort of witchcraft and 
deviltry, appearing to give strength by 
the aid of Satan, and not possessing 
aiiy virtue whatever, etc. 

The second Council of Lima likewise 
attempted to discourage the use of 
coca from a religious standpoint. 

All these measures, however, were 
of no avail, the profit being so great 
that the Government finally began to 
mouop ilize the cultivation of tliecoca. 
But, owing to the law against the em- 
ployment of forced labor, and owing 
to increased wages and a diminished 
consumption, the cultivation gradually 
diminished from about the year 1GIH; 
ami in consequence thereof, gave up 
the undertaking, and left it to private 
enterprise. 

The numerous revolution'.-; and con- 
stant wars, without which Peru and 
B divia do not seem to be able to exist, 
have been a serious obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the industry; though in 
both countries the cultivation of coca 



is quite considerable, and is subject to 
a tax, forming one of the revenues of 
Government. According to Wedell, 
this tox yielded to Bolivia, in 1850, 
about three million dollars. Schersscr 
also states that the Bolivian Govern- 
ment usually lenses the coca grant lo 
the highest bidder, the usual price 
offered l>eihg about 0 realcs per cesto. 
According to the same author, the tax 
in the provincesof La Pas and Yungas 
yielded about $;tf0,U00. and in the 
province of Cochabamba *tHi,00o. At 
the present time, the industry is re- 
ported to lie again improving both in 
Peru and Bolivia. [We have no doubt 
tho extraordinary demand for coca all 
over the civilized world, which has 
arisen since the beginning of 1885, 
will very largely increase the area of 
its cultivation.] 

UKOURAPUICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

The true homo of coca, as well as 
the wild-growing mother-plant , has net 
yet been made out with certainty. De 
Candolle assumes that it is a native of 
the western parte of South America, 
chiefly in Hasten- Peru and Bolivia. 
Poeppig believes that the cultivated 
coca is derived from Erythntxylon 
Mamacueu- Mart., and Kunth refers it 
to K. homlense H. B. K. 

In 1750, Jussieu found the coca in 
the plantations of Yungas upon the 
Cordilleras of Coroico (see below). Tho 
specimens sent to Europe were de- 
scribed by Lamarck and Cavanillns. 
Unanue. Tschudi. Martius, Wedell. de 
Castelnan, Stevenson and others, like- 
wise met only with the cultivated 
plant. 

According to Antonio de Ulloa, coca 
was reported to grow wild in the high 
plateaus of Peru. Matthew has like- 
wise reported having collected some 
wild-growing specimens in the valley 
of Chinchao in Peru, which lies out- 
side of the region of the cultivated 
plant. Matthew's specimens were de- 
scribed by Hooker (" Companion to the 
Bot. Mag.," II.. 25). D'Orbigny found 
the slopes of the valley Rio de Burgas 
(iu tho Valle Grande "upon the Cerro 
largo of Bolivia) completely covered 
with coca shrubs, and believed they 
had been brought there tin seed) by 
birds. Wild coca was also found in 
the forests of the Argentine province 
of Salta, by M. Villafane. De Candolle 
received some herbarium specimens 
collected by Andrd in the valley of 
Cnuca in Colombia, where Andre re- 
pot ted them to be very common, while 
Triana denies this. 

The region of cultivat ion follows ex- 
actly the trend of the Cordilleras. Be- 
ginning south-easterly at 17 : or 18' 
South Lat., it proceeds towards 
northwest, reaches its centre in Bolivia 
and principally in Peru, and ends in 
the valley of Upar between 10 and 11* 
North Lat., and 78 -74 West of 
Greenwich. 

[The author now enumerates the 
several districts and localities where 
Coca is known to be cultivated. We 
omit these here, but refer the reader 
to some passages appended below, from 
the paper of another writer, who has 
recently visited the plantations of the 
province of Yungas.] 

Attempts to cultivate Coca outside 
of South America have not licen nu- 
merous heretofore, nbasls'en grown 
in Jamaica, W. I., and with apparent 
success, according to the report of 
Hooker and Morries. Some specimens 
have also been sent from Kew to Mar- 
tinique and Trinidad. It has also been 
introduced uikiii Ceylon (we below). 
In 1854. Dr. Hasskarl brought coca 
seeds to Java, but was compelled, by 
an express order of tho Medical Direc- 
tor of the Government of the Dutch 
East Indies, to refrain from planting 
them, as that officer regarded them 
" dangerous for the colony." In Brit- 
ish India, the plant appears to be like- 
wise in a fair way of becoming natu- 
ralized. It has also been reported as 
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being cultivated in Zanzibar, Africa. 
And finally, it is reported from Aus- 
tralia that the experiments made with 
coca cultivation at Brisbane hod turned 
out very favorable. 

Note of Ed. Am. Dr.— We append 
here some passages of an interest- 
ing paper on Coca by Dr. Henry H. 
Rusby, in the Therau. Gazette (Jan. 
1885). Thin writer boa visited the 
coca plantations, with a view of study- 
ing the whole subject on the spot. R«v 
garding the localities where tho best 
coca is grown, he says: 

" For the details concerning cultiva 
tion hero presented I am chiefly in- 
debted to Mr. Oscar Lohse, one of the 
most intelligent cultivators in this 
country, and proprietor of the Finca 
of San Antonio, two leagues from tho 
tower of Caroica, Yungas. 

" The district of Caroica may be fitly 
considered as representing the re- 
mainder of Yungas, and Yungas as 
representing the principal coca dis- 
tricts of Bolivia. The conditions of 
s; U and climate may be briefly stated. 
Proceeding eastward from La Pat. — it- 
self somewhat more than ten thousand 
feet* above the sea — for a distance of 
four or five leagues, we reach the sum- 
mit of the pass over the easternmost 
cordillera of the Andes, this cordUlora 
having an average elevation in this 
immediate district of perhaps Bixteen 
thousand feet. This ridge, always 
more or lees snow-covered, cuts off a 
large portion of the westward-bound 
clouds, which ar3 thus either precipi- 
tated in the form of rain before reach- 
ing the summit, or, arriving there, are 
deposited iu the form of snow, and 
then returned by means of rivulets to 
the valleys, chiefly of the eastern slope. 
It should be noted that in Northern 
Peru and Ecuador this cordillera is 
higher than here, so that the eastern 
slope in those regions is more pro- 
fusely and regularly watered than 
here. From this pass, had we a direct 
road, we could travel in half a day, so 
steep is the desceut, to the banks of 
the Caroica River, having an altitude 
of only two thousand four hundred 
feet. When we havo descended to six 
thousand four hundred feet we should 
meet with our first coca plantations, 
and after passing the two thousand 
foot level we should have left them 
principally or entirely behind. Within 
this four or five thousand feet, then, 
lio the cocales of Bolivia. No descrip- 
tion can convey a perfect idea of the 
steepness of this luxuriant slope. 
Travel, entirely by rifling-animals, is 
extremely difficult. There are only 
occasional places where wo can readily 
leave the road, and here plantations 
are established. The hedge of coffee- 
plants at the roadside proves on ex- 
amination to be the uppermost row of 
a plantation; and as we peer down 
among the shrubs, we marvel that any 
one can preserve his footing while 
cultivating or collecting the coffee. 
The scenery is of course magnificent, 
and of a different type, I should think, 
from that of any other part of the 
world. The mountains are too young 
to have lost, to a great extent! their 
ragged outline, yet softness is imparted 
by the richness of the vegetation. Wo 
stand among the coen-planta. and dis- 
tinctly see another cocal nearly four 
thousand feet below us.*' 

Concerning the cultivation of coca 
outside of its native home, the author 
appears to have less information at 
his command than Dr. Ncvinny. He 
Bays: 

" As regards the exportation of the 
culture of coca, the experiment has 
been tried. I believe, but once. Sev- 
ern! years since, Mr. F. L. Steinart, of 
La Paz, shipped a small quantity of 
seeds via London to Ceylon, and dur- 
ing the past season the first products 
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were shipped to London and sold at a 
high price. Seeds for exjxirt should 
bo exjsitied for several days to a hot 
sun, so as to rapidly dry tho fleshy ex- 
terior which thus forms a protection 
to the germ within. 

" It is my opinion that the coca 
plant is adapted for culture in many 
countries wnere it ia now unknown. 
Among the countries where it would 
be well to experiment with it are 
Guatemala, Mexico, tbe East and West 
Indies, India, Southern China, por- 
tions of Africa, and possibly of Italy. 
It is doubtful if it would grow in any 
portion of the United States, Requir- 
ing an average temperature of at least 
70 , the ouly districts at all suited 
would be Florida and Southern Texas; 
and it is highly probable that proxim- 
ity to the sea coast at so low an alti- 
tude would prove fatal. Nor would 
irrigation prove adequate in these 
countries possessing a long dry season. 
The plants must not only have'an abun- 
dant supply of water at the roots, 
they must be hat hex 1 in a humid at- 
mosphere for the greater portion of 
the year; but from what I have road 
of some of the countries above named, 
I am confident that the plant would 
there find a congenial home. Jamaica 
ofTers especially hopeful conditions." 

Borax as a Remedy for Epilepsy. 

This is the subject of a paper by 
Cbarlea F. Folsom, M.D., of Boston, 
in the Bmtnn Med. and Surg. Journal. 
He publishes some of the details of 
two cases, and says tbe only annoy- 
ance from the use of borax in doses of 
ten to fifteen (or more) grains three 
times a day is a drj , scaly eruption, 
giving rise to a great deal of itching, 
out which disappeared after several 
weeks' use of arsenic internally and 
oxide of «inc ointment wita vaseline 
externally. Aroniatie tinctures given 
with it prevent nausea, which imme- 
diately follows its administration in 
cold water. Th? first few doses of 
borax may cause diarrhoea, which soon 
ceases, lie luis seen a number of cases 
of marked improvement from the use 
of borax after the bromides had failed 
to do much good, and, also, many 
where the alternate use of the two 
drugs, each for several months, was 
attended with excellent results. It is 
best taken an hour and a half after 
meals. 

Conossa Bark and Conossine. 

Six or Beven years ago, German 
missionaries located in tropical Africa 
sent home specimens of the bark of a 
tree which they had used successfully 
in dysentery. Wiggers recognized it 
as Cortex Conewti, or Cortex antidyit- 
entericuH (which was formerly sup- 
posed to be derived from Eehitev pu- 
oesren* Buchan., but has now been 
recognized by Wulfsberg as coming 
from Holarrhena Africana D.C. | 

This bark was examined by A. Faust 
and A. Abich, who found an alkaloid 
in it, which was not, however, obtained 
in a pure state. K. Polstorff and P. 
Schirmer. having obtained larger quan- 
tities of the bark, have now prepared 
a larger amount of tho alkaloid in a 
pure state. According to these au- 
thors, the alkaloid obtained by them is 
identical with the eonesgine formerly 
(1858) extracted by Haines from the 
East Indian conessa bark, and proba- 
bly also with wrightine, obtained 
(1854) by Steuhouse from Wright in 
antidynenterim. They propose to re 
tain the name concssine. 

The bark contains only about one- 
tenth per cent of the alkaloid. It is 
remarkable through the fact that it 
contains no oxygen, the oidy other 
alkaloid known to be free from oxygen 
being aribine. (Curarine would Itolonj* 
here also, but its composition is not 
quite certain.) Its formula is C\«H>.N. 
—From Ber. d. Deutach. Chem. Gea., 
1886, 78. 



Thalline. 

Dr. Jansen has employed sulphate 
of tnalline in the military hospital at 
Helder, using alcohol and water as a 
vehicle. This solution has an aromat- 
ic flavor and odor, and is perfectly 
harmloss when taken internally. It 
bad a marked antibacteric action, and 
was used in doses of 1 gramme. In 
17 cases of malarial fever, it was of 
less use in 16 than quinine, serving 
only to shorten attacks, the disease 
returning when its use was suspended. 
Dr. Jansen does not consider the occa- 
sions for its use to be numerous. 

As an antipyretic, he recommends it 
only in cases where the temperature is 
so high as to endanger life; and even 
then be considers cold baths to be bet- 
ter. If, however, cold baths are con- 
tra-indicated, thalline may be of great 
service, owing to its quick action and 
the absence of unfavorable effect* upon 
the kidneys or otherwise. It is to be 
preferred to kairin, which may cause 
numerous complications and unpleas- 
ant results, and which causes but an 
extremely short period of apyrexia. 
It is preferable to antipyrin on account 
of its smaller dose and the fact that 
the latter, when used by injection, 
is apt to cause vomiting. Antipyrin 
is, however, superior to it on account 
of the longer period of apyrexia which 
it induces. Dr. Jansen found that a 
very small dose of thalline would con- 
trol tbe high temperature of phthisis. 
—Br. Med, Jour., irom Weekbl. i-onhet. 
A T «/. Tig. voor Geneetk. 



The Analysis of Commercial Iodine. 

G. WEI88 received some samples 
which by appearance might contain 99 
to 89.5 |ier cent of actual iodine, but 
which on titration showed more than 
100 per cent. They wore found to be 
contaminated with bromine to the ex- 
tent of 3 per cent. For the separation 
and determination of iodine, bromine, 
and chlorine, Weiss heats the sub- 
stance in a current of air with an ex- 
Cess of a moderately strong solution of 
ferric sulphate, receives the iodine in 
a strong solution of potassium iodide, 
and titiatos it with sodium hyposul- 
phite. Tho residue is cooled, mixed 
with potassium permanganate, heated 
to 50 J to 60% and treated with a cur- 
rent of air. The bromine evolved is 
received in ammonia and determined 
by titration or, preferably gravimetri- 
cally as silver bromide. The chlorine 
is then calculated from the difference. 
— Hep. Anal. Chem. and Chem. Xew*. 

Adultoration of Cubebs. 

Dr. Mentkr lately reported to the 
Medical Society of Nantes that, in ex- 
amining the purity of drugs dispensed 
in that city, ne had occasion to believe 
that Piper Cnwsipe* was extensively 
used as an adulterant for cubebs. 
IThis otdy goes to confirm for France, 
what is now well known to be a com- 
mon occurrence iu England and in the 
U. 8.— Ed. Am. Dr.) 

The false cubeb-berries have a inoro 
grayish appearance, their flavor is 
different from the real cubebs, and 
their odor was strong and camphor- 
like. Treated with a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, real cu- 
bebs give a carmine color. This test, 
when applied to spurious cubebs, gave 
a yellowish-brown color, which is said 
to be characteristic of P. crassipes. 
Dr. Marais verified the above result*), 
and expresses a doubt whether pure 
cubebs are to be found in France.— 
Gaz. Med. de Xante*. 

Milk-Peptone, manufactured by Mr. 
Weyl, of Berlin, i.) described as a col- 
orless powder, soluble in water, and 
not unpleasant to the tiste. Senator 
commends it for use in phthisis 
convalescence from typhoid. 
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Borate of ] 

The residue left after the prepara- 
tion of chlorine Ran from hydrochloric 
acid and water, which contains man- 
ganese chloride (MnCl.) may be util- 
ized in the following manner, accord- 
ing to E. Dietrich in the Pharm. 
Centralhalle. 

Dilute the residue with 10 parts of 
water, then add a dilute solution of 
carbonate of sodium, under stirring, 
until a small quantity of a pale red- 
dish precipitate is produced. This 
precipitate will redissolve on further 
stirring, while ferric _ oxide and 
alumina will separate in place of it, in 
brown flakes, ff the first formed pre- 
cipitate has redissolved, and the liquid 
has not become light colored, more 
soda solution must he added. 

The separation of iron and alumina 
may be judged to be complete when a 

mains undissolved. [Carbonate of 
manganese is dissolved by solutions of 
ferric salts, with elimination of it* 
carbonic acid, and precipitation of the 
iron as ferric hydrate.] 

Now filter the solution and add n 
dilute solution of borax as long as a 
precipitate is produced. Collect this, 
without washing, on a strainer and 
dry it 

This borate of manganese, when 
pure and unadulterated [for which 
purpose oxide of zinc is often used] is 
n large demand by manufacturers of 
i and patent dryers. 



Hypnone. 

The Lancet of March 6th contains 
the following additional information 
respecting this new remedy: Drs. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz and Rardet are the 
discoverers of its hypnotic properties 
and the originators of tho name "hyp- 
none." Its scientific titles are several, 
but acetophenone is the one most com- 
monly used. It is a product of the 
distillation of a mixture of benzoate 
and acetate of lime, and at ordinary 
temperatures is a clear, colorless liquid ; 
but a moderate degree of cold converts 
it into a crystalline mass. It has not 
yet been manufactured to on extent 
which permits it to be found abund- 
antly in the market. It has a charac- 
teristic odor, which is very persistent, 
and few patients would take it unless 
it were inclosed in capsules. Its effects 
are not quite equal to those urethan, 
but in cases of simple insomnia, unat- 
tende lwith pain, it acts promptly and 
is followed by no after-effects." [On 
Hypn one. sea our last number, p. 7?. J 

Tumbeki, used in Persia as a tobac- 
co and smoked in a water-pipe, is 
reported by Mr. E. M. Holmes, Curator 
of the Museum of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, to be derived 
from Xieatiana persiea. It is alleged 
to be in high repute in Persia on ac- 
count of its narcotic action, and it is 
thought to contain more uijotine than 
X. TatKiciim. 

[Tombeki or tumbeki has been sup- 
posed by several previous writers to 
be a species of LoMia. For instance, 
by Adolpli Steege, of Bucarest. in an 
article on Hashish, in Burh tier's lie- 
pert. iNiirnbergi, Vol s7 (1*15). p. 
288. But it is simnly a species of to- 
bacco, and is often smoked in con- 
junction with remedial agents, as a 
means of medication. It is more cor- 
rectly spelled tdnhuju (pronounced 
Mmbagti). and is not unlikely identi- 
cal, otymologically, with tobacco. It 
is usually smoked in the nargileh or 
water-pipe inar-gtieli means originally 
"COCOa-nut," and then, because such 
a nut was originally used to hold tho 
water, it became a designation for the 
water-pipe. Another name for this 
pipe i»(jhiiydn). En. Am. Druou.J 



Milk as a Vehicle for Iodide of 
Potassium. 

Dr. E. L. KEVE9, in The New York 
IfytUeal Journal, speaks highly of 
milk as a vehicle for the administra- 
tion of iodide of potassium. He says 
• that in cases where a large quantity of 
the drug has to be given, he has found 
that the stomach does not rebel when 
milk is used as tho vehicle. Ten grains 
or more of the iodide in a gill of milk 
moke a palatable drink, and impart 
only a mild metallic taste to the fluid, 
which most patients find not at all dis- 
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APPARATUS FOR THE CONTIN- 
UOUS PREPARATION OP OXV 
GEN GAS. 

4 Bidet uses the apparatus here 
.,'V • described for the continuous 
preparation of oxygen gas from chlo- 
ride 4 if limo and oxide of cobalt. 

The oxide of cobalt is put into tho 
vessel .4, and a solution of chloride of 
limo is added to it through the funnel 
E. The liberated oxygen escapes 
through the tube (containing stop- 
cock R>, and while the stop-cock O is 
open, passes along the horizontal tube 
to wherever the gas may be conducted. 
When O is shut off ana the Btop-cock 
at .V is opened, the generated gas will 
pas* into the vessel g, and drive a cor- 
responding volume of the water out 
through M. By closing .V and open- 
ing O, the current of the gas through 
the horizontal conduit pipe may at 
any time be restored. When the 




by the author, the above process takes 
ce without heating. The oxide of 



Bidet'* apparatus for preparing oxygen. 

charge in the flask A is exhausted, the 
stop-cock li is shut off and the contents 
allowed to run out through D, after 
which it is only necessary to add a 
fresh quantity of solution of chloride 
of lime to the oxide of cobalt contained 
it the flask. The tube A' dips into a 
cylinder full of water of such height 
that the level of water in the narrow 
cylinder is higher than that in the 
flask. A', therefore, acts as a safety- 
tub'' when the pressure in A liecomcs 
too high. — ('hem. Zeit., 1886, No. 6. 

[Note bv Eo. Am. Dr.— As described 
by tl 

place witnout betting, 
cobalt meant is no doubt the cobaltic 
oxide or sc.iquioxide of cobalt, Cr>Oi. 
Heretofore it has been known that a 
solution of chloride of limo gives up 
oxygen when a few drops of solution 
of chloride of cobalt are added to it 
and the mixture heated to about 176 
K.. when oxide of cobalt is precipitated 
and oxygen escapes abundantly. The 
oxide of cobalt acts, no doubt, as a 
carrier of the oxygen, taking it from 
the c hloride of lime and releasing it 
immediately again. J 

Chloropoptonate of Iron is said to 
be a combination of a peptone and per- 
chloride of iron which undergoes no 
change by gistric juice or the alkalies 
of the Moo 1. It is absorbed and as- 
similated just as it is taken, and causes 
higher temperature, loss of flesh, more 
copious excretion, improved appetite 
ami improvement in the character of 
the blood. 



Dr. T. M. Strono reports the fol- 
lowing uses for parchment paper: 

(1) To take the place of oil-silk— 
since it holds heat and moisture better 
than the silk, is much more -agreeable 
to the patients, and is quite inexpen- 



sive. 

(2) In place of oakum, etc., as a ve- 
hicle for applying poultices. The jwper 
will stand washing, the same piece 
having been used its many as four 
times. 

(3) As an impervious dressing or 
roller bandage, applying it wet, either 
in water or in an antiseptic solution. 
It dries quickly, and in doing so adapts 
itself to all uneveuness of surface. 

(4) In place of rubber blankets. This 
is especially serviceable. It keeps 
freer from foul odors a longer time 
than the rubber, and can be freely 
washed. Those who have used the 
rubber blanket know, even with the 
best of care, how soon the rubber be- 
gins to peel off, thus leaving a spot 
difficult to keep clean, and soon the 
blanket is useless. Hie cost of the 
parchment blanket is only a few cents, 

be laid on a smooth surface. 



Diseased Eggs. 

Dr. D. F. WRionT, in tho Bulletin 
of the Tennessee State Board of Health, 
says that soon after it became the 
practice to transport eggs in large 
quantities and to long distances by 
railway trains, it was found on their 
arrival that adhesion had taken place 
between the membranes of the yolk 
and those of the shell, so that the yolk 
could not be turned out of the Bhell 
unbroken. On examination by ex- 
perienced pathologists this was found 
to be the result of true inflammation ; 
the materia] of the adhesion was found 
to be precisely the same as that of the 
plastic exudation in inflammation of 
the lungs or bowels. It will at first 
seem absurd to speak of inflammation 
in such an unformed mass as an egg; 
but this arises from our forgetting 
that, structureless and unorganized as 
it seems, the egg, even when fresh 
laid, iB a living being, and capable of 
disease from external causes. The 
cause of this inflammation is undoubt- 
edly the shaking and friction from the 
motion of the cars, and it cannot but 
render the egg more or less unhealthy, 
as the products of inflammation can 
never be as salutary in food as those 
of healthy growth. " 

Long Tubes in Nursing Bottles. 

A correspondent of the Therapeutic 
Gazette, writing from Berlin, says: 
"In the Children's Department of the 
University Hospital of Berlin, there is 
a collection of some 300 nursing-bottles 
of various sizes and shapes, all pro- 
vided with a long rubber-tube, which 
incloses a piece of litmus paper colored 
red. No commentary is needed. It is 
quite clear that the presence of lactic 
acid in the tube suffices to explain 
many obscure disorders of the alimen- 
tary* tract, for which physicians are 
often at a loss to find satisfactory ex- 
planation." 

Gangrene following the use of Io- 
dine Collodion. 

Thk application of iodine collodion 
to a frost-bitten finger last year, in 
Vienna, led to the loss of the finger, 
and suicide of the physician from 
chagrin on account of tho unfortunate 
notoriety given to the case. Dr. Vo- 
gelsang, of Biel. now reports a case in 
which iodine collodion painted over a 
large surface was followed by gan- 
grene and sloughing of the skin. In 
another case its application over a 
gland, following an application of 
tincture of iodine, resulted in a bad 
ulcer. -Afa/. Chir. " 
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EDITORIAL. 



WE havo given all the essential in- 
formation regarding lanolin in our 
March number, page 43. It lias been 
very highly recommended as a base 
for ointments by Prof. Liebreich and 
others, and is already in considerable 
Use all over Europe and in this country. 

Like all new products, however, it 
is likely to be abused, and it will re- 
quire some time to ascertain its proper 
sphere of utility. Being so rapidly 
absorbed by the skin, the manufactu- 
rers recommend that it be mixed with 
a small proportion of lard or cerate, 
to retard its absorption. A circular 
has recently been issued in which are 
given a large number of working for- 
mula* for various ointments made 
with vaseline. We notice among 
them several that, on theoretical 
grounds, appear to be very inappropri- 
ately made with lanolin. Every drug 
that is presented to the skin in an oint- 
ment is not intended to be absorbed. 
Indeed, some would be perfectly use- 
less if absorbed, nnd others would be 
highly injurious. Take, for instance, 
the Pulvis Arscnicalis Cosmi. This is 
intended purely as a local caustic, and 
the less tendency there is given to the 
accompanying ointment to sink in to the 
skin the better it would seem to be. It 
must not bo forgotten that lanolin dif- 
fers from other ointment liases in this, 
that it contains a large percentage of 
water. This water is certainly capable 
of dissolving some of the arsenious 
acid, and when absorption takes place 
it is natural to expect serious results, 
it is true, we have no proof as yet. 



through actual experiments, that our 
surmise is correct, but we are certainly 
justified in warning against the incau- 
tious use of this subBtance. Similar 
objections will probably be found ju s- 
tified in such lanolin ointments as are 
made with red oxide of mercury, ni- 
trate of Bilver, pyrogallio acid, white 
precipitate, naphthol, etc., etc., the 
effects of all of which are desired to be 
purely local and superficial. 

On the other hand, when the consti- 
tutional effects of a drug are required, 
as, for instance, in the case of me- 
tallic mercury, lanolin appears to be 
very much in its place. 

It is probably not so much as a base 
for ointments containing active medi- 
cinal substances, but as a bland appli- 
cation perae, that lanolin will be found 
beneficial. However, only time and 
further experience can settle this ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, it is advisable to be 
cautious in combining with it active 
substances, particularly such as are 
soluble in 



One of our friends has handed us 
the following prescription, which 
had recently been presented at his 
counter: 

BChloroformi fl. lua. 

Olei Tiglii gtt. 1. 

Glyoerini fl. Ji. 

S. To be taken at one dose. 

He inquired of the patient how it 
was to be administered, and ascer- 
tained, incidentally, that it was to be 
used as a remedy for tape-worm. The 
employment of chloroform for this 
purpose had not before come to his 
knowledge, and as he did not know 
the prescriber, and was unable to 
ascertain anything regarding his pro- 
fessional standing, and, moreover, 
failed to find his name in the medical 
directory, he made inquiries among 
his friends, but did not succeed in ob- 
taining the desired information. As 
he was unwilling to be made to share 
any responsibility with a person un- 
known to him. he finally declined to 
put up the prescription himself, giving 
a plausible excuse to the person present- 
ing it, and referring him to the pharma- 
cist whose name was printed on the 
physician's prescription. 

We are now asked to state: 1, 
whether the dose of chloroform di- 
rected in the above prescription is 
proper and safe; 2, whether the dis- 
penser was justified in declining to put 
up the prescription. 

Kegarding the first point, we would 
say that the older authorities all agree 
in naming comparatively small doses 
of chloroform as proper to be ad- 
ministered by the stomach, and nine 
of these make mention of its effect in 
tape-worm. It is probable that a phar- 
macist will consult, on questions of 
therapeutics and doses, one of the dis- 
pensatories, before any other work. 
The 17. S. Dixjrtimtory (latest edition) 
speaks of the effect of a dose of 15 to 
2S drops (that is. 4 to « minims, or 0.21 
to 0.38 C.c.) as "inducing only gas- 
tric symptoms, chiefly due to its irri- 
tant properties, etc." It also says 
that "taken in doses of 1 to 2 flui- 
drachms, it produces a narcotism 
similar to that seen when it is ad- 



ministered by inhalation, the narco- 
tism, however, developing and passing 
off much more slowly than in the 
latter case. This is all the U. 8. Dis- 
pensatory says about the size of d<»ses 
of chloroform taken by the mouth, 
and a careful pharmacist will probably 
not risk dispensing a larger dose with- 
out further inquiry, on the order of a 
prescriber unknown to him. The -Va-. 
tional Diqmisatory gives no dose 
whatever for the internal use of 
chloroform. It mentions its use by 
inhalation and hypodermic injection, 
and only speaks of dangerous doses, 
viz.: "A large number of cases of 
poisoning by chloroform taken into 
the stomach havo been recorded. In 
one case of recovery, a weakly man 
had swallowed three ounces of it. 
Doses of half an ounce or more pro- 
duce general convulsions, insensibility, 
dilated pupils (etc.. etc.)." This au- 
thority, therefore, would not encour- 
age the pharmacist either, to dispense 
a large dose of chloroform under the 
circumstances above mentioned. The 
ComiKznion to the U. S. Ph. (byOldberg 
&, Wall) gives the internal dose at 2 to 
30 minims. The new British Pharma- 
copoeia gives the dose at 3 to 10 min- 
ims. The German Pharmacopasia does 
not include it in its table of maximum 
dose*. Hager says, in Pharm. Praxi*. 
I., 865 (traiLsL): "The cautious phar- 
macist will regard 2 Om. (30 grs. or 
about 23 minims) as a very high dose, 
which may only be exceeded when the 
physician adds the sign : I " 

These and other authorities that 
might be quoted evidently justify the 
pharmacist who is not in possession 
of the recent medical literature, in de- 
clining to dispense larger doses, unless 
he knows the prescriber, or has some 
assurance that he (the dispenser) will 
be held blunieless in cose of bad re- 
sults. 

However, the information afforded 
by the above authorities requires to 
bi> supplemented by facts more re- 
cently established. That chloroform 
has been occasionally use ! as a remedy 
for tape-worm, as far hack as 1869 
(see Titer. Gaz., 1886, p. 22), and even 
earlier, is quite certain. Of late, it has 
been used to a considerable extent for 
the same purposes, and most medical 
journals will Ik? found to have given 
reports of case* (see the index to last 
year's volume, in each case). While 
quite a number of physicians still ad- 
hen- to it. a gr,;at many declare that 
they shall cease to use it, as they either 
failed to expel the worm, or noticed dis- 
agreeable symptoms from iU use. That 
a doseof 1} fluidrachms of chloroform, 
properly diluted with glycerin, will 
not be dangerous to a healthy adult 
appears to be almost certain from the 
recent reports. Yet, in the light of 
the authorities generally accessible to 
the pharmacist, it would be a danger- 
ous dose. Aloxander Wintor-Blyth 
reports that the smallest dose that has 
proved fatal to an adult was 15 Gm., 
which he says is nearly 4 drachms 
("Poisons: Their Effects and Detec- 
tion." Wood's Library, 8vo, New 
York, 1885, vol. i., 127). Astheauthor 
means drnchm-ireio~At, he is about 
correct. But if measure were meant, 
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then 15 Qm. of chloroform will only 
measure 174 minims, which is not quite 
three fluidrachms. 

Regarding the second point, we are 
decidedly of the opinion, that, under 
the circumstances, the pharmacist was 
justified in declining to put up the 
prescription. As we are informed, he 
failed to find the physician's iiamo in 
the medical directory, the only official 
list at his disposal to ascertain the 
standing of any regular practitioner. 
It would be a risky thing for a phar- 
macist to put up every prescription 
brought to him and signed by a person 
unknown to him. Should bad results 
follow, a coroner's jury would censure 
Aim as well as the prescriber, and if 
the latter could not be found, would 
censure him the more. 

Wo do not want, howover, to he un- 
derstood as denying the physician the 
right to prescribe any size doses at his 
own responsibility. When the pre- 
scriber is known to the pharmacist, 
and proper steps have been taken to 
hold the dispenser blameless in case 
of accidents (which may be done in a 
variety of ways, as for instance, by 
the prescriber attaching a note stating 
that he has written for such and such 
a quantity designedly, or by giving 
the quantity both in figures and in 
words, etc., etc.), the physician will 
never meet with a refusal from the 



I \n. dk Vru recently published a 
paper (in XieuwTYjdtchrifttxiorde 
Pharm., March, 1886), in which he gave 
the results of examinations of several 
brands of English sulphate of quinine, 
from the manufacturers of greatest re- 
pute, namely Howards & Sons, Thos. 
Whiffen. It is very unfortunate that 
Dr. de Vrij relied exclusively upon the 
optical test, since it is well understood 
that this cannot always be relied on, 
since there may be circumstances when 
the test will actually appear to indi- 
cate the presence of cinchonidine, 
when there is, in fact, none whatever 
present. Ho found Howards' quinine 
to contain 9. 508 per cent of sulphate of 
cinchonidine, and Whiffen's 6.912 per 
cent. 

In the Pharm. Journal of March 
20th. Mr. A. J. Cownley criticises de 
Vrij's method of examination and the 
results obtained thereby. He gives his 
own results based upon a method of 
assay which would detect much less 
than 1 per cent of sulphate of cinchoni- 
dine (Kerner's test). 

Mr. Cownley 'h results show that 
some of the samples he examined con- 
tained no cinchonidine whatever, 
while the majority contained all the 
way from traces to 5. 10 per cent, there 
being, of course, some brands of sul- 
phate of quinine on the market (which 
are made from barks rich in cinchoni- 
dine] containing a small percentage of 
cinchonidine. On the other hand, 
there are also some very poor lots of 
commercial sulphate of quinine on the 
English market, as shown by Mr. 
Cownluy, which contain from 5.92 up 
to 9 per cent cinchonidine sulphate. 
One sample even contained 13 per 
cent. But, according to Mr. Cownley, 



these brands are derived from other 
houses, and not the two renowned firms 
mentioned above, whose products wore 
examined by Mr. Cownley. 

Prof, de Vrij has, since then, pub- 
lished an additional article (Xieutr 
Tijdsch. r. d. Pharm. , 1886, 35), in 
which he reports the results of his ex- 
amination of three French quinines: 
1. that of Pelletier, Delondre et Le 
vaillant; 2, that of the Pharmacie 
Centrale ; and 3, that of Thomas. By 
chemical tost he found these to con- 
tain 

1. 0.09T Qm. cinchonidine. 

2. 0.225 Qm. 

3. 0.310 Giti. 

But by optical test, upon which he 
lays the greater weight, he obtained 
from them : 

1. 5.954 On. nulphate of cinchonidine. 
8. 9.072 Gm. " 
3. 12.4«Gm. 

which results will certainly elicit an 
acrimonious remonstrance from the 



MR. E. M. Holmes recently exhibited 
(before the Pharm. Society) a 
Bpecinien of the tree which produces 
the West Indian "oil of sandal wood." 
As no species of Santalum is known to 
exist on the American continent, he 
suspected that the West Indian oil 
was derived from some other plant, 
and he was confirmed in this surmise 
when ho received the specimen of the 
tree, which appears to belong to the 
family Rutacerr, but which could not 
be definitely identified, owing to the 
absence of flower or fruit. It is quite 
certain, meanwhile, that the West In- 
dian sandal-wood oil is not derived 
from a species of Santalum. With 
respect to the medicinal value of the 
West Indian oil, which is only about 
one-third of the value of the genuine 
East Indian sandal-wood oil, Mr. 
Holmes was informed that in England 
and Australia it was rejected by retail 
druggists, but that it was sold, to a 
considerable extent, in the United 
States. It would be interesting to 
ascertain the truth about the produc- 
tion and disposition of the product. 
The West Indian oil appears on the 
lists of prominent dealers in essential 
oils in this country, and is sold for but 
little more than one-half of the price of 
the East Indian oil. It is probable 
that most or all oil of sandal wood 
used here medicinally in diseases of 
the urinary passages is the West In- 
dian variety, and that the East Indian 
is chiefly restricted to perfumery. 



WUsc E llbs-vSoott has published 
• (Brit, and Colon. Drtigg., 
March 6th) the results of his prelimi- 
nary investigation into the nature of 
hopeine, which has lately made such a 
stir (see our last number), and he finds 
that it agrees in all respects with mor- 
phine Certainly, the reactions men- 
tioned by the author, which oven ex- 
tended to physiological teste and to 
the preparation of the artificial alka- 
loid apomorphine, seem to leave no 
room for doubt 



Ik our last issue (p. 69). we gave a 
new test for the purity of cocaine, 
communicated to us by Mr. Alexander 
Boehringer. and taken from European 
journals. As Mr. Boehringer s letter 
reached us only just lief ore going to 
press, there was no time to refer to the 
original source, so as to describe the 
text more in detail. We have, in the 
mean while, consulted the original, 
and liavo also had occasion to see the 
tost applied upon cocaine in different 
stages of its manufacture, and upon 
crystallized and amorphous cocaine, 
and can now speak of it from our own 
experience. 

Pure crystallized or crystallizable 
cocaine, when treated with very dilute 
solution of permanganate of potassium , 
is thrown down as permanganate in 
form of a rose-colored precipitate, free 
from any shade of brown. When the 
precipitate is treated with distilled 
water, it redissolves, forming a clear 
violet or rose-red solution, which 
keep* bright and without any signs of 
decomposition for a considerable time 
(at least one hour; generally two or 
more hours). If the cocaine was the 
amorphous variety, or was mixed 
with the latter or with any other for- 
eign substance, the precipitate pro- 
duced by permanganate is not rose- 
colored but a muddy brown, due to tho 
separation of manganic hydrate, and, 
on dilution with water, this does not, 
of course, redissolve, but produces a 
dirty-brown, opaque liquid, which 
soon becomes almost colorless after 
the manganic hydrate falls to the bot- 
tom. In carrying out the test, proceed 
as follows : 

Weigh out 0.010 Gm. (J gr.) of the 
sample of cocaine hydrochlorate to bo 
examined, put it into a small test-tube, 
and add three drops of water. Agi- 
tate gently until it is dissolved; then 
add, by means of a pipette, four drops 
of a clear solution of permanganate of 
potassium, containing 0.3 per cent of 
this salt. This will produce a precipi- 
tate, varying from a pure, pale rose- 
oolor. in the case of the pure cocaine, 
to a reddish or brownish rose-tint, in 
the case of tho less pure, or to a pure 
brown color, in the case of the amor- 
phous cocaine. Now add to the con- 
tents of the test-tube two C.c. of dis- 
tilled water and agitate. In the case of 
pure cocaine hydrochlorate there will 
result a fine rose-red solution which is 
entirely free, or nearly so, from 
minute flocculi or crystalline needles, 
though these will show themselves 
after some time, without, however, al- 
tering the tint of the solution for at 
least one hour. In the case of a 
sample containing only a moderate 
amount of the amorphous alkaloid, the 
rose tint will be less handsome, and 
flocculi will appear in it sooner. In 
the case of the amorphous salt, or when 
the latter predominates, there will be 
no rose-tint at all, but a brown mixture, 
which will soon separate into a brown 
precipitate and nearly colorless liquid. 

As it is not always easy, when deal- 
ing with a cocaine salt containing only 
a moderate proportion of the amorph- 
ous alkaloid, to judge the character of 
the rose tint as produced by the test, 
without a chance of comparing it with 
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a standard, it is always best to make 
the test upon a sample of crystal- 
lized cocaine hydrochlorate of known 
purity at the same time. By compar- 
ing the appearance of the two precipi- 
tates, and that of the solutions pro- 
duced by the addition of water, a sure 
conclusion may be reached regarding 
the purity of the sample. 

This test was originally proposed by 
Dr. F. Giesel, in the Pharm. Zrit. He 
recommends to dissolve 1 centi- 
gramme of cocaine hydrochlorale in 1 
or 2 drops of water, and to add about 
1 C.c. of a 0.3 per cent solution of po- 
tassium permanganate. This pro- 
duces a violet precipitate, causes only 
traces of manganic hydrate to be sepa- 
rated at ordinary temperatures, and 
on boiling no odor of bitter almonds is 
developed. 

In our experience, the above test is 
rendered still more delicate by adopt- 
ing the proportions given by us. The 
smaller quantity of permanganate add- 
ed permits the more ready recogni- 
tion of the true tint of the solution. 
Moreover, when the test-tubes have 
stood at rest until the teat-liquids 
have become colorless, the addition of 
a further drop of the permanganate 
solution will produce the former reac- 
tion in a still more handsome manner. 
The boiling is not necessary, since any 
sample which produces the odor of 
bitter almonds when thus boiled, ex- 
hibits its inferiority already by the 
muddy tint of the color test. 

The sulphuric acid test, upon which 
main reliance has been based hereto- 
fore, is very useful, but not always re- 
liable. Pure cocaine and its salts 
certainly produce a colorless solution 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
this solution does not begin to acquire 
a tint for a long time, if protected 
from dust, etc. But the amorphous 
cocaine does not necessarily produce 
a deep -colored solution with the acid, 
as has been asserted. We have in our 
possession samples of the amorphous 
cocaine which, after being dissolved in 
strong sulphuric acid, do not show more 
than a pale yellow color after 18 hours. 
On tho other baud, we have samples 
of cocaine hydrochlorate containing 
both the crystalline and amorphous 
variety, mixed, which gives a decided 
reddish tinge with the acid after a 
very short time (less than flf tocu min- 
utes). 

The following, known as the 
" House Bill No. 1,621," has been intro- 
duced to tho House of Representatives 
by Hon. Darwin R. James, and is now 
before Congress. 

" Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of tbe United States of 
America, in Congress assent bled, that resi- 
dents of each State and Territory may, 
within the other States and Territories, 
and within the District of Columbia, 
solicit from dealers or merchants orders 
for goods and merchandise by sample, 
catalogue, card, priee-list, description, or 
ottier representation, without payment of 
any license or mercantile tax. 

The bill being before the Committee 
on Commerce, was argued by repre- 
sentatives of the Traders' and Travel- 
ers' Union on the 1st aud 2d of April, 
when petitions were also presented 
with signatures of uearly 5,000 trading 
manufacturers and merchants of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and Boston, who 



employ about 25,000 travelling agents 
and do a business amounting to some- 
thing like $2,500,000,000 yearly. 



New Jorsoy Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. 

Thk 113th annual meeting of the N. 
J. Phar. Association will be held at tho 
Continental Hotel, Broad St., Newark, 
N. J., Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 19th and 20th at 10.30 a.m. each 
day. A full attendance of members 
is earnestly requested. The local 
pharmacists will spare no pains in 
making the meeting a grand success, 
pharmaeoutically and socially. Ample 
space for manufacturers and dealers 
in pharmaceutical preparations and 
druggists' sundries to exhibit their pro- 
ducts. 

For particulars address Alex. M. 
Lcnnctt, Local Secretary, 77 Clinton 
Ave., Newark, N. J. Yours, etc, 
R. J. Shaw, Cor. Sec'y. 



A correspondent writing from Al 
lison, Decatur Co., Kansas, says that 
the place offers superior advantages to 
a druggist, a good business man being 
likely to find a good trade there at 
once. A physician is also needed. 
The writer also remarks that " we 
control a rich, wide territory with 
splendid crop prospects.*' 

As no place bearing this name is 
mentioned in the edition of Martin'a 
Druggist's Director which wepoasess, 
we infer that the place is of recent 
growth. 

Charles H. Zeller, assistant to the 
Professor of Pharmacy in the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, died 
suddenly on the 7th of April, at the 
age of twenty -six years. He was an 
alumnus of the class of 1880, and held 
his position since his graduation. 



The Pharmaoie Centrale. 

There are in France 8,208 chemists 
and druggist*, of whom about 900 are 
in Paris. These are united in one 
body, forming an association known 
as the Pharmacie Centrale. This so- 
ciety does not sell drugs to either tho 
public or physicians, but only to 
shareholders and chemists and drug- 
gists at home or abroad. It does not 
manufacture special articles which 
have to be advertised, but only drugs 
used in current practice. It produces 
300,000 kilogrammes of pharmaceuti- 
cal products, 300,000 kilos of chemi- 
cals, and 250,000 of powdered drugs. 
The factory is at St. Denis, and occu- 
pies a considerable area. The machi- 
nery is brought to the greatest degree 
of perfection, and is worked by a 100 
horse-power engine; 250 hands are 
employed. M. Genevoix, the principal 
director, devotes all his efforts to the 
establishment, and has held the office 
for some years. At the Antwerp Con- 
gress, a certificate of honor was award- 
ed to the Pharmacie Centrale.— Br. 
Med. Jour. 

Rubua Chamaomorua. 

(CLOUD-BERRIES. ) 

Dr. S. A. Popoff, a Russian physi- 
cian, has recently experimented with 
this drug which has for a long time 
been used by Russian pcasauts as a 
diuretic. A paper on the diuretic 
properties of the berries as used in cases 
of hydrocephalus, published (in Ger- 
man) by Dr. Trinkoveki, in 1856, was 
the first account of it to be found in 
medical literature. Dr. Popoff has 
used it in the form of infusion, decoc- 
tion, and tincture, and has separated 
from it an acid which ho believes to be 
tho active element. Experiments on 
animals seem to cause no increase in 
arterial tension, and but slight dis- 
turbance of the heart's action, but the 
quantity of urine discharged is in- 
creased.— Lancet. 



Disinfection with CorrOBivo 
Sublimate. 

Koenio recommends bichloride of 
mercury as a disinfectant for rooms. 
Tho windows, chimney, etc., are care- 
fully closed up, and 80 Gm. of corro- 
sive sublimate are placed in any suit- 
able vessel, which is then set on a pan 
of burning charcoal, tho ojicrator 
immediately leaving the room and 
closing the door. After about four 
hours, he re-enters with a cloth over 
his mouth and nose aud throws open 
the windows. After Borne hours of 
ventilation, a slight fumigation with 
sulphur is made to follow, which neu- 
tralizes any remnants of mercury. 
This process not merely disinfects, but 
destroys all kinds of vermin. iThe 
author does not give the exact dimen- 
sions of the space for which 50 Gm. of 
corrosive sublimate should be taken, 
but merely states that this is tbe quan- 
tity for au ordinary sized room.— Ed. 
Amer. Drttckj."— Journ. de Pharm. et 
Chim. and Chem. News. 

Nostrum Traffic. 

The unrestricted traffic in patent 
medicines is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion; communities and States arc up 
in arms against alcohol as a beverage 
in all its forms except the one most 
detestable and villanous. Introduce 
some vile ingredient into the alcohol, 
christen and label it as a patent medi- 
cine, and lo I it is robed in innocence 
and welcomed to the homes of tho 
teous. A poison can be legally 
as such in most States only with 
a flaring label of warning, and after 
double or triple forms of registration 
by a competent pharmacist. Put it 
up as a patent medicine, decorate it 
with a seductive title and a rainbow 
wrapper, and at once it is beyond the 
restraints of regulation, and may be 
sold by street-hawkers, slaughter 
shops, anybody and everybody, with- 
out let or hindrance, whore is the 
consistency, the intelligence, the jus- 
tice in this strange partiality for the 
nostrum curse?— Western Druggist. 

Explosive Mixture. 

A French military apothecary, J. 
Baby, reports from Oram (Algiers), 
that several laborers, who had been 
bitten by insects and had become af- 
fected by bad sores, wore treated with 
a 5-per-cent solution of carbolic acid, 
the wounds were cauterized by nitrate 
of silver, and finally sprinkled with 
iodoform. On applying the latter it 
melted and was completely decompos- 
ed. Rnby then mixed the ingredients 
with a little water, and the conse- 
quence was a real explosion, accom- 
panied by the copious evolution of 
nitrous fumes. Iodoform and nitrate 
of silver, when mixed, rapidly decom- 
pose each other; and this decomposi 
tion is much intensified by the addi- 
tion of carbolic aeid.— Pharm. Pout. 

Shaving Cream. 

A preparation which has simply to 
be smeared on the skin is prepared as 
follows:— 

Curd Soap 80s. 

Almond Oil 2 " 

Glycerin ... 1 •' 

Spermaceti i " 

Carbonate of Potassium I " 

Water 16 " 

Cut the curd soap into shreds and 
dissolve it by the aid of a water bath 
in 14 ounces of water. Dissolve the 
spermaceti in the almond oil, and 
while warm mix it with glycerin, pot- 
ash, and remainder of the water; 
transfer to a warm mortar, gradually 
and steadily incorporate the warm 
soap solution, and continue to stir 
until a smooth paste is formed. With 
this incorporate a suitable perfume.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 
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Kotos on Essential Oils.* 

Oil of Almond*, (niter.— Most of this 
is distilled, not from bitter almonds, 
but from peach kernels, chiefly im- 
ported from Syria. At present, nearly 
every order calls for oil deprived of 
hydrocyanic acid. 

Artificial oil of bitter almond*, now 
made in large quantities in the aniline 
industry, has not acquired much favor 
either in perfumery or in the manu- 
facture of liquors. Where the question 
of cost is important, perfumers or 
soap-makers use oil of mirbano. For 
all refined purposes the natural oil is 
preferable. 

[The term "artificial oil of bitter 
almonds" has often been carelessly 
used by writers to designate very dif- 
ferent products. A brief note on the 
subject will be useful to many of our 
readers : 

1. True Oil of Sitter Almonds is 
an aldehvle of the aromatic series: 
CtH>.COH=C\H«0. This exists in na- 
ture, in various plants or parts of 
pi ante, being produced when amyg- 
dalin and emulsin are present, to- 
gether with water. It is, however, 
also possible to prepare it artificially. 
We have, therefore, two varieties of 
the true oil. 

a. Natural Oil of Bitter Almonds, 
which may be prepared from bitter 
almonds, or cherry-laurel leaves, or 
peach kernels, apricots, or cherry ker- 
nels, or any vegetable products con- 
taining ainygdalin and emulsin. The 
natural oil has a milder and finer 
flavor than that to l>e mentioned next. 

b. Artificial Oil of Hitter Almondu. 
Though artificial, this is nevertheless 
identical with the true oil. (We use 
the word "true-' here in this sense, 
that we wish to make a distinction 
between these two varieties of "true 
oil of b. a,*' and the altogether distinct 
substitutes noxt to be mentioned.) Oil 
of bitter almouds is, chemically, the 
aldehyde of benzol, hence called benzal- 
dehude. It may be prepared artifi- 
cially in many "ways, not only from 
benzol, but even from toluol, by re- 
duction. The natural oil in its crude 
state contains nearly thirteen per cent 
of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid, and 
in. therefore, exceedingly iMjisonous, 
unless completely deprived of this sub- 
stance. The artificial oil never con- 
tains any hydrocyanic acid naturally. 
But it has been stated that, when the 
natural oil is deprived of the hydro- 
cyanic acid, it is liable to be more 
rapidly oxidized in the air and to keep 
less long, and the artificial oil is said 
to be purposely mixed with hydro- 
cyanic acid for the same reason. It 
seems, however, that it is nevertheless 
practical to put on the market oil of 
Sitter almonds entirely deprived of 
hydrocyanic acid. 

2. Imitation Oil of Bitter Almond*. 
There are two varieties, neither of 
which have any close relation, chemi- 
cally, with the true oil, except that 
they are likewise derivatives of the 
benzol or toluol Kroiip. 

c. Nitrobenzol. This is benzol in 
which I atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by nitric peroxide, or nitrogen tctrox- 
ide: NiOt or NOi. Its composition is, 
therefore: C«H».NO». This is known 
in trade as oil of mirbane, mirban- 
essenz, etc. It resemble.) oil of bitter 
almonds closely by its odor, but differs 
from it in other physical and chemical 
properties. 

It is poisonous, and should therefore 
wver be used for flavoring medicines 
or articles of food or drink. It is now 
known that its poisonous effect has 
something to do with the fact that it 
cannot be oxidized to an acid in the 
organism, while this is possible in the 
case of the following 

6. Nitrotoluol. This is toluol, in 
which 1 at. of hydrogen is replaced by 
N O..,viz. :C%H,.NO,^or GH..NO,,Cn,. 

Uw circular of Schimmel « Co.. 



This has an odor nearly resembling 
the preceding, and is therefore likewise 
used as a substitute for oil of bitter 
almonds. While nitrobenzol, when 
pure, solidifies on cooling to +3'C. 
(37. 4° F.), nitrotoluol does not freeze 
even when cooled to —20" C. (—4 Fj. 
It is stated to be non-poisonous [t\: 
when taken internally it is converted 
into some variety of nitro-benzoic 
acid. As it is difficult for any but a 
professional chemist to distinguish be- 
tween these two imitations of oil of 
bitter almonds, if is l#*t to reganl them 
both as poisonous, and to never use 
them for internal administration.) 

Sch. & Co. lay great stress upon the 
fact that their oil of mirbane easily 
crystallizes near the freezing-point, 
which is a criterion of purity. 

Oil of Anise.— The production of 
aniseed in 1885 has been 25 to 30 per 
cent less than in 1884. and though 
prices have not advanced in proportion 
to this deficit, yet they have consider- 
ably stiffened, and are likely to ad- 
vance still more. 

During 1885, about 700,000 kilos of 
Russian aniseed have been distilled at 
Leipzig. Other brands of anise yield 
oils which do not appear to be so* well 
liked. This is particularly the case 
with East Indian aniseed (not star- 
anise*, which has recently been offered 
in the market. 

Ai»'ol.—A new source of parsley 
seed has been made available in India, 
and it would be oasy to produce apiol 
on a larger scale, if the demand should 
increase. 

Oil of Balsam of Peru, so-called, is 
really not on essential oil, but chiefly 
cinnamein, the characteristic liquid, 
odorous, principal constituent of bal- 
sam of Peru. 

[Oils of Bergamot, I^emon, and Or- 
ange. —Contrary to what had been pre- 
dicted by interested parties a short 
time ago, the price of these oils has 
experienced a sudden drop during the 
first week in April. It is believed that 
a further decline will occur in a short 
time. J 

Oil of Cajuput is constantly losing 
in importance. The total production 
in 1871 was estimated at 4,000 gal. 
During recent years, the amount al- 
lowed to reach the market lias been 
adjusted to the demand, so as to pre- 
vent a further reduction of the price. 

Most of the od is produced in the 
island of Celebes. 

Oil of Camphor, Japanese. — It bad 
already been announced by Schimmel 
& Co., in their last September report, 
that the Japanese oil of camphor con- 
tains more or less of safrol (C„H„0,). 
This statement has excited a lively 
interest among scientists, since the 
presence of this body in oil of camphor 
had previously escaped all those who 
studied the substance. The special 
facilities available in Schimmel & 
Co.'s factory, and the accumulation of 
by-product* present in small propor- 
tions only, has enabled the chemist of 
this firm to ascertain that Japanese oil 
of camphor also contains euyenol (Cm 
HhOi), though in such minute quanti- 
ties that it will be practically impos- 
sible to extract it on a commercial 
scale. W alloc h, when examining oil of 
camphor (Lieltig's Ann. 227, 296), found 
a large proportion of dipentene in that 
portion which boils at 180 -185° C. 
Hence, up to the present time, the fol- 
lowing bodies have l>een recognized 
with certainty as constituents of oil of 
camphor. 

1. d</*»ito.e. boiling at 180°-185 C. 

2. campl,or, " " 205' 

3. mfrol. " " 232' -234' " 

4. eugenol, " " 245 -247' " 
But there are certainly still other 

bodies present. It is already known 
that there is another terpene (d.Hn) 
in the oil, boiling below IW'' C. Be- 
sides, it contains a body which must 
have its hoiling-|Kiint between 230' and 
235 C, but which has not yet been ob- 
tained free from safrol. Schimmel & 



Co. state that this body behaves like 
terpin. since it is converted, by boiling 
with dilute acids, into hydrocarbons 
boiling between 172° and 185 s C. The 
presence of terjrinol v' terpineol ") in 
the resulting product is rendered prob- 
able, to judge from the odor, but could 
not yet be demonstrated chemically. 
Finally, there is a constituent which 
boils at about 250' C. It has not yet 
been obtained in a pure state. 

Hikorokuro Yoshida has recently 
published the restdts of his studies oh 
oil of camphor, and announced it to 
contain : 

1% tcrebenten, boiling at 156* ('. 
20-,'citren, " " 172' -173° C. 

22 8t camphor, " " 305* C. 

50{ camphoroRenol. " " 2l3'-218* C. 

Schimmel & Co. have absolutely failed 
to find the last-named body, and sus- 
pect that Yoshida experimented with 
oil of an entirely different source. 

The light oil of camphor, obtained 
during the distillation of the crude oil, 
has been largely used in the manufac- 
ture of varnishes, as it costs less than 
oil of turpentine. According to the 
statements of competent authorities, 
it is not only suitable for mixing with 
boiled linseed -oil, but also for the solu- 
tion of copal and other resins. When 
inhaled, it does not produce the dis- 
agreeable or injurious effects which 
ordinary oil of turpentine often pro- 
duces. The wholesale price of this oil, 
at the factory, is 42 marks (#10.42) per 
barrel of 150 kilos (322 lbs ). 

Oil of Cassia.— Increased inquiry 
has recently been made for filtered oil ; 
and certain large perfumers use the 
rectified oil exclusively. Schimmel & 
Co. state that the loss during rectifica- 
is 15 to 20*. 

Oil of Cedarwootl. — The ordinary 
American oil of cedar is unsuited for the 
purposes of perfumery. It is obtained 
as a by-product in lead-pencil works, 
the vapors given off by the eedarwood 
during drying being conducted 
through condensers, where the oil is 
condensed. It consists only of the 
lower boiling portion, while the real 
valuable part— which is the higher- 
boiling fraction— remains in the wood. 

Oil of Cedar, Virginia.— Schimmel 
& Co. appear to have had the same ex- 
perience in Europe, which we have 
had here several times, namely, that 
the name Virginia Cedar is sometimes 
supposed to denote a species of true 
cedar, while it really means a species 
of Juniper. 

Oil of Citrtmella. — The annual pro- 
duction of this oil in Ceylon, during 
the last three years, is estimated at 
9.000 cases. In addition to this there 
were quite considerable quantities pro- 
duced along the Malabar coast and the 
Straits settlement*. The New York 
house of Schimmel At Co. has con- 
tracts for the current year for not 
less than 3,000 eases. [This oil is 
largely used by soap-makers, chiefly 
in the finer grades of yellow-soap, or 
honey-soap] 

Oil of Clow*.— Some eleven years 
ago there was only one kind of oil of 
cloves known in "Germany, and this 
was all distilled in Hamburg out of 
clove-stalks. To-day this product 
plavs only a verv iuferior role. Good 
Zanzibar cloves yield about 18* of 
oil. 

[Cloves and similar spices may be 
imported duty-free in Germany, for 
the purpose of distilling off the essen- 
tial oil ; but the importation and mani- 
pulatio.i is under strict surveillance 
by the officers of customs. The res- 
idues from the distillation cannot be 
utilized, but must be destroyed in pres- 
ence of the customs officers. Hamburg 
is at present yet a free port, situated 
outside of the rayon of the German 
customs [though in a short time it will 
cease to be so], and large quantities of 
cloves and other species arc there dis- 
tilled for their essential oils. But as 
the process is carried on outside of the 
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custom lines, it docs not need the 
supervision of customB officers, and 
the manufacturers, therefore, are at 
liberty to dispone of the residues as 
they please. It is not to be wondered 
at. therefore, that a most lucrative 
business isthere carried on with spices 
partly or wholly deprived <>f oils. One 
Hamburg firm eveu had the audacity 
tooffcr clove-stalks for sale, with the 
agreement to take back the exhausted 
stems at »< certain figure.) 

Oil of C't'ixiilKt.— This appears to be 
altogether prepared by the New York 
house, since New York is one of the 
principal markets for the Para balsam. 
The oil is colorless, like water, and is 
used not only medicinally, but very 
largely also as an adulterant of other 
essential oils. It* presouce may be de- 
tected, after some practice, by theodor 
— particularly on comparing the sus- 
pected oil with a sample of alwolutely 
genuine oil. 

Oil of Cnbebs —New York being now 
the central market for eubelw, and tho 
business in this drug being in the 
hands of a few monopolists, it is ira- 
p.mibie to either give a binding quota- 
tion or to nioke any rehnble jiredic- 
tiunsns to the future market. It may, 
liowover, be expected that tho pro 
duetion o£ cubebs, which has greatly 
diminished during the last few de- 
cades, will increase agnin in conse- 
quence of new plantations started in 
Cevlon. 

Oil of Elemi. — Sehimmc! & Co. offer, 
for the first time, the essential oil pre- 
paid from Manila Elemi. It has 
a strong and agreeable odor, resemb- 
ling; fennel, mace, and dill, and is com- 
paratively cheap. It has the spec, 
jjrav. 0.8W), and its larger portion boils 
at 172 to 17ti' C. Should there be any 
demand for this oil, abundant quanti- 
ties could be had at reduced prices. 

Oil of Fennel. — East Indian fennel, 
from Fceivculum Panmorium DC, a 
variety of Fceniculm vulgttre hns re- 
cently been examined by Sch. & Co. 
It was found to contain less essential 
oil than the German, and its odor was 
uusuited to the European taste. 

Oil of Geranium.- For purposes of 
perfumery only the fino African oil is 
used, and, to a slight extent, perhnps, 
the Spanish oil. The hitter, as well as 
the French, are produce J only in small 
quantities and are principally con- 
sumed for scenting snuff. 

[The Algerian, Spanish, and French 
oil of "geranium ' are derived from 
sjtecies of Pelargonium, particularly 
Pelargonium rotteum Willd.J 

So-called Turkitth Oil of Geranium 
[derived from Amlropogon Seluenan- 
thuH L., of northern and central India, 
and also known under tho names of 
ruw oil or oil of ginger, or oil of Bin- 
gergross] is misnamed "Turkish," 
because its importation into Turkey 
has lor.nerly l>een monopolized by cer- 
tain Arm* in Constantinople. It is 
very commonly used as an adulterant 
of oil of rostM. Those portions of the 
import which were not used as an 
adulterant were put on the market as 
"Turkish oil of geranium," and only 
in recent times has the more direct 
source of the oil been drawn upon. 
It arrives from India either by direct 
shipments or by way of Arabia and 
Egypt. [Incidentally, it may lie re- 
marked here, that the native "distillere 
— most of them situated in the Nimar 
district, whi-h Is the most westerly of 
the Central Provinces of India — adul- 
terate their product more or lees. 
Prof. Dymock hjis been assured that 
all the commercial oil is more or less 
adulterated uVat. Med. of H'wrf India, 
p. 687) ; and a comparison of the com- 
mercial product with that distilled by 
himself cot firmed this statement. 
He was informed that the distillers are 
regularly supplied with oil of turpen- 
tine from Bniubay. Fliickiger (in 
Pharmacogno«ie den Pfianzenreiche*, 
2a ed.. p. 157) gives the following ac- 
count: 
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This oil, known in Turkey under the 
name of idri* yaghi or enterahah, is 
brought by Arabic dealers in large 
flasks to Constantinople and Kazanhk 
(the district in the Balkans where the 
best oil of rose is produced). The odor 
of the oil is quite agreeable, but is im- 
proved by shaking the oil with water 
previously mixed with some lemon 
juice, whereby any copper present is 
also removed. The washed oil is then 
exposed for two or three weeks, in 
shallow vessels, to the rays of the sun, 
whereby its odor becomes still more 
like that of oil of rose. Through this 
circumstance, as well as through its 
|iale yellowish color, it forms a favor- 
ite adulterant for oil of rose, being 
either added to the latter otter distilla- 
tion, or being sprinkled upon the fresh- 
ly gathered roses before distillation. 
Since oil of rose thus adulterated does 
not separate its crystalline stearopten 
as easily as while pure, the manipu- 
lators prefer for this purpose the oil of 
rose obtained from the higher situated 
regions in the Balkans, since this is 
richer in stearopten, and will stand a 
larger addition of the oil of geranium. 
There is no test known to discover the 
presence of the latter. Fliickiger says 
that it may be assumed to be more or 
less present in every commercial oil of 
rose. J 

Oil of (linger. — Has been mostly pre- 
IHircd from African and from Bengal 
ginger, which were cheapest. Japan- 
ese gi.iger was found less suitable. 
Samples of this, peeled, were found so 
inferior in abearance and heavily 
daubed with chidk, that it is not likely 
to come into competition with Cochin 
ur Jamaica ginger. 

Oil of Ho}* has been in lively de- 
mand, particularly for export (from 
Germany). The numerous experi- 
ment* mode to find n method of pre- 
serving hops for an indefinite period 
have led to the result that this is only 
possible by withdrawing its essential 
oil. since the substance valerol, which 
is contained in hops, is gradually con- 
verted into valerianic acid, and ruins 
its aroma. It is now possible to re- 
move the essential oil without injuring 
the hops in the least, and foreign (non- 
German) brewers appear to have 
adopted the plan ol adding a solution 
of oil of hops to the beer after the 
brewing proecss is completed. 

There are two varieties of this oil 
prepared by S.h. & Co., one being 
made from the original hops (not sul- 
phured), known as oil of hops, and the 
other from lupulin. WO parts of 
lupulin contain about If of valerianic 
acid. 

Oil of Lavender. — The French oil of 
has turned out to be an exceed- 
ingly fine article. The best is that 
which is distilled in the higher regions 
of tho Piedmontese Alps. 

l4iveuder-cainphor has been several 
times asked for, for scientific purpo- 
ses. Sch. & Co. have heretofore been 
unable to separato any. but they 
promise to continue their experi- 
ments. 

Oil of Linaloe. — The supply of this 
article is liable to suffer interruptions, 
owing to the difficulty of transporting 
it from the interior of Mexico. 

According to Fliickiger, linnloe wood 
was known in Mexico already since the > 
17th century. According to Collins, 
it is said to be derived from Klajihrium 
grareolens Kunth. More recently it 
naB been stated that it is from A myri* 
Linaloe (ant. ord. Therebinthiicea 1 ). 
[A more detailed account will be found 
in this Journal, 1885, p. 157. J 

Oil of Olibanum, possessing the full 
characteristic odor of olibanum or in- 
cense, is now for the first time put on 
the market by Sch. A Co. 

Oil of Orange, Bitter, is regarded as 
n rarity, and the small stock obtained 
by Sch. & Co. is not likely to last un- 
til the next season. 

Oil of Orange, Sweet. — The most re- 
nowned quality of this oil— a specific 
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product of Calabria— is that known as 
"muBcat" (nutmeg), and it is this 
brand which is offered by Sch. & Oo. 

Oil of Orris. —Though it has been 
shown by Professor Fliickiger that 
the so-called oil of orris consists chiefly 
of ntyristie acid, mixed with a very 
small quantity of an ethereal oil, to 
which the odor is due, yet it would 
not be economical to isolate this oil 
(though it could be done), us it would 
probably be the most costly article of 
commerce. The present form is un- 
doubtedly the only one practicable. 

Oil of Pepjtermiut ami Menthol.— 
It is conceded as a fact by Sch. It Co., 
that menthol is now obtained front 
American oil of peppermint. At the 
same time it is regretted that large 
quantities of dementholized oil of pep. 
pennint are now in the market. The 
business in menthol has recently been 
quite unsatisfactory, one reason being 
that the demand for menthol cones 
appears to lie diminishinK- A great 
change has also taken place in the 
value of menthol. The high price pud 
for Japanese menthol seems to have 
brought about n perfect cnue for cul- 
tivating peppermint in Japan, so that 
the production has been nearly 
doubled. It is easy to foresee the coii- 
sequenceB. A further unfavorable 
influence upon the price has been the 
competition of the menthol prepared 
from American oil of peppermint. 
[Regarding the views taken by Sch. 
& Co. of the new American menthol 
industry, and the merits or denieriu 
of the American product, we prefer to 
await further development before ven- 
turing to express a decided opinion.; 

Sch. & Co. draw attention to the 
fact that the " liquid Japanese oil of 
peppermint.'' "extra steam refined," 
offered by a firm in Yokohama, is un- 
suitable for confectioners or other 
similar purposes, owing to its bitter 
and oily after-taste. 

Messrs. Schimmel & Co. have re- 
ceived notice tliat Dr. E. Beckmnnn, 
I'rivat-Doeent at the University of 
Leipzig, has discovered a process by 
which the liquid portion of oil of pep- 
permint (menthene) can be convert- 
ed into menthol. They have received 
permission by the discoverer to an- 
nounce this fact, which will certainly 
revolutionize the whole peppermint 
industry. 

Oil of Pine Neeflles.—lhe demand 
for the ordinary oleum Pini sylvestris 
is exceeded by that for the more ex- 
pensive extra-fine quality intro- 
duced a few years ago, which is 
used with preference as the mate- 
rial for tne well-known "oKtne" 
sprays. Another similar oil, likewise 
in active demand, is that obtained 
from Pimm Pumilio, or mountain 
pine. Opinions are divided as to 
which variety is the most suitable for 
the favorite and refreshing toilet or 
rather hygienic articles Known as 
" Coniferen-Geist " (Pine- Essence), or 
"Tnnnenduft" (Pine odor). Some 
perfumers prefer the oil from the bal- 
sam fir (Abie* balnautea), which hns a 
very pleasant, ref resiling odor that 
may be materially improved by the 
addition of a small quantity of oil of 
sweet orange. The finest product of 
this class, h iwever, is that obtained 
from the silver fir {Pi nun Picea or 
Allien Picea), now for the first time 
introduced by Sch, & Co. 

The pine-needle oil obtained front 
the Canada pino {Pinu* CanadenmM) 
is also coming more into use. 

Oil of Saiidal-wootl.—Thti oil pre- 
jMired in India, being distilled over a 
naked fire, always has a burned odor, 
and is unsuited for perfumery. Fine 
snndol-wood oil is prepared by the 
European distillers from imported 
wood. 

[E. M. Holmes has recently made ft 
report on so-called " West Indian Oil 
of Sandal-wood." which is probably 
derived from a tree belonging to the 
nat. fam. Rutace*\ This so-called 
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West Indian sandal-wood is exported 
from Venezuela, but its true source is 
not known, though tho wood, in ap- 
pearance and odor, very much resem- 
bles the true sandal-wood. J 

Oil of Satoa fras and Sa frol. —Under 
Oil of Camphor, the fnct of the pres- 
ence of safrol in the former has already 
been mentioned. Sch. & Co. appear 
to be quite justified in ml vising con 
sinners of sassafras oil to give safrol 
a trial, in place of the ordinary oil. 
Safrol is the trus aromatic- principle 
of oil of sassafras — an absolutely 
pure substance, of definite properties. 
Pure safrol, such as is prepared by 
Sch. & Co., has the specific gravity 
1.108-1.100 (at 15" O), boils at 232 C. 
<449.ft° F. i, and congeals to a Arm mass 
when cooled to — 1' C. (30.2 F.). It is 
colorless, has a fine, pure odor of sas- 
safras, and is likelv to displace the 
natural oil completely. 

Oilof Ylauy ylung.— |Compare Nkw 
Rkm., 1881, t>8.| Mr. Steck, the pre- 
decessor of Sartorius— manufacturer 
of one of the finest brands of this oil 
in the Philippine Islands— states that 
the chief flowering-season of tho ylang 
.ylang tree yCauanga inhrtilit) falls be- 
tweeu March and May. If, however, 
the trees ore prevented from fruiting 
by removal of many flowers, it con- 
tinues to produce the hitter nearly all 
the year round. Tho color of the oil 
does not depend u|H>n the place of 
growth of the plant, but only upon 
the temperature. The colder it is. the 
lighter colored is the oil. the greater is 
the yield, and the lighter and thinner 
is the oil. 



Tho Now Non-motallic Eloment: 
Germanium. 

From the report on this new element, 
by Clemens Winkler, in the Eerichtc 
d. Deutach. Chem. Ge«., 1«t»6, 210, we 
take the following: 

During tho summer of 1883, there 
appeared in one of the mines (" Him- 
melsfiirst Fundgrube ") of Freiberg a 
rich silver ore ot unusual appearance, 
iu which A. Weisbach recognized a 
new mineral which he named aryyro- 
dite. Th. Richter made a preliminary 
blow-pipe analysis of the mineral, nnl 
found in it principally sulphur and 
silver, besides a small amount of mer- 
cury, which metal had previously not 
buen known to occur at Freiberg. 

On miking a full analysis of the 
mineral, Winkler found it to contain 
73-75 per cent of silver (the variation 
depending on the purity of the mine- 
ral), 17-18 por cent of sulphur. 0.21 per 
cent of mercury, and minute traces of 
iron and arsenic. Repeated an;dynes, 
however, thawed a ilejieit of t> to 7 per 
cent, which could not be accounted for 
by following the usual method of quali- 
tative analysis. 

It required weeks of laborious work 
to convince the author that agy rodite 
contained a new element, very much 
resembling antimony, but yet sharply 
distinct from this. This element has 
been given the name germanium. Its 
discovery and isolation was very la- 
borious and often doubtful, because 
the minerals accompanying the agyro- 
dite contained both antimony and ar- 
senic, which have great resemblance to 
the germanium, and greatly interfere 
with its isolation, as there are no sharp 
methods of separation known. 

The properties of t he new element, so 
far as they have been studied, show 
that it belongs to the so-called non-me- 
tallic bodies. Further details regard- 
ing it« properties will be given here- 
after, when tho researches of the dis- 
coverer have been carried out on a 
more enlarged scale. 

M Only a Cold ! " was tho reply of a 
patient to a query by Abernethy. 
"Only a cold;" repented the renowned 
doctor; '*what the devil would you 
have, the plague / *' 



Sandal-Wood. 

Fragrant odore are not often centred 
in the woody fibre of plants, but are 
more generally confined to the bark, 
leaves, and flowers. There are, how- 
ever, some few woods which have 
an aromatic odor, such as the myall 
and musk woods of Australia, the 
cedar, camphor, and especially the 
sandal-wood. A few details about the 
litter may be interesting: — There are 
more than a dozen species of the genua, 
which are chiefly restricted to Asia, 
Australia, and Occanica. The Indian 
sis'cies are Santalum album and S. 
myrtifolium. The Australian species 
are 6'. eyynorum, S. lanceolatutn. S.oO- 
lonyatum. S. obtiuiifolium, S. omtum, 
and AT. ivnosum. The species found in 
the Pacific islands are AuMro-Cale- 
tloniuin, Vieill., which is superior to 
that of most other countries, owine to 
the strength and fineness or its odor; 
S. ellijilicitm, S. Freueinetianum. S. 
jtauicitlatum, and & Ya.fi. But manv 
of the species are not well determined, 
nor their localities clearly defined. 

Saiitulnm allium, one of the Indian 
species, has long furnished the chief 
supply of wood, which is shipped from 
the Madras Presidency. In Mysore 
the sandal-wood trees form a Govern- 
ment monopoly, bringing in a revenue 
of about £ -10, Otto, th<> wood selling there 
at £35 to £40 a ton. 

S. JiVeycinetianutn is imported from 
Cochin C hina and .the Pacific islands, 
but it is less esteemed, the color of the 
wood being paler, and the odor less 
pronounced. 

It is only the central portion of the 
tree which* produces the scented yellow 
wood constituting the sandal-wood of 
commerce. The quality of the wood 
depends on the quantity of the oil con- 
tained in it, as indicated by the smell 
when freshly cut or burnt. The old 
trees produce the best, and of them 
that part of the wood near the root is 
the most prized. The distillation of 
oil from the roots in India is carried 
on chiefly at Mangalore. Five cwt. of 
wood yield al»out 80 lbs. of pure oil, 
thus giving a profit of nearlv 37 per 
cent. [On Oil of Sandalwood*, see the 
Report on Essential Oils, elsewhere in 
this number.— Kn. Am. Dr.] 

At one time the sandal-wood tree 
was plentiful in Mnubhootu, but is now 
practically extinct, and the same 
might be expected of the Mysore for- 
ests, were it not for tho fact that they 
are under Stale conservancy. At the 
best, however, the work of destruction 
proceeds apace, and it will require 
careful watch of the authorities to pre- 
vent extinction. 

The present average annual output 
in the native State of Mysore is com- 
puted at 1,000 tons of heart wood, 
yielding an income of about £40,000, 
and considering that all exterior parts 
of the sandal-wo xl tree are inodorous, 
the destruction of this comparatively 
small forest plant must be something 
enormous to produce the quantity of 
wood mentioned. 

The essetitiiU oil is used as the basis 
of nearly all ottos manufactured in the 
country. 

The wood is made into boxes, in 
which steel does not rust; curiously 
carved cases, fans, and other fancy ar- 
ticles ; and it is also burnt in the tem- 
ples. 

The Mysore wood is divided into 
Ave classes. The first three go almost 
exclusively to China: the hollow fillets 
and the small broken pieces, which 
are not included in the five clitfwes, 
going to Arabia, where they are either 
burnt whole, for the sake of the frag- 
rant smell afforded, or ground up and 
umsI with other ingredientB as incense. 
Of that sent to Surat the inferior de- 
scriptions of billets are burnt by the 
Parsees iu their fire temples, ami are 
also used at Hindoo funerals when the 
friends of the deceased are able to af- 



ford it. The wood, rubbed down with 
water and worked into a paste, is used 
by all Hindoos in their caste marks, 
and is also employed as an external ap- 

Slicatiou for headaches and some skin 
isoases. The jwwder of the roots and 
of the heart-wood is used by tho 
Chinese against gonorrhoea, and is ap- 
plied to wounds. They also consider 
it carminative, stomachic, and stimu- 
lant. The oil, which is yellow and of 
the consistency of castor oil, is much 
esteemed for its odor. 

As opium ministers to the sensual 
gratification of the Chinese and others 
of tho same class, so sandal-wood min- 
isters to their superstition. Without 
it no religious ceremony can be con- 
ducted, and its absence is a mark of 
poverty, so that the Oriental of India 
and China will sacrifice anything 
rather than allow that, on the prot>er 
occasion, sandiU-wood should not be 
burnt. The roots, which are richest 
in oil, and the chips go to the still, 
while the Hindoos who can afford it 
show their wealth and re-ipect for their 
departed relatives by adding sticks of 
sandal-wood to the funeral pile. A 
very large quantity was used up in 
this way at the cremation of the late 
Maharaja of Mysore; and also, in 1874, 
at that of the lion. Narajah Wassodeo, 
Minister of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay. —Chem. and Drugg. 



Incense and Myrrh. 

Skvbhal recent numbers of Peter- 
nuinn'n Mitlheilnngen (1886, Nos. land 
2) contain an interesting report of the 
travels of Eduard Olaser from Hodeida 
to Sanft in Yemen (Southern Arabia), 
made in the spring of 1885. According 
to the account given by tho author, he 
appears to have passed through ter- 
ritory heretofore untrodden by non- 
M ihainmedau Europeans. Being thor- 
oughly familiar with the Arabic 
language, and being provided with 
Turkish documents which establish 
his right to visit this territory, he 
enjoyed facilities suiierior to those pos- 
sessed by other travellers in Arabia 
It seems, however, that there has been 
a great unwillingness, on the part of 
learned orientalists in Europe, to in- 
terest themselves in his person or 
mission. The real cause of this neglect 
is not known to us. but we presume 
that he had not previously been known 
and recognized as a person whose 
ucientific statements and deductions 
could bo fully trusted. 

The author, among other interesting 
in ittere, describes the coffee district of 
H iraz, whence the so-called Mokb& 
coffee used to be derived. Along 
with the coffee-shrubs are met with, in 
all directions, large numbers of plants 
that would undoubtedly be of great 
interest to the specialist in botany, as 
he would probably recognize among 
them many plants already known to 
the ancients, nmong them the myrrh- 
shrub which occurs here as well as 
along the whole western slope of the 
Serat range. 

The author announces that in his 
prospective work on the ancient geo- 
graphy of Yemen, he will give an ac- 
count of the traffic in htcetme, regard- 
ing which he has acquired some very 
valuable Arabic manuscripts. He has 
also taken pains to colliwt seeds of 
mo,t of the odoriferous plants grow- 
ing in Yemen, as well as samples of 
the various gums or gum-resins found 
there and used as incense ("bu- 
khur&t"), such rb/moMh (orlubdn, the 
Arabic term for incense) and wirr 
(that is myrrh). These seeds were to 
be dispatched by him to Europe as soon 
as possible — his letters are dated in 
May, 1885— for the purpose of being 
planted. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
botanical origin of myrrh will shortly 
be definitely settled. 
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The Cochineal Industry in Guate- 
mala. 

The following paragraphs describ- 
ing a visit to a cochineal range in 
Guatemala arc taken from the Mon- 
treal Daily Star: 

"In thiB queer country the raising 
of hemipterous insects of the bark- 
louse family— especially the coccub 
cacti or Spanish cochmuln— is a profit- 
able if not a pleasant industry. In 
this portion of Guatemala vast planta- 
tions are given up entirely to the culti- 
vation of the Indian fig.' or nopal, of 
the genus Cacti (Opuntia cocninili- 
fera), upon which these bark-lice feed. 

"senor Espanosa's plantation of 
Opuntia cochinilifern, which was the 
one we visited, includes nearly a thou- 
sand acres, and the modus operandi of 
cultivating the insect is most curious. 
They require about the same care that 
is ordinarily bestowed upon silkworms, 
and the occupation is not more dis- 
agreeable among crawling bugs than 
wriggling worms. Immediately be- 
fore the annual time of violent rains 
great branches of the nopal, covered 
with insects, are cut off and stored in 
a building erected for the purpose, to 
protect them from the weather. At 
the close of the wet sejison, four or 
five months later — about the middlo 
of October — the plantations are again 
stocked from these supplies, by sus- 
pending little nests matte of henequin, 
maguey, jute, or any sort of woody 
fibre upou tbt* spines of the growing 
cacti, each nest containing about a 
dozen females. Warmed by the tropic 
sun, the insects soon emerge from 
their semi -comatose condition, and be- 
gin to lay eggs with marvellous rapid- 
ity, each female p.oducing more tnan 
a thousand young. These spread over 
the plants with marvellous celerity, 
the young females attaching them- 
selves to tho loaves and immediately 
swelling to incredible size, adhering so 
closely to the nopal as to become al- 
most a part of it, resembling vegetable 
excresciiccs rather than animated 
creatures. 

" In this condition they are gathered 
for cochineal, none but the pregnant 
females being valuable for commercial 
purposes. The males are compara- 
tively few in number — not more than 
one to two hundred and fifty females— 
and are of no use for coloring purposes, 
but, as in the higher orders of exist- 
ence, escape most of the pains and 
perilB of fife. While the males are 
thus left to disport themselves undis- 
turbed the females are picked off with 
a blunt knife, collected into baskets 
and killed by dipping them into boil- 
ing water, or baking them in a heated 
oven, or on plates of hot iron. The 
first cr >p is gathered about the middle 
of December, and subsequently soveral 
more of as many successive genera- 
tions — the lust for the year being in 
May. These tiny insects, of the family 
C<x.-ida>, are in the form of rounded 
scales, the body covered with dcerj 



t wrinkles, abdomen of i 
mulberry color, with short black legs, 
and bris-ly on the posterior iwirt. The 
male has two erect wings, the female 



"A laborer of ordinary skill can 
pick only about two ounces of co- 
chineal bugs in a day. These lose at 
le. ist two-thirds of their weight in the 
process of drying. As it requires no 
less than seventy thousand insects to 
weigh a pound, and the average retail 
price of cochineal is only sixty cents 
per POUUd, it may be inferred that the 
business is by no means a sinecure. 
By the methcil of immersing the in- 
sects in boiling water they turn to a 
reddish-brown hue, losing much of 
the white powder with which the 
wrinkles of their bodies are loaded. 
When dried in an oven they retain 
this, and then their color is gray, and 
when killed on hot irons they become 
black. This is the cause of the vario- 
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ties known in the market as 'silver 
grains,' 'black grains,' and 'foxy,' the 
latter (killed by the first plan) being 
preferred. When dried, the cochineal 
presents the form of convex grains, 
each about an eighth of an inch in di- 
ameter, with tho transverse wrinkles 
still visible. 

" An inferior quality of insec t, called 
Bylvestre, which is indigenous to a 
wild species of cactus, is frequently 
gathered and sold for the better vari- 
ety, and sometimes the species be- 
come mixed without design on tho 
part of the planter. Occasional!}' a 
bug distemper breaks out and devas- 
tates entire plantations, as in Guate- 
mala a few years ago, when the haei- 
endados were obliged to clean out the 
old stock, root ana branch, and begin 
anew. The coccub cacti are also fed 
upon by birds, mice, and larva? — the 
latter destroyers sucking out their 
bodies and leaving only the empty 
skins." 



[May, 1886. 



Dialyzed Pitch. 

Charles J. Ulrici, of Havana, 
Cuba, has suggested a new mode of 
purifying pitch" for medical purposes. 
The pitch is first filtered to free it 
from vegetable substances, earth, root, 
etc., and the heat employed to liquefy 
it during thiB process serves also to 
cxi>el any volatile substances. Nor- 
mally, pitch is composed of dense em- 
pyreumatic. resinoUB matters of dark 
color; and, secondly, of a liquid ele- 
ment which holds the former in solu- 
tion. The acrid and nauseous odor of 
raw pitch is due to the presence of 
pyroligneous acid, formic acid, wood 
spirit or methylic alcohol, aldehydes, 
acetones, methylic acetates, creaaote, 
cyanides of ammonia, and benzines; 
and these substances, by means of bi- 
carbonate of sodium, become capable 
of removal by dialysis. A dialyzer of 
parchment paper is placed in distilled 
water, the level of the water being the 
same as the level of the liquid in the 
dialyzer, and the whole is allowed to 
rest for three days, when the water 
is changed. The first water is tested 
with sulphuric acid, and if it effer- 
vesces, the process is continued for tho 
same jierioct, when the water is again 
changed and tested. This changing 
of the water is repeated until it no 
longer liberates carbonic acid when 
treated with sulphuric acid. The di- 
alyzed pitch is then concentrated 
slowly with the aid of heat and mixed 
with coarser sand, and the evaporation 
of water by means of heat is continued. 
The mass is then cooled and placed in 
a suitable vessel, whore it is treated 
with a solvent capable of taking up 
the pitch, e. j/., alcohol and glycerin. 
This fluid extract of pitch is adapted 
for a variety of medicinal uses, such 
as the treatment of bronchitis, diseases 
of the throat, ulcers, diseases of the 
skin, etc. 



Tho Best Materials for Dialyzers. 

Sinck Graham's time it has been 
generally accepted that thin parch- 
ment paper is the best material for 
a dialyzer. A variety of substances 
have lately been experimented with 
by Mr. Zott. of Munich ( Witd. Ann., 2), 
and he pronounces gold-beaters' skin 
the best; it has always at least twice 
the separative effect of parchment 
paper, and sometimes much more. In 
a list of relative permeability, gold- 
beaters' skin being valued as l,we have, 
next, sow -bladder 0.7/, parchment 
paper 0,5, 2 mm. leather 0.025. and so 
on to the fifteenth, caoutchouc 0.0001. 
For solutions which injure organic 
membranes, common earthenware cells 
(like those in Grove's battery) are best ; 
but their effect is sixty to seventv-five 
times less than that of gold-beaters' 
skin.-A'arure. 



The Assay of Extract of Belladonna 

Prof. Wyndham Dpsotar and Mr. 
Francis Ransom, in a paper on the 
chemistry of the pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of Atropa Belladonna lin 
Pharm. Journal., March 13th, 
give the following process for esti- 
mating the amount of total aikaioidt 
(atropine and hyoscyaminej in com- 
mercial alcoholic extract of belladonna : 
" It was necessary to devise an accu- 
rate process for the estimation of the 
total alkaloid, and one which should, 
if possible, be free from complexity 
ThiB we have succeeded in doing by 
means of a modification of the process 
which was employed for tho same ob- 
ject with the root itself. The method 
now proposed consists in dissolving 
about 2 grammes of the extract with a 
gentle heat in water acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid. The liquid is fil- 
tered, and the residue washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid until the 
washings yield no precipitate with a 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide. 
The clear liquid is then rendered alka- 
line with ammonia, and extracted 
with chloroform until nothing further 
is removed. Two separate extractions 
with half its volume of chloroform are 
usually sufficient for this purpose. 
The chloroform is next twice agitated 
with its own volumo of water acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid. It now 
only remains to render this liquid al- 
kaline with ammonia, and to twice ex- 
tract it with half its volume of chloro- 
form. The chloroform, when sponta- 
neously evaporated, yields a residue 
of the crystalline alkaloids (atropine 
and hyoscyaminei. or when evaporated 
at 100' C, a residue of fused alkaloids, 
which should be dried until it has a 
constant weight. In these experiments, 
no advantage is gained by evaporating 
the liquid and drying the residue at a 
lower temperature, for we have found 
tliat a residue so prepared undergoes 
no appreciable decomposition at the 
higher temperature of 100° C. That 
the residue obtained in thiB way is en- 
tirely alkaloidal in ite nature was 
proved by the method of ] 
as " periodide." 

[The authors then give the results of 
analyses of samples of commercial ex- 
tracts of bellaitonna, which yielded 
between 1.65 and 4.15 per cent of total 
alkaloids, most of them averaging 
about 3 per cent An extract was pre- 
pared by the authors from a root which 
assayed 0.3 per cent of alkaloid, by 
means of strong alcohol. It was found 
to conUiin 2.8 per cent of alkaloid*. 
On preparing from it another extract, 
according to tho directions of tho new 
Brit. Ph., the product contained only 
1.7 per cent of alkaloids. Hence, to 
obtain extract of belladonna of uniform 
alkaloidal strength, the kind and quan- 
tity of the menstruum must be exactly 
determined.! 

Extract of belladonna contains, in 
addition to the alkaloids atropine and 
hyoscyamine, chrysatropic acid, 
C.»H,.(h, probably a napnthalin de- 
rivative, which causes alkaline solu- 
tions of the extracts to have a distinct 
fluorescence (Kunz, Arch. Pharm. [3], 
xxiii., 722). It also contains much dex- 
trose, and the authors have recently 
obtained evidence of the presence of 
another alkaloid, which is being fur- 
ther investigated. 



Withaxia soMNIFERa is a solnnace- 
oub plant very common along the shore 
of the Mediterranean. Dr. Trebut has 
undertaken to investigate the grounds 
for its local reputation for hypnotic 
powers, and has extracted an alkaloid 
whose sulphate is crystalline, and 
which has hypnotic action, but doe* 
not produce mydriasis. He calls the 
alkaloid " somniferine."-Laricef. 
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The Volumetric Estimation of In- 
organic Nitrites. 

Mr. G. A. Atkinson lntely read a 
paper on this subject before tno Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. We give the 
moro important* parts. Tim author 
thinks it net-cssury, not only to use 
some excess of permanganate, but hi; 
advocates u large excess, namely. 
iitHiut twice the required quantity, bo 
as to reduce the chances ol error. As 
will be seeu, he preferH Mohr'srcagciit 
lammonio-ferrous sulphate) for esti- 
mating the excess of permanganate. 
Wo should prefer oxalic acid. lie 
Rays: 

"The standard solutions 1 would 
recommend are : 

■• 1. A 1-por-milloof permanganate of 
potassium, carefully titrated against 
one of the ordinary substances— me- 
tallic iron, ferrous sulphate, etc. 

"2. A 12.5-per-mille solution of am- 
monio-ferrous sulphate, containing an 
equal amount (12.5 L'.ci of strong sul- 
phuric acid. I C.c. of this will ap- 
proximately decolorize 1 C.c. of the 
permanganate solution, and the eon- 
Uiined aci<l, while assisting its action, 
preserves the solution. It must, ob- 
viously, whene.or used, bo carefully 
standardized against the permanga- 
nate— a process occupying only live or 
ten minutes. 

"3. A solution of pure sulphuric 
acid, 1 in 10, is most convenient, but 
the pharmacopoMal (almost 1 in 12) is 
suitable enough. 

"4. A l-|>er-mille-solution of the ni- 
trite, unless it be such a nitrite as ni- 
trite of silver, the base here possessing 
a high atomic weight, when 2-per- 
mille may be employed.'' 

Now, as we are dealing with the 
action of reducing agents on perman- 
ganate of potassium, it is important 
to consider whether or no in such re- 
duction oxygen be given off, as alleged 
by Jones. I find n me with such solu- 
tions ns I have above described, al- 
though with stronger undoubtedly 
there is. Nor do 1 find any escipe of 
oxygen when one acidities the per- 
manganate, unless the solution be 
I toiled ; nor do I consider any sec- 
ondary decomposition occurs between 
ammonia or ammon i um salts, as mi ght 
lie possible from the fact that nitrous 
acia decomposes ammonia with the 
evolution of nitrogen. 

Finally, in what order should the 
solutions be added? I have repeat- 
edly experimented in every possible 
way, and only obtain really satisfac- 
tory results by adding the nitrite solu- 
tion slowly to the acidified permanga- 



As to the details of the method: In- 
to a beaker of about 300 C.c. capacity, 
about 200 C.c. of distilled water is 
poured, and then altout twice the 
quantity of permanganate required to 
oxidize the nitrous acid in 50 C.c. of 
nitrite solution is run into the same 
vessel, and followed by 10 C.c. of di- 
luted sulphuric acid * 1 in lot or 12 
C.c. of the pharmncopa-ial solution. 
Now slowly add 50 C.c. of nitrite solu- 
tion, the nozzle of the pqiette being 
kept well below the surface and moved 
round so as to agitate the contents of 
the beaker. When almost empty the 
nozzle is brought nbove the surface 
and little distilled water run over its 
exterior to wash off any adhering fluid 
from the beaker. After two or throe 
minutes the amount of unreduced 
permanganate is estimated by the 
ammonium ferrous sulphate solution, 
the end point lieing obtained by zig- 
zag titration. The ordinary processes 
for calculation now give the amount of 
nitrite. 

To test the method, nitrite of silver 
sohitio-i containing in every 50 C.c. 
.02405 grain of nitrous acid was em- 
ployed, nnd in six consecutive esti- 
mates I found the quantity indicated 
varied between .02463 and .024fl« 
grain.— Pharm. Jtntrn., March 20. 



Rose Oil in Germany. 

Mb. Jamks T. Du Bois, the V. S. 
Consul in Leipsic. recently wrote as 
follows to the I>e|*artineiit of State: 
One of the most interesting events in 
the manufacturing world of Saxony, 
during the jwat year was the success- 
ful attempt of Schimmel & Co.. of 
Leipsic, to produce at their chemical 
factory, located in this city, a market- 
able rose oil, extracted from roses 
grown on Saxon soil. 

Last year an effort was made in a 
suudl way. and it resulted in the pro- 
duction of nearly seven pounds of 
genuine rose oil, and this success in- 
cited the (inn to further endeavor. 
Several large florists have been en- 
gaged to cultivate a certain amount of 
roses for next year, and it is expected 
that many acres of around now used 
to produce the prosy bean and cabbage 
will be devoted to the cultivation of 
roses for the use of this factory. 

It is claimed by Schimmel & Co. 
tliat the climate of Saxony is quite as 
favorable to the abundant and health- 
ful growth of rcses ns is the climate of 
the Balkan region, and that the Saxon 
rose has a perfume as full and rich as 
its sisters from the more southern cli- 
mate. It is further asserted that, aside 
from the delicate and superb perfume 
of the Saxon rose oil. it possesses an 
important quality: tl at of solidify- 
ing at + 32" C. while the Turkish on 
solidifies at + 20' C. The Turkish oil, 
however, costs only 7<M1 marks per kilo. 
At present, while the Saxon oil is 
priced at 1,500 marks per kilo. yet. as 
the latter finds a ready market, it is 
evident that it is of a finer quality than 
the Turkish production. 

During the preceding year alsiut 
2,300 kilos of rose oil were produced 
in the Balkan district, and this year 
2.200 kilos is the estimated product, 
at a value of 1,540.000 marks. 

Tho experiments made by Schimmel 
& Co. show that the natural ccntifolia 
rose (7?<wo caninu) is the one best 
adapted to the production of rose oil 
in this climate, nnd consequently a 
large amount of this species will be 
cultivated in the neigh borhood of Leip- 
sic during the next season. It seems 
to be necessary to manipulate the roses 
immediately after they have been 
plucked, and for this reason only those 
grown in the district of Leipsic will be 
used for the present. The firm believe 
seriously that there is a great future 
for the Saxony rose oil. and, as an 
earnest of their Conviction, have ex- 
tended the facilities of their establish- 
ment in order to produce, on a grand 
scale, rose oil. rose water, rose pomade, 
and rose extract. From one kilo- 
grnmme of the Saxon rose oil, the firm 
produced 300 boxes of fine rose water 
which were exported to the United 
States, and sold at a good profit. 

Tho above being facts, the question 
arises: "If Saxony can produce a 
flower so well adapted to the produc- 
tion of an article so valuable and so 
marketable as rose oil, why should not 
the fertile garden spots of our own 
land, where the Horn ranina grows 
at the best, bo turned into profit- 
able channels, after the manner of 
Saxony ; 



Percentage Strength of 
Nitrites. 



Mr. G. A. Atkinson, in a recent 
paper on the etCiiuatioti of nitrites 
(Pharm. Journ.. March 20th) states 
that he has found the commercial ni- 
trites generally to contain tho follow- 
ing percentages of thculisolule nitrite, 
the ri*t being other stilts. 



FORMULAS. 



Prot Bouchut's Teething-Syrup. 

U Muriate of Cocaine 1 part. 

Borate of Sodium 1 " 

Syrup of Marshmallow. .20 parts. 
Syrup of Poppies 10 " 

M. Gently rub tho gums with tho 
syrup, three times a day. 

Formula for an Appetizer. 

Dr. GcrBorrr, of Paris, recommends 
tho following to stimulate the diges- 
tive organs and increase appetite: 

Sulphate of Strychnine. .0.02 gramme. 

SvrupofMint 1W. grammes. 

Distilled Water 150. 

M. A tablespoonful just before 



Carson's Paint. 

Croton Oil I ij. 

Ether 3 iv. 

Comp. Tinct. lodiue $ x. 

Apply with a camels-hair brush to 
produce a mild pustular eruption. 

Por the Nausea ot Pregnancy. 

Powdered Colombo root, 
Powdcml Sugar . . . .aa 15 parte. 

Senna l-eaves 4 " 

Boiling Water. 475 " 

Infuse. A wiiit-nlaseful before each meal. 

—Dr. For wood, in L Union LMicale, 



Conimcicial 
Nillile of 

P»lii*tsiuiii 
.Sodium 

Auummiutn, Solut. 



contains 



KNO, 84-MW 
NaNO, 94-U-V. 
NH.NO, 12s 



Powdered Phosphate of Zinc. . . .10 parte. 

Calcined Magnesia 8 " 

Powdered Vanilla.. 1 parte. 

Mix. A teaapoonrul ill a wiiieglasaful of 
water. 

-Dr. Monw, in L Union MMicah. 

For Hay-fever 

Camphor, 

Chloroform .AA 1 drachm. 

Extract of Belladonna. 4 giaius. 
BicarlmnaUyd Sodium 2» 
BeiizuiinilLtl l^ard 1 ounce. 

Rub together the first three, then 
add the lard, and, lastly, the bicarbon- 
ate of sodium. 

Apply freely to the nostrils with the 
little finger. Dr. A. F. Samuels, of 
Prairie du Chien. Wis., writes to the 
iV. Y. Metl. Journ. that, after the fail- 
ure of other remodios, this gave him 
speedy and permanent relief. 

Hair Tonic. 

The following formula is mentioned 
by the Popular Science AVim as being 
as good as any of tho advertised pre- 
parations : 

Cologne water 2ozs. 

Water of ammonia 1 drachm. 

Tincture of Canllistriiles. .. 2 drachma. 
Oil of Rosemary 12 drops. 

Mix. Apply daily and vait for rtsult*. 
For tho Removal of Hair. 

Prof. Bartholow, of Philadelphia, 
recommends the following: 

Sulphide of Baiium, 

Lime && Si. 

Powdered Stareh I >}■ 

Make into a paste with alcohol and 
apply until some pain is felt, and then 
remove it. The long-continued use of 
this often results, he says, in the is.*r 
manent removal of offending hair. 

Removing Nitrato of Silver Stains. 

Dip the fingers into a strong solution 
of chloride of copper. In about a 
minute tbe silver will be converted 
into chloride, and may be washed off 
with a solution of hyposulphite of 
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A Cough Mixture. 

A writer to the Med. Press and 
Circular— T. S. Dowse— who has tried 
terebene in asthenic bronchitis, fails 
to secure any result from its use that 
he has not already obtained from a 
mixture which he t*ays is "old as the 
hills,'' is a stimulant, expectoraut, 
tonic and diuretic, and he will "back 
it against all the terebene in existence." 

Tais is the way he loads his shot- 
gun: 

U Ammonii CarbonatU gr. x\. 

Spiritus ^EiIktIb Co nj, x l. 

Spiritus ^Etheris Nitrosi »l xl. 

Sodii Bicurtxmntis J i. 

Syrupi Tolutani J i. 

Tr. Nucis Vomica'' . , ; ij. 

Inf. Cascarilhe vel Serpentarim 
vel Senegas nd ? vii j. 

Fiat mistura, de qua cochlearia duo 
magna secun.dis vel tortus horiscxhib- 
eantur, sa'pius rariusve, prout tussia 
vehemontior vel uiitior f uerit. 

An Appetizing Tonic, according to 
Dr. A. Fort (L T ni«« Medicate) consists 
of: 

Brui*«l Rray Cinchona Bark. 25 pari*. 
Bruised BiUer Orange Peel . . 5 *' 
Btuit-ed Culumbn Root, 
Bruited Oeutian Root, 
Bruiwd Rhubarb Wool, 
Chamomile Mowers. . .of each 4 " 

Percolate first with 300 parts of Co- 
gnac, and then with 750 parts of water. 
Dose, a tablespoonful before each 
meal, to improve the appetite in ana>- 
mic and debilitated persons. — N. Y. 
Med. Journal. 

Frosting Brass Work. 

Boil, in caustic potash, rinse in clear 
water, and dip in nitric acid until all 
oxide is removed ; then dry quickly in 
boxwood sawdust and lacquer while 
warm. This given to brass an orna- 



To Bender Fabrics 
inflammable. 

Four parts of borax and 3 parts of 
sulphate of magnesia are mixed to- 
gether just before being used. It is 
then dissolved in 20 to 30 parts of 
warm water. After soaking the arti- 
cles to be treated in this solution they 
are to be wrutig out, and dried, prefer- 
ably in open air. 

Maury's Ointment. 

Tuts is a preparation somewhat ex- 
tensively used in the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital as an application for sores and 
ulcere in general, and especially those 
of a venereal character. 

R Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. 3 I. 
Powdered Rhubarb, 

Powdeied Opium iuijH, 

.Simple Cerate q. 9. ad $ i. 

Triturate the rhubarb and opium 
together with the cerate, until a per- 
fectly smooth and homogeneous pro- 
duct is obtained. Rub the mercurial 
ointment with about a fluid drachm 
of glycerin to remove any granular 
coalition, using a horn or bo*ic spat- 
ula, and then mix (his v.'ith the tore- 
going. A pelrolatc can be substituted 
for the simple cerate of the original 
formula, if desired. 

When fresh, this ointment, if made 
with a petrolate, is a soft, unctuous, 
greenish-brown solid which meltB 
re ulily at the temi>erature of theskin. 
Upon exposure to air, its color changes 
rapidly to a deep brown, but its inedi- 
oitrd properties are not impaired. 

The mode of using the ointment is 
as lollows: The part to which it is to 
bo applied must first Ite poulticed 
with linseed meal aod hot solution of 
chlorinated soda; after a time the 
jKiultice, with any portions of dead 
tissue, are removed, the skin is dried 
with can-, and the ointment, spread 
upon lint, is then applied and renewed 
once during the day, as a rule. 



Liquor Forri Albuminati (Drees). 

Solution of Chloride of Iron . . I part. 
Kgg Albumen 80 parte. 

Mix well: add some hot distilled 
water ; strain ; then add cold 

Distilled Water to make 500 parts 

Or better: Dilute the albumen with 
about twice its own volume of water, 
add the chloride of iron, and, if neces- 
sary, heat until a clear solution has 
been obtained. 

The product contains 0.03< of iron. 

J. Nr." in Pharm.Zeit., March 31st. 

Note op Ed. Am. Dr.— The nolution 
of chloride of iron of the Germ. 
Pharm. has the spec. gr. 1.280-1.282, 
and contains 10$ of metallic iron. 
That of the U. S. Ph. has the spec. gr. 
1.405 and contains 13,03V of metallic 
iron. To make from the latter a so- 
lution of the same strength as that of 
the Germ Pharm. take 

Sol. of Chloride of Iron, U.S.P., 77.5 parts. 
Distilled Water 22.5 " 

Copying Ink. 

The following formula is given by a 
correspondent in the Pharm. Zeit. : 

Extract of Logwood 100 parts 

Lime-Water 1000 *• 

Carbolic Acid 3 " 

Hydrochloric Acid 20 " 

Gum urabic 30 " 

Chroiuate of Potassium. . 8 " 

Water to make 1800 " 

Dissolve tbo extract of logwood in 
the lime-water and let it stand uncov- 
ered for a few days. Then add the 
other ingrediente, last of all the (yel- 
low) chromate of potassium, and filter. 
This ink will improve by age, does not 
mould, and deposits but little sedi- 
ment. 

Dental Preparations. 

Dr. H. Schmidt, of Prague recom- 
mends the following: 

1. Red Ttxtth Poicder. 

Magnesium Carbonate 75 grs. 

Prepared Ovstershell 75 *' 

Prepared Cuttlefish Bone... 800 " 

Precipitated Chalk 300 " 

Oil Cinnamon 10 drops. 

Oil Cloves. 10 " 

Oil Peppermint 5 " 

Carmine q. s. 

2. White TiHith-Pourler. 

Prepared Ovstershi'll 300 gnu 

Precipitated Chalk 150 " 

Pumice St«>ne, in very line 

powder " 150 " 

Oil Cinnamon 10 drops. 

Oil Cloves 10 '• 

Oil Peppermint 5 •• 

3. Mouth- Wash. 

Thymol 60 grs. 

Tincture Uuaiac J n. oe. 

Slarauise, crushed 300 grs. 

CanelU, grd 75 " 

Red Cinchona, grd 75 " 

Cloves, powd 75 " 

Spirit of Peppermint (see note).. 3 pints. 

Cochineal 75 grs. 

Digest 24 hours and filter. 

Notk. — The spirit of peppermint 
meant in the above formula is not the 
strong spirit of the U. 8. and other 
PharmacojKuias, but the mild spirit 
prepared by macerating V parts of 
iresh peppermint with 7<i parts of al- 
cohol, adding 15 of water, and then 
distilling off 70 parts. 

4. Toitthache Dro}*. 

Thymol s grs. 

Camphor 45 " 

Chloroform 10 min. 

Oil Peppermint 90 "' 

Tinct. of Coca 180 " 

—After Ph. Rundschau (Prag 



An Improved Mothod for Proparing 
Mucilage. 

AoooRDiita to J. Luettke, a sup 
mucilage is obtained by | 
follows : 

Put the necessary quantity of gum 
arabic into a bottle, add, a sufficient 
amount of water of ammonia, and agi- 
tate so that the exterior of each lump 
may be thoroughly washed thereby. 
Then pour off the ammonia, and wash 
it all out with water. Now add the 
requisite amount of water to dissolve 
the gum. 

The resulting mucilage is clear, and 
keeps well.— Der Pharmaceut, No. 1. 



Lanolin Ointments. 

Messrs. Jaffeand Darmstaedter. the 
manufacturers of the new base 
lanolin recently introduced by Lieb 
reich. have published a list of com- 
pound ointments made with this sub- 
stance, from which we select the 
following. In our opinion, the list 
contains several which have been in- 
corporated by mistake and without 
reflection or preceding study, since 
certain kinds of active medicines must 
be applied to the skin under such con- 
ditions as will render their absorption 



1. Unguentum Belladonna. 

Extract of Belladonna. . 10 parts. 
Lanolin 90 " 

Note. — Lanolin ointments made 
with extracts must be made without 
the addition of fat. All ordinary 
ointments made with it should have a 
certain proiiortion of lard or other fat 
added to them, to prevent their too 
rapid absorption. 

2. " Emplartrum Plumbi simplex." 

Lead Plaster 45 parts. 

Lard. ... 10 ' 

Lanolin 45 '• 

To be heated until the water evapor- 
ates. Used in eczema. 
[The title appears to be incongruous. ] 

3. Unguent um Hydrargyri. 

Mercury 50 

Mercurial Ointment (okl). . 3.5 
Lanolin 12,5 

[Mix them thoroughly by tritura- 
tion in a mortar, until the mercury is 
extinguished ; then incorporate a mix- 
ture of) 

Suet 35 parts. 

Lanolin 87.5 '* 

[The original formula, as printed on 
the circular, does not give any direc- 
tions, and only has the ingredients 
abovii givon, the two lower being sep- 
arated by a dash from the three first. 
The total adds up 177.5 parts. A 50- 
per-cent ointment may oe made by 
adopting the following proportions: 

Mercury 45 parts. 

Mercurial Ointment 10 " 

Tincture of Benzoin ... 4 " 

Mix thoroughly until the mercury is 
extinguished; then add: 

Suet 30 parts. 

Lanolin 15 " 

which should have been previously 
mixed by adding the lanolin to the 
melted and partly cooled suet.] 

i. Unguentum Pota**ii Midi. 

Iodide of Potassium 10 parts. 

Water 5 " 

Lard 10 " 

Lanolin 75 " 

5. Unguentum Diachylon. 

Lead Plaster 50 parls. 

Olive Oil SO " 

Lanolin 30 " 

Appears hard, but melts on the skin. 
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6. Unguentum Zinci. 

Oxide of Zinc 10 parts. 

Lard 10 " 

Lanolin ho " 

If this salve is iuteuded to be kept 
for a long time, it is bettor to use ben- 
zoinated lard. 

7. Unguentum Bidsami Peruciani. 

Balaam of Porn 10 parte. 

Oil of Turpentine '.'0 '■ 

Lanolin 70 " 

8. Unguentum Pici* Liquid*'. 

Tar 3D pans. 

Lanolin tsO 

9. Unjnentnm Aeidi Salicylic*. 

Salicylic Acid 10 parts. 

Lard 30 " 

Lanolin 70 44 

10. Hair Pomade. 

Butter Cacao .1 parte. 

Lard 5 44 

Tinct. of Benzoin 8 44 

Lanolin .50 " 

Oil of Rose i g. 

11. Sal it 'for Chilblains. 

Carbolic Acid.. 2 parts. 

Lanolin 40 

Lead Ointment (see form. 12). . .40 

Olive Oil 20 

Oil Lavender q. ». or about 1.5 44 

IS. Unguentum Plumbi. 

Sol. Subacelate Lead 8 jwirte. 

Lard 10 " 

Lanolin 80 44 

IS. Unguentum Acidi Borici. 

Boric Acid 10 parts. 

lard 20 44 

Lanolin 70 44 

The original list could no doubt be 
largely extended. For instance, by 
the addition of working formulae for: 

Unguentum Iodi and of various 
iodide*. 

Unguentum Stramonii. 

Unguentum Veratrinte. 

Unguentum Camphorm. 

Unguentum Opii. 

Unguentum roseatum, etc., etc. 

[The title Unguentum should lie re- 
placed by one more appropriate to the 
base. LanolimrHtum, which has al- 
ready bean proponed by others, 
to be preferable. J 
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The following formulas are suggested 
by Prof. O. Liebreich, of Berlin: (pro- 
portions in parts) 1. Nitrate of silver, 
1; lanolin, 9.— 2. Carbonate of lend. 
30; lard, 10: lanolin, 60.— 3. Lead 
plaster, 50; olive oil, 20: lanolin, 30. 
( This salve appears solid, but when ap- 
plied to the skin it becomes mobile. 
When used for eczema, the water it 
contains should be evaporated with the 
aid of heat) — a. Lead planter, 1; lan- 
olin, I. — 5. Ammouiated mercury, 10; 
lard, 10; lanolin, 80. —6. Mercuric 
oxide (yellow 0. 10; lanolin, 90 (30 i 
of lard should be added when this is 
uae.l for tlie eyelids).— 7. Solutiou of 
subacetate of lead. «; lard, 10; lano- 
lin, t». -8. Oxide of «inc. 10; lard, 10; 
lanolin, 80.— 9. Red sulphide oi mer- 
cury. 10; lard, 10; 1 inolitl, 80 —10. 
Iodide potassium. 20; water, 10; lard, 
20; Lanolin, 150.-11. Spermaceti, 10; 
olive od, 30; lanolin, 40; rose water, 
50.— 12. Iodoform. 10; lard, 10; lano- 
lin. 80. — 13. Ohryaarobin. 10 to 30; 
lard, 10; lanolin, 80. — 14. Tar, 20; 
lanolin, 80.— 15. Balsun of Peru, 10; 
-oil of turpentine, 2J; lanolin, 70.— 16. 
Boric acid. 10; InrJ. 20; lanolin, 70.— 
17. Carbolic acid, 5: lard. 5: lanolin. 
90 —18. Salicylic acid, 10; laid. 20; 
lanolin, 70.— 19. Naphthol, 5; lard, 10; 
Lanolin, 85.— 20. Lanolin, 50; lurd, 5; 
oil of rose. 3 grains. [Sjc editorial 
jiole on the uses of lanolin on p. 90. J 



" MoDade's Suoous Alterans." 

Mb. D. S. White, of Flandreau, Da- 
kota Territory, rends us the following 
formula, in answer to a correspondent: 
Fluid Ext. Sarsaparilla, 

44 " Slillingia, 

44 " Burdock, 

" 44 Poke-root fiA ^ i j- 

Tinctureof Prickly Ash | i. 

Aromatic Elixir, enough to make. .. * xvi. 

W. Waltman, M.D., of Canaan, 
Wayne Co., Ohio, supplies this for- 
mula: 

B Fl. Ext Sarsaparilln, 

44 Ext. Slillingia Sylvatica, 

44 Ext. Lappa minor, 

44 Ext. Xanthoxylum Carol in i- 

aa J iv. 



Wk are indebted to Mk D. S. Whitk, 
of Flandreau, Dakota Territory, for 
the following: 

White Wax 60 parte. 

Paraffin 80 " 

Oil of Sweet Almonds. .120 " 
"Saxolioe" .240 44 

Melt the above together and then stir 
well until cold. 



Nitrate of Sodium. 
Water 



. . 30 porta. 

... ao 44 



Dissolve in a mortar and then mix 
the above salve with it thoroughly ; 
then add : 

Oil of Iicmon 10 parte. 

Oil of Orange 8 44 

H. & W. K., of Berrien Springs, 
Mich., kindly send a formula for the 
same article, which is essentially dif- 
ferent in its ingredients from the 
foregoing : 



Carbonate of Bismuth gr. xv. 

Thymol gr. iij. 

Oil of Wuitergrcen "Iij. 

44 Vaaeline" ji. 



Tartrazin is the name of the sodium 
salt of a newly discovered sulphonic 
acid, belonging to the aromatic 4 series, 
which wan discovered in the labora- 
tory of Binschodler in Basul, and is the 
representative of a new series of new 
coal-tar colore of great importance. 
It ia one of the few artificial colors 
which can dye wool or other animal 
fibre a f;wst color. Its specific color is 
yellow, but derivative* of it will no 
doubt be prepared of other tint*. 

Danger of Abbreviations in Pre- 
scriptions is pointedly shown in an 
item in the iMiwet taken from a 
Russian journal. A Polish phyaician, 
wishing a patient to be dry -cupped in 
eighteen pbicea. wrote the order with 
the number 44 IS" followed by the let- 
ter "b," to stand for the Polish word 
for cup*; this, again, wan followed by 
the word meaning dry. The dresser, 
mistaking the 44 b'' for 6, uctually dry- 
cupped the unfortunate victim in ISG 
places. As the Russian journal re- 
marks, it ia well that it was not wet 
cupping that was ordered.— A". Y. .WWi. 
Journal. 

Polygonum aviculare waa roeom- 
menderl at a late congress of Russian 
physicians by Dr. Roschtschinin, of 
St. Petersburg, as a remedy in bron- 
chial catarrh and asthma. According 
t<> Werner, the plant contains consid- 
erable quantities of an alkaloid. A 
glassful of an infusion of 6 drachms to 
the ipiart may lie taken thrice daily 
with milk, ketir, or sweetened water. 
Chronic bronchial catarrhs were said 
to disappear in from 10 to 30 days. It 
was also serviceable in whooping- 
cough, but useless as a remedy m 
phthisis. -ATed. Press. 



Queries for which answers arc desired, 
must be rtceiced by the &th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompaniedby the numeandaddresn 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 

No. 1,70.1. — Ink for Typo-Writer 
Ribbons. 

We have had inquiries al>out the 
beat kind of ink to be used in type- 
writer ribbons, and, as we have no 
experience on this subject ourselves, 
we have applied to a better source of 
information. The communication on 
p. 81 hns been kindly placed at our 
disposal by the author. 

No. 1,704.— Magnesium, metal 

(O. J.). 

Metallic magnesium ia now made on 
the large scale by electrolysis, and, in 
consequence thereof , the price has very 
considerably declined. The Chemi- 
sche Fabrik nuf Aktien (formerly E. 
Schering), of Berlin, produce it in 
large quantities, and you may obtain 
information aa to price, etc." by ap- 
plying to them. 



No. 1,705. - 
Aluminium <N. N.). 

In 1881, Julius Athenstaedt, of Bre- 
men, published a paper on certain 
double salts of aluminium (Pharm. 
Zeit.. 1S81. No. 93, p. G94). namely, the 
aceto- tartrate, aceto-citrate, and nceto- 
lactate. He did not, however, atate 
the method of their preparation. The 
Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift 
of June 4th, 1885 (vol. xi.. No. 23, p. 
390) contained a paper by Dr. Max 
Schaeffer, of Bremen — the contents of 
which were alluded to in our March 
number, page 51, but where the name 
Alteastart should Ix? changed to Athen- 
staedt— in which the use of several of 
these compouuda ia highly extolled. 
This paper ia preceded by a letter from 
J. Athcnstaedt, in which the latter 
draws attention to the special com- 
pounda discovered by bim and experi- 
mented with by Dr. Schaeffer, namely, 
the aceto-tartrate and the ytycrro-ace- 
tate of aluminium. But even here the 
method of preparation is not given. 
We have ascertained since then that 
the processes have been patented, and 
this sufficiently accounts for the ab- 
sence of any mode of preparation in 
the papers above referred to. While 
it is not likely that these compounds 
will, under the circumstances, be 
much used in legitimate practice, we 
are bound to give our readers the de- 
sired information, so far aa we are 
able. It ia reported that the aceto- 
tartrate of aluminium is prepared 
from the two-thirds basic acetate (to 
l>e described next) by dissolving the 
latter in a sufficient quantity of tar- 
taric acid solution, and then evaporat- 
ing to dryness, or precipitating with 
alcohol, either of which will produce 
about the same result, as has been as- 
certained by analysis. 

The acetate of aluminium mentioned 
above has the composition Al,(CiH»- 
Oi»..H»0, and may bo prepared by 
making a concentrated solution of 
aluminium acetate (from hydratod 
alumina and acetic acid) andadding 
to it. under constant stirring, and at a 
temperature of 30 -35 C. (86 -95' F.) 
a sufficient quantity of sulphate of so- 
dium in coarse powder. The separation 
of the two-thirds basic acetate takes 
place because this ia insoluble in a 
concentrated solution of sulphate of 
sodium. The compound, however, 
soon becomes crystalline and insol- 
uble, and in this form it is sold in the 
market, and is used indyeing. It may 
be rendered soluble by the addition of 
some acetic acid. 

The aceto-tartrate of aluminium is in 
form of shining lumps, resembling 
gum arabic, having the odor of acetic 
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acid and a sweet, astringent taste It 
in soluble in I part (auu even less) of 
cold water, but insoluble in alcohol, 
ethor, and in glycerin [f Ed. Am. Dr.]. — 
Another cuuipouud recently de- 
scribed by Athenstnedt is the glycero- 
acetate of aluminium, which is a white, 
somewhat hygroscopic powder, of a 
weaker odor and taste than the pre- 
ceding. 

Both of the above compounds are 
decomposed by heat. 

As to the glycero-acetate, it has long 
been known that glycerin has the 
power of preventing the transition of 
amorphous and soltthle acetate of alu- 
minium into the crystalline and insol- 
uble modification. A formula for pre- 
paring it is given by Hager: 

100 parts of potash alum and 8 parte 
of dry aluminium hydrate (the latter 
previouslv triturated with a little of 
the potash alum) are mixed in a flask 
with 160 parts of water and heated to 
boiling with occasional agitation. The 
liquid iB allowed to become perfectly 
cold (being occasionally shaken), and 
84 parts of crystallized acetate of so- 
dium in coarse powder then added. 
After standing a few hours, and hav- 
ing been frequently shaken, small por- 
tions of 1)0 p^r-cent alcohol are gradu- 
ally added until the total weight 
amounts to 620 parts. After allowing 
it to stand for several hours in a cold 
place, the mixture is strained through 
a linen cloth, the strainer pressed out 
and the strained liquid filtered in a 
covered funnel. The filtrate amounts 
to 410 to 420 parts, and contains 10 per 
cent of anhydrous ' ' two-thirds acetate 
of aluminium." This liquid is now 
mixed with 20 parts of diluted acetic 
acid (1.040 sp. g/.) and enough glycerin 
to bring its weight to 500 pares. Thus 
diluted it contains 8 per cent of tho 
anhydrous acetate. It must be pre- 
served in a cool place. 

No. 1,706.— Indelible Ink for Labels 

(Eo.). 

Richmond has recommended the 
following two varieties of ink which 
are suitable for labels, arc not affected 
by acids and do not corrode the pens: 

1. Blue. 

Ferrocyanlde Potassium 3 parte. 

Stronger Water of Ammonia. ... 2 •' 

Tartaric acid 3 " 

Water 240 •' 

Dissolve and filter. Then add 

Citrate of Iron and Ammonium. 160 parts. 

Water of Ammonia 40 ■* 

Aniline Blue 8 

Gum Arabic 70 " 

This ink is at first yellow to purple, 
afterwards blue. 

2. Black. 

Add to the preceding: 

Pyrogallic Acid 30 parts. 

This imparts to it first a brown 
color, and afterwards renders it black. 

We have not tried these formula?, 
and, therefore, cannot say how they 
turn out in practice. 

Another new formula is given by 
the Siitld. Aptith. Zeit., as follows: 



Nitrate Silver 20 parts. 

Water Ammonia 50 " 

Dissolve, and add : 

Oum Arabic 10 " 

Sugar 5 " 

Bi tartrate Potassium ... 10 " 
Caustic .Soda 10 " 

Finally, add a well-triturated mix- 
ture of 

Lampblack 1 part. 

Water ftO parte. 



No. 1,707.— Naphthalin for Internal 
Medication (E. W.). 

Naphthalin has been used with suc- 
cess t>y Prof. Kossbach in quantities 
up to 5 Om. i75 grains) por day, in 
acute and chronic diseases of the in- 
testines, in infantilo diarrhoea, the 



first stages of typhoid fever, tubercu- 
lous diseases of the intestines, etc. 
Other physicians report equally favor- 
ablo results in theme diseases, and 
ascribe its beneficial effects to its aseptic 
action, which is mostly exerted while 
it passes through the intestines, since 
it is so little soluble that not more than 
traces of it are probably absorbed 
while in the stomach, nor is much of 
it probably absorbed while it passes 
through the intestines. 

No. 1,708.— Drawing out Glass 
tubes (D. E. &). 

This corresjs>ndent sends us a sketch 
of a glass-tube which ho wants to use 
for a condenser. He desires to have it 
slowly taper off at one end to a small 
eaiiber, and also to slightly curve it. 
It is evidently a largo-size tube which 
our correspondent wishes to reduce in 
this manner; and he has probably 
tried the experiment already, and 
failed. 

When a glass tube is heated at any 
place uniformly about its whole cir- 
cumference, until the glass begins to 
be soft, and the tube is then with- 
drawn from the flame, and gentle trac- 
tion made at both ends, t he tube will 
longthon out at the softened Bpot. 
The extension will taper off from either 
side towards the middle (where the 
glass was hottest), and this tapering 
portion will be the longer, the larger a 
portion of the glass had been exposed 
to the flame. As it is impossible to 
heat more than a few inches properly 
with the ordinary burners, and the 
common burner, besides, does not give 
enough heat in a short time, it is 
either necessary to use several burners, 
or preforably blast-flames, revolving 
the tube constantly, or, the tube may 
be pushed through a muffle furnace, 
or heated on a blacksmith's forge, care 
being taken that the tire is cloan, that 
the tube be heated slowly and uniform- 
ly, that it be kopt in a straight line, and, 
that no traction is made untU it has 
been removed from the tire. It is im- 
possible to give such directions, in 
print, as will insure success, without 
corresponding experience. Our cor- 
respondent may, therefore, utilize our 
suggestions and try his skill. When 
the tube is once properly drawn out, 
which may be done so that either por- 
tion will serve the same purpose, and 
the two parts have been severed by a 
file, the tapering portion of each tiibe 
may be curved by heating it once 
more. 

No. 1.709. -Liquid Blueing (D. C. 

W.). 

The best liquid blue is prepared 
from indigo-carmine, by convert- 
ing the latter into a soluble salt and 
mixing it with water, or by mixing it 
with water as it is. 

Place 8 parts of the strongest com- 
mercial sulphuric acid (or 5 parts of 
fuming Nord bauson sulphuric acid) 
into a stoneware vessel, standing in a 
tub of cold water, and add to the acid, 
gradually, 1 part of best indigo re- 
duced to a very tine powder. Stir the 
mixture frequently with a glass-rod 
and do not allow it to become too hot, 
by the too rapid addition of indigo. In 
about forty-eight hours the mixture 
will Imve changed to a very dark-blue 
pasty mass. In this form it is known 
as " indigo composition " or "chetuic 
blue" (chemisch blau). When diluted 
with about twice its weight of pure 
water it forms the ordinary liquid 
blue of tho shop-:. As this liquid is 
very acid, it is often replaced by a 
rnoaifk'ation in which part of the acid 
is neutralized by an nlkali. 

Taking the quantity of sulphate of 
indigo (or sulphindigoiic acid) obtained 
from the formula before given, it is di- 
luted with about twelve times its 
weight of pure water, and about two- 
thirds saturated with potassa. The 
sttlphindigotate of potassium then 
falls down as a dark-blue, coppery- 
looking powder, soluble in 140 parte of 



cold, and about 90 ports of boiling 
water. This is sold both moist and 
dry, and is known as " indigo paste, 
soluble indigo, blue carmine, soluble 
blue, etc." It forms the best liquid 
blue. In place of potassa, soda or 
ammonia may be used. 

Liquid blue may also be mode by 
suspending tine blue in water. Of 
course, this is not as salable as the 
other, but it will often answer the same 
purpose. The finest blue ultramarine, 
when thoroughly mixed with water, 
forms an excellent blueing. 

No. 1.710.— Egg Albumen (J. 8.). 

Egg albumen, as sold in the market 
is the white of egg, dried. It occurs 
in irregular scales, of a yellowish or 
yellow color, and sells at about fifty 
cents per pound. A large proportion 
of that sold here comes from abroad ; 
most of it, as we are told, from Russia, 
whore there are large establishments 
engaged in t he breeding and keeping of 
fowl. 

There are varieties in the market 
which are to be had at so low a price 
that it is justifiable to suppose them to 
bo mixtures of blood- and egg-albumen. 
Still, even these cheap samples which 
we have seen have a very good appear- 
ance and not unpleasant odor. 

A good sample of albumen should be 
soluble, within twenty-four hours, in 
80 parts of lukewarm water, forming 
a viscid, almost or entirely colorless 
liquid, which should not be too turbid. 
W hen heated to boiling, ail the albu- 
men contained in the solution will co- 
agulate. The liquid, separated front 
the coagulum. when evaporated, 
should not amount to more than 5 per 
cent of the original weight of the albu- 
men omployed. If more is left be- 
hind, ml alterations ( dextrin, gum ara- 
bic, gluten, etc.. etc.), may be looked 
for. 



Pyridine, the colorless and strong- 
scented liquid obtained from certain 
organic bodies by dry distillation <«ee 
Am. Dritouist, March, p 5») is thought 
to be the serviceable agent iu most 
asthma-cigarettes. To employ it in 
asthma, four or five grammes are to be 
poured on a plate, and placed in a 
small room in which the patieut is to 
remain for 20 to 30 minutes, three 
times a day. It is naid that the inhala- 
tions cause no disturbance of general 
health. 

Hydriodic Acid is growing in favor 
as a remedy for asthma. A syrup 
containing 1 per cent of the acid may 
bo taken in doses of 3ss. to 3 i., al- 
though dou«5s of 3 L are usually quite 
sufficient. It should be well diluted, 
and when liable to cause eructations 
of gas or disturbance of the stoniacb 
during digestion, should be taken be- 
fore meals and repeated three or four 
times daily. 

The University of Basle possesses a 
skeleton prepared by Vcsalius and 
bearing the date 1543. It is believed 
to be the oldest anatomical prepara- 
tion known to exist. 

Dr. Dubois, a Frenchman, has made 
a numK'r of experiments upon the 
ability of dogs to assimilate vaseline. 
Two dogs were fed exclusively on 
soup in which the usual fat was re- 
placed with vaseline, one taking 15 
and the other 25 grammes in ten days. 
Their general condition remained 
good; there was no Iobs of appetite, 
diarrhoea, nor vomiting, and they in- 
creased slightly in weight. —Nature. 

Henri Condkkau, writing of the 
Naj»e Indians, of the Amazon region, 
says that thev make use of a poison 
against enemies, which is extracted 
from a sjHjeies ot .Arum and which, in 
small doses, produces death by ana?- 
mia and innutrition after a month or 
two; strong doses produce immediate 
insanity.— Science. 
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[OMOOMI. Oolai'XICATIOX.) 

COLORING MATTER OP LI 



BY PROF. J. V. LLOYD. OF CINCINNATI. 

This tree is recognized by country 
people as either yellow or white 
poplar. The characteristics by which 
the variations inuamc are produced 
reside in the production in one case 
of a iHM'uliar yellow coloring matter 
that imparl* a yellow tinge to the 
wood, this yellow substance is depos- 
ited in consider- 
able proportion 
in the bark of the 
root and may be 
obtained as fol- 
lows: 

Exhaust fresh 
bark of root of 
Liriodendron tu- 
lipifern w ith al- 
cohol, add some 
water and distil 
the alcohol. Af- 
ter some days 
filter the liquid 
ami evaporate it 
to a semi- solid 
consistence, then 
incorporate this 
thoroughly with 
alcohol in consid- 
erable amount. 
Filter theidcohol 
from the extrac- 
tive precipitate 
and add an ex- 
cess of ammonia 
water to tbe fil- 
trate. The brown- 
ish-yellow preci- 
pitate is then to 
be washed with 
alcohol and dried 
by spreading it 
upon glass and 
exposing to the 
atmosphere. It 
forms brilliant 
deep brownish- 
red transparent 
scales that sepa- 
rate easily from 
the glass and 
appear very 
much like dark- 
colored scales of 
citrate of iron. 

This substaneo 
dissolves slowly 
in water, produc- 
ing a yellow li- 
<) u i d thnt is 
changed to a 
dark reddish-yel- 
low by addition 
of an alkali. It 
dissolves readily 
in alkaline water. 
It is insoluble in 
alkaline alcohol 
or in benzol, 
chloroform and 
ether. Its color 



JAPANESE PEPPERMINT AND 
ITS RELATION TO OTHER 
MINTS. 

rilHE botanical relation of tbe Japan- 
JL esc peppermint plant to other 
memlwrs of the genus Mentha has Iwen 
studied by numerous authorities dur- 
ing the last few years, since menthol 
has become an important article of 
trade. As is well known, the mints are 
one of the most difficult genera of 
labiate plants to study, there being an 
uninterrupted rate of transitions from 
one species to another, so that it is 




M.i.ltu. nr. 



tirely absent in wild-growing plants, 
at least in Europe. 

Japanese peppermint has been' re- 
ferred, at one tune, to Mentha arvensia 
L. var. javanica G. 

But Mr. Holmes found that every 
specimen of this plant which he could 
find had the taste of Mentha viridin L., 
and not of Mentha pumtia L., and the 
he found to be the case with 
L. var. ttdgaris 
Benth. Mr. Holmes succeeded, after 
much trouble, in getting specimens of 
both the Chinese and t he Japanese pep- 
permint and found them both to have 
the botanical characters of Mentha 
arveturi* ns de- 
fined in DeCan- 
dolle's Prodro- 
mus, the leaves 
being stalked, 
ovate- lanceolate, 
and the hairs on 
the stems and 
pedicles reflexed, 
those of the calyx 
being erects 
patent, and those 
of the upper sur- 
face of the leaf 
apnressed ; the 
calyx being bell- 
shaped, with 
acute lanceolate 
or narrowly tri- 
angular teeth. 
A specimen of 
peppermint ob- 
tained through 
Prof. Gray from 
the United States, 
and labelled 
Mentha canaden- 
sis var. qlahrata 
was also found to 
have a pepper- 
mint flavor, and 
to be practically 
identical with the 
Chinese pepPi'^■- 
mint plant. The 
Japanese plant 
diners slightly 
from the Chinese. 

As the name 
Mentha artrnsis 
var. javan tea 
had, up to that 
time, oeen ap- 
plied to two en- 
tirely different 
plants, Mr. 
Hohnes desired 
to bring about 
their separation, 
and, in view of 
the difficulty of 
classifying the 
species of the 
genus Mentha, 
consulted einiu- 
e n t specialists. 
Their opinions 
differed consid- 
erably, but, on 
the suggestion of 
Mallinvaud, the 
name Mentha 
a r v en sis var. 
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in alkaline aqueous solution is very 
much lightened by addition of excess 
of an acid. 

It combines neither with acid nor 
alkali, failing to neutralize either of 



often absolutely impossible to decide }iiiM>r<i»cen* has been provisionally 

where one species ends and the other adopted. The last-mentioned adjec- 

begins. tive has been hero and there copied 

Bentham Isdieves that the ancestor erroneously as purpuracens. There 

of our peppermint is Mentha hirsuta are two varieties of the Japanese 

them.and its precipitation from alcohol L., but at the same time it is very plant, one having purplish stem 

by additiou of ammonia seems to be similar in characters to Mentha fin- and leaves, while the other is 

simply due to the fact that it is insolu- di* L. It is also certain that the green. In this it is analogous to the 

ble in such a menstruum. It is taste- cultivated species of ]>ep|>«rmint pos- English plant, which also grows in 

less and is odorless; being of interest sess a characteristic, more or less two varieties, commonly designated 

only from the fact that it is a charac- penetrating odor, the intensity of as "black" and "white." 
teristie coloring matter of this mag- 
nificent American tree. 



"which diminishes as the plants recede There are several Japanese works 
from cultivation, and is nearly or en- on botany which devote, space to a 
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description of tbo plant as it grows 
in Japan. Mr. Jackson anil several 
other writers have already refer- 
red to some of them, but only cur- 
sorily. As there is but little known 
about these Japanese works among 
the English-speaking people, and, as 
we possess excellent editions of them, 
we present on page 101 facsimiles of 
two of the illustrations contained in 
the So moku dzu aetmi, together with 
the original text and translation. 

The facsimiles are reduced electro- 
types of photographs made by our- 
selves. 



The translation was made by a 
Japanese friend of Mr. Albert M. To 'd, 
of Noctawa, Mich., namely, Mr. K. 
Tamari, of the Imperial University, 
Tokio, at present engaged in special 
studies at Lansing, Mien. 

A few words regarding the work 
and its author may first prove of 
interest. 

One of the foremost pupils of Dr. 
Siebold. during his residence in Japan 
(1822 29; 1859-62), was linuma Yokus- 
sai (or linuma Chojun), who after- 
wards ltegan the publication of what 
was intended to be a complete Flora 
of Japan, with accurate illustrations, 
Japanese text, and scientific (Latin) 
equivalents. The title of the work is 
"Ho moku dzxi setsu," and twenty 
books of it were issued in 1856 when 
the author unfortunately died. His 
son took up the uncompleted task, but 
was also soon afterwards carried off 
by death. The twenty parte issued 
comprise the first section, namely, all 
herbaceous plants (with exclusion of 
the grasses) both wild and cultivated, 
arranged according to Linne's system, 
and accompanied by 1,215 excellent 
drawings, made from nature, and giv- 
ing every detail necessary for the diag- 
nosis of the plains. In the text the 
Japanese name or names are supple- 
mented by the Chinese equivalents, 
if such arc known, also by the ljitin 
names (in Roman characters), and by 
the Dutch equivalents, if any exist. 
Sometimes the work is incorrectly 
quoted under the title Soo bokf. The 
edition which we possess is the im- 
proved second one, published in 1874 
by Tanaka Yosiwo. In this edition 
the posthumous labors of both authors, 
so far as they refer to the already pub- 
lished portion of the work, have been 
incorporated. Mr. Tanaka Yosiwo 
was assisted in the editing of the work 
by Ono Motoyoshi. Dr. Savatier, of 
Yokosha, undertook to control the 
correctness of the Latin names printed 
upon tho plates. In the two plates re- 
produced above, the Latin and ^apon- 

us to the bottom, because the scientific 



name given on the plate of the Japan- 
ese peppermint plant was not correct. 
The name given on the original plate is 
Mentha arnensi* var. vulgaris Benth., 
which belongs to a different species. 
The illustration, however, exactly 
represents tho .Japanese plant. 

The work was to comprise altogether 
forty volumes. In addition to the 
twenty volumes issued, linuma Yo- 
kussai had completed the manuscript 
for ten additional volumes, and, in the 
preface of tho second edition, we arc 
promised their speedy publication. Up 
to the present time, however, we have 
heard nothing more of them. 

.So moku dzu m-tzu, vol. XI. [Plato 
27), Meouba. Menttia arveiutis L. [var. 
nugaria Benth. This should now 
rend : Var. pijteraaeem Malinvaudj. 

Megiunt. Hiikuku. (var. A.), grows 
wild occasionally. Shoots out in 
in spring from its perennial roots. 
Stetu square, two feet nigh ; stalks and 
leaves downy ; loaves opposite, petio- 
late, ovate but pointed, serrated; tho 
upper surface deep green ; under sur- 
face of a purplish color — in shady 
places, sometimes not purplish— which, 
i tho plant is fully grown, looks 
In tho fall, many short 
out at every node, 



which »x>n bear flower or spikes. The 
flower is bell-shaped, corolla toothed, 
white, with greenish-purple tint, con- 
taining four stamens and one project- 
ing pistil. 

Var. B. Habits and growth of this 
are the same as those above mentioned 
for var. A. It is a little larger, stamens 
and corolla of light reddish hue, holding 
white pollen dust on the reddish stalk ; 
pistil still more projecting. 

Var. A. Latin : Mentha gentilis; 
Dutch: Hof Munte. 

Var. B. Latin : Mentha mtiva; 
Dutch: Zaaymunte. 

Mentha piperita L. resembles hnku- 
ku, but the former has terminal flow- 
ers, while the present variety has ax 
illary flowers. They have, however, 
the same merit [properties], so that the 
may be applied to them both. 



In connection with the preceding, 
we also copy the next following plate, 
representing Mentha cHsjki L. 

[Plate 28.] 

Orakda* Hakuku. Labinttc [Dutch 
or European Mentha]. 

Leaves not potiolated, heart-shaped, 
somewhat thick, deeply serrated, 
smooth but wrinkled by veins. Flow- 
ers on terminal spikes about one inch. 
Although the flower iB like that of the 
native plant, "there is uo identntion 
on corolla," which is of a light reddish 
color; stamens inserted in corolla. 

Latin name : Mentha crunxi; Dutch : 
Kruizemunt. 

Linne describes the stamens as being 
of the same length as the corolla, but 
tho plate represents them longer. Re- 
garding the present variety of men tho, 
Linne says that it seems to be superior 
in quality to Hofmunte (M. arvensis). 

Note. We have given the translation 
verbatim, in order to show how the 
Japanese author has treated the sub- 
ject. 

Coca ♦ 



I from p. B8.) 

Cultivation. 

The minute and laborious care which 
must be bestowed upon the cultivation 
of coca, under various local and cli- 
matic difficulties, induced already the 
Spanish conquerors to turn the work 
over to the natives. Even to-day, the 
ordinary labor connected with the in- 
dustry is performed almost exclusively 
by the Indians. When a territory ib 
to be devoted to this purjwse, the vir- 
gin forest is cut down, the stumps 
burned, roots dug up, and the soil 
turned over. If the location is along 
a mountain side, small narrow ter- 
races are formed, the number of which 
depends on the steepness of the de- 
clivity, in such a manner that the 
rain-water may easily drain off. 

In order to render the soil compact, 
small stone walls are erected along 
each terrace. By means of a smooth 
iron, holes of about three inches square 
and six inches deep are dug, into 
which some seeds are placed, and the 
young plant* afterwords transplanted 
into somewhat deeper holes dug in 
straight lines. Upon level ground, it 
is customary to make parallel furrows 
separated by small walls (umecha*) 
constructed of loose stones, along tho 
sides of which the young plants are ar- 
ranged. The sowing takes place 
the end of the dry season, " 
November and January. 

The fully ripe, dark scarlet-red fruits, 
after being dried in the shade, are very 
carefully sorted, all damaged ones be- 
ing thrown a side. This is done by 
throwing them into water, when the 

x.'« aT ? ~ Tt * J »P'" 1 «W Oraoda U the adjective of 
Holland. 

t Abstract of a pamphlet entitled : "Da» Cocahlatt. 
Un.- pharmaltOKOciiitiw-jM, Abliandlung von Dr Juiwf 

rwn.r.v, Ai-is'-t,: .in l.-r I,,. | l.:„^,-| f r rv.rrui 

koloRie and l J harm«k.«ncwle an der K. K. Vuivcr- 
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sound ones fall to the bottom, while 
tho others float on top. The wjund 
ones are kept under water until the 
flesh separates from the kernel 

According to Clerc, the sowing j s 
done in large propagating incisure*, 
and the young plants protected by 
shrubs or mats. During the succeed 
IM year, when the plants have attain- 
ed a height of about one foot, they an. 
transplanted into open fields, being 
set about six inches apart, in furrow*! 
of a depth of two feet, and about three 
feet distant from men other. 

The final location of the shrubs re- 
quires the greatest care and attention 
as upon this depends both the quality 
and the quantity of the future harvcttt 
The Boil around tho seiwrate plant* 
must bo constantly kept loose to per- 
mit the ready access of moisture, and 
during the dry season a regular system 
of artificial irrigation must be em- 
employed, care being taken that this 
is not carried too far. since this would 
render the shrub weak, the leaves 
light-colored, and cause them to as- 
sume a blackish color when dried 
Besides, great attention must be paid 
to remove all weeds (maleza. hurmr), 
as their presence not only injures the 
growth of the plants, but is also said 
to impair the flavor of the leaves. 

While the plants are young, thev 
are generally protected from the direct 
rays of the sun by mats or other con 
tnvances. Sometimes Indian corn or 
manioc \yuca) is planted in the inter- 
vals of the furrows ; occasionally theco- 
cales are surrounced by coffee shrubs. 
It has been demonstrated by BoIok- 
nesi that the leaves of plants which 
have been thiiB protected are thin and 
tender, without having lost anything 
in flavor or taste, while those exposed 
to the sun are thick and brittle. 

Under favorable circumstances the 
shrub grows rapidly, flowers soon, and 
will attain a height of about six feet. 
As it is considered injurious to the 
leaves to allow the shrub to exceed a 
certain sire, it is periodically clipped 
so that it may not exceed about 
three feet. Those shrubs which are 
intended to be allowed to develop 
fruits and seeds, must not be deprived 
of their leaves. 

Harvesting, Drying, Packing. 

The period of harvest varies accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil. In the 
yungas of Bolivia, tho first is collected 
twelve to eighteen months after trans- 
plantation. In Peru it is postponed to 
the fifth, in Vitoc to the third year. 
This first crop, though but scant, fur- 
nishes the best and most esteemed 
quality. The leaves are stouter, of a 
darker green color, but without any 
prominent taste, and are consumed on 
the spot where they are collected. 

The subsequent harvests (Mtto*) 
take place at different times. The bet- 
ter the soil and tho greater care is 
bestowed on the shrubs, the more fre- 
quently may they be repeated. Ac- 
cording to Poeppig, there are planta- 
tions where leaves' may bo collected 
all the year round, as tnoy do not all 
"ripen' at one time. Other observ- 
ers say, every 21, 3, 3f , or 4 months. 

A short time (about 3 mouths, often 
earlier) after the first crop has been 
taken off, the shrub has regained its 
leaves. Then the second crop is col- 
lected, which is the most abundant, 
and occurs in March or commence- 
ment of April {mita de Marzo). A 
very scant crop is next obtained in 
Juno or beginning of July (mite <le 
San Juan), and, finally, another in 
October or November (mite de todog 
Santo*). 

Only ripe leaves are taken, that is, 
those which are stiff and easily broken 
off. The size and color of the leaves 
are considered immaterial. Ripeleaves 
which arc not plucked off usually drop 
of their own account just before the 
rainy season. 

loop. 115.) 
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SIGNAL FOR 
BOTTLES. 

A proposition has recently been 
'i i nil- to introduce a system of 
warning by an electric bell whenever 
the poison closet is opened or a bottle 
removed from a stand, which commu- 
nicates with the alarm bell. The ap- 
paratus devised by Schuch & Wiepel, 
of Berlin, for this purpose, is shown 
in the accompanying cut (after PAorm. 
Zeit.). It consists of the battery P, 
the contact plate on which the [mor- 
phine] bottle stands, and which iB 
shown in detail in Fig. 2, and the bell. 
Whonovor the bottle is removed from 
the stand, the light spring, which had 
been depressed Dy it, rises, and com- 
pletes the electric circuit, causing the 
bell to ring. 

This method is shown here, not be- 
cause we believe it will be generally 
introduced, but to illustrate the sim- 
ple manner in which such an appara- 
tus can be constructed. As a method 
of giving warning to the prescription 
clerk that he is dealing with a danger- 
ous article, it is bound to be a failure, 
inasmuch as it will take but a Bhort 
time for customers to ascertain the 
meaning of the continual tingle — tin- 
gle, many of whom will be frightened 
at the large variety of " poisons" the 
young man behind the counter appa- 
rently has to handle. 

We believe, however, that the prin- 
ciple may bo applied in a different 
manner, namely, so that the dispenser 
be given an unmistakable warning 
without the attention of the customer 
being attracted. At a place in close 



- he will know that the shock 
morphine. 

Benzoin, nearly two hundred years 
old, and shipped by one of the vessels 
of the Dutch East India Omipany, in 
a vessel which was wrecked m Table 
Bay, has recently been recovered from 
the sea in quantity of over one ton. 
The cases in which it was packed bore 
the marks originally painted on them, 
as legibly as when new. One of the 
marks reads: A | 1691, showing that 
it was either Bhipped or packed in 
1691. 
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proximity to the prescription balance, 
and so situated that it must necessa- 
rily be seen, the electric current may 
cause to appear (by the circuit being 
opened or closed) some conspicuous 
danger-sign (a scarlet or brick-red 
disk, for instance), which will Btrike 
his eye when going to the balance to 
weigh out the article. Of course, pro- 
vision would have to lie made for 
causing tho signal to disappear, either 
automatically or mechanically. And 
arrangement* would have to be made 
in stores where more than one pre- 
scription balance is in use, and several 
poisonous articles are to be weighed 
out at the same time. All these diffi- 
culties could be overcome. We men- 
tion the above merely to show that 
electricity can be made useful in drug 
stores. Of course, there are many 
other ways in which the attention of 
the dispenser can be arrested besides 
electric signals. 

A Simple Poison Guard. 

Samttkl Constable, writing to The 
Z/tncet, says: "Over tho corks or 
stoppers of all thepoiBons put a closely- 
fitting capsule (it can be made of com- 
mon strong paper), which must bo re- 
moved before the cork or stopper, thus 
rendering two operations necessary be- 
fore the drug can be dispensed." 



Still another poison guard is sug- 
gested by the Ilwtfmi Druggist. A 
strip of steel may be firmly riveted 
over the mouth of the morphine bot- 
tle, the neck having been first plugged 
with a torpedo, so nrrnngod as to ex- 
plode and shatter tho steel when tho 
bottle is opened. If the clerk survive, 




AN IMPROVED WASH-BOTTLE. 

Sometimes, when using washing-bot- 
tles, the operater is annoyed by 
the retrocession of the water in the 
exit-tube at the moment when blowing 
through the air-tube is interrupted. 
This may be prevented, according to 
M. Wernecke, by constructing the 
exit-tube in the manner shown in the 
cut. The main exit-tube is bent in 
form of an U, and the upper limb 
squarely cut off. Upon this is slipped 
a piece of rubber tubing closed at the 
otner end with a piece oi glass rod, and 
provided with a slit. A piece of glass 
tubing isslipped over the rubber con- 
nection, and in the outer orifice of this 
glass tubing the curved glass jet is 
fastened by means of a rubber cork. 
When air is forced into the flask by 
blowing into a, the water is forced 
through the slit 6, and made tonass 
out through the pointed orifice. When 
the blowing is interrupted, the slit 
automatically, and any water 
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present in the glass-tube in front of 
tho slit will thereby be 
from receding into the 
Chem. Zeit. 
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MoDbtapha announces tho discovery 
in Ammi rianagrt a ternary substance 
having narcotic properties, and caus- 
ing, in animals, vomiting, paraplegia, 
irregularity of the heart b action, and 
retarded respiration. The fruit has 
been used as the basis of a tonic and 
astringent gargle in ulceration of the 
mouth and gums. Decoction of the 
seeds, in daily doses of 150 grammes, 
has lieen used as a remedy tor rheu- 
matism. Ointment made of triturat- 
ing kellah seeds with oil or fat has 
been used as an application for rheu- 
matic joints. Decoction of 18 to 20 
grammes of the seeds in 160 grammes 
of water is a reputed remedy for 
and the leaves have been used 
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STOP-COCKS FOR PERCOLATORS 

BY K. V. ZOELLLER, OF TARBORO, K. C. 

1?or some time past I have used a 
novel kind of stop-cock to control 
flow of liquid from percolators, 
have found it of great conveni- 
and advantage. It is an articlo 
well-known to any pharmacist, yet I do 
not know that it has ever been sug- 
gested for this purpose before. It is 
simply a "sprinkler," or sprinkle-top 
stopper, of Buch sixe that it will fit into 
tho orifice of the percolator. There 
are numerous styles of these "sprink- 
lers," and it is perhaps immaterial 
which kind is used. 
Only, they should 
have a stem of 
proper diameter, 
adjusted to the size 
of the percolator, 
and should permit 
the liquid to pass 
at any rate of flow 
that may be de- 
sired, either in 
drops or in a 
stream. These 
"sprinklers" fit 
very nicely in tho 
"Oldberg'- pattern 
percolators. 

In my judgment they are a great 
improvement over the rubber cork 
with glasatubo and rubber-tube at- 
tachment. 

On tho BoBt Vehicle for Salicylate 
of Sodium. 

F. Hellwio, apothecary at Burnt h. 
Germany, some time ago sent a com- 
munication to tho Archivd. Pharmarie 
\vol. 224, 80) in which he relates his 
ex|>erience with vehicles for disguising 
the taste of salicylate of sodium. A 
lady had presented the following pre- 
scription - 

U Sodii Siilicylatis 20 

Syr. Flor. Aumnt 30 

Aquae destill 250 

M. s. A tablespoonful three or four 
times a day. 

The prescriber appended a note, in 
which he directed the prescri ption to be 
often repeated, and the syrup to be 
changed from time to time. He also 
directed that the salicylate of sodium 
should be administered in wafers or 
other form, if the patient desired it. 

The apothecary supplied, at first, a 
bottle of the mixture, also 'lO Limou- 
sin capsules and 10 gelatin capsules, 
each of these containing 1 Gin, of the 
salt. After a while the lady asked to 
have the mixture repeated, complain- 
ing that the capsules, when they dis- 
solved in the stomach, caused a disa- 
greeable burning sensation to ascend 
from the stomach to the mouth. The 
apothecary, this time, prepared the 
mixture with syrup of orange peel, 
and over afterwards the lady preferred 
this vehicle to any other. She also dis- 
covered by accident that the disagree- 
able sweet, mawkish after-taste caused 
by the remedy is best obliterated by a 
small dose of brandy containing com- 
mon salt [presumably saturated with 
salt— Ei>. Am. Dr.], and the hot taste 
of the latter overcome by eating a 
piece of ehoi*>late. 

Mr. Hellwig, who is himself a victim 
of rheumatism and compelled to take 
the remedy, confirms the above from 
his personal experience. 

Iodide of Potassium in Spasmodic 
Asthma. 

Dr. J. A. Ormkrod reports the 
result of using iodide of potassium 
in thirty-six cases of spasmodic 
asthma. The symptom most ame- 
nable to the remedy was the dispo- 
sition to nocturnal recurrence of the 
attacks. This was very noticeable and 
the attacks returned when the remedy 
was stopped. Five or ten grains given 
three times daily suited best in most 
cases.— The I*ractitioner, Apl., '86. 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY .• 



Plasters, tmpkuttxt, differ from 
ointments only Dy being of a more 
viscous or harder consistence. Wax, 
resins, gum-resins, and balsams, and 
fats boiled with oxide of lead, [or rub- 
ber, or similar substances] are usu- 
ally their chief ingredients. 

Plasters are dispensed either in bulk 
or spread on calf-skin, linen or taf- 
feta, and other materials. 

Cerates, cerata, are likewise plas- 
ters, which are of a hardor consistence 
than ointments and softer than plas- 
ters, although some compositions are 
called cerates which contain a good 
deal of wax, and are harder and more 
brittle than plasters. 

Spread plasters, aparadra/xt, are 
woven materials, such as linen or 
taffeta, which are coated with a thin 
layer of plaster orsomo of the consti- 
tuents ot plasters. The latin name is 
formed from sjxtrgere, to spread, and 
the French drap, cloth. 

The modo of preparation of plaster- 
mass and spread plasters, which are to 
be kept in stock, is a matter for the 
stock or manufacturing clerk (so- 
called defectarius). This being 
case, only a few necessary di- 
rections will be here given for 
the preparation and spreading 
of such small quantities as the 
dispenser may be called upon to 
furnish. 

The component parts of a 
plaster, following the rulo which 
applies to all other mixtures, 
must lie thoroughly mixed with 
ither so that a homo- 
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gaUxinitm, asafoetida, mgapenum, 
when they form the foundation of a 
plaster (by themselves, or with tur- 
pentine or vinegar, as the prescription 
may require) should be heated until 
they assume the consistency of a lini- 
ment. If these gum-resins are only to 
be mixed with a small quantity of a 
plaster-mass, they are to be triturated 
to a fine powder and mixed with the 
partially cold plaster-mass while it is 
still fluid; the same course should lie 
adopted with volatile substance like 
camphor, ethereal oils, or balsam of 
Peru . Camphor should first be triturat- 
ed with a little fatty oil, or dissolved 
in one of the fluid constituents of the 
plaster. 

If a melted plaster-mass requires the 
addition of extracts of a soft consist- 
ence, they must first be mixed alone 
in a plaster-mortar with about one- 
third of their weight of turpentine, 
and united with the half-cold plaster 
by stirring. Dry extracts which can- 
not be converted into an impalpable 
powder, must, in order to attain the 
same result, be dissolved in water [or 
diluted alcohol, or alcohol] so as to 
form a barely fluid paste and mixed 
with the before mentioned portion of 
turpentine. 

If Emplantrum or Unyuentum Hy- 
drargyri is to be added to a melted 



hot water 
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gencous mass may be obtained. 
Dry substances which do not 
become fluid at all, or do not 
liquefy at a temperature in 
which, for example, officinal 
lead plaster melts, such as 
leaves, Darks, seeds, soaps, salts, 
Spanish flies, etc., should be 
pulverized or triturated to a 
fine powder before being mixed 
with the plaster-mass. This 
applies also to gum-resins, which 
are hard to melt or do not lie- 
come entirely liquefied, such as 
gamboge, myrrh, euphorbium, 
and the resins such as ma*tic, 
aandarac, benzoin, ttlibanum, 
and amtter. 

Substances which, although 
hard, are easily melted, like itbj, 
spermaceti, renin, Burgundy pitch, 
jiaraffin, nutmegbutter, stearin, fallow, 
etc., should be carefully melted, with 
continued stirring with a hot iron 
spatula, in a little pan provided 
with a handle, known as a pias- 
ter-pan, or in an iron or brass 
plaster-mortar, the powdered and 
thoroughly mixed ingredients shak- 
en into the melted mass, and in- 
corporated with it by agitation. It is 
the more necessary to stir the melting 
substance when the operation is per- 
formed over an uncovered flame. As 
all fats, resins and plasters are poor 
conductor* of heat, it may easily 
happen that they may ignite in some 
spots liefore the entire mass is melted. 
The use of great heat should be care- 
fully avoided in all cases, and espe- 
cially when aromatic substances enter 
into the composition of the plaster. 
All of the above-named substances ex- 
cept resin may lie melted in a water- 
bath. If a steam apparatus for this 
purpose is at hand, its employment is 
preferable U> the above. 
The OCM resins, such as ammoniac, 

• The bald* ot this serlee of paper* la th* last 
million of Hager - * "Technlk der Vharmareutlieheu 
Receptur " ThniMltnra h*»«. however, found it 
denirabUj to omit certain 
matter* of practice pec-uli 
■rrt other, which are more c„_ 
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plaster mass, the latter should lie half 
cooled, and the use of a copper or 
brass mortar or plaster pan must be 
avoided, and n porcelain casserole em- 
ployed. 

T*be straining of plaster-masses 
(through linen or gauze) is to be 
avoided as far as possible. Therefore, 
only such ingredients should be used 
as do not require straining. If, how- 
ever, this operation is necessary, it 
should be performed only while the 
mass is still hot and fluid, and Itefore 
any of the powdered ingredients are 
added. 

A piece of gauze is always to be pre- 
ferred to a strainer, since it is less 
prone to absorb the plaster-mass. 

Mixing o*" Plasters without Melt- 
ing.— Most of the officinal plasters 
which are kept in stock, and especially 
those in the form of rolls, are com- 
posed of materials of such consistence 
that they become soft by lieing slight- 
ly heated, and may then be mixed 
with each other by kneading, so that 
it is not necessary to melt them en- 
tirely. They may be softened by 
being placed in a mortar or a fiat glass 
vessel and covered with hot water. 
The water should not be so hot that 
the finger cannot be held in it for a 
moment. It should becnrefully noted, 
however, that the harder plasters and 
those which melt with more difficulty, 



must remain longer in the 
than the softer ones. 

If they should both he put into the 
hot water at the same time, the latter 
would melt and run "together before 
the former became soft. The kneading 
of the plaster is done either with the 
moiBtened hands or by means of a 
slightly -heated and mointened pestle i« 
a plaster-mortar, a little brass mortar 
of the form and size of a pill-mortar 
which is fitted with a handle by means 
of an iron ring which encircles it If 
powdered ingredients, which are not 
dusty, are to be added to the mixture, 
it may be done by kneading, the pow- 
der (camphor, for instance) being 
strewed on the surface of the plaster 
which is spread out flat, and the plm- 
ter being then rolled up like a sheet 
of paper, the roll compressed and the 
kneading continued. This process 
can be used advantageously only with 
very snudl plaster-masses. The mix- 
ing would be mora) perfect if it were 
done in a plaster-mortar with a hot 
pestle. If soft extracts are to be 
added to the mass, the mortar and 
pestle should be slightly heated, and 
the extract first mixed with a portion 
of the soft plaster containing the war, 
which enters into the mixture at the 
same time. 
The thoroughly-mixed and homo- 
geneous mass, when free from 
any nodules of plaster, is then 
poured into little plaster-pots, 
or flat paper capsules, or rolled 
out into a cylinder. The plaster 
should bo poured into the little 
plaster-pots only when it is of 
too soft a consistence to be rolled 
into cylinders. If, however, it 
contains additions which the 
melted plaster does not hold in 
solution, it is allowed to become 
cold, stirring meanwhile, and 
dispensed in the manner that 
salves are. 

Mixtures containing wax, such 
as Ceratum Labiale, Ceratum 
Picis Burgundw, are to lie poured 
into i»aper capsules. Whenever 
it is possible, the plaster is given 
a cylindrical shape by being 
taken out of the mortar when 
nearly cold, kneaded, and then, 
having been moistened with 
water to prevent its adhering 
it is rolled into a cylinder on the 
plaster-board. ()u is used in 
rolling plasters only when the 

that are soluble in water, or 
other organic powders or sub- 
stances which are either easily sol- 
uble in water or readily part with 
their soluble constituents in its pres- 
ence. The plaster is then envel- 
oped in paraffin or wax paper, and 
dispensed in wrappers of smooth white 
or colored paper, marked with the 
proper label, or else in long pasteboard 
plaster-boxes, I.<ead plaster should 
never be rolled out with oil. 

Spreading Plasters.- The prepara- 
tion of spread plasters requires skill 
and practice. Plasters are spread up 
on linen, nn.red linen, paper, paraffined 
]»ij>er, adhesive planter, taffeta or 
soft-tanned sheep-akin |also ;*/<im 
muslin, ticilled muslin, moleskin, etc.]. 
The plaster should be spread on the 
rough side of the soft-tanned leather 
and not on the smooth or grain side. 
Plasters art! usually spread about an 
thick as ordinary packing paper. 

Emplastrum Cantharulis, Hyoxcy- 
ami, Vonii, Belladonna', and the like, 
are kneaded soft with the fingers, and 
then spread out by means of the moist- 
ened thumb of the hand, or the iron 
plaster-spatula on muslin or linen 
or leather, to the thickness of the 
back of a knife. A smooth upper 
surface may In? given to the spread 
plaster by stroking and gentlv press- 
ing it with a spatula that has been 
heated in the fliuno of alcohol. 
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— Tf the physician wishes the spread 
plaster to be sprinkled with camphor, 
the spread plaster is turned about over 
the name of a petroleum lamp, so that 
its outer surface is half melted, and 
the camphor, which has been tritu- 
rated to a fine powder with the aid of 
a few drops of alcohol, is at once 
strewed over the plaster very thinly 
and evenly, by means of a little sieve, 
and a quarter of an hour later the 
layer of camphor is pressed down on 
the surface or the planter with a cold 
spatula. 

The process is similar when any 
other sprinkling powder is employed. 

Other plasters, such as EmjitaM'rum 
SajtoiiiH, Phtmln, Hydrargyri, and the 
like, are to be softened in hot water; 
Ceratum (>fae«, Entpltwtrum Opii, 
must be melted, applied with a hot 
plaster-spatula, ana spread. Should 
the softened plaster be very adhesive, 
the spatula is moistened with water 
when the spreading is performed. 

The plaster should not be applied too 
hot, as in tliat case it would permeate 
the fabric. 

The plaster should never be spread 
over the entire surface of the cloth or 
leather, but its margin should be left 
uncovered for about I or 4 inch. 

Plaster-frames or Plaster-moulds. 
— By these 
terms we desig- 
nate little round 
and four-cor- 
nered smooth 
frames of white 
metal. These 
frames arc of no 
use in the pre 

Fa r at i o n of 
a r g e spread- 
plasters, but in 
making small 
ones, not only 
is the labor of 
spreading less- 
ened by their 
use, but the plas- 
ter receives a 
smooth, sharp 
border and an 
attractive ap- 
pearance, and 
the border of 
the cloth which 
has been left 
free is kept from 
being soiled. 
These little 
frames are kept 
in stock of sizes 
and shapes to 
correspond to 
the plasters that 
may be most in 
demand. 

If a plaster is to be surrounded with 
adhesive plaster, the plaster is either 
applied at once to spread adhesive 
plaster, leaving a margin of the latter 
about i inch wide, or the adhesive 
plaster iB rolled with moistened hands 
into long cylinders, of the thickness of 

Eack -thread, which are laid around the 
order of the spread plaster, and 
pressed evenly with a moistened plas- 
ter spatula on to the spre:id plaster, 
and then flattened out, Ear plasters 
may be cut or punched out of the 
plaster by means of a punch or die, 
made of Bteel for may be cut by 
hand]. 

Perforated or Porous Plasters are 
new forms of spread plasters, provided 
with numerous small holes. Such 
plasters are intended to offer no im- 
pediment to the perspiration. The 
holeB may be made by hand by means 
of a suitable apparatus, as described 
by Archer, Amer. Journ. Phartn., Ser. 
4, Vol. 30, p. 171. The holes are from 
2 to .1 mm. wide. 

The instrument used for perforation 
is a cylindrical brass roller, } inch 
long and i inch thick, which revolves 
on a steel axis set in a steel fork, with 
a wooden handle about 10 inches long. 
The roller is fitted with 16 hollow steel 
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cones, which are set round in two 
alternate rows of J inch each. Each 
cone is about | inch long, with a small 
hollowed apex of half that length. 

When the instrument is used, the 
handle is grnsjied in both hands, and 
the roller, being moistened with water. 




Ptuter perforator. 




Quadrangular Planter 
tramp. 



Round Plaxter Frame. 
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is passed over the plaster, which rests 
on a layer of soft paper, exercising 
moderate pressure. The pieces of the 
plaster which are cut out are pressed 
into the steel cones, and through them 
into the roller, whence they can be re- 
moved when necessary. 

[ It is safe to say that spreading the 
ordinary popular plasters, or the per- 
forating ("porousing") of plasters Is 
but rarely practised by the pharma- 
cist. In fact, the art of spreading 
plasters has passed into the hands of 
the manufacturer, who, with superior 
apparatus and skill, can undoubtedly 
produce much more handsome and 
uniform plasters than any person 
COUkl turn out by hand. The material 
forming the base of the plaster is like- 



wise of superior quality, not equalled 
bv any compound directed by any 
pharmacopoeia. It is only when a 
plaster containing a definite amount 
of some active ingredient is wanted 
that the pharmacist, in this country, 
is likely to bo called upon to prepare a 
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plaster himself. Germany and other 
European countries are already fol- 
lowing our example in this respect, 
though not to the same extent.] 

Adhesive Plaster. — When large 
quantities of sticking plasters have to 
be kept on hand, they are generally 
spread in extensive laboratories by 
means of special apparatus, but tin's 
does not preclude their preparation in 
pharmacies, and there are even many 
pharmaceutists who possess special 
skill in spreading them with a plaster 
knife. The plaster knife is a knife 
with a wooden handle and an obtuse 
blade of elastic steel about 13 Cm. 
l6ng. and thinner towards the point, 
which is blunt or rounded. Tho cloth 
to be covered with the plaster is laid 
on a pod of smooth paper, and the ad- 
hesive plaster havmg been partly 
melted in a mortar to the consist- 
ence of a soft moss, it is spread with 
the plaster knife, which has boon 
slightly warmed in an alcohol flame 
or Bunsen burner. If a little trou- 
blo and skill are bestowed on this 
process, his mode of sparadraping 
can be accomplished without blem- 
ish. 

Some pharmaceutists prefer to use 
the "plaster spreader" for spread- 
ing piasters, which is shown in 
the cut [and of 
which various 
forms are in 
u s e]. By its 
peculiar shape, 
when the blade, 
which is cover- 
ed with plaster, 
is laid down, it 
does not soil 
whatever it may 
rest upon, the 
wooden handle 
being so broad 
and heavy that 
it keeps the 
blade tilted up. 
The blade is 
about 41 inches 
long, of elastic 
steel, which is 
somew h at 
thinned towards 
its rounded end. 

BOUUIKS. 

Bochies are 
smooth and firm 
cylinders, coni- 
cal at one end, 
about 6 to 12 
inches long, 
made of linen, 
catgut, cotton 
thread in bun- 
ches 'like the 
wicks of wax tapers), spread adhesive 
plaster, or rubber. They are of tho 
thickness of a writing quill or n crow- 
quill. Linen bougies are made by 
cutting the linen into stripe about 12 
inches long and U to 2 inches wide, 
one edge being straight, nnd the other 
edge tapering to the point of the for- 
mer in a curve. These strips are drawn 
through a mixture prepared from pure 
yellow wax, so that they are evenly 
saturated with it, and rolled on a 
marble slab, which is slightly heated, 
or on a hard, smooth, wooden board, 
beginning at the straight edge a, into 
firm cylinders, which are to be rolled 
several times in the same direction 
with a smooth piece of board, so as to 
make them as firm as possible, if 
they are not sufficiently smooth, or if 
the Burface feels somewhat rough, they 
may bo passed quickly through an ai 
cohol flame [or Bunsen burner], care 
being had that the wax does not melt 
out from the linen. 

Lead noroiEsurc prepared by mix- 
ing 75 grains of acetate of lead with 
3) ounces of yellow wax, in a porce- 
lain evaporating dish, heating it until 
the wax melts, nnd completing the 
mixing with a heated pestle. The 
above-described strips of fine linen are 
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then to be saturated with this mix- 
ture, and then having been freed from 
the superfluous* moss adhering to them 
by scraping with a strong knitting 
needle, rolled into bougies. The use 
of a fine knitting needle facilitates 
the turning over of the margin of the 
linen, aud also the rolling 01 the bou- 
gies. This should be withdrawn as 
soon as the process is finished. 

Simple bouoies ore prepared from a 
mixture of 3^ ounces yellow wax and 
160 grains of olive oil, which mixture 
must be free from all moisture. The 
strips of linen, prepared as above de- 
scribed, are to be saturated with this 
mixture, laid on a heated glass plate, 
and a stout, hot knitting needle laid 
over them, between which and the 
gloss disc they are to be drawn out 
so as to free them from any superflu- 
ous water, and then rolled up as be- 
fore directed. 

Bougies of catgtd are prepared as 
follows: The catgut is extended be- 
tween two hooks, and freed from fibres 
adhering to it, by rubbing with pumice 
and little linen rags, and then the heated 
wax mixture is painted on it by means 
of brushes. This in repeatedly ap- 
plied to the stretched catgut which is 
kept in a perpendicular position, until 
it is covered with a layer of uniform 
thickness. Such uneven parts as ap- 
may be scraped oil with a pen- 
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Candle wicks, wound together, say 
in 2, 3, and 4 pieces, should be Matu- 
rated, stretched out, and treated with 
wax in like manner. 

These bougies having been supplant- 
ed by corresponding articles made of 
vulcanized caoutchouc are almost ob- 
solete, and only rarely ordered by old 
surgeons. [On Raynal's bougies, see 
elsewhere in this number. 1 

(To he c»nUnu«l.) 

Teste for the Purity of Cocaine. 

A homo the teste for the purity of co- 
caine hydrochlorate drawn up "by the 
Pbnrtnacopojia Committee of the Ger- 
man Pharmaceutical Association, there 
is the requirement that the salt should 
vobitdize completely when heated on 
platinum foil, and dissolve clear and 
colorless in water and in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. In criticising 
this latter test, Mr. Beckurte pointe 
out (Pharm. Centralhalte, March 25th, 
p. 140) that although adherent extra- 
neous impurities would be indicated by 
coloration in contact with the acid, 
this would not be the case with deeom- 
IKJsition products of the alkaloid itself. 
Moreover, the coloration would some- 
times depend upon the relative pro- 
portion of the suit dissolved in the 
acid. Giesel's test, dependent on the 
formation of a violet-red precipitate 
with solution of |>ota»sium porman- 
gauate, without the reduction of the 
permanganate, he considers to be open 
to the same objection, since the per- 
manganate is not reduced directly by 
the decomposition products of the al- 
kaloid. He would therefore require, 
in addition, that the salt should be 
perfectly neutral, so that a small quan- 
tity, pluced on moistened blue litmus 
jKiper, should give no indication of 
acidity. The teste for purity of cocaine 
hydrochlorate. in Horr Beckuri's opin- 
ion, should be ttiat it should dissolve 
clear and colorless in water, volatilise 
completely from platinum foil, give a 
colorless solution with pure concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in the propor- 
tion of one centigramme to 0.5 C.c, 
and that a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion should be absolutely neutral, 
and not at once reduce |H>tassium 
pcruuiiigate, and when heated with 
an exctss of this salt, give off no 
odor of oil of bitter almonds. As 
additional tets for the identifica- 
tion of cocaine, Herr Beckurte recom- 
mends to heat n little of the alka- 
loid with alcoholic potash, when the 
characteristic odor of benzoic ether 
should be given off, or the addition of 



a little perchloride of iron to a solution 
of the alkaloid in sulphuric acid, which 
should give rise to a yellow turbidity 
that disappears on warming. —Pharm . 
Journ., May 1st. 

[Note. — Mr. Beckurte' statement that 
permanganate of potassium is not re- 
duced by the decomposition products 
of cocaine requires further proof ; in- 
deed, so far as we have practised the 
test, we think that it i« reduced by 
them. But as we did not pay very 
special attention to the cause of the re- 
duction, being satisfied with the fact 
that there was a reduction in one case 
and none in another, we must leave 
this point open for the present.— Ed. 
Am. DBuau.j 

Cocaine known in 1857. 

It is generally supposed that Nie- 
mann, a German chemist, was tho 
first to discover cocaine, having isolat- 
ed it as early as 1859. Dr. Cleniente 
Torretti, late professor of chemistry 
and pharmacology at the University 
of La Paz (Bolivia), now writes to a 
South American journal that he has 
found irrefutable proofs, showing that 
in 1897 a Mr. Enrique Pizzi, his (Dr. 
Torrctti'B) predecessor in La Paz. suc- 
ceeded in isolating the alkaloid of tho 
coca-leaf, having been encouraged to 
make experiments on the coca leaves 
by Mr. Tschudi, the celebrated Aus- 
trian explorer, and Dr. Aquila Ried, 
a well-known persouage in Valparaiso. 
Dr. Torretti adds that his assertion is 
not founded on documentary evidence 
only, but that he has actually found 
specimens of the cocaine manufac- 
tured by Pizzi in 1867. -Chem. and 
Drugg. 



The Removal of Tannin 

and other Wines. 

It seems now to Iks an accepted fact 
that the cause of the precipitate in 
ipecacuanha wine [of the Brit. Pharm., 
which is prepared by macerating pow- 
dered ipecac in acetic acid, percolat- 
ing, evaporating percolate to dryness, 
and macerating the dry extract in 
sherry winej, is the tannin contained 
in the sherry. This had long been 
conjectured, but has not till lately 
received the prominence it deserved. 
Experience has clearly proved that 
ipecacuanhn wine made by the new 
process does still deposit, unless the 
wine has previously been freed from 
tannin, and it is equally true that 
ipecacuanha wine keeps perfectly 
clear and bright for months, provided 
this precaution be carefully observed. 
The same line of remark holds true 
with reference to quinine wine. Some 
samples of this popular medicine inva- 
riably showed a muddy, unsightly de- 
posit, whereas others remained com- 
paratively clear, the difference being 
entirely due to the greater or less 
content of tannin in the orange wine. 
Some firms advertise orange wino 
"free from tannin," but I generally 
find tliat this statement has to be re- 
ceived as indicating what the wine 
ought to be, rather than what it is. 

It may not, therefore, be out of 
place to give a method for the separa- 
tion of the tannin from the wine, 
which is so simple that any pharma- 
cist may carry it out. I nave tried 
various plans, but the best is the ex- 
pedient of putting a quantity of isin- 
glass amongst the wine some time 
before it is required for use. The isin- 
glass must not be in a state of solu- 
tion, as it is impossible to get the 
compound that is formed coagulated 
without the addition of salts that 
would injuriously affect the wine, and. 
moreover, the solution has tho effect 
of diluting the wine. 

The isinglass must not be too fine or 
too coarse. In the first case. I find 
that a certain proportion of the isin- 
glass seems to be dissolved by the 
wine before the tannin lias had time 
to deposit, and, in the second, suffi- 



cient surface may not be obtained 
without the use of quite an unneces- 
sary quantity of isinglass. After va- 
rious trials, I find most satisfactory 
results are arrived at by using isin- 
gl«.s8, such as Swinborne's "extra 
quality," which is neither very fine 
nor very coarse. The proportion em- 
ployed is one ounce isinglass to half 
a gallon of sherry or orange wine, 
ana my practice is to set aside thin 
quantity immediately after a lot baa 
been made, and by the time it is re- 
quired, which may be in a few weeks, 
or sometimes days, as the case may 
be, the wine is so far free from tannin. 
It takes a long time to remove the 
last traces of tannin, and this, indeed. 
I have not been able to accomplish; 
but by the end of a month, the color 
of the tannate of isinglass (or " leath- 
er," as we might call it) is of a dark 
brown to a shade approaching black, 
according to the proportion, less or 
more, of tannin in the wine. 

By the use of these detannated men- 
strua, ipecacuanha and quinine wines 
may both be prepared, with every 
confidence that the result will be sat- 
isfactory. Let me add that my opinion 
of the value of the new process for 
preparing the former has received 
ample confirmation, as may be gath- 
ered from the fact that five drops of 
wine, which was at least two 
old, have had on more than one 
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of Phosphorus in Sol 
Medication. 

Wrrarw the past decade, the medi 
cinal use of phosphorus by the public 
without proper medical advice has in- 
creased enormously, in spite of warn- 
ings as to the dangers attendant upon 
tho continued use of this patent " ener- 
vator." At the last meeting of the 
Clinical Society of London iBritixh 
Medical Journal, p. 645), Mr. Hutchin- 
son read notes of a case which well 
illustrates the dangers of self -medica- 
tion. An old lady (65) had for two 
years taken throe of Kirby 'b one thirty- 
third grain phosphorus pills daily and 
and " quite renovated her brain there- 
by;" but meanwhile necrosis of the 
lower jaw set in to such an extent that 
"bare discolored bone was disclosed 
in the mouth the whole length of tie 
alveolus." This necessitated the re- 
moval of four inches of dead bone. 
The patient made a good recovery. 
This is a wholesome warning to the 
phosphorus taking public, and is a 
powerful argument in favor of the 
sale of such medicines by those only 
who are cognizant of their properties. 
—Chem. and Drvgg. 

Preparation of Pure Hydrobromie 
Add. 

Prof. J. S. Stab, being engaged in a 
new determination ot the atomic 
weights of silver, potassium, and so- 
dium, derived from their relations to 
bromine, required for this purpose 
a hydrobromie acid absolutely free 
from chlorine and iodine. 

He first dissolved the bromine in 
bromide of potassium, added oxide of 
zinc to the solution and distilled tho 
mixture. Any chlorine that may have 
been present in the bromine will re- 
main behind as chloride of potassium, 
any iodine present will combine with 
the oxide of zinc, and pure bromine 
will distill over. Hydrobromie acid 
is then prepared from this in the usual 
manner, by acting with tho bromine 
upon red phosphorus in the presence 
of water. -Zettach. f. Anal Chem., 
1886, 213. 

Balsam of Copaiba is recently 
montioncd as an excollent application 
for burns. 
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A NEW HOT-AIR DRYING OVEN. 

rOK drying substances in a current 
of air, deprived of moisture, and 
nt the temperature of boiling water, 
the apparatus here illustrnUd in re- 
commended by Dr. Kud. Rempel. It 
has a height of 17] inches, and a di- 
ameter of 6 inches. It consists of a 
reservoir A, charged with lum)>s of 
chloride of calcium for drying the air 
passing through the apparatus. This 
reservoir is attached to a double- walled 
cylinder E containing water which is 
heated by a circular burner b. The 
air which ascends through the lower 
orifico H and the chloride of calcium, 
p-isses in a dry condition through the 
narrow tubes k into the interior of 
the drying oven, and finally escapes 
through openings in the top. The pro- 
ducts of the combustion of the gas 
pass off through 4 equidistant chan- 
nels a. The steam of the boiling water 
escapes at /, and the presence of water 
in the upper chamber may be ascer- 
tained by means of the stop cock ». 

(If this stop-cock were turned up- 
wards, and connected with a glass 
tube open on top — the Btop-cock being 
kept ojh-u all the time- the arrange- 
ment would serve as a water-gauge.— 
Ed. Am. Dr.1 When the apparatus is 
started, the chamber A is charged with 
fused chloride of calcium, the rubber 
stopper at U is loosened sufficiently to 
permit the entrance of air and the 
gradual escape of the melted or lique- 
fied chloride of calcium into a vessel 
placed below. If necessary, a fresh 
supply of chloride of calcium may be 
introduced through G. The interior 
of the drying oven contains a framo- 
work of shelves which may be lifted 
out. When the substances to be dried, 
which are best contained in watch- 
Kbtsses of alsmt 2J inches diameter, 
are thorougly dry, the whole frame is 
lifted out, the watch-glasses transfer- 
red to a desiccator, and afterwards 
weighed between ground watch 
glosses or other contrivances 
that will prevent the access of 
moisture. — After Chem. Zeit. 

Francisco ino. 

Framciscbink is the name 
proposed for an alkaloid recent- 
ly (liscoved in the manaca root 
of Brazil (Franciacea uni flora) 
and other species. It is power- 
fully purgative and diuretic and 
also has diaphoretic and emnien- 
agoguo properties. — Lancet. 

Olea Coeta. 

THE so-called in f until oils of 
the German and other contin- 
ental pharmacopoMas are usually 
directed to l»e prepared by ma- 
cerating the cut herb (hyoecya- 
inus, stramonium, etc.) with 
alcohol, and then digesting with 
olive oil. Eugen Dieterich re- 
commends an improvement, by 
employing tho herb in u pow- 
dered condition. This enables 
the operator to confine the vege- 
table sutMtanec to a smaller 
space, and to extract it with the 
oil in two separate portions, 
whereby a much deeper colored pro- 
duct is obtained. 

Oleum Hyoncyami 
ib directed to bo prepand as follows: 
Uvoacyamus, powdered. . . 1(H) pnrts. 

Alcohol 75 " 

Olive Oil 1,000 " 

Mix the hyoftcyamus with the alco- 
hol, introduce the damp mixture into 
a stone-vessel of suitable capacity, 
close it, and set it aside for twenty- 
four hours. Then add 600 parts of 
olive oil, digest, under frequent agita- 
tion, during ten to twelve hours, at a 
temperature of 60 -70° C. (140 -158 F.), 
and express strongly. To the residue 
add 400 parts of olive oil, digest in the 
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same manner, express, and add to tho 
first portion. 
The yield nmountstonbout 920 parts. 
INote of En. Am. Dr.— Infured oils 
have been ii«|s>atedly examined for 
the quantity of active constituents 
they contain, though at no time with 
any dogn-o of accuracy (compare 
DragcndorfF, "Die chemisette Werth- 
bestimmung eintger starkwirkender 
Droguen." Rvo, St. Petersburg, 1874, 
p. 35). But with the improved methods 
of separation of alkaloids at present 
available, a much more accurate esti- 
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A USEFUX OVEN. 




Kempel's drying oven. 




mate of their therapeutic value might 
be obtained. It is suggested that some 
one select this subject as a theme for 
investigation.) 



Spanish Pharmacy is rejiorted to be 
on the downward path. Spanish phar- 
maceutical papers complain bitterly 
of hard times among the trade. Shop 
after shop is being closed, and in some 
houses the receipts have fallen to one- 
fourth of what they wen' a short time 
ago. The decline in legitimate phar- 
macy is ascribed principally to the es- 
tablishment of military pharmacies, 
and to the increase of quackery and 
the sale of nostrums. 



11 he Scientific American describes a 
simple and inexpensive contri- 
vance invented by Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, and called tne "Aladdin Cooker," 
which is recommendtd fur then Hiking 
of food, but which might Ite made of 
much use in a pharmaceutical labora- 
tory as a drying oven or hot chamber. 
By adding salt to the water a higher 
degree of heat might be attained than 
when simple water is used. The de- 
scription given is as follows: 

A, box of nine wood, I J to 3 inches 
thick, according to size of cooker; B. 
lining of tin or tinned copper, fitted 
with arm B' *of copper, through 
which the water, I>, circulates, and in 
which it is heated by the lamp, L; the 
cooking vessel, which may be of met- 
al, preferably of jxircelain or of glass; 
D, D, felt lining to cover; E, cord at- 
tached to perforated ears or ring, K, F; 
G, G, G, G, water in circulation, heated 
by lamp. I,, to about 200* F. ; H, hood 
of tin about the arm B' to concentrate 
the heat upon it; I, nut to tin hood for 
draught; J, tin guard to keep heaa 
from wood; K, faucet for drawing off 
water; L, lamp with wick | to 1 inch 
wide, according to size of cooker; M, 
orifico for thermometer; N, orifice to 
cooking vessel with screw cap, for 
thermometer; B'B'. arm 3 inches by 1 
inch deep. Rounded corners are de- 
sirable inside for facilitating cleanli- 
ness. Begin witli tepid or cold water, 
if glass vessels are made use of. 

Atropinum Sontonicum. 

A compound of atropine mid Ban- 
tonic acid is recommended by Herr 
Bombelon \Pharm. Zt-itttny, April 14th, 
p. 2Wi> as presenting advantages over 
any other salt of atropine for ophthal- 
mic purposes, a solution of it lieing 
perfectly non-irritatinir, and not liable 
to fungoid growth. The action is said 
to be mild and resemble that of 
homatropine. The mydriatic 
action equals that of atropine 
sulphate; one drop of a solution 
of 0.01 gramme in 80 grammes 
of water is sufficient to dilate the 
pupil, the dilatation disappear- 
ing in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. Atropinum san- 
tonicum is described 1 as a white, 
amorphous, non-hygroscopic 

gowder. A dilute solution may 
e prepared with cold water; 
a stronger solution requires the 
aid of a little heat. It is recom- 
mended that the solution be 
preserved in yellow-glass liot- 
tles, to avoid the formation of 
photosantouic acid under the 
influence of light, though it is 
uot yet known whether this 
change would be prejudicial. — 
Pharm. Journ. 

[We do not yet know whether 
the compound above spoken of 
is the santonate or the santoni- 
nate of atropine, the twoacids, 
santonic tutu santonimc, being 
different in pro|iei ties.— I'll). Am. 
Dhvou.J 



Terebono.- As to the value of tere- 
bene, there is a remarkable and amus- 
ing testimony, communicated to the 
Brit. Meit. Journal by Dr. Calvin G. 
Campbell. He had recommended it 
as a disinfectant, and got the follow- 
ing letter from the patient's sister 
shortly after : 

"Don't you think that you should 
have cautioned my parents as to the 
increase in their butcher s bill when 
you told us to try terebenel My sister 
took double the quantity of food. 
Nurse said : ' Since vou have used that 
stuff, 1 eat as much at one meal as I 
used to eat in a day, and quite enjoy 
it.' It must hnve some magical ef- 
fect."— CVichi. ««</ Druyy. 
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The Government Plantations in 
British India. 

It hod been announced by the Brit- 
ish Government sonie years ago that 
it was nut its intention to keep up the 
cultivation of cinchona trees longer 
than was necessary to firmlv establish 
the industry, so t\wt it mfght there- 
after be left in private hands. As 
there was no evidence that the Gov- 
ernment made any preparations to 
abandon the enterprise or to contract 
the area of Government plantations, 
Mr. I*. Mclver, of the British House of 
Commons, recently asked Government 
whether any steps had been taken to 
abandon the enterprise to private in- 
dustry. 

To this inquiry the following answer 
was made by Mr.U. Kay-Hhuttloworth, 
the Under Secretary of State for In 
din. 

I can answer my honored friend's 
questions, only reminding him that the 
Duke of Argyll, in a dispatch to the 
Government of Madras of the same 
date as that which he quotes, wrote: 
"It is clearly necessary that the Gov- 
ernment should retain the plantations 
in their own hands for tnc present. 
The time has not, therefore, arrived 
for finally deciding upon the question 
of their retention or eventual sale. As 
at present informed, however, I in- 
cline to the opinion that a portion of 
the plantations, with the manufactory, 
should remain permanently under 
Government superintendence. " 
Though it has never been the intention 
of the Indian Government to continue 
permanently in the bark trade, the 
time for withdrawing from it has been 
deferred during scientific investiga- 
tions on the subject of the production 
of a cheap febrifuge.— Chem. and 
Drugg. 
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Commercial Sulphate of Quinino. 

I» our last issue (page 91). 
■.1 1 1 ixcooixxit of tin. 1*1 huI 
Prof. E. de Vrij. in his b „ 
commercial sulphate of quinine, i 
all of which he found largely conb 
nated with cinchonidine. At the same 
time, we gave an abstract of Mr. 
Cownley's criticisms, which appeared 
to contradict de Vrij's results in many 
respects. 

Dr. tie Vrij has, since then, replied 
to these criticisms in a paper published 
in the ('hem, ami Drugg. ot May 1st. 
In this, he points out that, according to 
experiments formerly published by 
him, Hesse's test — upon which the re- 
sults of other experimenters was based 
—did not suffice to prove the al>sence 
of cinchonidine, unless the reacting 
liquids were left in contact for a much 
longer time than two hours. We pub- 
lished this test and criticisms, made 
by various experimenters at that time 
(New Re*.. 1879, US, 179, etc.). We 
will only briefly repeat the outlines of 
Hesse's process here : 

"Introduce 0.5 Gni. of sulphate of 
quinine into a test-tube containing 
1(1 C.c. of hot water (lietween 122 and 
MO* F.i, and shake well repeatedly. 
After the lapse of ten minutes, filter 
the cooled liquid into a special tube 
[called " quinometer," about T T , inch 
in diameter and about 5 inches long; 
having two graduation marks, the 
lower one corresponding to 5 C.c. 
and the next one to an additional 
Ccl until the filtrate reaches the first 
mark (at S C.c.). Then add 1 C.c. of 
ether, and finally 5 drops of water of 
ammonia. Close the quinometer with 
a cork, shake gently a few times, and 
set it aside for two hoiirx. At the end 
of this time, the ethereal solution 
floating on top must l>e found free 
from crystals when examined with a 
loupe." 

De Vrij showed afterwards, that 
when the tidies were set nsfde for 
twelve or fourteen days, even such 
samples as had appeared to be per- 
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fectly pure under Hesse's original test, 
showed a copious separation of crys- 
tals, due to cinchonidine chiefly. 

Partly basing on this modified 
od of Hesse, and upon other pro 
of separation (as tartrate), as well 
upon the optical behavior of the sam- 
ples examined, he now publishes a new 
series of results which would seem to 
justify him in adhering to his former 
statements. 

He examined 2 new samples of 
English manufacture, 2 Dutch, 5 Ger- 
man, and 3 French samples. Unfor- 
tunately, he appeared not to have had 
any American samples at his dispo- 
sal : hence we have no chance to 
y comparison as to their con- 
— when tested by the name 
The results are as follows: 
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pects. No bark is there taken until 
the trees are seven years old, and the 
system of grafting true ledger on sue 
cirubra stems is found to be very suc- 
cessful. There is a very large extent 
of ground planted with cinchona cam. 
ble of yielding bark with ten and 
eleven per cent of quinine sulphate, 
and Mr. Mundt thinks that when this 
comes into the market Ceylon planters 
will suffer. There are few estates in 
Java where they have begun to shave 
the trees, nearly all the bark sent awav 
hitherto being from from coppiced 
trees, and he anticipates that when the 
Java planters begin to shave, they will 
put on the market millions of pounds 
of bark far richer in quinine than can 
be produced in Ceylon. On the other 
hand, the absence of roads and rail- 



I.. 
11. 



Dutch. I . 
II. 



German, I ... 

II.. 
Ill 
IV. 

V.. 

French, I... 

II .. 
III. 



84.769 

83.308 

77.931 
87.575 

77.428 
78.8 
78 617 
78.066 
80.758 



9.50* 
6.942 

8.355 



0.000 12. 425 



82.597 

76.282 
73.790 



4.730 
5.730 
5 676 
8.t80 
6.816 



5.723 
10.650 

13.714 
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The 

Dr. de Vrij will undoubtedly 
further discussion of the merits of the 
several processes. It would be highly 
desirable that the examination should 
be extended— by all experimenters— 
to every brand of sulphate of quinine 
manufactured in Europe and in this 
country. 

Cinchona Cultivation in Ceylon and 
Java. 

Thk cultivation of cinchona in India 
and Ceylon has led to such consider- 
able changes in the bark market that 
any information bearing upon the 
prospects of the new sources of sup- 
ply has an especial interest at the 
present time. A late number of the 
Ceylon Observer publishes a report of 
the opinions formed in this respect 
with regard to Ceylon by Mr. Mundt, 
the president of the Java Planters' As- 
sociation, who has been making a 
tour through Ceylon and India, with 
the especial object of comparing the 
work carried on there and in Java. 
Mr. Mundt thinks that the Ceylon 
planters have not mastered the re- 
quirements and habits of the cincho- 
nas, and he says that he has seen very 
little that is really well planted, every- 
thing being done with the idea of get- 
ting returns as quickly as possible, 
rather than with a view to permanent 
results. He thinks that though the 
elevation of most Ceylon estates is too 
great for Ledgoriana, a bastard of this 
variety, a hybrid of it and the succi- 
rubra, should do well on good ground, 
but not on the deep slopes now planted 
with officinalis and succirubra. In his 
opinion a very large proportion of the 
cinchona planted on the higher estates 
will die out in the course of a few 
years, since the ground is too steep 
and the soil not sufficiently deep. The 
conditions in Java are considered to be 
more favorable as regards future pros- 

• 

• Thl» exceptionally pure sulphate of quinine ni 
prepared, at Dr. de VrlJ'a request, at the Amster- 
dam gmnine Work*, from the bluulptiate. Blsul- 
pnate of quinine fa always free from etachonidine; 
bran when an absolutely pure quinine salt la 
needed, either inedkti.ally. or to prepare pure qui- 
nine ami oulnine sulphate from, the blsulphate 
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ways in Java places that island at a 
disadvantage as compared with Cev- 
lon, where the development of an ex- 
tended railway system has provided 
great facilities for the transport of 
produce. In other respects the possi- 
bilities of extending the cultivation of 
cinchona in Java appear, however, to 
be very considerable, and Mr. Mundt 
speaks of millions of acres that would 
be available for that purpose if there 
were roads and railways in the district 
and the rate of transport was le«i ex- 
orbitant than it is; on this point he 
thinks Java can well take a lesson 
from Ceylon. But it must be remem- 
bered that there iB another point also 
to be considered, namely, the market 
to be obtained for the bark, and in re- 
gard to this the editor of the Ceylon 
Observer expresses his opinion that the 
cultivation of cinchona on half a mil- 
lion acres would have the effect of 
miblished bv swamping the world and ruining the 
edlv lead to a enterprise.— Pharm. Journ., May 1st. 
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Arekaink reported to be a constit- 
uent of betel-nut, is a colorless, vola 
tile oily alkaloid, smelling like weak 
meat broth, and having a strong alka- 
line reaction, resembles nicotine. It 
causes increased salivation, ri 
the pulse and causes purgation. 



Thalline. 

Dr. Britkeff experimented with 
thalline in 1 5 case* of pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, and typhus, and found thnt, al- 
though it is an active antipyretic, its 
effects are of short duration, the tern- 
rising soon with vigor.— 



^Lancet. 



Lanolin. 



Thk following tests for the purity of 
lanolin are given by Dr. Oscar Lieb- 
reich: 

1. A small quantity, on being heated 
in water over a water-bath, must show 
the absence of glycerin. 

2. If a solution of caustic soda lie 
added, ammonia must not be devel- 
oped. 

3. If a small amount be heated with 
water on a water-bath, the fat must 
separate in oily dnips without produc- 
ing an emulsion. If the quantity em- 
ployed be large, it must separate as a 
clear oiL 

4. With litmuB-paper the reaction 
must not be acid 

5. When well mixed with water upon 
a ground-glass plate with an iron spa- 
tula, the product must contain over 
L00J of water and the mass be sticky 
and paste-like, adhering to the spatula; 
if impure, the mass will have a soap 
like smoothness from which the spatula 
readily glides. 

6. On exiKisurc, the surface of lano- 
lin and lanolin-salves become dark- 
ened, owing to escape of water and not 
to decomposition. 

7. It never becomes rancid and its 
odor should remind one of wool— Br. 
Med. Jour. 
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ADAMS' PAPER COILS. 

Oums time ago. a now method of 
O estimating water and fat in milk 
was published Dy Adams, and this has 
been found so reliable and practical 
that it in at present in extenBive use. 
Since it is applicable, not only to milk, 
but to many other determinations 
where a certain constituent of a mix- 
ture has to be extracted with a volatile 
solvent, it deserves to become more 
generally known. Its chief feature is 
a small coil of narrow, rather stout 
filtering-paper, completely deprived of 
any substance soluble in moderately 
dilute acids, as well as of all traces of 
fat. A sample of the milk to be tested 
is poured on the upper edge of the coil, 
and the weight of tne latter, in a dry 
condition, having previously been as- 
certained, it is only necessary to dry it 
to a constant weight, in order to find 
the percentage of water. Dy extract- 
ing it then with ethor t and again 
weighing, the loss will indicate the 
amount of fat. 

Although the process lias not been 
very long in use, it has found so many 
supporters that it may be considered 
as being firmly established. It was not 
to be expected, however, that it was 
not capable of improvement, and the 
following abstract of a paper (in The 
Analyst, April, 1886) by A. H. Allen 
and W. Cnattaway points out how 
such improvement can be made : 

The authors say: 

" Wo roll up with tho paper a piece 
of string previously boiled with water 
containing a little sodium carbonate 
(in order to remove size, etc.), which 
serves to keep the concentric folds of 
the coil from contact with each other. 
We also tie on to the lower end of tho 
coil a piece of filter-paper about 34 
inches in diameter. This is made of 
thinner paper than the coil itself, and 
is pleated round the Bides of the coil, 
somewhat after the manner in which 
a dispenser fold the cap of the cork of 
a bottle of medicine. This device pro- 
vides the coil with a bottom, and en- 
ables us to deliver 5 C.c. of milk as fast 
as it will run from the measuring pi- 
pette on to the upper end of tho coil, 
which should, meanwhile, be suspend- 
ed from a suitable support. In this 
manner the necessity of weighing tho 
milk absorbed by tho coil is wholly 
n voided. 

As the novelty attaching to our mode 
of operating really lies in the construc- 
tion of the paper coil, it is desirable to 
describe the method of making it in 
more detail. 

The strip of paper we employ is of 
the same dimensions and quality as 
that used by Mr. Adams; but each 
concentric ring of paper in the coil 
is kept equidistant from the next by 
means of a piece of string, which is 
threaded down either side of the pa- 
per, about half an inch from the edge, 
as shown in the accompanying sketch. 
It will be seen that there is a loop, 
formed by knotting the doublod string, 
which loop protrudes from the centre 
of the coil when finished, and is use- 
ful for hanging it up while being 
charged with milk, and . during the 
subsequent process of drying. 

A small glass rod (or other suitable 
article) is used to roll the paper upon, 
the rolling being commenced at the 
loop-end of the strip. When the coil 
has been rolled as far as the last holes 
in the paper (BB), the two end.-, of the 
siring are tied in a knot as close to the 
paper as possible. A hole is then made 
through the centre of the paper, im- 
mediately under the knot, and of suffi- 
cient size to allow the knot to go 
through. The winding of the remain- 
ing three inches of the paper is then 
completed, and a pleated cap of filtering 
paper placed over the bottom of the 
coil. A hole is made through this cap 
at the side, iuat where the knot occurs. 
The ends of tho string are threaded 
through this hole, and the cap and 



coil are then secured by merely tying 
the two ends of the string round tbe cap. 
The finished coil has a diameter of J 
inch, and can then be extracted with 
ether in the usual way, to remove 
traces of resin, etc. 

The advantages we claim for the 
coils made in the foregoing manner, 
specimens of which we produce, are as 
follows: 

The concentric folds of paper being 
kept separate by the string, the full 
extent of surface is exposed, and the 
process of drying is correspondingly 
facilitated. 

The cap of filter paper at the bot tom, 
aided by tho obstruction produced by 
the string, renders it possible to pour 
the milk at once on to the open end of 
the coil while it is suspended by tbe 
loon of string. 

No loss by filtration of tbe milk 
through the cap lias ever occurred to 
us. This fact enables us to dispense 
with the two weighings which militate 
so powerfully against the general 
adoption of the original mode of opera- 
tion. With the modified coils. 5 C.c. of 
the milk can tie taken up in a pipette 
and at once run on to the suspended 
coil. Tho density having been pre- 
viously observed, the weight employed 
is, of course, accurately known. 

Although in general, and when ope- 
rating on fresh milk, we consider the 
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use of a definite measure of the samplo 
has marked advantages, the uso of a 
known weight of milk is equally sim- 
ple. 

The amount to bo taken can be 
weighed in a tared tub or small beaker, 
poured on to the coil, and the vessel 
rinsed out with a few drops of water, 
which, in their turn, are added to the 
coil. The lost plan is equally available 
for sour milk, a^ weighed quantity of 
which may at once be poured on tho cen- 
tre of the coil— the modified plan hav- 
ing a marked advantage in this respect 
over the coil as originally constructed. 
If it be considered desirable to employ 
ammonia, its addition to the weighed 
quantity of milk, before pouring on to 
the coil, presents no difficulty. 

A number of coils being charged with 
milk, they can be conveniently hung 
on rows of pins in a vertical Stone's 
box, or similar receptacle, and can be 
kept there for an indefinite period. 

Lobelino. 
I>r. V. Rosen recognizes two alka- 
loids in Lobelia nicotiuntrfolia, one liq- 
uid, corresponding to tho lobelino ot>- 
tained from //. inflate, the other solid, 
crystalline, and soluble in chloroform. 
The second has also been discovered in 
L. inflala. The solid alkaloid and the 
hydrochlorate and Bulphate of lobcl- 
ine, correspond in their pharma- 
cological chararteristics and resemble 
apoinorphia in their power to cause 
vomiting. — Iju wet. 



PROTECTION FOR FLASKS 
DURING HKATING. 

DR. F. W. Dafeht recommends to 
use a small, disc-shaped frame of 
wire-gauze as a protection to flasks 
which are to be heated over a naked 
flame, and which contain liquids 
which are liable to bump and there- 
by cause the flask to break when it is 
set on tho iron ring of the retort stand 




direct. The frame consists merely of 
a ring of wire-gauze sot on edge upon 
the retort-ring, and fastened were by 
wire. This wire-cylinder serves also 
as a useful protection against mod- 
erate drafts that might affect the flame 
burning under tho flask.— Ca«r. Zeit. 

Helenin. 

Hklkniu is recommended by Dr. J. 
B. Obiol as a local application in diph- 
theria. When pure, it should be per- 
fectly white and flocculent, like the 
sulphate of quinine, with aromatic 
odor and bitter aromatic taste ; insolu- 
ble in water (to which it should im- 
part no opalescence) ; very soluble in 
alcohol and especially soluble in ether, 
the solutions being clear, colorless, and 
without sediment. 2i is soluble in oil 
of sweet almonds. Impure specimens 
are apt to be granular, heavy, yellow- 
ish, only slightly bitter, with resinous 
odor, and they sometimes render 
water opalescent and deposit a precip- 
itate from solutions in alcohol or 
ether. Another substance sometimes 
sold for helenin, said to be a deriva- 
tive of shalin, and not possessed of tho 
antiseptic properties of helenin, is 
crystalline; only slightly soluble in 
alcohol or ether, and not at all in oil 
of sweet almonds. 

Obiol first applies powdered camphor 
with the end of a finger to the diph- 
theritic process and then paints the 
surface with a solution of helenin in 
almond oil. This is at first repeated 
every four hours and quickly destroys 
the false membrane. It can be given 
intcriiolly in doses of 1| grains to 
children six years of age. The remedy 
sometimes causes Constipation.— Lan- 
cet, Apl. 10th. 

Poisoning by Vaseline. 

An English physician reports in the 
British Medical Journal two cases in 
which symptoms of poisoning followed 
the administration of half -teaspoon - 
fids of vaseline on sugar as a remedy 
for sore throat. 

In a subsequent number of the same 
journal, another physician narrates 
his experience in tbe administration of 
vaseline in large doses to cholera pa- 
tients in India, and expresses an opin- 
ion that it produced no effect whatever 
— either good or bad. 

Bonzoate of Sodium is recommend- 
ed by Stilman and Berry as preferable 
to other food peraervatives, owing to 
the fact that it is tasteless when Dure ; 
is a third more powerful than boric 
acid, and is innocuous when taken in 
small quantities for prolonged periods. 
-Lancet, ApL 10th. 
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EDITOKIAL. 

rilHK April number of The Drug- 
giitttt Circular stated that Drs. 
A. L. Loomis and F. R. S. Drake re- 
cently "instituted actions for $10,000 
damages against C. N. Crittentoti, as 
the agent for Kaskine," for libel in cir- 
culating the pamphlet advertisement 
or that nostrum, containing the allega- 
tions Uiat they had reported favorably 
on its medicinal effects. Mr. Crittenton 
was made defendant because, while for 
circulating the libel, he was equally 
liable at law with the originators of it, 
he seemed to be, at the date the 
actions were commenced, the only per- 
son able to respond in damages. Efforts 
of attorney of the plaintiffs to Hud the 
" Kaskine Company " had been inef- 
fectual, and it was presumed that Mr. 
Crittenton was not only the agent of 
the nostrum, but also its principal 
owner. A letter written to him by Dr. 
Loomis having failed to reach him per- 
sonally, the actions were begun. Upon 
learning the actual state of affairs, in 
that both Drs. Loomis and Drake pos- 
itively denied the truth of the state- 
ments of the pamphlet as to them, 
selves, Mr. Crittenton signified his 
regret that statements circulated, 
without suspicion, by his house in or- 
dinary course of business, like many 
other advertisements, should have 
placed him in the position of one circu- 
lating a libel, and upon his assurance 
that he had no interest in Kaskine be- 
yond commission in sales, that the 
contents of the advertisement had 
never been brought to his personal 



knowledge, and that the circulars 
should be destroyed and no more 
of like nature distributed by his 
house, both the plaintiffs discontinued, 
on the payments of costs, actions 
which they had commenced, not on 
account of any personal rancor toward 
Mr. Crittenton. but for the sake of 
vindicating their professional reputa- 
tions. 

It is understood thai the present 
head of the Kaskine Company has as- 
sumed his position, and indeed that 
the Company has been incorporated 
since tho circular containing the mis- 
statements as to Drs. Loomis and 
Drake wero printed, and that the cor- 
poration has not circulated, up to the 
present time, any advertisements con- 
taining the names of these gentlemen. 
The prompt disavowal of Mr. Critten- 
ton, on learning of the libellous nature 
of the advertisement, was felt by tho 
plaintiffs to bo all that could be reason- 
ably asked of him, although they wero 
advised that, technically, his ignor- 
ance or knowledge of tho acts of his 
agenta did not free him from legal 
responsibility, while it enabled them 
to Bhow the falsity of the libellous 
statements in an action against a de- 
fendant of tiuniness standing and abil- 
ity to respond in costs and damages. 
By instituting proceedings against 
such a defendant they vindicated 
themselves and signified their readi- 
ness to disprove in it the allegations 
of the owners of Kaskine. but they felt 
it would not be equitable, in view of 
the gentlemanly and reasonable expla- 
nation of his position, to subject Mr. 
C. to the large expense of defending the 
actions. 

In this condition, the matter rests 
for the present. It is of interest to 
druggists as pointing out a liability 
that may be innocently incurred 
where, even wit hout the knowledge of 
a proprietor, his agents circulate pa- 
pers containing misstatements of a 
nature, if true, to injure in profes- 
sional reputation the persons about 
whom they are made; and there can 
be little doubt, in view of the system 
of ethics adopted by all physicians, 
that to charge reputable physicians 
with recommending to the public pro- 
prietary remedies constitutes, if the 
charge be false, n libel in an action 
founded on which special damages 
need not be proved. 

|T is known to those who have proc- 
*■ ticol experience in the manufacture 
of cocaine that different lots of coca 
contain different relatiiv percentages 
of the crystallizable alkaloid cocaine 
and of an amorphous alkaloid accom- 
panying the former. There are even 
some lots of coca in which the latter is 
entirely absent. Now it would be an 
interesting problem to discover the 
relationship existing between the crys- 
talline and the amorphous alkaloid ; 
also, whether the latter is a separate 
individual or a mixture of several, and 
whether it is naturally existing in the 
leaf, or a product due to the process of 
mauufneture. The fact that there are 
two varieties of cocaine— one crystal- 
lizable, the other amorphous (assum- 



ing, for the present, that this is merely 
a variety of cocaine) — has been recog- 
nized for some time, but no special 
attention was drawn to the difference 
between the two, until Oxesel'stest was 
published (see our last, and the previous 
number). 

There is no doubt whatever that a 
pure crystallised cocaine, or any of its 
salts, is only very Blowly affected by 
permanganato of potassium, no other 
alkaloid showing the same behavior. 
On tho other hand, the amorphous 
cocaino reduces the permanganate 
more or less rapidly. Here our pres- 
ent knowledge ceases, for wo know 
practically nothing as yet about the 
nature of this "amorphous base." 
Whether it bears the same relation to 
cocaine as the amorphous and " in- 
verted " alkaloids in cinchona bark do 
to the crystallizable ones, or as hyoe- 
cine does to hyoecyamine, etc., is a 
question to be decided hereafter. For 
the present we are interested only so 
far as the therapeutic effects of the 
two varieties of cocaine are concerned. 
And here we must state that we have 
not yet learned of any observed differ- 
ences. Probably tho most competent 
olwervers, and those who used cocaine 
and its salts most frequently, never 
knew that there were modifications of 
the alkaloid, and therefore paid no 
particular attention to the kind of co- 
caine they used. It is possible that a 
difference in potency or in kind of ac- 
tion will hereafter be observed, but so 
far we do not remember having heard 
of any that could be ascribed to the 
fact that there is a crystallizable and 
au amorphous base. 

While the permanganate test, there- 
fore, enables us to prove the freedom 
of a sample of cocaine from the amor- 
phous bases, it does not follow, eo ipso, 
that the samples which did not Btand 
the test were less effective, physiologi- 
cally or therapeutically, than the crys- 
talline. It will, however, be conceded 
that when we have the choice of two 
varieties of a sulwtance — of about equal 
activity— and one of them can be ob- 
tained in a crystalline condition, while 
the other cannot, that it is the wiser 
plan to seleet tho former as giving 
more guaranties for its purity. 

The crystallized hydrochlorate of 
cocaine, CoHt.NO,.HC1.2H,0 = 375.4 
contains 9.59 per cent of water of crys- 
tallisation, when crystallized from an 
aqueous solution. It forms anhydrous 
crystals, as we learn from a recent 
F.uropean report, when crystallized 
from alcohol. Tho new British Phar- 
macopoeia gives tho formula of the salt 
without tho wator of crystallization, 
and therefore conveyed the impres- 
sion that it required the salt to bo fur- 
nished in an anhydrous condition. In 
fact, Howard and others were in the 
habit of supplying it anhydrous, 
though they also made the crystals. 
Now if a cocaine salt, which has crys- 
tallized with water, is dried and ren- 
dered anhydrous, it will be practically 
the same thing as tho same salt crys- 
tallized anhydrous from alcohol < sup- 
posing this wero possible in every 
case). Such a desiccated crystallized 
salt has been in considerable demand, 
because it has boon regarded by many 
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os a more definite and uniform start- 
ing-point for making solutions of a 
known strength, than a crystalline 
salt in which the water of crystalliza- 
tion might vary from various causes. 

When cocaine was first introduced, 
it was an unfortuuate choice to select 
the hydrochlorate as the soluble salt 
to be put into the hands of the profes- 
sion. Had the hydrobromato been se- 
lected, it would have been far prefer 
able, since this salt crystallizes with 
the greatest ease, and often in very 
long crystals. The kind of acid com- 
bined with the cocaine, in the small 
quantity used at any one time, is en- 
tirely immaterial, as it is not likely to 
modify the effect of the base in the 
least. 

WE have before spoken of the value 
that hydrochlorate of cocaine 
has as a preventive of seasickness, and 
now add that a phamaceutist of our ac- 
quaintance who Buffere from nausea 
and giddiness whenever he makes a 
journey by railroad, has found that 
his trouble is entirely avoided when 
he takes one-tenth of a grain about 
every two hours during a journey. 

The number of persons who suffer in 
this way is quite considerable, and the 
remedy is well worth a trial. 

A wording to Dr. Paul and Mr. Ger- 
rard. the enigmatical ho]*ine, 
which has puzzled the pharmaceutical, 
medical, and chemical world lately, is 
a mixture of morphine'and cocaine. 

Prof. Asa Gray, who bad been ap- 
plied to for information on American 
wild hops, and had been requested to 
obtaiu a sufficient quantity so that a 
thorough chemical study of its con- 
stituents could be made, sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Phnrm. Journal; 

"There is hardly a doubt thit all the 
hops raised in North America are ori- 
ginally from plants introduced from 
Europe. If theso will answer the pur- 
pose, it would be easy to have a suffi- 
cient quantity of American-grown 
hops sent to London ; still easier to ob- 
tain them in the London market. But 
if bops from the native Humulu* Lu- 
uu/im are desired, this, will not be easy. 
They grow, indeed, in a scattered way 
along the banks of certain streams, 
from Canada West to New Mexico, 
probably also in Arizona, but. if there, 
certainly in the secluded mountains 
only, and being dioecious, they can 
only now and then be found in fruit. 
I have myself seen the plant growing 
wild, but never in such a wav that I 
could have gathered a pound of dried 
hops. 

e ' If Messrs. Christy & Co. think such 
a sample would be of use, I will ask 
some of our Western botanists to look 
after it next summer. If it he true 
that the hop yields an alkaloid analo- 
gous to morphia, it isa nvtst unexpect- 
ed discovery." 



rpHB last number of the Berkhte der 
Deutnch. Chem. Op*. (No. 6, of 
1886), just received, contains the report 
of Prof. Ladenburg. of Kiel, on the 
chemistry of " hopeine." Samples of 
this substance, such as it had been fur- 
nished to E. Merck, of Darmstadt, by 
the London Concentrated Produce 
Company, were found to agree in every 
respect, chemically and optically, with 



morphine. It* ultimate analyst 
yielded figures which agree with those 
of morphine, but not with those of 
Williamson's hopeine. 

In our April number, jMige 70, we 
also gave the |>ercentage composition 
of the two alkaloids side by side, but 
the formula for morphine was erro- 
neously quoted with (),, instead of Oi, 
the correct figure. 

This apparently settles the cose of 
hopeine. But Dr. W. Williamson hail 
isolated (or perhaps only protended to 
have isolated ;] some of this hopeine 
from American wild hops, and himself 
supplied Dr. Ladenburg with a quan- 
tity of 0.47 Gui. or not quite 8 grains, 
which insignificant quantity is iti 
harsh contrast to the large amounts 
professedly available to the Concen- 
trated Produce Company. Prof. Ln- 
d en burg, on examining this sample 
obtained from Dr. Williamson himself, 
one of the reputed "discoverers'* of 
hojieine, found it to consist of mor- 
phine mixed with another alkaloid of 
greater solubility, the further investi- 
gation of which Prof. Ladenburg 
" naturally leaves to Dr. Williamson." 

From other sources wc have learned, 
since then, that this other alkaloid is 
cocaine. 



rFiiK following report of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted on the Slh of February last, 
has not l»-en acted ujion. as yet. owing 
to the prolonged discussions which have 
occurred upon " burning questions'' of 
more political importance. It may 
well be hoped that it will lie reached 
at some time before Congress adjourns. 
The bill does not seem to us to meet 
the just demands of the class for whom 
legislation is asked, either as regards 
the amount of pay allowed to the rank 
conferred, but it is a slight improve- 
ment in the tirst particular, and if 
the matter is kept before the attention 
of Congress, it is probable that some- 
thing better may be obtained here- 
after. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the f>ill <S. t.tlih 
to provide for the appointment of 
hospital stewards in the United 
States Army, and to fix their pay 
and allowance, have duly considered 
the same, and submit tfie following 
report : 

This bill creates two classes of huapi* 
tal stewards in the Army and fixes their 
pay and allowance. It provides that 
the first class shall be compt wed of t hose 
appointed by the Secretary of War 
and permanently attached to the Med- 
ical Department, as now provided by- 
law, who shall be entitled to $40 per 
month, the number of tlus class to lie 
determined by the Secretary of War, 
and examination as to fitness and the 
recommendation of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral to be prerequisite to an ap|H»int- 
ment to this class. 

The second class is to be compose* 1 
of those appointed by the writ ten order 
of a commanding officer upon the re- 
commendation of a medical officer, 
the pay of the class to lie $HII irt 
mont h, and in addition to the monthly 
pay of either claw they are to be en- 
titled to receive the increase pay for 
continuous service now allowed by 
law. the allowance for fuel, clothing, 
rations, quarters, etc.. to be as now 
or as may hereafter be fixed by law or 
regulation. 



Substantially the same bill was in- 
troduced in the House at the first ses- 
sion of the Forty seventh Congress, 
and it secured a favorable report (No. 
1.40.">) from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of that Ixxly, which the report 
states had already l»een recommended 
by the Surgeon-General. 

The report of the Surgeon-General 
for 1KK| invites the attention of the 
Secretary of War to "the urgent claims 
of tho hospital stewards of the Army 
to be placed, as regards pay and allow- 
ances, in a position commensurate 
with the important nature of their 
duties." 

In the opinion of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral the services of hospital stewards 
"may lie rendered more efficient and 
valuable if the qualifications requisite 
to constitute trustworthy and intelli- 
gent non-commissioned officers are 
more siilistnntially recognized." The 
bill introduced appears to be a draft 
of the one recommended by the Sur- 
geon-General in his report tor 1K84. 

Hospital stewards are called upon 
to |ierftirm peculiar duties, professional 
in their character, and of a varied and 
important nnture, involving efficiency, 
reliability, and competency. ThepoBt 
surgeon is often absent or sick, and 
the medical duties of the post at such 
times devolve upon the hospital stew- 
ard, who is required to be an experi- 
enced apothecary or druggist, possess- 
ed of practical knowledge of applying 
leeches, bandages, dressing wounds, 
caring for the sick, and preparing food, 
in addition to thepcrformance of other 
arduous labor. The hospital steward 
must 1k> a good clerk, an efficient drug- 
gist, a thorough nurse, a good dentist, 
and a practical cook — five important 
occupations combined in one man, 
which would seem to call for compen- 
sation equal, at least, to that received 
by the subordinates of the other Btaff 
officers, and approximating that of 
Navy apothecaries, whose duties are 
identical with hospital stewards, and 
who receive *fi<) per month for work 
less arduous than that |>erformed by 
hospital stewards. 

In view of these facts and the rc> 
peated recommendations of the Sur- 
geou-Geneml. your committee report 
the bill (S. 1,119) back, amended by 
striking out the word "fifty " in linn 
two of section two. and inserting in 
place thereof the word "forty." and 
in line three of the same section strike 
out the word " twenty-five " and insert 
in place thereof the word "thirty." 
and as thus amended your committee 
respectfully recommend the passage 
of the bill. 



Tllo amend chapter five hundred and 
A two of the laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, entitled " An 
act governing the sole of drugs and 
poisons in the county of Kings, state 
of New York." * 

The People of the Slide of Xew York, 
rcprfm'nlnl in Sriutle and Atucrmblg, do 
enact #m folloirx : 

Suction 1. Section first, chapter five 
hundred and two of the laws of eigh- 
U«en hundred and seventy-nine, is 
hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows : 

i 1. It shall be unlawful from and 
after the first day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine, for any |>erson. unless a regis- 
tered pharmacist, witlnn the meaning of 
this act. to open or conduct any phar- 
macy or store for retailing, dispensing 
or compounding medicines or poisons, 
or for any one not a registered pharma- 
cist, or reoistered (iKnistaut /tliannnnxt. 
to prepare physicians' prescriptions.ex- 
cept under the imm-liate su|>er vision 
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of a registered pharmacist,™- register™! 
assistant pharmacist, in the county Of 

i Section second whereby amend- 
ed bo om to read M follows: 

% 2. Any person, in order to be re- 
gistered, shall be either a graduate in 
pharmacy, a graduate in medicine, or 
a licentiate in pharmacy, or sliall hare 
jxissed a satisfactory exit mi nation be- 
fore the board of pharmacy of the 
county of Kings, and receiretl from 
them a certific<ite of qualification fur 
either that of pharmacist, which shall 
entitle the person to act as princijml, 
or that of assistant pharmacist, which 
shall only entitle the person to com- 
pound medicines and physicians' pre- 
scriptions, and dispense drugs, mrtli- 
cines and poisons under the direction 
of a registered pharmacist. Licentiates 
of other baartlsof pharmacy, or legally 
constitute*! jtliarmaceuticaloodies, may 
be registered by the Issird of pharmacy 
of the county of Kings, ij said Istaril 
deem such action pro^sr. 

\ 3. Section third is hereby amended 
so as to read iw follows: 

$ 3. Graduates of pharmacy and 
graduates of medicine, under the re- 
quirements of this act. must have had 
at least four years' practical experi- 
ence in stores where precriptions of 
medical practitioners have been com- 
pounded, and have obtained a diploma 
from some legally constituted college 
of pharmacy or medicine. Licentiates 
in pharmacy must have had More ex- 
amination tour years' practical experi- 
ence in stores where prescriptions of 
medical practitioners have been pre- 
pared, and shall have passed a satis- 
factory examination betore the board 
of pharmacy of the county of Kings, 
or before any other board of pharmacy 
or legally const it nteil pharmaceutical 
body recognized by the l>oard of phar- 
macy of the county of Kings. 

§ 4. Section four is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

$ 4. The board of pharmacy of the 
county of Kings shall consist of five 
members, two of whom shall be phar- 
macists qualified for registration as 
aforesaid, to be elected by the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical Society, at a 
special meeting to called, for the 
purpose, within two weeks after the 
passage of this act; two practitioners 
of medicine to In) elected by the medi- 
cal society of the county of Kings, at 
its next stated meeting after the pas- 
sage of this act, nnd a pharmacist, 
who shall also be a secretary of the 
board, to be elected by the joint ballot 
of the members elected as herein pro- 
vided for. Such officer shall tn> elected 
triennially thereafter in a similar man- 
ner. The members of the bo.ird shall 
within thirty days after their election 
as aforesaid, individually take and 
subscribe before the clerk of the county 
of Kings an oath faithfully and impar- 
tially U>dtw"hargethedutiespreseribed # 
for them by this act. They shall hold ' 
office for the term of three years, and 
until their successors are duly elected 
and qualified, and in case of vacancy, 
it shall be tilled in manner herein pro- 
vided, to wit: within ninety days of 
its occurrence the Issly which elected 
the pt*rson whose place is to be filled 
shall elect his successor at a meeting, 
the purjsjrt of which due notice sliall 
Ih; giren. 

The board shall organize by the elec- 
tion of a president to serve for the full 
term. The board shall meet at least 
once every three months, and three 
members shall constitute a quorum. 
The duties of the board shall be to ex- 
amine and register pharmacists and 
assistant pharmacists in the regular 
order of their application, to transact 
all business pertaining U> the legal reg- 
ulation of the practice of pharmacy in 
said county, and to examine into and 
adjudicate* upon all c;iscs of alleged 
abuse, fraud, malpractice, or incom- 
petence, fo make xuch rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with the laws of 



this state, as it may find necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this 
act, and it shall be competent for the 
said board, by a vote of three-fifths of 
its members, to suspend or revoke the 
registration of any practising pharma- 
cist, or assistant pharmacist, after due 
notice nnd trial before said board. It 
shall be the duty of all persons not ex- 
empt therefrom by the provisions of 
this act to appear and apply for exam- 
ination within ninety days after the 
organization of the board. And any 
pei-son so applying shall furnish to the 
board satisfactory evidence that ho has 
had at least four years' experience in 
the compounding of physicians' pre- 
scriptions and in the general duties of 
pharmacy, and shall pay to the secre- 
tary of the board a fee of five dollars. 



And should he pass 
satisfactorily, he shall be furaish»-d 
with a certificate as to his competency 
ond qualifications, signed by the mein- 
Imth of thu board of pharmacy, which 
certificate shall be his warrant for 
registration. All persons registered by 
this board shall, upon payment of the 
prescrilied fee, receive from this Ixxird 
a certificate of registration, and stwh 
certificate of registration shall be con- 
spicuously displayed in the store or 
jtlace where the person holding the same 
is engaged. In case of failure to pass 
a satisfactory examination, he shall Is? 
granted a second examination without 
the payment of further fee; provided 
he present himself for re-exami nation 
within six months. 

i 5. Section nine is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

J 9. Any person who shall attempt 
to procure registration for himself, or 
for any other person under this act, by 
making or causing to bo made any 
false representation, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. Any registered pharmacist 
who shall permit the compounding 
and dispensing of prescriptionsof med- 
ical practitioners in his store or place 
of business, by any person or iwrsons 
not registered except under the imme- 
diate supervision of a registered phar- 
macist, or registered assistant pharma- 
cist, or any person not registered who 
Bhall keep open shop for the retailing 
or disiH'using of medicines or poisons, 
or any person not registered icho sells, 
compounds or disjienses drugs, medi- 
cines, or jxiixonx, or prefxtres physi- 
dans' prescriptions, except under ' the 



imineifiate 



ifiemsion 



'J n registeretl 



pharmacist or registered assistant 
pharmacist, or any person who shall 
fraudulently represent himself to be 
registered, or any registered pharma- 
cist or dealer in medicine who shall 
fail to comply with the regulations and 

grovisions of this act, in relation to re- 
ijlingand dispensing of poisons, shall, 
for every such offense, he deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof be liable to a penal- 
ty not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

$ (t. All precious acts and /strts of 
acts relating to the practice of phar- 
macy or the sale of nwdicines or pot- 
x.inx in th° county of Kings, inconsis- 
tent or conflicting' with this act, or the 
act hereby amended, are hereby re- 
l>etilcfl, 

$ 7. This act sliall take effect immnli- 
ately. 



A Reward of 5.000 rupees [equiva- 
lent, at the present rate of exchange, to 



about 375 pounds sterling] has 
offered by the Government of India for 
the discovery of any pnrcess that will 
render salt unfit for human consump- 
tion, while still leaving it fit for use 
for cattle, as manure, or for industrial 
pur|H»ses. A collection of papers on 
the subn e t can be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Revenue Department of 
the India office. St. .lames Park, Lon- 
don, S. W. (Chem. and Drugg.) 
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The Senate of France offers a prise 
of from 25,000 to 50.000 francs for the 
discovery of the best practical method 
for ascertaining the toxic principles 
and impurities iobe found in " vinic" 
alcohol. 

The Union Pharmaceutique states 
that, in a perfectly serious advertise- 
ment, a French oyster dealer offers 
for sole both ferruginous oysters and 
tar oysters. 

Mr. Walter H. Dodd, L.R.C.P., ex- 
presses, in a letter to the British Medi- 
cal Journal, his surprise at the result 
of an attempt to make terebene by 
shaking together one part of sulphuric 
acid and five parts of turpentine in n 
closely corked bottle. He did not 
succeed in producing terebene, but he 
made a first class explosion, and was 
relieved of any economical scruples re- 
specting the quality of the clothing he 



A series of experiments by Sir W. 
Roberts on the influence of food-acces- 
sories on digestion is reported in the 
Nineteenth Century. One of the most 
unexpected results of these experi- 
ments was the discovery that beef-tea 
has a powerful retarding effect on 
stomach digestion, as much so as a 
infusion of tea. Further researches 
appear to show that this retarding ef- 
fect of beef-tea is due to the salt* of 
the organic acids contained in it. 
Beef tea contains but very little nutri- 
tive properties, and must be looked 
upon rather as a stimulant than as a 
nutrient; but it is nevertheless very 



Preservation of Sa hoy late of Sodium. 

Ik salicylate of sodium is exposed, 
for some time, to the light, in a white 
glass, the exposed portion will acquire 

At the same time it will have lost its 
faintly acid reaction, and will yield a 
adored solution. On the other hand, 
the portion which had not been ex- 
posed will have remained unaltered, 
pnsluce a colorless solution, and have 
a slight acid reaction. 

This is the experience reported by 
different observers, and has recently 
been again pointed out by a correspon- 
dent of the Pharm. Centralhalle. 

It appears, therefore, that salicylate 
of sodium should be protected from 
light. And as it is hygroscopic, it 
should also be protected against damp- 
ness. 

Reaction of Chlorate of Potassium 
with Chloral. 

When 165 grammes of chloral hy- 
drate and 37.43 grammes of potassium 
chlorate are finely powdered and ex- 
posed to direct sunlight in a flask fitted 
with a reflux condenser, a reaction 
soon begins with great rise of tempe- 
rature, and the flask must be cooled 
by immersion in cold water. Chlo- 
rine, phosgene gas, carbonic anhy- 
dride, and chloroform are given off. 
In four dayB the reaction is complete, 
and a separation of crystals takes 
place which may be increased by sur- 
rounding the flask with ice. The 
whole is then filtered and washed with 
absolute alcohol. Water is added to 
the alcoholic solution, which then 
yields on evaporation very pure hydro- 
gen potassium trichloracetate. A 
small quantity of perchlorethane is 
also formed in the reaction.- -Ber. D. 
Ch. Ges., 18. 333«, and Pharm. Journ. 

A German linguistic purist, who 
objects to the nnme " Apotheker " as 
being of foreign origin, suggests that 
it be replaced by the following title, 
which expresses the functions of an 
npothecury in a brief and concise man- 
ner: " (jesunilheitswiederherstellungs- 
m ittelzusam menmischungskundiger, ' 
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Semi- Annual Report on Drugs and 
Chemicals. 

(From Gehe & Co.'s Trade Circular 
for April, 1K80.) 

Acetone, which is used in the manu- 
facture of chloroform and iodoform, 
has advanced about 25:. 

Aconitine. — In a previous issue, we 
have quoted an abstract from a pa|)er 
by Buntzen and Madscn on the aconi- 
tines of the market, in which tho crys- 
talline aconitine of Gehe & Co. was re- 
ported to be the most active prepara- 
tion now on the market, even exceeding 
that prepared by Duquesnel's pro- 

CJehe & Co. luive been askod to com- 
municate their process of manufacture 
to the International Pharmacopoeia 
Committed, but it appears from what 
they say in their Trade Circular that 
they are not willing to give every de- 
tail of it, which is to be regretted, as 
the knowledge of the process would, 
perhaps, help to throw a better light on 
the whole chemistry of aconite. Gehe 
& Co. express themselves as follows: 

" We have already, on a previous 
occasion, made the public announce- 
ment that our process is mainly based 
on that of Duquesncl. with this differ- 
ence, that we use oxalic instead of tar- 
taric acid in the first extraction. 
Nevertheless, the saying 'si duo faci- 
unt idem, non est idem' is particularly 
true in the case of the manufacture of 
aconitine. The cause of difference 
lies in the different oliwervation of the 
necessary pn«cautions. The chief con- 
ditions for obtaining a satisfactory 
product are, avoidance of any tempe- 
rature over 78 C. (172.4° F.) when 
distilling off the alcohol, and over 50 
C. 022' F.) when working with aque- 
ous liquids ; also avoidance of any ex- 
cess of acids or bases. To carry this 
out, it is necessary to employ the most 
perfect technical means, that is, the 
vacuum process at every stage of the 
operation. But such apparatus has. 
up to the present, not been an obliga- 
tory utensil in the laboratories of 
pharmacists, and it is for the latter 
that the process is to be given " [in the 
International Phnrmacopojia. These 
last words we supplement ourselves, 
as they were evidently intended. We 
d«-sire to say, however, that it is by no 
means the object of this or any other 
Pharmacopoeia Committee to intro- 
duce a process of this kind into the 
pharmacopoeia for tho purpose of hav- 
ing every pharmacist prepare the arti- 
cle himself, but as a means of helping 
to ffirv a precise definition of the kind 
of alkaloid which it is intended to 
make officinal. As long as it is im- 
possible to give unmistakable and 
sharp differences between the differ- 
ent acouitines, as obtained by different 
processes, so that each could be clearly 
distinguished by tests from the other, 
it will be absolutely necessary to know 
the exact process by which it is ob- 
tained. In such a powerful drug as 
aconitine (or for that matter, others, 
like digitaline, curarine, etc.), it is not 
enough to know or to designate tho 
name of the manufacturer ("Merck,"' 
"Gehe At Co.," "Duquosnel," " Nati- 
velle," etc.) behind the name of the 
article. The physician, as well as the 
pharmacist, should bo given every 
chance to control the identity of the 
substance, as the name of the maker 
(no matter how great his present rep- 
utation may be) is not an infallible 
guaranty that tho quality or strength 
of the article will always continue to 
be the same in the future]. 

Adonidiue, used as a substitute of 
digitaline, and reported to be much 
more prompt in its action, has been 
much used m spite of its high price. 

Agaric of the Inarch.— Only a mod- 
erate supply reached Hamburg last 
year from Russia, and the price ad- 
vanced considerably. [In this country 
it is scarcely at all used, except, per- 



haps, as an ingrediont in Warburg's 
Tincture.] 

Agaricin, the active principle ex- 
tracted from the preceding, and which 
is in reality an acid (agaric acid), has 
been in increased demand, being one 
of the most effective remedies, either 
alone or in conjunction with atropine, 
to stop the exhausting perspiration of 
consumptives and other abnormal 
sweat.-!. Gehe& Co. say that the dose 
should begin at 0.005 Gui.. or about 
,y grain, and should not be carried 
higher than 0.015 Gm„ or i grain. 
[This is correct, but it should be added 
that a dose even considerably above \ 
grain is not poisonous, but merely less 
effective for the purpose for which it is 
given. Compare our last number. Any 
agaricin, however, which is not de- 
prived of the red resin, and therefore 
has not a pure white color, must be 
used with some caution, as the red 
resin is a powerful cathartic] 

Aluminium Metal.— The reduction 
of metallic magnesium to one-fifth of 
its previous pnee promises to be fol- 
lowed by a similar reduction in the 
price of this metal. Its wide applica- 
bility is, perhaps, not even appreciated. 
Among other practical uses, it is likely 
to be employed for coining: in fact, 
the proposition has already been made 
in Germany to supplant all nickel 
currency by one made of 100 parts of 
aluminium and 5 of silver. This alloy 
is entirely white, does not oxidize in 
tho air, and has a brilliant lustre. 

Antipyrin may now be considered 
as one of the staple remedies. Gehe 
& Co. have previously reported its 
consumption, compared with that of 
quinine, to be in the proportion as 1 to 
5, and they still maintain that this is 
correct. [This may be true of Ger- 
many or the continent of Europe, but 
it is an exaggerated proportion so far 
as this country is concerned, though 
very considerable quantities are con- 
sumed here.] 

Araroba has been in active demand, 
both in the form of Goa powder and 
for the preparation of enrysarobin. 
It is the general experience of all who 
havo to handle this drug, that every 
person who is compelled to be near it 
when it is run through a mill or sifting 
apparatus suffers from inflammation 
of the conjunctiva for two or three 
dayB. On the other hand, the sup- 
posed active principle of Goa powder, 
namely, chrysarobin, does not, by any 
means, affect the eyes in the same 
severe manner; and it is only in very 
sensitive persons that it exhibits sucn 
effects. It seems, therefore, that 
chrysarobin is not the real active prin- 
ciple of araroba. Dr. Lesser has 
experimented with the mother-liquid, 
left behind when araroba is extracted 
by boiling benzol, and the chrysarobin 
has crystallized out. On evaporating 
the mother-liquor, he obtained ah 
amorphous substance, which was 
found to be much more active, derma- 
tologically, than chrysarobin. 

Belladonna Root. —Gehe & Co. state 
that they found it difficult to procure 
the Hungarian Belladonna root neces- 
sary for their atropine manufacture. 
Japanese Belladonna root (from Sco> 
polia japonica) is also in the market. 
This contains two alkaloids, rotnine 
and ncojMtline. of which the latter is 
sometimes asked for. 

Bismuth. — The steadiness in the 
price of this metal apj>ears to prove 
that the new Australian production, 
regarding the extent of which no re- 
liable information can be obtained, 
has l*?en pooled with the Bolivian and 
Saxon output. 

Bismuth Pejitonate, a new com- 
pound (of doubtful vitality, in our 
opinion), is preiKtred so as to contain 
:( . of oxide of bismuth. 

Borax.— The great fall in the price 
of this artic le in Germany and other 
continental countries is due to tho 
large extension of borax manufacture 
in Hamburg, from the crude borate 



of calcium imported from Chili. The 
bomric acid of Tuscany, which is the 
source of borax for the English and 
French manufacturers, has, in conse- 
quence of this, also beeu reduced in 
price, and borax has even been com- 
menced to be manufactured in Tuscany 
itself. California borax has ceased to 
have any importance for the European 
market. 

Boric Acid. — This acid is now used 
in considerable quantities, in Norway, 
as a preservative substance for fish 

1 herring). Powdered boric acid is 
mixed with salt, in the proportion of 

2 parts of the former to 1 part of the 
latter. The fresh herrings are packed 
in caskB or kcgB precisely like salt- 
herrings, and each layer is sprinkled 
with the salt mixture. When thecask 
is full, and has been made tight, it is 
filled with a solution of pure boric acid. 
For a keg of herring 2i lbs. of boric 
acid and 5 lbs. of salt are required as 
material for sprinkling between the 
layers, and about 10 ounces of boric 
acid for making the brine. The cost of 
pickling 800 to 1,000 herrings is only 
about 75 conts per cask or keg. 

Caffeine has found increased con- 
sumption, and is lower in price than 
before, although the material from 
which it is prepared is more exten- 
sive. Good tea is dear, and inferior 
tea does not pay the cost of working. 
It is, therefore, important that, lie- 
sides the four different former sources 
of caffeine— viz.. coffee with about 

I per cent, mate with } per cent, tea 
with 1, 2 or more per cent, and guarana 
with 5 or more per cent— there is now 
a fifth one available, namely, the kola- 
nut, which contains, besides theo- 
bromine, about 3 per cent of caffeine, 
which is very easily extracted. 

Calabar Beans have become scarce, 
since large quantities are consumed in 
the manufacture of physostigmine. 

Cardamoms. — The large arrivals of 
cardamoms, particularly from Ceylon, 
which produces now not only the ' ' long 
cardamom,'* but also large quantities 
of the short Malabar variety, had the 
effect of depressing the price, so that 
it was at the end of the year 1885 only 
about half of what it had been in the 
beginning of 1884. 

Cnrnauba Wax.— Tho importation 
of this Brazilian product at Hamburg 
has been 400,000 lbs. during the last 
year, against only 50,000 lbs. during 
the preceding year. 

Chloroform. — As is well known, the 
new process of manufacturing chloro- 
form consists in the substitution of 
acetone for alcohol, only 7 parte of the 
former being required in place of 

II parts of alcohol. Nevertheless, the 
old process (with alcohol) is still fol- 
lowed, as the price of alcohol [in Ger- 
many there is no duty collected on 
alcohol used for manufacturing pur- 
poses, whore the alcohol does not enter, 
as such, into the product] is so low 
that it does not pay to use acetone. 
[The same is the case in England at the 
present time.] 

Chrysarobin. — Regarding the di- 
minished therapeutic efficacy of this 
remedy, and its probable cause, see 
Araroba. 

Cinchona Bark has experienced a 
series of fluctuations which have not 
been felt by the general phamuiceuti- 
cal pubUc so much as by the manufac- 
turers of quinine. After the price, per 
unit, ha<l fallen in June to 4-41 pence, 
it rose in July to 5 or 6d, chiefly in con- 
sequence of heavy purchases of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who tried to force 
up the price of the bark, while they 
kept the price of quinine at almost the 
same level, their object being to pre- 
vent the importation of European 
quinine. Further, subsequent large 
purchases raised the unit to 7, 8, and 
even 84. pence. The consequence of 
this was that immense quantities of 
Cevlon bark were thrown upon the 
market, not less than 1,552,121 lbs. 
being delivered in London in the last 
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three months of 1885, against 1,890,781 
lbs. and 1. 84:1.124 11*. in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding two 
years. Up to February 15th of tho 

E resent year, the shipment* of Ceylon 
ark amount to 5,753.3458 lbs., against 
3,731,782 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. Nevertheless, every con- 
signment found ready purchasers. Al- 
though it his repeatedly been stated 
that the liad financial results of cin- 
chona plantations in Ceylon would re- 
sult in a great contraction of thiB en- 
terprise, yet every year brings larger 
quantities of the bark. Hence it ap- 
pears that no great reliance can be 
placed on these rumors. Increased 
shipments of superior hark have also 
been made from other directions, par- 
ticularly from Java. Colombia is also 
expected again to furnish larger quan- 
tities, both of naturally -grown and of 
cultivated Calisaya bark, satisfactory 
specimens of the latter having already 
reached the London market. 

Cormitine — a principle extracted 
from ergot by Dr. Robert (Am. Dkuu., 
1685, 25) has been in some demand. 
(No further positive reports as to its 
therapeutic effects have come to our 
knowledge.] It has the remarkable 
property ( which it shares with Tanrets 
ergotimne) that it is rendered deep 
sky-blue by sulphuric acid. 

Coto Bark— The true Coto bark is 
no longer obtainable, according to the 
assurance of the present importer. 
The para-coto bark, however, iB still 
available in sufficient quantity. 

Cubebs. — Oehe & Co. believe that 
the so-called false cubebs which have 
made their appearance upon the mar- 
ket, and about which a good deal has 
lately been written, are probably noth- 
ing else but unripe cubebs collected 
in different states of development. In 
the previous report (see Am. Druo., 
1S85. p. 212) it was stated that when 
genuine cubebs are ground in a mortar 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, they 
acquire a carmine color, while spuri- 
ous cubebs take a reddish-brown to 
browish-red tint. [We added the re- 
mark at that time that this reaction, 
as a means of distinguishing between 
the different kinds of cubebs, needed 
confirmation.] Geho & Co. now state 
that the reaction depends upon the 
amount of cubebin present. This is 
contained in the inner portion of tho 
fruit, aud is mora abundant in unripe 
than in ripe fruit. The riper the seeds 
become, the more does the cubebin ap- 
pear to diminish, while the amount of 
starch increases. Hence very ripe, 
though genuine cubebs will probably 
not give the reaction at all. A decoc- 
tion of cubebs will always turn 
blue with tincture of iodine, as the 
fruit always contain more or less 
starch. Unripe fruit, however, will be 
colored less intensely, as they contain 
a smaller amount. 

The consumption of cubobs appears 
to be constantly on the increase. 
Nothing reliable, however, can be 
learned about the expected crop. The 
quality of the drug leaves much to be 
desired. 

C'och Iaxiccs have been, for a year 
past, an important article, particular- 
ly for Hamburg, where the imports of 
the three kinds now distinguished in 
the market— viz.. Bolivian, Peruvian 
(Lima), and Truxillo leaves— concen- 
trate themselves. The Truxillo leaves 
have a handsome color, but are usu- 
ally badly broken up, and are not liked 
by manufacturers of cocaine. Now 
York imported during 1885, 285,000 
lbs. of coca, of which 225,000 lbs. were 
consumed. 

Cocaitie. — Messrs. Qehe & Co. only 
confirm what is well known from 
other sources, namely, that the good 
effects produced by cocaine in curing 
the morphine habit are counterbalanc- 
ed by the fact that cocamania very 
often takes the place of morpliiomania. 

Codeine is ' gradually declining. 
Heretofore there was a regular see-saw 



between the price of morphine and co- 
deine, either the one or the other 
being temporarily the most valuable, 
while the other almost sank to the po- 
sition of a by-product. At present, 
the relation is quite anomalous. With 
the falling of the price of codeine, 
morphine lias not only not advanced, 
but has even receded in price likewise. 

Ergotinine. — Its reaction with sul- 
phuric acid (deep sky-blue color) has 
been mentioned under comutine. 

Extracts, Fluid. -It is remarkable 
that Geho & Co., Merck, and many 
other prominent houses appear to 
know only a limited number of the 
fluid extracts prepared in this coun- 
try, while the most important ones 
they seem to be ignorant of. Their 
knowledge of the whole subject seems 
to lie still fragmentary, and even the 
names of some of the drugs are given 
incorrectly. 

Extracts, " Pasteurized."— Gehe & 
Co. make a remarkable statement. 
They make the announcement that the 
process of "Pasteurizing" has been 
employed by them from tho very be- 
ginning of their manufacture of solid 
extracts, in this way, that the liquid 
extract obtained by exhausting the 
drugs at a low temperature was ra- 
pidly heated to 100 C. (212' F.(. with 
exposure to air, and afterwards evac- 
uated in vacuo. This process insured 
in most cases the stability and keeping 
qualities of the product. [Of course, 
the heat employed causes the etiagula- 
tion of pectin bodies and other sub- 
stances wnich are usually the cause of 
fungoid growth or fermentative pro- 
cesses. It is a question, however, 
whether certain drugs containing deli- 
cate alkaloids, such as belladonna, 
aconite, digitalis, etc., will stand this 
process without some loss of active 
material. In this country we avoid 
the use of heat as much as possible, 
and endeavor to exclude the mucila- 
ginous and poctin-like bodies by select- 
ing a menstruum wh ich will leave them 
behind as much as possible, whdo 
it will extract the active principles. 1 

(iuartina arrives only occasion- 
ally, and in small lots. It is not likely 
that it will be cheaper during the pres- 
ent year. 

Gum Arabic. — The best medicinal 
varieties have become quite scarce and 
dear. While 855 seroons were in first 
hands in Trieste at the beginning of 
1885, only 8 seroons were reported to 
be on hand in January, 188C. 

All sorts of East Indian and other 
varieties of gums, which were thought 
to bo serviceable as a substitute for 
gum arabic. have been thrown on the 
market, though only the easily soluble 
kinds found purchasers. 

Gum Senegal has also correspond- 
ingly increased in price. 

tiippuric Acid.— This acid was in 
active demand, not only in the free 
state, but also in its combination with 
lithium, sodium, and calcium. It is 
highly extolled by French physicians 
ns a solvent of urates in articular 
rheumatism. 

Iceland Moss. — The collection of Ice- 
land moss in the Riesengebirge (moun- 
tain chain between Bohemia and 
Silesia) has been forbidden, or at least 
restricted, to prevent damage to the 
forests. 

Ichthyol.— This name is now applied 
by Oehe Sc Co. to the ammonium salt 
("sulpho-ichthyolate of ammonium ") 
of the orginal acid substance, intro- 
duced as ichthyol. For some time 
past, they prepared the latter as a 
sodium salt, and also called it ichthyol. 
It has been ascertained that the am- 
monium salt is preferable. 

Kamala has been scarce and of 
very poor condition. It has been im- 
possible to obtain any that would come 
up to tho pharmacopceial requirements 
(Pharm. Germ., 6* of ash; the U. S. 
Ph. allows 8J. but we have reason to 
know that even this is far from being 
attainable). 



Kefyr.— The demand for this Cauca- 
sian milk-ferment has increased. The 
best quality, known as " Bulgaraky," is 
not alwayB attainable: hence other 
sorts have to be often used, which are. 
however, also cf good quality, for in- 
stance that known as Cbulamsky. 

Kola Nuts. — Heretofore these nuts 
were obtainable in London only as a 
curiosity or in small lots. A consign- 
ment of them is expected to arrive 
shortly at Hamburg. It is already 
well known that these "nuts" com- 
bine the properties of tea and cacao, 
and are likely to form an important 
article of African export in the future. 

Lithium Carbonate.— The prepara- 
tion of lithium salts from lepidolite, 
which contains silicate of lithium and 
aluminium, iB a difficult operation, 
which is the reason that but few chem- 
ical works undertake the manufacture. 
In Germany there iB only one locality 
where the mineral is mined; but tins 
does not furnish enough, particularly 
as only a tolerably pure mineral pays 
working. Henco' outside localities 
had to lie drawn upon, particularly a 
a mine in Moravia, which has entailed 
considerable expense. At present, the 
most generally demanded salt, namely, 
the carbonate of lithium cannot be 
obtained in sufficient quantities at all, 
and higher prices must certainly be 
expected (indeed, they have already 
. commenced). 

Lycoptxlium is quite scarce, and 
stocks are likely to be exhausted to- 
wards the end of summer. 

Magnesium. — The revolution in the 
process of manufacturing this metal, 
for which metallic sodium heretofore 
formed the starting-point, has reduced 
the former cost to one-sixth. It is 
now prepared in Bremen by electro- 
lysis under Graetzel's patent. In con- 
sequence of this, its application in the 
arts will be very largely increased, and 
it will particularly serve as a most ef- 
fective illuminating agent, rivalling in 
cheapness the more expensive light- 
giving sulwtances or agents. 

Milk-miyar.— The manufacture of 
sugar of milk in Germany has become 
firmly established, and promises an 
increased output in the near future. 

Xaplithaltn, recrystallized.— The em- 
ployment of this substance as an inter- 
nal medicine, originated by Rossbach, 
is constantly increasing. It is best 
administered in the form of tritura- 
tion with sugar, flavored with oil of 
lemon. According to the Journal de 
Midi-cine, the usual doses are, in ca- 
tarrh of the stomach and intestines, 8 
to 80 grains daily; in diarrhoea of in- 
fants. 1} grains every two hours; in 
typhoid and tuberculous diseases of 
the intestines, 8 to 24 grains a day. It 
may also be given per rectum, sus- 
jiended in a weak mucilage or decotion 
of marsh mallow. 

Naphthol.— Tho demand after this is 
becoming continually greater. The 
" Hydronaphthol,'' introduced as a 
powerful antiseptic agent — to judge 
from the description and formula given 
for it— is nothing else than the well- 
known /*-naphthol. 

Osmic Acid. — This acid (as well as 
some of its salts) which was formerly 
used in epilepsy and as a caustic for 
certain morbid growths, is now also 
employed in [sciatica and similar 
forms of] neuralgia. Since its aqueous 
solution does not keep long, Schjunpiro 
recommends to dissolve it in glycerin 
and water: 

O»iiiio acid gr. 11. 

Distilled water \& 

Glycerin q 60. 

Hypodermic dose: 5 drops at One 
injection. The above solution is said 
to keep for weeks. 

(Quinine. — The |iast year was not a 
satisfactory one for the manufacturers. 
Owing to a diminished demand ami 
increased production, the selling price 
at times was depressed to the bare cost 
of manufacture. 
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Quinine is not likely again to be 
seized upon by s|>eculutor8 in tin* same 
degree an in former times. The ad- 
vance of science has furnished pro- 
duets which rival with quinine in their 
effects, and have reduced its consump- 
tion materially. Among these are 
thalline and antipvrin. the latter of 
which is estimated |hy Gehe & Co. | to 
have reached a consumption in Europe, 
amounting to one-fourth of that of 
quinine. 

Saccharin. — This sweet substance 
obtained from the coal-tar series — the 
anbydro • ortho - sulph - amine - lienzoic 
nei«f ; see our February number, page 
3'i — promises to have a useful future 
[provided its inuocuousncss is confirm- 
ed by further experiments]. The pat- 
entees propose a mixture of l part of it 
in with 2.OJ0 parts of glucose, as being 
in ever} 1 respect equal, in sweetness, to 
ordinary sugar. The substance is sug- 
gested as a eorrigent for medicines of 
bitter taste, or as a sweetening agent in 
diseases where sugar is to be avoided 
(as in diabetes I. 

Salicylic Acid.— The consumption of 
this article is constantly increasing, 
in spite of the open war which has 
been declared against its use as an 
antiferment for beer in Bavaria. The 
stringent measures which have been 
adopted in that country against any 
substitu'es for malt or hops, and the 
heavy penalties laid upon infringement 
of the laws regulating the manufac- 
ture uud sale of food and drink, have 
raised the reputation of Bavarian Ikht 
in a remarkaiile degree [and the export 
has increased in an astonishing ratio]. 

Strychnine has been in active de- 
mand, particularly for destroying the 
rodents infesting the fields. Even now, 
after the close of the winter, the de- 
mand has not ceased, showing that 
many of these liave survived the win- 
ter. A good deal of the strychnine 
formerly used in Germany came from 
the United States. At "present this 
country cannot produce enough for 
home consumption, for want of raw 
material. 

Suljfhurtnut Acid in (itycerin. — A 
solution of S<b in glycerin contain- 
ing not less tlinn ,V» of the former, 
has been used with great success 
by Dr. Schottin as a local application 
to diphtheritic membranes. It is ap- 
plied with a camel's hair pencil. 

Thalline and Stilts.— This remedy 
was formerly administered in doses of 
4 to 5 grains. Since it has been, how- 
ever, observed to bo very quickly ab- 
abgorbed by the stomach, und much 
more rapidly eliminated by the kid- 
neys than auti pyrin, it has occurred 
to Prof. Khrlich anil Dr. Laguer to 
employ it in smaller doses at shorter 
intervals. Tho doses finally settled 
upon were j to 1 grain every hour, 
gradually increased by about J grain, 
in intervals of 2 or 3 hours until the 
temperature of the Iwwly has l>een re- 
duced to the desired point. When the 
proper dose has thus been ascertained, 
it ts advisable to administer it either 
in pUI or in mixture every hour during 
the day and everv two hours at night. 
Sulphate of thalline is the su!t at 
present preferred. 

Tjen-tjan Gelatin. — This vegetable 
gelatin (misnamed .Japanese ■• isin- 
glass"! which usually passes in trade 
under the name agar-agar (which lat- 
ter denotes the alga? from which it is 
mode), is finding extended use for 
technical and culinary purposes. 

Tonkn Beam.— The high price of 
these has helped to increase the con- 
sumption of artificial cumarin. It has 
also been the means of rendering suc- 
cessful the experiment of introduc- 
ing the American vanilla < Liatris odo- 
ratiMima Wdld.)* as a flavoring for 
tobacco. 



•A full description of thift. ujr Dr. Thnman V. 
Wood, of Wilmington. N. C will In- found in New 
Kca . ItMt, p M. The ml«rD«c-opic i-l'ni nt-ivm of 
the l*»»e«, b, W. Kerr Hiiclrj. of Uhe (i-n«n, 
Wis., are puWlrted to Nkw Rim.. ]ss t . p w . 



Coca. 

(Contlnu«l from page 1":.) 

The life of a shrub, so far as the 
harvest of leaves is concerned, va- 
ries between wide limits, say from 7 
to 50 years. There are even places 
where they are said to yield crops for 
100 years, and to attain the si«e of 
trees. According to Clerc and Gran- 
didicr, the shrubs attain their highest 
development 2 years after the "first 
harvest, retain it for about 4 years, 
and then gradually deteriorate. This 
short life, however, is supposed to be 
due to faulty methods in cultivation. 

The leaves are collected either singly 
or by stripping them off the twigs. 
This is usually done by women {pofta- 
dorea) and children. Work is carried 
on from early in the morning to late 
in the evening in order to fill as many 
mat ux (baskets or aprons full of coca) 
as possible. These are emptied into 
sacks, and immediately earned to the 
haciendas by special laborers {mate 
ran). It is generally assumed that 2 
to 3 cabezaii ( 1 calieza is a furrow of 
150 feet in length, containing 100 
shrubs) yield 1 arroba (85 Spanish 
pounds, or 2\\ avoird. pound*) of 
leaves, which require the labor of 4 to 
5 women during the day. 

Great care is required in drying the 
leaves, particularly as the weather — 
which is very variable in the home of 
coca — has a decisive influence not only 
on the success of the harvest, but also 
on the quality of the leaves after col- 
lection. 

In well-conducted haciendas, there 
is a special court-yard, open or closed, 
which is used as drying ground; and 
the most progressive of these are care- 
fully paved with black slate (pizarra). 
This is called caelit in some provinces ; 
in others matintampa. In other haci- 
endas, the court-yards are small, the 
ground merely stamped down and 
smoothed, occasionally covered with 
boards, mats, etc., and but sel- 
dom pavod. Now and then, they con- 
tain several stories of wooden plat- 
forms or floors. 

The method of drying is extremely 
primitive, and consists in this, that 
the leaves are spread upon the drying 
ground, during sunny days, to a height 
not exceeding about 14 inches, and 
frequently turned over by wooden 
sticks. The frcquont and sudden rain 
showers render the drying exceedingly 
difficult, und often ruin the whole 
crop, because the leaves acquire a 
black color by exposure to dampness, 
and become shrivelled. This unsala- 
ble coca is culled coca aoilupa, or 
yanacoca. To avoid this danger, spe- 
cial persons are engaged to watch the 
weather. Wben there is the slightest 
change of the latter, the leaves are re- 
turned to the huts, to lie again spread 
out after the rain is over and the water 
has evaporated from the soil. 

The most highly valued and highest 

Ericed leaves are those which have 
een dried in the course of one day 
(coca del dial. 

Garcilusso and »ll other connoisseurs 
of coca state that the best coca is that 
which has not been completely dried, 
but is still flexible, and appears as if 
it had a hoary coating. A good qual- 
ity is also furnished by that which 
has been dried in the course of 2 or 
3 days without having become damp 
in the mean time. The next quality is 
furnished by leaves which nave' re- 
quired a still longer period of drying. 

During long continued rain, the 
leaves which are stored, in a damp 
condition, in huts, where there is no 
chance of spreading them out, undergo 
a process of fermentation, by which 
they acquire a nauseous taste. Tho 
natives call this change cholarar. 

According to Clerc, the gathered 
leaves are at the present day not im- 
mediately transported to the drying 
place, but are spread out in the huts 
to a dtpth of about 2 inches, and next 



day dried in the matttjxtmjxx, being 
frequently turned over. 

Leaves which have become black by 
dampness are subjected to a special 
process, which consists in exposing 
them for some time to the sun, ana 
walking upon them with wet feet. 

In Brazil, the leaveB are usually 
dried at an open fire or in an oven. 

Some method of drying by artificial 
instead of solar heat, at a temperature 
not exceeding 35 ' C. (95* F.), in prop- 
erly constructed drying rooms, would 
probably remove many of the difficul- 
ties and risks at present encountered. 

The dried leaves are kept , in most of 
the montanas, particularly in Hua- 
nuco, under woollen covers, or packed 
in linen, and laid upon boards in the 
store house, which latter are required 
to be dry and somewhat cool. 

The leaves are finally packed, by 
strong pressure with the feet— but only 
during fair weather — in sacks made of 
a coarse woollen stuff [jerya. d> la 
Kierra), the color of which differs in 
different localities. Huonuco sacks 
are gray or black ; those of Vitoc gray 
and white ; those of Huanto and Anco 
black and brown. Sometimes they 
are lined with banana loaves. Tho 
finished bogs are designated by names 
expressing their weight. In the vnn- 
gas of Bolivia, the leaves ore laid as 
flat upon each other as possible, and 
regular piles of these pressed together, 
by means of wooden screw-presses of 
26 inches in height and 18 inches in 
diameter, in wooden forms lined with 
banana leaves. The bricks thus form- 
ed are covered with a coarse fabric 
made of lama-wool, and packed in 
bales weighing about 3 nrrobos. 

In order to protect the boles or bags 
from moisture during the transporta- 
tion, they are carefully covered, already 
on the day of shipment, with woollen 
covers. In some districts, regular ref- 
uge places are built, where caravans 
may find shelter from rain. 

In warm countries coca should not 
be kept in stock longer than one year, 
and in colder countries not over eigh- 
teen months or two years. This is the 
opinion of tho natives, as reported by 
Poeppig. 

Bemoval of Nitrous Acid and Am- 
monia from Water. 

In attempting to prepare distilled 
water from impure water containing 
nitrous acid or ammonia, it will gener- 
ally be found that these impurities 
l>a*s over into the distillate. This 
may be prevented, according to Hager, 
by the use of permanganate and alum, 
if the water contains ammonia, this 
must be first removed by the addition 
of 0.15 to 0.3 per cent (of the weight of 
the water) of potash-alum. After- 
wards the nitrous acid may be oxidized 
by adding about 0.5 per cent of a di- 
lute solution of permanganate of potas- 
sium (1 in l,(HNi). The nitrous acid is 
converted into nitric, and combines 
with the potassium of the permangan- 
ate.— Pharm. Contralh., No. 13. 

Xote.—U the water is filtered or 
otherwise clear, the above quantity of 
permanganate may be sufficient. 
When the water is very impure, how- 
ever, it is necessary to add a much 
larger quantity. Indeed, it may be 
taken as a rule that enough should be 
added uutd the permanganate is no 
longer reduced at a boding tempera 
ture. The distillate thus obtained, 
however, is probably never absolutely 
free from ammonia. If perfectly pure 
distilled water is wanted, it should bo 
once more distilled, a small quantity 
of pure sulphuric or phosphoric acid 
having previously been added to it— 
Ed. Am. Dk. 

Pressure of Wind. 

The pressure of wind to the square 
foot is estimated nt 2, 4}, 8, I2i, 18, 25, 
and 321 pounds with wind having a 
velocity of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 
miles per hour.— Set. Amer. 
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FORMULAS. 



To Romove Nitrate of Silver Stains. 

The following is suggested by Mr. 
George R. Underwood: l>ip the fin- 
gers into a strong solution of cupric 
chloride. In about a minute, the sil 
ver will be converted into chloride, 
and may then be washed off with hy- 
posulphite of soda solution.— Chem. 
and Dmgg. 

Sedative in Painful Dentition. 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate 4 gr. 

Sodium Borate 4 gr. 

Syrup of Althan 64 fll 

Syrup of Poppy, to make. .100 m, 

Rub the gums gently with a little of 
this syrup several times a day.— After 
av iflm ^^pc*f i 



Iodol and 



lodol 

Terebene. . . 



..10 gr. 
. .1 fl. oz. 



Dissolve and keep in bottles of non- 
actinic (deep amber-colored or ruby) 

flass; or keep in ordinary bottles in a 
ark place. 

Used as an antiseptic either by 
spraying, or by saturating dressings 




of Zinc... gr. 20 

i of Zino dr. 2 

Precipitated 8ulphur dr. 1 

Eau de Cologne dr. 6 

Olycerin dr. 6 

Rose-water to fi. ox. 6 

Rub up the zinc oxide and sulphur 
with the eau de cologne, then add the 
glycerin and rose-water in which the 
suipho-carbolatehas been di»»olved. A 
pinch of carmine may be used to color. 

Cherry Tooth Paste. 

A formula recently recently pub- 
lished in the Cltem. and Druyy. is as 
follows: 

Precipitated Chalk . . .8 oz. 

Powdered Orris 8 " 

Sugar 1 " 

Olycerin 1) " 

Liquid Cochineal q. 8. to color. 

Oil of Cloves 5 drops. 

Oil of Wint«rgreen....2 " 

Oil of Peppermint 3 " 

Water q. a. 

Rub the orn and chalk with the 
oils, add the cochineal, then the sugar 
and glycerin, and sufficient water to 



AnUphlogiatio Powder for Infants. 

For some time past, a compound 
powder has been used in some districts 
of Germany, which is popularly 
known as "Bismarck powder," and 
has acquired some reputation, locally, 
as a remedy for various affections of 
children, such as painful teething, 
loose bowels, cough, etc., wherever 
there is more or less rise of tempera- 
ture. It is composed of 

Tannate of Quinidine 10 parti. 

Carbonate ol Magnesium. 1 part. 
Licorice Boot, powd ^ 

Of this powder, a small quantity— 
about 5 grains— may be given every 1, 
2, or 3 hours, best in a little milk.— 
After Pharm. Centralh., 1S86, 178. 

Moth Destroyer. 

1. Naphthalin 00 parts 

Carbolic Acid 25 " 

Ceresin 85 » 

are melted together, and the hot mix- 
ture is spread, by means of a broad 
brush, upon unsized paper, laid upon 
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a hot surface, care being taken that 
this is not done near any light or fire. 

Instead of laying the paper on a hot 
surface, the paper may be coated with 
the warm mixture diluted with ten 
parts of alcohol. As this does not dis- 
solve the ceresin, the mixture must be 
well stirred with the brush before ap- 
plying it. 

2. Patchouly, cut 10 parte. 

Rosemary, cut 20 " 

Thyme, cut 20 " 

Sage, cut 20 " 

Naphllialln 20 " 

Oil of Mil bane 2 " 

Oil of Turpentine 5 " 

Alcohol 50 '• 

Dissolve the napthalin and oils in 
the alcohol by the aid of heat, and 
sprinkle the solution while hot upon 
the mixed herbs or leaves. Introduce 
the mixture into bags of suitable size, 
and lay them betweeen the clothes to 
be preserved, which should be firmly 
wrapped, securely packed, and kept in 
a cool place. — Kugkn Dieterich in 
Pharm. Centralh. 

3. A formula given in one of our ex- 
changes is as follows : 

Camphor 4 parte. 

Cedar Sawdust 4 

Black Pepper 2 " 

Benzoin I part, 

Capsicum 1 " 

Reduce to a coarse powder, and mix. 

Ess-Bouquet. 

The following formula is given by 
Eugen Dieterich in the Pharm. Cen- 
tralh. : 

Triple Extract of Jasmin. . 770 grg. 

Ambergris 2A » 

Musk J ■« 

Cumarin { " 

Ileliotropin | " 

Vanillin j '• 

Oil Rose 24 

Oil Bergamot 8 '• 

Oil Neroli.. 8 " 

Oil Geranium, Fiviicb, .. . 5 drops. 

Oil Ylang 5 " 

Oil Rbodi am 2 

Oil Sassafras 2 " 

Oil Cinnamon 2 " 

Oil Wintergreen 2 " 

Oil Orris 1 drop. 

Oil Bitter Almonds 1 " 

Alcohol 2,800 gin. 

Triturate the ambergris and musk 
with a few drops of water, then mid 
the alcohol, ana finally dissolve the 
other ingredients. 

Note. — French oil of geranium is the 
essential oil of Pelargonium rrweum 
Willd. Oil of orris is a solid fat, con- 
sisting of myristic acid and a minute 
proportion of an e?wential oil. We 
presume the author means a quantity 
equal in sixo to a drop of the oth« r 

Otis. 

Tore bono Smelling Salts. 

Terebene 2 fi. dr. 

Aromatic Spir. Ammonia .11 " 

Chloroform 10 it 

Oil Citronella 4 "l 

- Patchouly 2 drops. 

Ammonium Carbonate (in 

No. 20 powder) 1 oz. 

Carmine Coloring q. s. 

Dissolve the two oils in the terebene. 
and add the chloroform ; pour the mix- 
ture upon the carborateof ammonium 
in a bottle, and lastly add the aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia previously 
tinged with carmine coloring. The 
latter may be omitted, it being merely 
usef ul when it is desired to distinguish 
this preparation by its external ap- 
pearance from any other. 

The peculiar effects of terebene va- 
por, when respired, in relieving 
hoarseness, and when mixed with am- 
monia, of improving the voice gener- 
ally, has led to the above formula 
being devised.-After Brit, ami Col. 
Drugg, 
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Eau de Cologne.* 

Eiukn Dietrich, in Pharm. Cen- 
tralh., gives the following formulas: 



1. Oil Bergamot 10 

" Lemon 5 

" Rosemary, French, rect 5 

" Neroli 8 

" Cloves 1 

" Ylang 0.8 

Acetic Ether 1 

Diluted Acetic Acid 1 

Alcohol 825 

Distilled Water 150 

Part... 

2. Oil Bergamot 10 

*' Lemon. . . 5 

" Rosemary, French, rect ... 6 

" Lavender 1 

*• Cloves 1 

'• Nuroli 1 

'• Ylang .0.1 

" Wintergreen 0.1 

Acetic Ether 1 

Diluted Acetic Acid 1 

Alcohol 885 

Distillled W Htor. .....••>..••■• 150 

3. Ammoniacal Cologne. 

Oil Bergamot 12 

•' Lemon 5 

" Rosemary, French 8 

" Neroli 1 

" Lavender 0.5 

Water Ammonia 0.2 

Alcohol 880 

Distilled Water 100 

4. Cologne for Bath*. 

Oil Bergamot 5 

" Rosemary. French 5 

" Lemon 8 

•' Citronella 1 

" Sassafras 8 

" Cloves 1 

" Wintergreen 1 

Fiber 5 

Acetic Etlier 5 

Alcobol 800 

Distilled Water 200 

Kosine 0.02 

The faint tint produced by the eosin 
imparts to the water of the bath a fine 
reddish tinge. A still better effect is 
produced by taking phenolphthalein in 
place of the eosin. This leaves the 
bath colorless, but the reddish tinge 
makes it« apj>earance as soon as soap 
is used. 

About 2 fluidounces are sufficient 
for one bath. 

Tho Dry-Broad Cure is the latest 
craze, and it comes from Lindenweise. 
It consist* of the cold pack, a diet con- 
sisting of dry bread, twice a week a 
little rice and barley , and three times 
a week Hungarian wine ; all to con- 
tinue for six weeks. It is said to be 
effectual in cases of rheumatism and 
gout (which we consider extremely 
doubtful in view of recent experience). 

Sparteine sulphate has lately been 
recommended as a heart-tonic. Al- 
though Dr. Germain See, of Paris, 
thinks it superior to digitalis. Dr. 
F. C. Shattuck, of Boston, cites several 
instances that have come within his 
knowledge, in which the result* fol- 
lowing its use were inconclusive. The 
dose is given as 0.05 to 0.10 Gm. (= f 
to 1J grain.) 

Another heart-tonic, Btrophanthin, 
may lie used— when it can be had— in 
doses of xt grain hypodermieally. 

Masking tho Odor of Iodoform is 

accomplished, according to Oppler, by 
the admixture of freshly roasted coffee. 
Brunelli claims that a mixture of one 
part of finely powdered camphor with 
three parts of iodoform completely 
masks the odor of the latter. 

• Tho Ifuirmnmtimrhr CentralAaU* Rives a con- 
tinuum* Kerirx «r foriiiniie ^►nipll^l or i1*vi**m njr 
Iiu-irich. Thi* wrle* i* onm-rltchU'd sod might In 
i milt, d in Hie original. The sooto arc qn^ed 
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QUERIES _&_A.NSWERS. 

Queries for which anmeerit are desired, 
mwt be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every ease be 
accompanied by the name and addrextt 
of the trriter, for the information of 
editor, but not for publication. 



We are indebted to Mr. D. 8. White, 
of Flandreau, Dakota, for the follow- 
ing formula in answer to queries in 
our April number: 

srjecos altera nb (MeDade). 

Fl. Ext. Saraaparilla \ ij. 

" Stillingia jil. 

'• " Burdock lil. 

•• Phytolacca | ij. 

Tr. Prickly A«h i i. 

Elix. Aromatic, q. s 3 xvi. 

Dose, 1 teaspoonful increased to a 
tablespoon fuL 

No. 1,711— Cough Mixture for 
Horses (S. F. H.). 

The correspondent incloses a formula 
from The Farm and Hearth, which 
was given in reply to a subscriber 
who wishes a remedy for his horse's 
cough. S. F. H. asks: " Would it not 
be liable to stop the cough too effect- 
ually for the owner's advantage f" 
The formula roads : 

Hydrocyanic Acid } it. 

Powd. Ext. of Licorice |i. 

Laudanum 3 ij. 

Camphor Water | xv. 

Mix, and give two ounces three times 
a day. 

Dilute hydrocyanic acid is evidently 
intended. In fact, it is not customary 
to prepare an acid of a 
strength. 

No. 1,712.— Hager's Catarrh 

The formula recommended by Dr. 
Hermann Hager is as follows : 

Carbolic Acid 10 parts. 

Alcohol 10 •' 

W ater of Am monia 12 " 

Distilled Water 20 " 

Take two-ounce wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, fill them to one-third with the 
above liquid ; then introduce a bunch 
of [absorbent] cotton of sufficient size 
to soak up all the liquid. 

To be used in incipient cold in the 
head, coryzn, chronic catarrh, etc. 

A stronger preparation, also recom- 
mended by Hager, is the following: 

Carbolic Acid 10 parts. 

Oil of Turpentine ft " 

Water of Ammonia 12 " 

Alcohol 20 " 

To be used in the same manner as 
the preceding. 

Hager recommends these as prophy- 
lactics against diphtheria. He advises 
all those who have to handle and be 
about patient* suffering from diphthe- 
ria or phthisis to place a vial with this 
olfactorium to the nose when they ap- 
proach the patient. 

No. 1,713.— Forrated Cod-Liver Oil 

(M. M.). 

Ferrated cod-liver oil, containing a 
ferroiut salt, may be prepared by dis- 
solving ferrouH oleate in cod-liver oil. 

Ferrous oleate is obtained by double 
decomposition of ferrous sulphate 
(groen sulphate of iron), and an alka- 
line oleate. The most convenient oleate 
is Castile soap. Take 

Sulphate of Iron (ferrous) 1 part. 

Castile Soap, calculated aa dry . . 1 " 
Water q. s. 

Dissolve the Cnstile soap in 30 parts 
of hot water, and the sulphate ot iron 
in the same quantity. Mix the solu- 
tions while hot, by pouring the iron so- 
lution into the Boap solution, collect 
the precipitate, wash it with boiling 
water, and finally with hot alcohol. 
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Dry it as rapidly as possible. Remove 
from the exterior of the dry pieces the 
oxidized portion, and dissolve the re- 
mainder in cod-liver oil, so that 100 
parts of the product contain 4 parts of 
the dry oleate of iron. 

No. 1,714,-SalioyUo Aoid and Oil 
of Wintorgroon (Drs. A. M. P. and D. 

F. D.). 

Some years ago, a series of experi- 
ments made in one of the largest public 
hospitals of this city rendered it prob- 
able that there was a slight difference 
in therapeutic activity between the 
natural oil of wintergreen, from Gaul- 
theria, and its double, the oil of birch. 
Subsequently another more careful 
series of trials were made, in which 
care was taken to experiment on one 
and the same person with both kinds 
of oils in different attacks of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, or to select two 
different persons of as nearly similar 
condition as possible. As a result it was 
found that there appeared to be no dif- 
ference between tho two kinds of oil, 
which are identical chemically, except 
that the genuine oil of gaultheria con- 
tains a small quantity of a terpene 
which is absent (through bad manage- 
ment in distillation) in the other oil. 

A recent report published in The 
iMncet contains a statement that the 
natural salicylic acid obtained from oil 
of wintergreen is much preferable to 
the artificial, which is pre|>ared from 
carbolic acid. This statement appears 
to have had a more solid foundation 
some years ago when the commercial 
product. prepared under Kolbe's patent, 
was contaminated with some irritating 
by-product, first noticed by Williams, 
which could be removed by cautious 
sublimation or by dialysis. The pro- 
cess of manufacture has, however, 
been so much improved that the com- 
mercial acid now put on the market 
mav be regarded as chemically pure. 
We* have not heard any complaints 
about it for a long time. 

Oil of gaultheria (or of birch) con- 
tains about 90 per cent of salicylate of 
methyl, C.H.Oi, mol. w. 152, which 
corresponds to 1 molecule of salicylic 
acid, L\H.Oi,=13B. Allowing 10 per 
cent of other constituents as being 
present in the oil, it will be seen that 
138 parts of salicylic acid are repre- 
sented by about 16U parte oil of winter- 
green, or 100 parts of salicylic acid 
" to about 123 parts of oil of 



No. 1,715.— Removing the Harks of 
Tattooing with India Ink (J. W. E. ). 

"Could you in your next issue give 
a formula or name a preparation for 
removing India-ink tattooing ? I have 
used strong nitric acid, potasso, po- 
tossa cum calce, permanganate of po- 
tassium followed oy hydrochloric acid 
and chlorinated lime. 

No. Ho far as we are aware the 
marks are indelible. Tbe pigment 
from which the ink is made is carbon, 
and no chemical agent will affect it. 
It might be possible to cause such sep- 
aration ana destruction of the deep 
layer of the skin as to remove it, but 
this would leave a scar, and is only to 
be recommendod when tho area is 
very small. 

No. 1,716.— Elixir of the Phos- 
phates of Iron, Quinine and Strych 
nine (W. S. (t Co.). 
This correspondent writes: 
"Is there any objection to making 
Elixir Ferri Phos., Quinimc, et Strych- 
nine as follows, vie., by taking the 
Elixir Cinchona? et Ferri (No. 14 of tho 
New York and Brooklyn Formulary), 
and adding a sufficient quantity of 
Liquor Strychnia? (Br.) to give the ne- 
cessary amount of strychnia to each 
dose. The elixir made in this way is 
permanent, and does not become 
dark." 

We are much obliged to our corre- 
. for the suggestion, and will 
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bring it at once to the attention of the 
National Formulary Committee of the 
Am. l'horm. Assoc., which will make 
I he necessary experiments in order to 
test the claim. If this will make the 
elixir permanent and will keep it from 
turning dnrk, it will bo a great ad- 
vantage. Up to the present time, 
however, the committee believes that 
the causeof darkening or of instability 
lies in another direction. 

To give an opportunity to such of 
our other readers as are not in posses- 
sion of tbe Brit. Pbarm. to trv the 
formula in the way suggested above, 
we append tbe formula for 

Liquor Strychnina? Hydrochloratin. 

Solution of Hydrochlorate of Strych- 
nine. 

Synonym : Liquor Strychnia?. 

Strychnine, cryat 9 grainx 

Dil. Hydrochloric Acid. 14 minium 

Alcohol k fl. t«s, (Hrit.) 

Distilled water IJ fl. oz. (Hrit.) 

Mix the hydrochloric acid with four 
drachms of the water and dissolve the 
strychnine in the mixture by the aid 
of heat. Then ndd the alcohol and the 
remainder of the water. 

The above solution is intended to lie 
of the strength of (about) 1 gram in 
100 minims. 

If this preparation is to be used in 
the elixir of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary, it would require 250 
minims (British) to represent the 2 J 
grains of strychnine. This solution 
contains a very minute proportion of 
acid. In the formula contained in the 
New York and Brtioklyn Formulary 
(Nos. 23 and 24) the presence of acid has 
been purposely avoided, as this ren- 
ders the preparations disagreeably bit- 
ter. Our correspondent, however, 
proposes to start with the elixir of 
Cinchona and Iron (formula 11). The 
complete working formula would then 

Elixir of Iron,Quinine and Strychnine. 

(Or Elixir of Cinchona, Iron, and 
Strychnine.) 
Phosphate of Iron, U. S. .256 grs. 

Citric acid 5 

Boiling water 1 fl. o*. 

Solution of Strychnine. ..250 min. 
Compound Elixirof Qui- 
nine (No. 43) enough to 
make 16 fl. or. 

Of course, if a solution of strychnine 
is to be introduced at all. it will have 
to be adjusted so as to correspond to our 
weights and measures, that is, so that 
250 of our minims contain 24 grains of 
strychnine. 

No. 1,717 — Bromidia (Ch. L.). 

The exact formula of bromidia is not 
known. It is alleged to contain "15 
grains each of pure bromide of potas- 
sium and purified chloral, and } grain 
each of genuine imported extract of 
cannabis indica and liyoseyamus " in a 
fluidrachm. Dr. A. B. Lyons, of De- 
troit, examined it some three years 
ago (see NkwRem.. 1KK3. 7), and found 
it to contain, in each fluidounce. about 
101 grains of the bromide and 111 grains 
of chloral hydrate. The extract of 
cannabis indica could not lie recognised 
in the mixture, as the resin, of which 
it is almost wholly comp<ie>ed 1 is in- 
soluble in aqueous liquids, and was 
necessarily absent. 

No. 1,718.— Gelatin Bougies (Cleve- 
land). 

In addition to the information given 
on page 158 of our last volume, we ap- 
pend the following extract from an 
article in the Kttnasehau (Prng): 

As it is absolutely necessary to in- 
sure the escape of all air from the 
melted mnss. it is essential to have 
the moulds in which the bough's are to 
be cast as hot as possible, which is 
best accomplished on a steam-bath. 
The following comi>o8ition is said to 
work well: 
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Gelatin 20 parts. 

Water 20 " 

Glycerin 40 " 

Dissolve, mix, and evaporate to 60 
parts. 

[ThiB will produce a better result 
than the formula previously given by 
us, in which the quantity of glycerin 
is too large.] 

When th? mass is to be poured, it 
should possess the highest possible 
temperature attainable on the water- 
bath, and may with advantage be even 
raised a little higher over a naked tire, 
care being taken that the mass doew 
not become burned, and that no skin 
forms on the surface. As soon as tho 
moulds are tilled, they are placed in 
cold water. 

The bougies thus prepared are. how- 
over, rather soft; in fact, they may l>e 
wrapped around tho finger; and this 
is a drawback. 

French physicians prefer the bougies 
known as Keynal's, which are quite 
hard. According to Dor vault, they 
are made by casting a mixture of 
gelatin and gum ambic in moulds. 
tJut it is evident that Dorvault was 
mistaken in this. For, if a small pirn* 
broken off one of these bougiew is held 
up against the light, the broken sur- 
face parallel to the observer's face, it 
will be seen that there is an internal 
squarecore of adark color, surrounded 
by a light-colored mass of a circular 
outline. This exterior coat is very 
easily soluble, consists of sugar, and is 
medicated. The core is a square sti ip 
cut from tough jujube paste. 

The bougies appear to be made by 
dipping the core into a warm concen- 
trated solution of sugar containing 
the desired medicament, and holding 
it up to drain. The last drop falling 
f roiu the end congeals to a transparent 
point. If one of these bougies is placed 
in water, it dissolves in it quite rapidly, 
the square interior core remainitig be- 
hind and undissolved for many days. 

No. 1,719. — Preserving Non-Alco- 
holic Bovoragos (Ch. L.). 

This correspondent wants us to sug- 
gest a preservative for an orange wine 
containing no alcohol, but tartaric and 
citric acids, oil of orange, etc. He 
also wonts to know whether salicylic 
acid could be used. 

If the liquid is purely aqueous, as 
we infer from the above statement, 
the amount of salicylic acid which enn 
lie got into solution will lie quite small, 
amounting to only about 3 grains for 
every 2 fluidounces. This quantity is 
not regarded as likely to be injurious. 
In fact, it is only in such beverages as 
ura usually taken in larger quantities, 
nud continuously or habitually— such 
as wine, beer, cider, etc. — that the 
propriety of the use of salicylic acid, 
as a preservative agent, has ever la-en 
questioned. Aside from salicylic acid, 
we know of no preservative agent that 
would combine the pntjiertv of licing 
innocuous, tasteless, or odorless, so as 
t:i be available for a delicately flavored 
beverage. Boric acid has been occa- 
sionally used for such purposes, but it 
is not by any means proven that it is 
harmless. Alcohol would, of course, 
be the best preservative, but, by the 
direct statement of our correspondent, 
this is excluded. Sugar would Ik- the 
next: yet it is evidently not intended 
to make the preparation us sweet as 
a syrup. 

If the wine is to l>e kept in tightly- 
closed bottles, we might suggest to 
jiasteurizc it, that is, to place the filled 
bottles into water, raise the water to 
boiling, and then to close them hermeti- 
cally. Should any of the flavoring be 
thereby lost, it would bo easy, just be- 
fore corking, to introduce into each 
buttle a small quantity of alcoholic so- 
lution of oil of orange. The liquid in 
the bottles would probably acquire 
good keeping qualities in this manner, 
but it would not be quite clear; at least, 
u sediment would form in the bottles. 
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Possibly the whole bulk of the liquid 
might be heated at once, allowed to 
cool, afterwards filtered, and the fil- 
trate again pasteurized, after being 
transferred to the bottles. 

The lost German Pharmacopoeia has 
improved the keeping qualities of an 
otherwise troublesome preparation, 
namely, the vinous tincture of rhu- 
barb, f»v the addition of a small quan- 
tity of borax, which is not considered 
objectionable. Perhaps this might be 
tried in the present 
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No. 1,720.— Attaching Labels to Tin 

(Stockholm, Sweden). 

This is one of the constantly recur- 
ring queries, and, as it has not been 
replied to in detail for some time, we 
will quote a number of the methods 
recommended or used for the purpose. 

1. If the paper iB well sized and will 
resume its original color when the 
paste is dry, use a solution of balsam 
of fir, 1 part in oil of turpentine, 2 or 3 
parts. 

2. Soften 1 part of good glue in 
water, then pour off the excess, and 
boil it with 8 parts of strong vinegar 
(about 83). Thicken tho liquid, while 
boiling, with enough of fine wheat- 
flour, or dextrin. 

3. Make starch paste, and add to it, 
while warm, a Uttle Venice turpen- 
tine, so that the latter will become 
evenly distributed through it. 

4. Add to starch paste, or any other 
similar aqueous paste (except that 
made from gum Arabic) some solution 
of shellac in borax. The quantity may 
be easily determined by trial. 

4. Paint the spot, where the label is 
to be put. with solution of tannin, and 
let it dry. Affix the label previously 
gummed and wetted. 

6. Paint the spot over lightly with 
a camel's hair or other brush dipped 
into chloride of antimony. 

7. Make a dilute solution of white 
gelatin, or, better, of isinglrss. about 1 
in 20. This is said to adhere without 
the addition of anything else. We 
have not tried it. 

8. To mucilage of acacia, starch-, 
dextrin-, or tragacanth-jiaste, add a 
little ammonia. 

9. Or, add a little tartaric acid. A 
trifle of glycerin may be added be- 
sides. 

10. Mucilage of gum Arabic may be 
rendered much more adhesive by heat- 
ing 100 parts of it with 2 parts of sul- 
phate of aluminium, previously dis- 
solved in hot water, to boiling, and 
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taric acid and some glycerin added to 
tho clear liquid, after it is decanted, 
will improve it. 

11. Make a mixture of mucilage of tra- 
gaeanth, 10 parts; honey, 10pnrts;and 
flour, 1 part. We have no experience 
with this. 

12. Roughening the spot with fine 
emery pajier, wiping the place clean, 
and then attaching labels with ordi- 
nary paste, or such as have l>een ren- 
dered more adhesive, is one of the 
surest ways we know of. 

The difficulty of insuring the per- 
manent adhesion of labels on tinned 
iron, or "tin," at it is usually called, 
has induced many manufacturers to 
abandon the use of plain tin ware, and 
to substitute therefor the so-called 
japanned tin, which can be had (in 
plain tints) at almost the same price 
as the naked tin itself. There is no 
difficulty whatever encountered in 
making labels adhere to the japanned 
tin by any of the usual kinds of pastes. 

No. Ij721.— Ichthyol (P. & S.) 

This is originally the name of a pe- 
culiar product obtained from a bitu- 
minous rock found near Seefeld in the 
Tyrol. The bituminous rock is sub- 
jected todry distillation in ironretorts, 
during which operation a tarry pro- 
duct of a very offensive odor is ob- 
tained. This se|>arates, after a while, 
a thin-fluid dark-colored oil. The lat- 




ter is treated with sulphuric acid, 
whereby sulphurous acid is set free, 
and the substance converted into a 
compound sulphuric acid. This is final- 
ly neutralized with soda, ammonia or 
another base. The resulting salt con- 
tains about lOj of sulphur in com- 
bination (as a sulpho-aeid). At first 
the name ichthyol was restricted to 
the acid substanceitseli. Subsequently, 
when the neutralized acid, in tho shapo 
of sodium salt, became more generally 
known, it was quite usual to see tho 
term ichthyol applied to this. And 
recently, since the ammonium salt ha* 
come into use and almost entirely dis- 
placed the sodium salt, wo sec tho 
name ichthyol applied to denote the 
aulpho-ichthyolate of ammonium. 

As an example ot a preparation of 
this salt we give the following formula 
for 

Ichthyol Paste (Unna). 

dulpho-iclithyolate of Ammo- 
nium 1 to 3 part*. 

WaUr 10 •' 

Glycerin 10 " 

Dextrin 10 " 

Used by Dr. Unna as a rapid-drying 
\ in all varieties of intertrigo, in 
of the face and hands 
a fatty application would" not 
be borne, and in extensive superficial 
eczemas. 

The ammonium salt above mentioned 
is thus characterized by tho Pharma- 
copoeia Committee of the German 
Pliarm. Association: 

[AMM0N1I SriPHO-lCHTHYOLAS.] 

(ammuflium Sulpho-ichthyolieum.) 
Sulpho-ichthyolato of Ammonium. 

A reddish-brown.clear. syrupy liquid 
of an ompyreumatic, bituminous odor 
and taste. When ignited, it swells up to 
a voluminous carbonaceous mass, 
finally being wholly volatilized. Water 
dissofves it to a reddish-brown liquid 
of a faintly acid reaction; it is also 
soluble in a mixture of equal volumes 
of alcohol and ether. In pure alcohol 
or ether it is onlv partially soluble. 
Petroleum bunzin dissolves but little of 
it. The aqueous solution, when treated 
with hydrochloric acid, separates 
a dark resinous mass, which, when 
separated, is soluble both in ether and 
water. From its aqueous solution, 
however, it is again separated by hy- 
drochloric acid or chloride of sodium. 
On mixing sulpho-ichthyolate of am- 
monium with solution of potassa, vapor 
of ammonia is evolved; this solution, 
when evaporated and the residue ig- 
nited, furnishes a liver-brown charcoal 
giving off hydrosulphuric acid gas 
when treated with hydrochloric acid. 

No. 1,722.— Wrno of Coca (L. L. A.). 

Any attempt to prepare Wine of 
Coca from the fluid extract is likely 
to prove a failure, because the menstru- 
um used in preparing the fluid extrac t 
dissolves out of the leaves some of a 
bitter resinous matter which is me- 
dicinally inert. A good dual of this 
may be gotten rid of by diluting tee 
fluid extract with water, filtering and 
evaporating. But sumo of it will remain. 
The best way to prepare a Wine of 
Coca is no doubt the direct one of ex- 
hausting the leaves directly with wine. 
Such formula- have been pro|»osed at 
different times. The following is be- 
lieved to yield a good product: 

Coca leaves, in tine powder. . 2 av. oc. 

Sherry Wine q. a. 

Simple Elixir (New York anil 
Brooklyn Form.) 2 fl. oz. 

Moisten the Coca with sherry wine 
(a good quality of California sherry is 
preferable to the cheaper imported 
sherries for making such pharmaceu- 
tical preparations), pack it in a perco- 
lator, and percolate until 14 fluid oun- 
ces have passed through. Mix this 
with the Simple Elixir. 

A formula of Wine of Coca will be 
proposed by the committee preparing 
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a draft for the National Formulary of 
Unofficinal Preparations to be laid be- 
fore the next meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. As the 
formula has not been definitely (nettled, 
and there is no other authority to go 
by, you may use your own judgment 
as to the flavoring or sweetening of the 
" wine." 

No. 1.723.— Formulas of Proprietary 
Medicines (Subscriber). 

We are asked to state whether a 
law has been passed compelling the 
manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines to place their formulas on the 
labels. 

In reply wo havo to say that such a 
law has not been parsed in any State in 
this country. But at the last meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the report of the Committee 
charged with an inquiry into the traf- 
fic with proprietary medicines was 
read, in which it was recommended 
to approve of the draft of a law which 
should enforce, not the publication of 
the formula? of the different prepara- 
tions, but only the names of tho con- 
stituents, and if any of these belong to 
tho class of poisons, or " potent medi- 
cine*," declared so by a legal authority, 
then the quantity of this potent medi- 
cine contained in the preparation 
should also be stated. These proposi- 
tions appeared to receive the sup]x>rt 
of a majority of the members prerent 
at the meeting, but it is doubtful 
whether more than a very small num- 
ber really understood tho matter in all 
its bearings, as they had not had a 
previous opportunity to examine the 
document at leisure. After the meet- 
ing the report was discussed in the 
pharmaceutical press and at pharma- 
ceutical meetings, but no definite steps 
have been taken to carry the plan into 
operation. So far as tho Association is 
concerned, it was never contemplated 
that the approval of the Committee's 
report should be immediately followed 
by an actual carrying out of their plan. 
It would have been uuwise to have done 
so. The question is very important, 
and needs to be well discussed befoi e an 
intelligent conclusion can be reached. 



No. 1.724.— Estimation of 
in Extract of Malt (" Malt"). 

Extract of malt may be assayed for 
the quantity of diastase it contains in 
the following manner: 

Heat 2 Om. of air-dry starch with 10 
C.c. of very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
containing about A* of HCI, anil 
with 60 C.c. of water in a closed vessel 
for thirty minutes on a water- bath, 
agitating frequently. Neutralize the 
liquid with very dilute (,VS) solution 
of soda, and make up the volume to 
100 C.c. Now make a solution of the 
extract in water, using at first a solu- 
tion of 1 Gm. of the extract in 19 C.c. 
of water (making 20 C.c. in all). Take 
10 test-tubes, put into each 10 C.c. of 
the starch solution, and add to the first 
0.1 C.c. of the solution of extract of 
malt; to thes econd, 0.5 C.c; to the 
third, 1 C.c. ; to the fourth. 1.5 C.c. ; to 
the fifth, 2 C.c, and so forth, adding to 
each succeeding one ♦ C.c. more of the 
solution of extract of malt, and set the 
whole series aside at the ordinary in- 
door temperature. Now add to the 
contents of each test-tube 5 C.c. of 
Fehiing's solution, and set thorn all 
into a beaker containing boiling water, 
or in which water is being boiled. The 
Fehiing's solution will thereby become 
reduced more or less, and should any 
of it remain undecomposed, that is, 
should the amount of Fehiing's solu- 
tion added to any one turn out to be 
in excess, which would be shown by 
the liquid (after the precipitate ha-« 
settled) having a bluish tinge, then all 
test-tubes containing weaker malt so- 
lutions may be disregarded. On the 
other hand", should the Fehiing's solu- 
tion be completely reduced by any 
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Bample, which would bo shown by the stir the whole up ; then dampen it with 

supernatent liquid being colorless, rose water. 

then any stronger malt solution may The above mixture may, of course, 
bo disregarded. The samples now be varied in many wnys. Many wo- 
avaikible for the. closer determination men in southern France prejmre such 
of the diastase are those which ho be- compounds for home use. aud each 
tween that which yields a bluish-coU uses such constituents as are most 
ored liquid and that which gives a readily accessible, 
colorless liquid. A new series of test- A little ground or finely rasped East 
tubes is now arranged, which are India sandal-wood, or a little East In- 
charged as before with starch solution, dian sandal-wood oil, and a very small 
but the quantity of malt solution to be proportion of tonka bean (best after 
added begins at the first test-tube, being extracted with alcohol, so as to 
with the amount previously found to retain only a trace of odor) are said to 
yield a final blue liquid, and in each make the odor of such compounds 
succeeding test-tube a quantity in- more lasting, 
creased by 0.1 C.c. is introduced. 

Should the series of ten test-tubes be No. 1,726.— Compound SyrupofHy- 

insufficient to receive samples, in- pophosphitea with Iron, Quinino, 

creasing by 0.1 C.c, and ranging be- Strychnine, and MnnRBnese (Louis- 

tween the two limits previously deter- ville). 

mined , a correspondingly larger quan- You are probably of the same opin ion 
tity (0.2, 0.3 C.c, etc. ) may be used, as ourselves when we declare a mix- 
and, if desired, a third series may ture, such as the above title implies, as 
afterwards be examined with intervals unscient ific, incongruous, ana of un- 
of 0.1 C.c The point to decide is this; certain utility. Yet we are well awnre 
Which is the test-tube in which the 5 that such compounds are quite frc- 
C.c of Fehiing's solution have been quontly called for, and even prescribed 
completely reduced by the glucose by physicians, and that the pharma- 
p resent in the liquid in the test-tube, cist is compelled to supply the demand, 
without there still being an excess of This fact nas been generally recog- 
glucosef It may be assumed that it is nixed, and has led to the establishment 
that test-tube containing a colorless of local committees, who were to bring 
liquid (over the settleu precipitate) about, if possible, some uniformity in 
which immediately follows one in these unofficial preparations. At the 
which a faint blue tint, from undecom- next meeting of the Amer. Pharm. 
posed Fehiing's solution, is still per- Association, to be held in Providence 
ceptible. the draft of a national formulary will 
It is generally stated that 1 part of be offered, which is partly based on 
pure diastase can convert 2.000 parte the present New York and Brooklyn 
of starch into glucose (best at 75' C., or Formulary— a work that has helped 
167° F.). Yet the effect of diastase is the pharmacists in this and even more 
not completed when it has converted remote sections of the country to get 
a certain amount of starch into sugar, rid of much of the annoyances they 
though it may apparently cease to per- had previously to deal with. The coni- 
form further work. If the solution be mittoo which prepared this work, rec- 
diluted. or if more time is given, it ognizing the fact that there was a popu- 
will still continue to act. Hence, when lax and much advertised syrup of 
testing tho diastatic percentage of an hypophosphites (known by the manu- 
extract of malt, time, temperature, facturer's name) in the market which 
and the degree of dilution must be pretended to contain certain ingre- 
taken iuto consideration. And it clients — the presence of which is not 
would seem tnat the following condi- denied here —concluded to devise a 
tions, if carefully observed, will lead formula which would enable the phy- 
to uniform results: sician to know bow much of each con- 

1. The temperature of the solution stituent the preparation contained, and 
of starch, of the malt solution, and of on the basis of which he might judge 
the air of the workroom during the whether he ought to use it or not. 
experiment, should bo between 75 and Having made these prefatory re- 
85* F. marks— which are incidentally in- 

2. The test-tubes should be heated tended for some others among our 
precisely ten minutes, being all ira- readers with whom we have recently 
nierscd at the same time into a beaker corresponded on the subject — we quote 
having a layer of sand at the bottom, the formula from the New York and 
and containing boiling water. Brooklyn Formulary, where it will bo 

It is not possible, with any degree of found under the simplified title: 

certainty, to state that such and such SYKtrrcra nYPOPHOSPHlTCM CoMPOst- 

an extract of malt has so much (not tub. 

more and not less) of diastase. But (Compound Syrup of Hu/iophosphites.) 

its diastntic power can be expressed by (Compound HypophoKphiteg.) 

stating the quantity of starch which a Hrpopho B |.liiio of Calcium . . .256 grains, 

certain amount of it (say 100 parte) can ' r of p 0 , nS g| un , t . . iau 

convert into sugar. •• e f Sodium 128 " 

" of Manganese. . 16 '« 

No. 1,725.— Pot-pourri (8. B.). Solution of Hypophoaphite of 

This compound, made of a mixture Iron . 06 min. 

of sweet-scented flowers, salt, and Sulphate of Quinine 8 (traina. 

powdered orris root, can best be pre- Fluid Extract of Nux Vomica. . 30 rain. 

pared only where there is an abun- ? UKnr ou 

dance of plants yielding odoriferous „ a i cr 7 fl. oz. 

leaves or flowers available. Of course, Hydrochloric Acid . . . q^s. 

there are many favored spots in this ^J™* < " ,ou * h 10 make 16 tl. ok. 

country where this may be done ; yet Dissolve the solid hypophosphites in 

the best compounds of this nature are the water, add the sugar, and shake 

put up in southern France, where al- until it is dissolved. Mix the sulphate 

most any desired ingredient is freely of quinine with about 1 fl. oz. of tho 

available. solution, and add enough (about 

A formula said to be used in France 3 drops) of hydrochloric acid to dis- 

is as follows: solve it. Then mix it with the rest of 

Take of the fresh petals of the pale the solution, add the solution of hypo- 

and red rose, pinks, violets, moss rose, phosphite of iron and the fluid extract, 

orange flower, lily of the valley, aca- and, finally, enough syrup to make 16 

cia flowers, clove gilli flowers, mig- fl. oz. 

nonette. heliotrope, jonquils, with a Each fluidnichm contains 2 grains 

small proportion of the flowers of myr- of hypophosphite of calcium, 1 grain 

tie, balm, rosemary, and thyme ; each of hypophosphite of i>otassium 

spread them out for some days. and. as and sodium. \ grain each of hy pophos- 

they become dry, put them into a jar. phite of iron and manganese, and 

with alternate layers of dry salt mixed smaller quantities of bitter alkaloids, 

with powdered orris root, till the ves- The solution of hyoophosphite of 

sel is filled. Close it for a month and iron meant is that prepared after the 
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same Formulary (No. 32, p. 65), of 
which you had better procure a copy. 

No. 1,727.— Iodol Solution (S. B.). 
Mazzoni directs tho following pro- 

Sortions for making a standard solu- 
on, to be used as an antiseptic either 
by itself, or for saturating gauze with 

Iodol 1 part 

Alcohol 10 parts 



Glycerin. 
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No. 1,728.— " Liobig's Coca Beef 
Tonic " (A Reader). 

We do not know either the formula 
for, nor the mode of preparing this ar- 
ticle Can any of our readers furnish 
them ( 

No. 1,729. —Pharmaceutical Still 

(D. S. W.). 

You will And the advertisement of 
Dr. L. Wolff in this number. 



for.— We have in- 
quiries after the formulas of the follow- 
ing, which some of our readers may be 
able to supply : 

1 . Kendall's Spasm Cure. 

2. McCliutock s Lotion. 

3. Schenck's Mandrake Pills. 
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John Farr Weightmam, H.D., of 

the firm of Powers & Weightman, 
died in Philadelphia, May 6th, at the 
ago of 41 years. Since 1874 he had 
charge of the quinine department of 
the firm. Ho had been an invalid for 
several years, and although a constant 
sufferer, had been able to continue his 
work until a short time before his 
death. 

Paul Fritzsohe, of the firm of Fntz- 
sche Brothers, of New York, import- 
ers of essential oils, died in New York 
of Bright 'b disease on Friday, May 7th. 
at tho age of 39 years, after a short ill- 
ness. The house was established in 
1870 as a branch of the Leipzig firm of 
Fritzsche, Schimmel ct Co. 

Dr. Den Ricardo de Sadaba y Gar- 
cia del Real is the recently appointed 
Professor of Practical Pharmacy in 
the Faculty of Parmacy, of Madrid, 
Spain. 

Dr. Don Joaquin Barnet y Ruiz, 

Professor in the Faculty of Pharmacy 
of tho Royal University of Havana, 
Cuba, lately died in consequence of 
extensive burns caused by explosion of 
ether in his laboratory. 

Dr. Plannollas Llanos, Professor of 
Botany and Zoology in the Roval Uni- 
versity of Havana, is dead, fie was a 
Knight of the Order of Charles HI., 
and had greatly improved the condi- 
tion of the botanic garden connected 
with the university, and died at an 
early age. 

Mr. Melseus, a distinguished French 
chemist, and member of tho Academy 
of Sciences, has lately died. He was 
the author of several discoveries: 
among others the curative effect of 
iodide of potassium in poisoning by 
mercury or lead, for which the Insti- 
tute of France awarded him a prize. 
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CAUSE OP THE DETERIORATION 
OP COMMERCIAL CHRYS- 
AROBIN.* 

BY CHARMS) RICK, PH.D.. OF NKW YORK. 

"Dermatologists have lately com- 
plained that the chrysarobin at present 
dispensed or sold does not appear to 
have the effect or strength which it 
had some five or six years ago. One 
prominent authority informs the Com- 
mittee that he is compelled to treble 
the quantity to produce the same ef- 
fect as has been produced formerly. 
To what cause can this deterioration 
in effect be ascribed ?" 

AFC IX reply to this question, which 
was referral to the writer by the 
Association, cannot be submitted at 
the present time, chiefly because au- 
thentic specimens of the crude mate- 
rial, Goa powder, promised from South 
America, have not yet come to hand. 
Nevertheless a partial answer may be 
made, based upon the reported expe- 
rience of various observers. 

In the first place, there is no doubt 
whatever that dermatologists have 
lost confidence in the quality of the 
chrysarobin at present supplied, which 
seems to be very much weaker in its 
action than that furnished in former 
years, or even than Goa powder itBclf . 
Numerous authorities have put them- 
selves on record, regarding this matter, 
in the recent medical literature. 

It is well known that Goa powder 
(araroba, p6 de Rahia) and the proxi- 
mate principle chrysarobin (often mis- 
named, chrysophanic acid) prepared 
from it have been used for the purpose 
of setting up an artificial specific irri- 
tation or inflammation of the skin, 
which, when produced on surfaces 
affected with herpes circinatus, psori- 
asis, intertrigo, and certain other 
forms of skin disease, often results in 
subduing and removing the latter, 
though it is sometimes accompanied 
by disagreeable consequences. 

An answer to the question why the 
chrysarobin at present supplied does 
not possess the activity of that of 
former years involves the study of 
several subordinate points, particular- 
ly the following: 

1. In what iltH-s the chrysarobin at 
present supplied differ from that of 
former years ? 

2. Is the chrysarobin of the present 
market prepared by the same method 
as formerly f 

3. Is the Goa powder of the present 
market of the same character as that 
supplied some years ago ? 

4. Is there not some substance in 
Goa powder which is more active than 
the chryBarobin extracted from it, or 
which at least intensifies its action? 

The first point can only be decided 
by actually comjiaring samples of old 
nnd of fresh chrysarobin. If a speci- 
men of the former (about ten years 
old) should be in the possession of a 
member of the Association, he would 
greatly oblige the writer by sending it 
to him. At present no such sample is 
available. 

Regarding the second point, it is 
known that chrysarobin is extracted 
from Goa powder by exhausting it 
with boiling benzol, and. after concen- 
tration of the solution, allowing it to 
crystallize from the latter. This is, 
at least, the general outline of the pro- 
cess, the details employed by the few 
manufacturers engaged in preparing 
it not being known. 

The third point should be studied in 
connection with authentic samples of 



Goa powder obtained from sources 
outside of the influence of trade inter- 
ests. Steps have been taken to procure 
these, but up to the present no speci- 
mens have been received. (The com- 
mercial Goa powder is not suitable for 
such investigations, as it is not above 
suspicion. ) Hence no attempt has been 
made to follow up this question. 

Finally, regarding the last men- 
tioned point, we are in a position to 
give a partial reply, more in the form 
of a surmise, however, than as a defi- 
nite answer. It has been a standing 
complaint with manufacturers having 
to handle Goa powder, that whenever 
this substance has to be milled or 
bolted, or was otherwise diffused in 



the eyes, lasting for several days. On 
the other hand, it has been noticed 
during late years that the dust of 
chrysophanic acid, diffused in the 
same way, produces only a compara- 
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_ at the meeting of the N. T. 
Assoc., in reply to query No. 40. 



Allen's «i paratus for estimation of nitrites. 

tively feeble inflammation. It was. 
therefore, natural to suspect that Goa 
powder might contain some substance 
still more active than chrysarobin, and 
this is rendered highly probable by a 
recent report made by the well-known 
house of Gehe At Co. , of Dresden, to the 
effect that the mother-liquid left after 
the crystallization of chrysarobin, when 
evaporated, left behind an amorphous 
substance which was experimented 
with by Dr. Lesser, of Leipzig, and 
which appears to contain a principle 
considerably more active than chry- 
sarobin. 

The short time which has elapsed 
since the writer has received thiH in- 
formation, has made it impossible to 
follow the subject further in time to 
report at this meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Should there be an opportunity 
of continuing the investigation, upon 
the arrival of the expected samples, 
the results will be communicated sub- 
sequently. 



THE PREPARATION OP SPIRIT 
OP NITROUS ETHER FROM 



BY WII.MAM SIMONHON, OF 8PRINOFIKLD, 
OHIO. 

" Is it advisable to make Sp. jEtheris 
Nitrosi from the 'Concentrated Ni- 
trous Ether ' of the market ? " 

AT the last revision of the U. S. P. 
the formula for making this pre- 
paration was radically changed. In 
the older process all trie volatile con- 
densable products of the distillation 
were retained in the finished article; 
in the newer one the principal product 
(ethyl nitrite) is partly treed from 
other products by washing with cold 
water, and is then dissolved in nine- 
teen parts of alcohol. Acting on the 
plan of this formula, the manufactur- 
ing chemist carries the operation to 
the preparation of the washed ether, 
and places the product on the market 
under the name "Concentrated Ni- 



For commercial reasons this article 
has come into extensive use, and in- 
quiry into the strength of the brands 
most largely sold is j>ro/xr. The ob- 
ject of the present investigation is the 
percentage of ethyl nitrite, or, rather, 
of total nitrites. Of the many methods 
and reactions employed for this pur- 
pose, the most trustworthy are those 
involving the generation and measure- 
ment of nitric oxide. Two such assay 
processes are in use, Evckmon's and 
Allen's. The latter of these was cho- 
sen, as the results obtained by its use 
are higher and more constant, and be- 
cause owing to its easy and rapid exe- 
cution, it is the one that will come into 



use by those pharmacists who employ 
any process whatever. 

The f orm of nitrometer best suited to 
this use is a straight tube graduated in 
one-tenth C.c. for 10 C.c. above and 50 
C.C. below the Btop-eock, which is 
placed about one-fifth the length of tho 
tube from its upper end. It is con- 
nected by a rubber tube of equal 
length to a reservoir having the same 
length and capacity as the nitrometer; 
bot h being mounted so that either may 
lie raised or lowered quickly and easily. 
In making estimations, the opening 
in the stop-cock and space below are 
filled with mercury bv elevating tho 
reservoir. The opening having been 
closed, the reservoir is lowered a few 
inches and the spirit measured in 
above the stop-cock. Having been al- 
lowed to pass into the lower limb, the 
spirit adhering to the walls of the tube 
is washed in by 2 C.c. of water in sev- 
eral portions, 5 C.c. of a saturated so- 
lution of potassium iodide (free from 
carbonate) is next passed in, followed 
by an equal volume of ddute sulphuric 
acid. As the reaction proceeds, tho 
reservoir may be lowered or the nitro- 
meter raised so as to keep the mercury 
near the same level in both ; when 
nearly finished, the nitrometer is de- 
tached, vigorously shaken, and re- 
placed in its support. A repetition of 
this treatment is necessary, and is al- 
most always sufficient. The liquid 
l>eneath the gas has sp. gr. about 1.17, 
nterbalanced by a solution 



nnd is 

of sodium chloride of the same sp. gr. 
The mercury surface in each tube hav. 
ing been ke'pt at the same level, the 
gas will come to a constant volume in 
alKiut twenty minutes, and is then 
read off. The percentage of ethyl ni- 
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trite is obtained by the following equa- 
tion, which allows corrections for 
temperature and pressure : 

(Barometer.) 

No. C c. pu X »!S5 X otaerwl pnwure In MM. _ 
So C c- spirit x sp. it of .plrit x n» 

= * C.H.NO 

At other temperatures the following 
values replace .3165 : 



IPO 



i:CC. 

In estimating the quantity of ethyl 
nitrite in commercial nitrous ether, 
the first step is to make an accurate 
alcoholic dilution. Two methods may 
be used, the second being as accurate 
and more convenient ana the one em- 
ployed in making the tabulated assay r. 
A 50-Gm. sp. gr. fla»k is nearly filled 
with alcohol, weighed, about l.S C.c. 
of the ether, cooled to near 0* C, 
added, its weight found by again 
weighing; then bringing the mixture 
to 15' C, adding alcohol until the grad- 
uate mark is reached, and again 
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weighing. The lost weighing given the 
sp. gr. This dilution must oe used at 
15' C., or very near it, or the variation 
tluc to expansion or contraction will 
overcome the error of experiment. By 
the second method thesp. gr. flask iB re- 
placed by a narrow-necked volumetric 
flitsk holding 50 C.c. The dilution is 
made in the same manner, the first ad- 
justment being made at the temperature 
at which the dilution is to be used. This 
avoids the error due to expansion or 
contraction, and does not require that 
the sp. gr. be known. In making as- 
says tho volume of spirit used is best 
measured by a narrow 5 C.c. pipette, 
graduated in ^ C.c.. the tip pressing 
into the opening of the slop-cock, and 
the mercury level lowered as fast as 
the spirit entors. With care, dupli- 
cate assays may be made to accord 
within less than one-half of one per 
cent, and seldom approaching one per 
cent, of the contained ether. The as- 
say is then finished in the manner de- 
scribed. The volume of gas having 
been observed, its equivalent in the 
dry state at 0" C. and 760 Mm. pres- 
sure is found by the following equa- 
tion: 

No. C .c. x 278 x ( P— V) ^ 
(273 + T) x 700 
P — observed pressure. 
T = temperature. 

V — vapur tension at operating tempera- 
ture, assumed to be that of water. 

A further corroctiou for solubility of 
the gas must l>e made. As quoted 
from the original paper of tho author 
of the process by several American 
pharmaceutical journals, 1.5 C.c. is 
dissolved by the mixed liquids in the 
nitrometer tube. As a strong brine 
was employed instead of mercury, the 
volume of liquid that alisorbed gas 
was probably variable and is not defi- 
nitely stated, but is left to inference, 
and is supposed to be about 15 C.c. In 
the assays made for this paper, the 
' » nitrometer i 



volume of liquid in the l 
always 17 C.c, or very little less. 

The correction for solubility in this 
volume of bquid was found by using 
for two estimations exactly the same 
quantity of ethyl nitrite, but in the 
second an increased quantity of ab- 
sorbing liquid. The difference in the 
two volumes of nitric oxide is taken 
as the solubility of the gas in the 
quantity of liquid denoted by the in- 
crease. Two trials showed practi- 
cally the same solubility, and further 
assays gave very nearly the same re- 
sult. The method is objectionable, as 
involving the error always attending 
the assay process, but has tho merit of 
; Ihh-ii i 
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TttMP. - 20 C. Pressurk = 757 Mm 
Spirit used. 



Volume of Volume of 
Gas. Liquid. 



... (2.00 C.c. 
lpt - } 2.00 C.c. 



„. 12.00 C.c. 
" a - } 2.00 C.c. 



21.95 C.c. 
21.50 C.c. 



10 Cc. 

22 C.c. 



An example will fully explain all 
calculations: 

No. I. r 3.193 in 100 C.c, 24' C, 752.8 Mm. 
1st assay - 3.53 C.c. guvs 33.6 C.c. NO 



- 3.53 C.c. 



83 5 C.c. - 



in 12 C.c. liquid. 



21.90 C.c. 
21.50 C.c. 



10 C.c. 
21 C.c. 



1 made under precisely the 
same conditions as the working ae-^i vs 
themselves. The figures adopted arc. 
for the reason given, only approxi- 



.40 C.c. soluble in 
11 C.c. liquid. 

23C.C. of liquid di8solves0.85 C.c. gas, 
or 17 C.c. dissolves .63 C.c, equalling 
0.57 C.c. dry gas at 0° C. and 760 Mm. 
pressure. This volume is added to 
the observed volume after their cor 
rection. 0.336 Cms. CH.NO, yield 
100 C.c NO at 0° C. and 760 Mm. pres- 
sure. On this is based the equation: 
Cc.N Ox.336 ) = per cent C,H»- 



eiher used | NOi in that ether. 



Corrected for temperature, 
vapor tension, anil solubility 

1st - 3.58 C.c. gave 80.25 C.c. NO 
2d -3.53 C.c. ■ 30.17 C.c. " 

M - - 'n^r = 89 - 97 * C ' H ' N0 * 

(.1126776 - 3.58 x .03192. 3.53 = vol- 
ume of the dilution used: .03192 = wt. of 
ether in one C.c. of dilution.) 

In the column of percentages, the 
figures given are for total nitrites, 
though simply stated as ethyl nitrite. 

Of the ton packages examined, three 
bore an assay laM. and these tested 
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fully up to tho valuo claimed. The 
remainder made no claim to any defi- 
nite percentage, but the purchaser is 
assured that they are M rut I if IT. 8. P. 
in every respect, number 8 excepted, 
the directions for dilution placing its 
value at half that strength. Four— 
both from one source — are so very 
jxkjt in ether that they may be dropped 
out of comparison with the remaining 
five. To these attention is directed, 
as all, with the exception noted, pur- 
port to be the same thing, and, aside 
from an accurate assay, give no posi- 
tive evidence of being otherwise. The 
spirit obtained by dilution as directed 
contains from 1.4 per cent to 3 jier cent 
of ethyl nitrite, while the officinal 
standard based on the lowest limit is 
4 per cent (laliclled or claimed as 
U. S. P.). Just what percentage of 
absolute ethyl nitrite the washed ether 
of the pharmacopojial process usually 
contains appears as yet to have been 
undetermined. An inquiry, addressed 
to Prof. Lloyd, was referred to Dr. 
Rico, who in turn referred to an ar- 
ticle by H. B. Parsons (N'kw Bkm., 
U, S3) in which it is shown that the un- 
washed ether may contain 63 per cent 
of nitrous ether, but the percentage in 
the washed ether is not named, and 
no minimum percentage is fixed. It 
would appear from this that the offici- 
nal quantitative test should show 
3 per cent and not 4 per cent. Upou 
what assays the latter percentage was 
based the writer was unable to learn. 

However, until proven conclusively 
by assay of a large number of samples 
of washed ether that it does not reach 
8t# pure ethyl nitrite, the quantity 
inferred from the oflieinal formula 
and test, it is the duty of the pharma- 
cist to supply a it spirit, however this 
may have been obtained. The offici- 
nal product, and not the officinal for- 
mula is our standard. 

Other properties being equal, there 
can be no objection to using commer- 
cial nitrous ether in preparing the 
spirit, provided it bear a truthful as- 
say label; but whether several of the 
manufacturers would be willing to 
nfllx this to each package is doubtful, 
if the specimens examined represent 
their average product. If it were done, 
then the responsibility for a strictly 
officinal spirit would rest upon the 
purchaser, the pharmacist. Until 
manufacturers do this, but one deci- 
sion can be based upon the result of 
the assays: Commercial concentrated 
nitrous ether is too variable instrcngth 
to merit our confidence, and its use for 
the purpose intended is to be discour- 
aged. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Lloyd, 
a large number of wimples of recently 
made washed nitrous ether to be ob- 
tained from his laboratory, and per- 
haps from the laboratories of other 
manufacturers, will be assayed and 
the limits fixed within which a strictly 
officinal ether, and therefore spirit, 
must be found. The operator hopes to 
l«j able to present his report at the 
next annual meeting. 



Bottle - Cement. — A cement espe- 
cially valuable for bottles holding vola- 
tile liquids may be made by mixing 
finely-ground litharge with glycerin. 
It is used by painting it about the joint 
bet ween the stopper and the lip or neck 
of the bottle. It dries rapidly, becomes 
brittle, and can readily lie detached 
and scraped off with a spatula when it 
becomes necessary to open the bottle. 



Moulding of Syrup of Rhubarb is 

Crevented by Aug. Drencher by adding 
orax in the same proportion as car- 
bonate of potossium. —Drug. Cir. 

[The use of borax, for this purpose, 
or for keeping preparations of rhubarb 
and similar drugs, has also been intro- 
duced some time ago in Germany.— 
Ed. Am. Dk.] 



THE DANGER OP OMITTING 
DIRECTIONS, ETC., FROM 
PRESCRIPTIONS.' 

BY 8. J. BKNDtNER, OF NEW YORK. 

" Several fatal accidents have re- 
cently occurred, which are in pert due 
to the fact Unit prescribing physicians 
frequently omit from their prescrip- 
tions the name of thu patient for 
whom the medicine ia intended, and 
such directions as would indicate 
the manner of using, or the dose. 
What means may be employed to in- 
duce physicians to add these data in 
all cases, or at least whenever the pre- 
scription containti an energetic con- 
stituent ?"' 

' J' he importance of this query is rec- 
ogmzed by every experienced 
pharmacist, ana the wonder is why 
this question has not been asked long, 
long ago, as it is a matter of almost 
daily occurrence tiiat just such pre- 
scriptions as are indicated above, are 
presented in pharmacies, some of 
which, if dispensed without proper 
inquiries on the part of the dispenser, 
would jeopardize the life of the patient 
and the name and fame of both pre- 
scriber and compounder, but owing to 
the tact and good judgment of the 
latter, fatal accidents resulting through 
careless prescribing are often avoided. 

Still, the practice of physicians to 
omit the most explicit instructions as 
to the use, and the name of the person 
for whom his prescription is intended!, 
in nil cases where energetic constitu- 
ents are employed, ought to be abol- 
ished in the interest of the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions. It 
matters little how discreetly and 
diplomatically the dispenser questions 
the patient or his representative who 
presents such a suspicion-arousing re- 
cipe, as the latter is ever on the alert 
to fancy "something wrong" in tho 
prescription, and who then, in his 
turn, generally interrogates: "Why 
doyou ask— is it — Poison i " 

The reason why such neglect in pre- 
scribing prevails, and is countenanced 
at all by the pharmacist is, because ho 
tacitly understands that the preecriber 
has assumed all responsibility in the 
case, and that the patieut of his at- 
tendant knows all about the medicine. 
But I liave my grave doubts whether 
the dispenser, in a case of accident, 
would be held blameless by a court of 
law for tilling an important order, and 
in the absence of directions upon that 
prescription, neglects to make due in- 
quiry as to the proper employment of 
such potent agents. In the face of 
this, the physician, as a rule, resents 
closo questioning on the part of the 
druggist as an undue interference 
with his business, by a withdrawal of 
his patronage from the store of the in- 
termeddler. Nevertheless, such inter- 
meddling by the pharmacist is justi- 
fied, is legitimate, and is one of his 
prerogatives, which he is bound to ex- 
cise until a practice is stopped for 
which the following two cases, out of 
many which occurred either in my 
own or in a pharmacy where I was 
employed as clerk, may serve as illus- 
trations : 



Sfum&i a«t., 3 i. 
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In the absence of any written direc- 
tions as to the use of the sugar of lead, 
the party presenting the prescription 
was asked how the article was to be 
used, whereupon ho promptly replied 
that it was to fte taken in tcaspoonful 
(loses for kidney trouble ! Of course 



• Read at tlu. rumtlng of the N. Y. 
A»oc , la reply to Query No. «. 



the physician meant to write ixitaasii 
nectar instead of ptutnbi arettm. 

The other case in point was a pre- 
scription icith full direetiotta for a 
number of powders to contain among 
other, though harmless, ingredients, 
six grains of pulv. Dovori in each 
powder. During its preparation tho 
versatile female servant kept up a 
voluble conversation, and accidentally 
dropped the unsolicited and startling 
information that the powders were for 
the baby, a few weeks old ! 

Well, we did not dispense those 
powders, and lost our customer und 
the physician, yet we saved the doc- 
tor's reputation, let alone the baby. 

To recapitulate, had the physician 
in the first case written the direction* 
upon the prescription, and in the sec- 
ond mentioned in writing the name of 

the patient, Damely: Infant " 

no blunder could possibly have been 
made by a careful dispenser. It is, 
therefore, not only on account of the 
doctor and the pharmacist, but prima- 
rily on account of the patient, that I 
advocate a reform which will do away 
at once, and for all time, with such 
vague prescription writing. 

Were our governments. State and 
National, patriarchal like those of the 
continent of Europe, we might perhaps 
successfully petition Congress and the 
Legislature to enact a law similar to 
the one enforced in Germany, which 
not only compels the prescriber to 
write the name of the patieut upon tho 
prescription, but also insists that he 
underline an eventual excess of the 
maximum dose of an active drug allow- 
ed in the Pharmacopoeia. Even if 
this step were undertaken, to seek re- 
lief in tne way of National and State 
Legislation, it would take years per- 
haps of agitation and persistent efforts 
to obtain it. 

But we can succeed much sooner by 
a direct appeal to the practitioners of 
medicine and professors of Medical 
Colleges of the State. This is the high 
mission of our State Pharmaceutical 
Association. Let our President ap- 
point a committee, consisting of 
members professionally well known 
throughout the State, for the purpose 
of issuing a circular in tho name of 
this Association, and addressed to 
every practising physician and teach- 
ing professor of a medical college, 
setting forth the grave points here 
discussed, and requesting them to 
hereafter write tho name of the pa- 
tient, and in case of energetic constitu- 
ents, the full directions upon their 
prescription. 

I have no doubt that, if this is prop- 
erly and respectfully brought to the 
notice of tne medical profession, 
each and every physician will cheer- 
fully comply with our request. Let 
the Empire btate move in tnis matter 
first, as it has moved in tho matter of 
the now national ' ' Formulary." and be 
just as successful. 



Poison-Closets 

August Drkscher has had much 
satisfaction from the following ar- 
rangement of poison - closets. Two 
closets are provided. In one is kept 
hydrocyanic acid ; cyanide of potas- 
sium; piv|Mtrations of .arsenic; mineral 
acids; carbolic, cresylic, oxalic, and 
chromic acids; silver salts; opium aud 
its preparations; iodine, and certain 
powerful tinctures, extracts, powders, 
and pills containing poisons. In the 
second closet are three subdivisions 
containing minor poisons and sub- 
stances which are dangerous rather 
than strictly poisonous: e. </., chloro- 
form, iodoform, ethers, collodion, can- 
tharidal collodion, wood naphtha, 
chloral hydrate, butyl chloral, can- 
tharides, narcotic herbs, roots and 
seeds, euphorbiuui, cowhago, and the 
oils of tansy, pennyroyal, croton, and 
bitter almonds.— Drug. Cir. 
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Ci ubtav Olbero has constructed an 
W improved apparatus for deter- 
mining melting point*), in which the 
liquid surrounding the thermometer 
and the substance to be examined 
is kept in motion by a current caused 
through heat, instead of by means of 
mechanical stirring. 

The apparatus consists of two gloss 
tubes joined by an upper, rather wide 
lateral tube, and by a lower narrow- 
one, of the shape and dimensions 
shown in the cut. The tube B has an 
expansion in its lower portion, so that 
the bulb of the thermometer and the 
bulb containing the substance may be 
surrounded by an ample volume of the 
circulating liquid. When heat is ap- 
plied to the tube A, the liquid will as- 
cend, and a current will be established 
towards C, B, and D, in the direction 
of the arrows. This current will con- 
stantly change the liquid surrounding 
the bulbs at U, so that all stirring is 
rendered unnecessary. The neck of 
tho tube B is a little longer than that 
of A, because the cork which holds the 
thermometer and melting tube needs 
some room to slide up and down in. 
The observer should place tho appara- 
tus so that B is nearer to him than A. 
Since it is known that thermometers 
require a little time to follow the rise 
of temperature, it is best to first exam- 
ine substances of known melting point, 
and to adjust the rate of immersion of 
the thermometer, as compared with 
the position of the melting tube so that 
the correct temperature will bo indi- 
cated.—/^, d. Anal. Chem., 1886, 94. 



for Bromine in 
of Certain Al- 



Mothod of Teat 
the Hydrol 
kaloids. 

Dr. A. Wklijcr, connected with 
Zimmors quinine works in Frankfurt 
o. Main, reports that a customer of 
the firm had returned some hydro- 
bromide of quinine which he claimed 
did not contain any bromine at all, 
while it was, on tho contrary, perfect- 
ly pure. As is well known, one of the 
most commonly used methods to de- 
tect bromine in combination is to add 
to tho compound some chlorine water 
(which liberates the bromine;, and 
then some bisulphide of carbon, 
which dissolves it with a characteristic 
color. Heretofore it had not been 
pointed out in chemical literature, that 
the above-mentioned method fails to 
detect the presence of bromine in the 
hydrobromides of certain (and per- 
haps most) alkaloids. Iodine is, how- 
ever, quite readily detected in this 
manner, but care must be taken that 
the solutions are dilute and rather 
strongly acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid. Only in this case will the violet 
coloration of the bisulphide become 
plainly distinguishable. In concen- 
trated, or in but feebly acidulated or 
neutral solutions, addition of chlorine 
water produces copious precipitates of 
brown periodides, which are apt to 
mislead, as they are dissolved by bi- 
sulphide of carbon with a violet- 
brown or dark-brown color. But 
when this precipitate is produced in a 
dilute acid solution, it does not inter- 
fere with the reaction. 

Dr. Weller now points out that, 
when the above-mentioned test for the 
presence of bromine is performed in 
presence of cinchona alkaloid*, no color 
w imparted to the buidphide of carbon. 
The reason is this, that the liberated 
bromine combines at once with the 
alkaloids, forming bromated bodies 
which yield up no color to tho bisul- 
phide. The four principal cinchona 
alkaloids, quinine, guimdine, cincho- 
nine, and etnehonidme, behave exact- 
ly alike in this respect. And it is. 

r, immaterial, whether their 



neutral or acidulated (with HC1 or 
HBr). Yet the presence of bromine 
may be easily and certainly proved, if 
the alkaloids are first removed by 
soda, and the filtrate, after being 
acidulated, treated in the usual man- 
ner. 

According to Dr. Weller^ tho bro- 
mine reaction fails to show itself also, 
under similar conditions, in solutions 
of the hydrobromides of morphine, co- 
deine, strychnine, and brucine. In 
these cases, the bromine may likewise 
be easily detected, if the alkaloids be 
first removed. For this purpose, 
strychnine and brucine may be pre- 



cipitated by soda, 
separated by sodium 
bonnte, and codeine by 
sodium carbonate and agi- 
tation with ether. The 
bromine in hydrobromide 
of quinoline con likewise 
be detected only after the 
quinoline has been removed 
from the solution , previously 
rendered alkaline, by ether. 




it- 



O. Olbeiy's trtl for melliiiff points 

On the other hand, tho bromine re- 
action succeeds without difficulty in 
solutions of tho hydrobromides of caf- 
feine, cocaine, atropine, coniine. and 
pyridine. It is, however, advisable, in 
these cases, to use dilute and acidu- 
lated solutions, in order to avoid tur- 
bidity or precipitates which might be 
produced by the chlorine or liberated 
bromine. 

Even in the case of codeine and the 
other alkaloids mentioned in connec- 
tion with it, the addition of chlorine 
water sometimes causes secondary ef- 
fects. For instance, a neutral solu- 
tion of hydrobromide of codeine is col- 
ored rose- red by chlorine water; 
solution of brucine is colored red by 
chlorine and bromine, and in solution 
of strychnine a white turbidity or pre- 
cipitate is produced by chlorine.— 
Abstract from Arch. d. Pharm., 224, 
161. 

Tannate of Quinidine. 

The following method for preparing 
this tasteless eomjvound is given by 
Dr. Hoger as an improvement on the 
formula laid down in his Pharmaceut. 
Praxi* (Buppl., pp. 274). 

Dissolve 40 parts of sulphate of quin- 
idine in 1.000 parts of water with the 
aid of 20 parts of diluted sulphuric 
acid (I acid, 5 water). Also dissolve 
87 parts of very dry (or 89 parts of 
powdered and air-dry, or, rather, air 
damp) tannic acid in 1,000 parts of dis- 
, tilled water. Filter the latter solution, 
if nocessary. and dilute it afterwards 
with 1,000 parte of warm distilled 
water. Finally, dissolve in a separate 
vessel 15 parte of bicarbonate of so- 
dium in 500 parte of distilled water. 
All three solutions standing at hand, 
pour the bicarbonate of sodium into 
the tannic acid solution, stir quickly, 
and, keeping up the stirring, pour into 
it the solution of quinidine sulphate, 
in a thin stream. Let the nuxture 
settle during 24 hours, then transfer it 
to a strainer, pouring back the strained 
liquid until this runs off clear. Wash 
the precipitate remaining upon the 
strainer with 1,500 parte of distilled 
water. When the liquid has drained 
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off as much as possible, fold the strainer 
together and subject it to a very 
gradually increased pressure. Tho 
expressed liquid is usually somewhat 
turbid; it is, therefore, allowed to set- 
tle by setting it aside in a cool place 
for 2 or 3 days, the supernatent liquid 
then poured off, and the small remain- 
ing precipitate collected on a separate 
small filter. When the strain* r has 
been folded together, it is best to place 
it between two thick layers of bibulous 
paper, or between two thin layers of 



this and porous tiles, pressure being 
produced by the gradual imposition of 
iron weights. If the mass were pressed 



tightly at once, the strainer would 
buret, as the water inclosed inside 
would not have time to penetrate 
through tho mass to the outside.- - 
After Pharm. Centndh., 1886, 177. 

Austrium : A Now Element. 

Among the papers of the late Dr. 
Linnemann, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Prague, has been 
found a communication addressed to 
the Royal Academy, and bearing 
the title, " Austrium, a new metallic 
element. ' It describes a new metallic 
olement'obtoined by the deceased from 
arthite from Arendal, having a sp««e- 
trum with two characteristic lines in 
the violet, one of which is fairly coin- 
cident with an unidentified fine in 
Angstrom's atlas. It is stated that 
the paper will be published in the 
transactions of the Academy. -Pharm. 
Journ. 

Salt and Borax in Nevada. 

Ir tho salt formations of Nevada 
were in railroad communication, there 
would be no market in this country 
for the foreign article. In Lincoln 
County, on the Rio Virgin, there is a 
deposit of pure rock salt, which is ex- 
posed for a length of two miles, a 
width of half a mile, and is of un- 
known depth. In places, cafions are 
cut through it to a depth of sixty feet. 
It is of ancient formation, being cov- 
ered in some places by basaltic rock 
and volcanic tufa. Tne deposit has 
been traced on the surface for a dis- 
tance of nine miles. It is so solid that 
it must be blasted like rock, and so 
pure and transparent that print can 
be read through blocks of it a foot 
thick. At Sand Springs, in Churchill 
County, there is a deposit of rock salt 
fourteen feet in depth, free from any 
particle of foreign substance, which 
can be quarried at tho rate of five 
tons a day to the man. The great 
Humboldt salt field is about fifteen 
miles long by six wide. When the 
summer heats have evaporated the 
Burface water, salt to the depth of 
several inches may be scraped up. 
and underneath it a stratum of pure 
rock salt of unknown depth. Soda 
borax, and other valuable minerals 
also exist in large quantities near these 
localities, and oranch railroads will 
sooner or later bring them into mar- 
ket. A considerable business in gath- 
ering borax is already established on 
tho line of the Carson and Colorado 
Railroad. If Nevada will cut down 
her working expenses and develop her 
natural resources, she will be above 
the necessity of seeking land grants 
from her neighbors or from the gen- 
eral Government. - San Franci*co 
Bulletin. 

Poisoned Honey.— At a recent meet- 
ing of the Dresden Agricultural Society, 
a local druggist reported that, in a 
neighborhood where the deadly night- 
shade grew abundantly, the bees had 
incorporated with the honey sufficient 
poison from these flowers to account 
for numerous and occasionally fatal 
cases of poisoning. He also stated that 
gelsemium had been detected in Amer- 
ican honey [all of which is extremely 
doubtful.— Ed. Am. DiurooHrr]. 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OP 
H YPOPHOSFHITES. » 

BY THOS. I>. MEl.HENIK, OF BROOKLYN. 

IN reply to query No. 63, 1 beg to Bay 
that so far as I have heon able to 
learn. the decline in price of the hy- 
pophosphites is chiefly due to the in- 
creased production of phosphorus. 
By closer attention to detail* and 
mechanical improvements in the man- 
ufacture, the percentage of yield has 
been increased and the price reduced 
accordingly, purely on commercial 
grounds and as a result of competi- 
tion. Phosphorus is not now produced 
in the United States. This market is 
supplied from England and Germany, 
both with phosphorus and calcium hy- 
pophosphitc. The Bait is made as it 
probably always has been by boiling 
phosphorus in milk of lime, phospbu- 
retted hydrogen escapingnnd igniting, 
phosphate oflime being deposited and 
nypophosphite remaining in solution, 
to be obtained by filtration and evapo- 
ration. The salt reaches this country 
practically pure, and the less im- 
portant hypophosphites arc made here 
from the lime salt by the different 
manufacturing chemist*. The follow- 
ing data, furnished me by Mr. WilliH- 
ton, with Charles Pfizer & Co., of New 
York, show why it would not pay to 
manufacture the hypophosphites in 
this country directly "from phosphorus. 
According to the theoretical weights, 
62 lbs. of phosphorus should yield 85 
lbs. hypophosphite of lime, but in 
practice it is far from being the cane. 
A maximum yield may safely be put 
as 1 lb. for each pound of phosphorus 
employed, while Mr. Wifliston tells 
me it will often require nearly H H». 
of phosphorus to make 1 lb. of the 
lime salt. The prices given below are 
based upon the New York and I-oiidoti 
markets for about May 1st, 1886. 

Price of Phonphonmin London, 2*. U. .r>8 
Add about 10* for Lime, labor, etc W 

M 

Duly 25J ad val. on Hypophosphite . . .16 
Coat to import 80 

Price of Phosphorus tn London 58 

Spec I lie duty per pound 10 

.68 

Add for Lime, waste, etc., 10* A» 

.75 

For labor in United Statcn 25 

Coat to make here $!.<*> 
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It would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, for an American retailor to pro- 
cure any statistics of product of any 
given chemical from foreign manufac- 
ture. It is estimated that the impor- 
tation of calcium hypophosphites into 
the United States is about six thousand 
pounds annually. The principal mak- 
ers are Typke & King London; E. 
Merck, Darmstadt, and E. DeHaen, 
Hanover. 



Care of Poisons. 

" The way we are keeping the most 
dangerous poisons — and it works very 
well indeed — is to put them on a top 
shelf in a compartment by themselves 
— a kind of poison cabinet, with a door 
to keep out dust and light. It is as 
high as the mnin shelving, being a 
part of it, and the dispenser has to 
use a short step-ladder in order to 
reach the bottles, which are to lie re- 
placed as soon as the required quan- 
tity has been weighed out and checked 
" two persons. "-O. M. Olson, Nat. 
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[OBIOUMl COTntrXICATIO*.] 

EMUL8ION8. 

BY CHAM. T. P. FEXNKL, PH.O., OK CIN- 
CINNATI, 

Prof, of Practical Pharmacy, etc. 

THE adoption and indorsement of the 
New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, making it national in its 
character, justifies the offer of a few 
suggestions on the subject. The mem- 
bers of the various committees have 
undoubtedly given much of their valu- 
able time and expended considerable 
material in caiwa hoiu/Hn, and are de- 
serving of the highest praise for their 
efforts in establishing a formulary 
that will place all so-called " elegant 
pharmaceuticals " on a uniform basis. 
These formula? are offered as a substi- 
tute for the vile nostrums introduced 
by the manufacturing pharmacists, 
under the title of elegant preparations, 
and as such are supposed to be based 
on strictly pharmaceutical principles, 
their names indicating the nature as 
well as the constituents of the prepa- 
ration. Under these circumstances, I 
felt skeptical as to the permanency of 
the class called emulsions. According 
to pharmaceutical principles, an emul- 
sion is considered a mere meelianical 
mixture of an oil, fat, or resin with 
water, the admixture being promoted 
and rendered permanent for a greater 
or less period of time by the presence 
of a gum or an equivalent substance; 
permanency depending on the quanti- 
ty of gum or its equivalent. Taking 
this as a basis. I felt satisfied that for- 
mula No. 53, Stronger Emulsion of 
Cod-Liver Oil, was not a satisfactory 
one, and would not produce a true 
emulsion. Nevertheless, I prepared 
the mixture according to the formula, 
adhering strictly to the directions 
given. After triturating thoroughly 
for ten minutes, continuously in the 
same direction. I concluded that emtil- 
sification had taken place, and finished 
the preparation as directed. After 
one hour, the mixture began to sepa- 
rate, and after eighteen hours, showed 
two almost equal layers. The experi- 
ment was repeated, the result always 
the same, complete separation taking 
ilnce between sixteen to thirty hours, 
"spending on the time of trituration; 
clearly demonstrating the want, or 
rather the insufficient supply, of the 
emulsifying agent. 

Emulsion of castor oil and of oil of 
turpentine were likewise prepared, 
and in every instance strictly follow- 
ing the directions of the formula. The 
result in both cases very unsatisfac- 
tory— the turpentine emulsion sepa- 
rating completely within five minutes. 
Formula No. 54 also offers a very ob 
jectionable feature, namely, the addi- 
tion of essential oils. This addition to 
a completed emulsion has a great ten- 
dency to bring the globules of oil to- 
gether, inducing the oil of the emul- 
sion proper to combine, breaking the 
mixture of already emulsified oil. 
Another objection might l>e raised to 
the use of avoirdupois weight without 
specifying system of measure. 

Some years ago, under the direction 
of Prof. A. Fennel, I had ample op- 
portunity for determining the quantity 
of gum necessary to produce a perfect 
and permanent emulsion in the short- 
est period of time. 

Success depends largely on forming 
the nucleus, and special care should 
be exercised in determining the quan- 
tity of gum and water necessnry to 
emulsify the prescribed quantity of 
oil. 

Stronger emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
prepared according to the following 
formula, will give a very satisfactory 
product: 

Cod-liver nil, four fluid oz. , wine measure. 
Acacia, in very fine powder, two troy oz. 
"Water, enough to make eight fluid oz. 
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Place the Acacia in a dry mortar, 
and add the oil gradually, triturating 
continuously to a uniform smooth 
paste. Then add three nuidounccs of 
water at one time, triturate continu- 
ously until the oil is emulsified. This 
is accomplished in about one minute, 
and complete eniulsitication indicated 
by crackling sound while triturating. 
Finally, add enough water to make 
the product measure eight fluidouuees 
wine measure, being careful not to use 
the oily graduate, otherwise the per- 
fect emulsion will very soon be broken 
up. This product will keep for months 
without the least indication of separat- 
ing, and form a true stock emulsion. 

The proportion for forming the nu- 
cleus of an emulsion of a fixed oil, bal- 
sam, or oleo resin may be expressed 
as follows: Oil, 1; gum, i; wnter, |; 
the emulsion is quickly made. An 
addition of water to this nucleus will 
not produce anv separation. Emul- 
sions of essential oils require a larger 
amount of gum, the proportions may 
be expressed as follows: Oil, 1; gum. 
1 to 1J; water, 1 to 14; these are also 
quickly made, and are permanent and 
palatable. 

SUMMARY OF PHARMACOPCE- 
tat. PREPARATIONS RARELY 
OR NEVER USED.* 

BY (IKOROK W. SLOAN, M.D., OF INDIANA- 
POLIS. 

The committee to whom was given 
the work of revising the Pharmaco- 
poeia for 1880, in their preface made a 
request of " all dealers in medicines 
that on or about the first day of Jan- 
uary of the years 1884 and 1889, they 
will report to the chairman of the 
committee a list of those articles and 
preparations which have not been 
used at all, and of those seldom pre- 
scribed previous to those dates." 

Feeling this subject might prove of 
interest to the members of this asso- 
ciation, and hoping it would be a means 
of stimulating others to a like work, I 
have prepared the following list. 

As to drug articles, it is the writer's 
opinion that as the country for whose 
use the Pharmacopoeia is intended is 
extensive, so should the list of medi- 
cinal agents be sufficiently so, in order 
that the whole people should have the 
benefit of well described and useful 
remedies. 

He also Itelieves that if the pharma- 
cists were as industrious in calling 
the attention of physicians to the va- 
rious new introductions into the Phar- 
macopoeia as the manufacturers are 
with their productions, it is probable 
many articles named as rarely or never 
used* would be stated otherwise. 

Again, the writer believes that once 
in ten years is too frequent to make 
radical changes in the Pliarmacopteia. 
for we seem hardly used to one set of 
formula; and names before there comes 
a change in methods and proportions. 

The following list contains the pre- 
parations that are rarely or never 
called for at my place of bu 

RARELY USED. 

Ab»tractum Digitalis, 
Abatractum Myoscyami, 
Abalrnctum Jala pro, 
Acctuu Opli, 
Acidum Chromicum, 
yEtlier Acclicus. 
Aluminii Hydras, 
Amyluin Iodatum, 
Aqua Amygdala.' Amaru, 
Argcnti N'itraa Dilutus, 
Argenli Oxidum. 
Orntum Sabinw. 
Charta CantharWis, 
Charta Pot&aaii Nitratig, 
Oolkxlium Styplicum, 
Ctipri Ace taji. 
Decoct u m Sarsaparilla;, 
Kmplastrum Ferri, 
Ext. ChirnUei Fid., 
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Ext. Ha'maloxvli, 
Kxt. Sabinre Kid., 
Ferri Carlsmas Saccharalum. 
Ferri Iodiduni Saccharntus, 
Ferri Oxalaa, 
Ulyceritum Amrli, 
Ulyceriturn Vitelll. 
Hydrargyri Cyanidiim, 
Hydrargyri Sulphiduui liuhruni, 
Linimentum Belladonna;, 
Linimcntnm Cantharidi*. 
Linimentum Sinapia Conip., 
Liquor Kcrri Nitratis, 
Liquor Gutta-percha-. 
Liquor Sodii Arspniuliit. 
Mel Kotw, 

Mistura Ainmnnini i. 
Mistura Amygdnln', 
Mucilago Cydonii, 
Muoiliigo Sttsnfras Medulla^, 
Picrotoxinum, 
PulvU Morphimc Com., 
Pulvis Khei Com., 
Qiiininn> Hydrochluraa, 
Sodii Arsenian, 
Sodii Santoninas, 
Spiritus .''];■ i isl i . 
Syrupus Allii, 
Syrupus Kcrri lironiidi, 
Syrupus Lnclucarii, 
Tinctura Ipecac, et Opii, 
Tinctura Phy*ostigmalis, 
Tinctura Sunibul. 
Unguentum Aeidi Oullici, 
Unguentum Acidi Tannici, 
Unguentum < 'hrvsarobini, 
Unguentum Mi zerei, 
UiiKuentum Plumbi Carbouatis, 
Vinuin Aloes, 
Vinuiu Antimonii, 
Viuum Aronmticuin. 

NOT ISfcl). 

Abstracturn Aconiti, 
Abstraction Helladounn>, 
Abstracturn Con ii, 
Abstracturn Ignatiie, 
Ahstntctum fcueis Vomica-, 
AbHtractuni Podophylli, 
Abstractum Senegas 
Abstractum Valeriana*, 
Acclum LobelUc, 
Acettim Sanguin 
Aqua Creasoti. 
t eratum ('amphora 1 , 
Decoctum Cetraria-. 
Kmplastrum Ammoniaci, 
Emplastnini Amuioniuci cum llydrargyro 
Kmplastrum Asafo-tida', 
Empltutnim Pu is t urn Cnntharide, 
Kxt. RoBii! Fid., 
(Jlyryrrhizinum Ammoniatum, 
Linimentum Terebintluna', 
Mistura Chloroforiiii, 
MiHtura Khei et Soda», 
Mucilago Ulmi. 
Physostigminn' Salic? las, 
Syrupus Aurautii Kloruui, 
Syrupus Calcis, 
Tinctura Chirntte, 
Tinctura Croci, 
Tinctura Ignatiie, 
Tinctura Pyrethri, 
Trochisci Acidi Tannici, 
Trochisci CreUe. 
Trochisci Ipecacuanhas 
Trochisci Magnesias 
Trochisci Sodii Sautouiiiatis, 
Unguentum Sulphuris Alkalinum. 

Indestructible Paste for Closing 
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Lettkbh or envelopes which it is de- 
sired to to protect against unauthor- 
ized opening (by moistening the pasted 
portion), may be securely sealed by 
using a solution of oxide of copper in 
ammonia as paste. This liquid has 
the faculty of dissolving cellulose. 
When applied to the paper it dissolves 
the cellulose on the surface, and on 
drying the two partially dissolved 
surfaces adhere indissolubly together. 

The same thing may be accom- 
plished by using water-glass (silicate 
of soda or potassa). In this case tne 
chemical action is different, but when 
it is completed, the pasted surfaces 
cohere as permanently as in the pro- 
«.— After Pharm. Zeit. 



ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OP A 
DRUGGISTS' EXCHANGE 
BUREAU. 

BY A. SAOER, OF CORTLAND, N. Y." 

" In view of the fact that druggists 
frequently change their location, that 
drug store* are frequently sold and 
purchased, and that such sale or pur 
chase is usually attended hy a brok- 
er's commission, which y iclds no bene- 
tit to the druggist, but rather offers 
an opportunity for collusion and fraud 
on the part of the broker, is it not 
IMjssihlc, and would it not be desira- 
ble to establish a Bureau of Exchange 
under the auspices of the various 
County, State, and National Associa- 
tions 

Before answering the above ques- 
tion, I desire to state that I lielieve 
in making our Association as valuable 
to its membership as possible without 
derogating from the original pnipOM 
of its Organization, viz. : 

First, The elevation of Pharmacy as 
a profession. 

Secondly, The promotion of the in- 
terests of pharmacists throughout the 
country, socially and materially. 




Glycerin is employed in the dyeing 
of calico as a solvent for arsenious 
acid, six pounds of the acid being sol- 
uble in a gallon of good glycerin. 



Bellamy'* 



Already several important measures 
have been secured. The passage of a 
Pharmacy law by our State legisla- 
ture (the result of untiring effort on 
the part of our Committee of Legisla- 
tion) has done much to secure the first 
object named. Our nnnual meetings 
and the efforts now being made to se- 
cure thor >ugh organization in every 
county throughout the Slate will 
eventually secure the latter. 

While it is possible to establish a 
Bureau or Agency for the pur|>oses 
named in the query, the question re- 
mains, Would it be desirable f After 
careful consideration I am of the 
opinion that the Association is not at 
present prepared to take upon itself 
the responsibility and work involved 
in the est tblishuient of such a Bureau 
or Agency. 

However, I trust the time is not far 
distant when we shall be so thor- 
oughly organized in every portion of 
the State that the plan suggested in 
the query may lie practicable and af- 
ford reliable means of communication 
between seller and buyer. 



* Read in answer lo l^uery No. II. lit I 
of the N. Y. Slate llmrm. Association. 
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ASSAY OP PEROXIDE OP HY- 
DROGEN. 

TTydroobn peroxide, which is now 
XI frequently used in surgical prac- 
tice as well us in the arts, may be as- 
sayed in the following manner, and 
by the use of the apparatus here de- 
scribed. 

One part of the apparatus cousistts of 
a tube A holding 10 C.c, and divided 
into fY This is provided with a 
stop cock, and is fitted, by grindii 
air-tight into the neck of a glass ■ 
B having two Lateral tubulures, one of 
which is closed with a stopper, while 
the other is connected by rubber tul>- 
ing with nn inverted burette graduated 
to KM) C.c. placed into a cylinder full of 
water. 

When the apparatus is to l>e used, a 
small quantity of finely powered diox- 
ide i black oxide) of manganese is in- 
troduced into B through the free late- 
ral aperture, the latter closed, and a 
sufficient quantity of peroxide of hy- 
drogen poured into the tula> A— say, for 
instance, 10 C.c. The water in the 
cylinder D is then ndjusted so that it 
will stand exactly at the mark u. 
( While adjusting the level of the water, 
the stojqier in the lateral neck of Ji 
should be loosened to iiermit escape or 
access of air. And when it is rein- 
serted, care must be taken that tee 
zero point does not appear depressed ) 
The faucet of the tube A is now- 
opened, and a definite amount of the 
liquid, say 1 C.c, allowed to flow on 
the oxide of manganese. Oxygen gas 
is immediately given off, and the evo- 
lution will be concluded after two to 
three minutes, if the apparatus is well 
agitated. | It is advisable to lift the 
burette < ' a little upwards, to rarefy 
the air contained in the apparatus. 
The generated gas will then have no 
tendency to press upwards against the 
liquid in the tube A when the faucet 
is open. | When no more gas is govern 
off and no further portion of the liquid 
is to lie admitted t in the case of weak so- 
lutions ni;>re will have to be taken), the 
burette (' is lifted high enough, so that 
the level of the water, inside and out- 
side, is the same, and the volume of 
oxygen then read off. Temperature 
and pressure should be taken notice 
of when accurate results are desired. — 
Jowm. Pharm. ft Chin. [5], 12, 501. 

A NEW FORM OF UREOMETEB. 

FKUX Bellamy has devised the ap- 
paratus here illustrated for the 
pur lose of estimating urea. 

2 C.c. of the urine to be examined 
are put into a curved tulie, closed at a 
curved end, the tube lsang held by a 
clamp so that it may lie placed at any 
inclination. The bromated soda solu- 
tion is contained in a pij>ette or tube 
closed at one end, and when the appa- 
ratus is properly inclined, falls into 
the urine In drops, causing the evolu- 
tion of gas. which is caught in the in- 
verted graduated, cylinder in the usual 
manner. The advantage of this appa- 
ratus is this, that the rate of access of 
the bromine solution may lie regulated 
at will.— Joum. Pharm. et Chun. [»>!, 
13, 178. 

Bonzoated Lard. 

In reply to query 2<i of the New York 
State Pharm, Assoc., " whether Ix-u 
zoated lard could Is? prepared by sub- 
stituting benzoic or einnamic acid for 
the benzoin," Mr. Charles Khuen re- 
ports that pure lard treated with ben- 
zoin keeps much better than that 
treated with either benzoic or einnamic 
acid, or with a mixture of these two. 
He also found that samples which hail 
been stored in the cellar kept bettor 
than those in the store, and that such as 
had been put in earthenware jars had 
kept lietter than those in ghiss 
sels. 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

I from |i. I ML) 



LINIMENTS. 

Liniments, Liniment a, are prepared 
either by simple mixing; in a glass, or 
by mixing ana trituration inn mortar. 
A mixture mortar should l>e devoted 
exclusively to the preparation of lini- 
ments. The portions of the liniment 
which adhere to the pestle and uiorttir 
may be scraped together with a piece 
of stiff cardboard. 

Liniments are formed when fluid 
caustic ammonia is mixed with fatty 
oils. If an alcoholic tincture or a large 
quantity of ethereal oil is to be added 
to the liniment, the latter must first 
lie thoroughly mixed. If these ingre- 
dients were mixed with the oil and the 
animoniaeal fluid then added, the lini- 
ment would be less intimately mixed, 
and would separate into layers by 
standing. 

Lime-water, mixed with fatty oils, 
likewise makes a uniform liniment, as 
does acetate of lead. The whole of the 
lime water must always be shaken 
briskly with the entire quantity of the 
oil with which it is to be mixed. 
Should it first be shaken up with iiart 
of the oil, and the rest of the oil added 
afterwards, a homogem 
will seldom be obtained. 

The cxtrtictx to be mixed with lini- 
ments should be first dissolved in the 
watery elements of the 
liniment or, if the pre- 
scription does not or- 
der any, diluted with 
water to a thin mag- 



such as oxidf of mercury, uhite pre- 
cipitate, oxide of zinc, carbonate of 
lead, calomel, !is well as the alkaloids 
quinine, morptttne. reralrine, and their 
salts, before being mixed with fat, 
must be prepared as finely as possible 
with a few drops of oil of almonds or 
some other bland fatty oil. If the 
quantity of insoluble substance, as for 
example, white lead or oxide of zinc, 
is too large to he triturated with a 
little oil, then, since the use of oil in 
large quantity would make the oint- 
ment too soft, a pestle and mortar are 
heated, and they are prepared with a 
small melted |H>rtion of the fat with 
which they are to Is- mixed, or they 
tuny 1m- prepared with water, which by 
being mixed with the fat will become 
partially separated again, anil may be 
iHiured * off. This latter method of 



comminution, however, does not gen- 
erally conduce to the good appearance 
of tile ointment, or the separation of 
the water may not bo complete. 

In case Opium or extracts form 
constituents of the ointment, together 
with the above-named substances, oil 
should not ls> used, but rather water, 
with which a magma is made by tri 
turating it together with the extract 
and the other substances, which mag- 



OINTME.NTS. 

» Ilntments, niiguen - 
(■I. are homogeneous 
mixtures prepared 
from fats and other 
materials, which arc 
of stiffer consistence 
than liniments and 
softer tlian plasters. 
Lard or oils thickened 
with wax are usually 
the chief constituents of salves. 

Ointments are mixed in porcelain 
|or wedgewoodj, which should be ex- 
clusively used for mixing fatty sub- 
stances. They should lie cleansed by 
being rubbed out with fine wood shav- 
ings [sawdust or •'excelsior'' packing], 
wiped off with a cloth, and then 
washed with a solution of soda and 
water. 

Ointments an* sometimes mixed on 
glass plates, instead of in mortars, by 
means of horn or iron spatula'. Some 
dispensers find this method more con- 
venient than the other, but mixing in 
the mortar is the best, and also con- 
formable to rule. | In making larger 
batches of ointments, it will In- found 
mo^t convenient to use a polished 
marble slab of considerable dimen- 
sions, say isx2i inches, or 24x:t0 inches. 
— Ei>. Am. Dr.) 

Wax, tallow, oil of COCOA, sperma- 
ceti, and stearin, are to be added to 
ointments after Iwing first made fluid 
by partial melting, but if wax or 
stearin be used, the mixture must be 
stirred until cool. 

When several ointments are to be 
mlsed, the more consistent must al- 
ways be first triturated with a small 
portion of the softer. 

Drv suljstanccs, or those that are in- 
soluble in water or difficult of solution. 



•The haul, or thi« aerie, of u«|kth It the last 
million of Hwr'. •■Teolmlk derVhar.n»ceiili»cheli 
Kecvptnr" Tha editor* hare, however, found It 
dealrable to omit certain portion which relate to 
matter* of practice |<eciilfar to Germany and to in- 
«ert olheni which lire more rharacterialic of Anier- 



«ert olheni which lire more ehnracterinlic of Aim- 
Icancinluau. Edltorml addition,, are inclose,! in I |, 
The um of the original text Im* been kindly 
granted by Dr " 




Hollow 8uppo»ltorle«. 

tun is finally united with the fatty mass 
by trituration. 

Salts which are soluble in water may 
also be finely divided by means of 
water, yet not so finely as may lie 
tlone by fatty oils. It is bettor to 
make eye-snlves containing commitv 
mdiliiiKile, sulphate of zinc, and nitrate 
of silver, with oil, since, if prepared 
with water, the latter evaporates and 
promotes the formation of little crys- 
tals of the salt. Salts which require 
hardly their own weight of water for 
solution, and especially those which 
deliquesce in the air, such as chloride 
of Zinc, chloride of calcium, also untitle 
of uotaMtum, carbonate ofpotattivM, 
and cattHtic pota**tt should be rubbed 
as fine as possible, and, having been 
dissolved in the smallest practicable 
quantity of water, mixed with the 
fatty substance. 

RECTAL AXO VAGINAL SUPPOSITORIES. 

Suppositories. aitpfHtoifnrin, are 
smooth, blunt, conical bodies made of 
drug.->. having a length of H, 1$, or 2 
inches, a diameter at the base of S to 1 
inch, and a weight of 24 to 75 grains, 
|in this country, it has l>ecomo cus- 
tomary to make them smaller; the 
1". S. Ph. directs them to be of about 
the weight of I gramme, or 1(5 grains] 
and intended to be introduced into the 
rectum. They should bo of the consist- 
ence of a pill-mass, or a plaster which 
is not brittle, and also finished like a 
pill-mass, unless the prescription di- 
rects that they be cut out from a speci- 
fied compact mass such as soap or 
cacao-butter. They are spread over with 



oil of almonds ] not customary in this 
country], and dispensed in little glass 
pots or in waxed i>ai>cr. Hither butter 
of cacao or tallow is usually prescribed 
as the constituents of suppositories. 

In this country, the fatty material is 
often left to the seh*etion of the phar- 
macist, who generally uses cacao but- 
ter.] In these cases an addition of 
wax is always [by no means! Ei>. Am. 
Drug. | necessary in order to obtain an 
appropriate mass and consistence. 
It vaseline is prescribed as a constitu- 
ent, the addition of wax is likewise 
necessary. They are formed by mix 
ing the 'drug with the melted oil of 
cacao, and pouring or dividing the 
mixture, half cooled, by stirring into 
corresponding conical paper capsules, 
which are snp|>ortcd in damp sand, or 
into regular suppository moulds. By 
proceeding in this manner, the thor- 
ough mixture of the drug with the 
oil of cacao will generally be doubt- 
ful, and on the other hand the 
projier dosing impossible. In order 
to meet both requirements of the 
prescription, there should be added to 
the cacao butter or tallow the sixth 
or eighth part of its weight of yellow 
or white wax (according to the color 
of the suppository*, and these having 
been mixed by heating moderately, the 
drug is added, and the mixture allowed 
to become almost cold, being stirred 
meantime. The mass is then divided 
by weight, and each |n>rtion formed 
by the fingers into a suppository, 
which may be rendered smooth by 
stroking with a hot spatula. 

H Acidi Tannici. . .gr. 15 
Olci Theobromn- 
tis J I 

M. Fiant sup|s>sito- 
ria no. decern. 

Here about 435 grains 
of cacao butter and 45 
grains of white wax 
are to be melted in a 
porcelain mortar, and 
when half cold the 
tannin, rubbed to a 
fine powder, is added, 
and the mixture agi- 
tated until the mass 
can bo kneaded with 
the fingers. Then it 
is divided into 10 parts of equal 
weight each. 

U Opii pulveri*.. gr. IJ. 

Extno-ti Belladonna- nr. 5- 

Sebi taurini J I. 

Mince ut ftant suppositoriu 10. 

In this case thu opium and extract 
of belladonna are to l>e rubbed in a 
porcelain mortar, with 6 drops of 
water, to a thick mucilage, and this is 
to be intimately mixed with n small 
portion of a melted mixture of 405 grs. 
tallow and 75 grs. yellow wax. After 
the addition of the above ingredients 
to the half-cold fatty mixture, the 
mode of procedure is the same as that 
given in the foregoing example. Tho 
operation is much easier if the opium 
and extract um belladonna- xiccum in 
the form of fine powder are kneaded 
into the fatty mass. 

The same procedure is also practi- 
cable without adding wax, but its use 
makes the fatty substance easier to 
knead with the fingers. Each supposi- 
tory is to Ik* rolled smooth with the 
blade of a plaster knife. (For further 
and more detailed information re- 
garding supjsisitorics, the reader is 
referred to Reiningtt >n's Practice.] 

Vaginal Suppositories are prepared 
in like manner as suppositories: only 
they are made as thick again mid, 
very frequently, globular). Vaginal 
Capsules have lately come into use. 
These capsules are of the size of a 
pigeon's egg. but as to form and char- 
acter thev resemble gelatin capsules 
with lids" They are filled with the 
tlrug. closed by moans of mucilage, 
and dispensed in boxes. Capsules 
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mado from cacao butter, which are to 
bo filled with a drug, can only lie dis- 
pensed when the moulds for the manu- 
facture of Huch capsules are at the 
command of the dispenser. 

Should OUTTa-pkrcha be ordered as 
the constituent, it must be cut fine 
when hot, and powdered and mixed 
with the drug in a pill-mortar heated 
to 100° C., and the suppositories formed 
out Of the soft mass while still hot. 

Hollow suppositories, kmpty sup- 
positories. — American physicians 
some years ago introduced hollow 
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suppository for the introduction of the 
medicines into the ntyiua and the o* 
uteri, where it is kept in contact with 
the diseased parts by means of a tam- 
pon. A and B are "used for any part 
of the urethra, the cavity of the uterus, 
and the nasal mucous membrane.* 

BALLS. 

Balls, yhtbuli, are [sometimes! 
ordered |by continental practitioners] 
to be used in baths. The drugs they 
contain are of various consistence. In 
case the prescription leaves the selec- 



Misee. Fiant globuli quinque ad 
balneum. 

An addition of about 150 grs. of pow- 
dered tragacauth. with the necessary 
quantity of aqua glycerinala is suffi- 
cient to produce a mass of the consis- 
tence of pills, which is to be formed 
into bolls. If necessary, they are 
sprinkled with lycopodium. 

Liquid drugs should be made into a 
mass with dry white clay (aryilla, bo- 
lus alba). 

DROPPING. 

The measuring of fluid drugs by 






Putnam'* drop-counter. 



Pool's dropper. 



Lamprecht & Hlrden' drop-eountar. 




DropPi petto. 




Fig. I. 




Fig 2 






Dixon 'a drop-counter. 



Hg. I. Fig-. 2. 

Drop filter. 



Uravala' drop -counter. 




m 




SaJlerofl's drop-counter. 

suppositories, with stoppers, which 
are filled with the drug and closed, 
and then put into the rectum, the nose, 
etc. The convenience of their use is 
apparent. The moss from which they 
are made is cacao-butter. 

The size 0 is for children, and can 
also be used for the ear and nose. No. 
L 2, and 8 are intended for the rectum. 
No. 3 and 4 may be used for tho intro- 
duction of nourishment per rectum, 
and No. 4 may also be used for myinal 
medication. No. 5 is a round, hollow 



Lehalffu*'* drop-counter. 



tion of constituents to the disjienser, 
he will use glycerin and powdered 
tragacanth only when caustic lime or 
sulphide of calcium do not enter into 
the composition of the balls. Other- 
wise they would be too hard. 

I) Ferri Sulphntis cryst 5 3 

Potassii Iodidt f 5 

Sodii Chloridi . . j 6J 

• Theee hollow ftiippotdtorW were Introduced to 
t lie trade by Hall & Ruekel. wholesale dmjtitislB. 
No* SIS Mid £X> Oreenwicli «ireet, New York. 



moans of dropping is an operation of 
very common use. The weight and 
size of the drop are dependent upon the 
size and thickness of the rim of the 
vial on which it gathers and from 
which it falls, and again upon the tem- 
perature and specific gravity of the 
fluid. But while the drop varies with 
the size and thickness of the rim, yet 
the specific gravity of the fluid bears 
no definite proportion to the size and 
weight of the drops. Hence n specific 
number of drojis, and their common 
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weight, relate only to tbe vessel from 
which the experimental dropping took 
place. 

A oaon-couNTRR, called eompte-gout' 
/»■» by the French, was iu vented by 
Snllorou. 

This always delivers dropB of the 
same size. It consists of a flask titted 
with a lateral tube bent downward*, 
the lumen of which in of a fixed diam- 
eter, and which does not come to a 
point at the end from which the drops 
tall, but is cut off straight. The cut 
end (3.3 mm. in diameter), as well as 
the external end of the tube, in ground. 
The drops of fluid coming out of the 
narrow bore of the tube do not adhere 
to the cut surface nor rise above the 
sharp edge to the external surface. 

Twenty drops of water from Salle- 
ron's drop counter weigh 1.0 grammes 
1 1ft. 4, or, practically, 16 grains*). 

[As Salleron's droppers, according to 
Hager's statement, are usually of bad 
construction. Pool's dropper might be 
used. Thin is primarily intended for 
statbmetic analysis (tliat is, gravime- 
tric analysis in which the liquid* to be 
tested and the test liquids are taken 
by weight). This is a flask with a bent 
neck arising from its lower part, and 
n small bole pierced through tbe neck, 
which is closed by ono of the fingers 
when the flask is grasped. A stopper 
bearing a small thistle fuunel. closed 
by a piece of sheet rubber, is inserted 
in its neck. When it is charged with 
the liquid to be dropped, it is taken in 
i>ne band, one finger being over the 
hole in the neck, and by gentle pres- 
sure upon the rubber cap, drops of the 
liquid art* forced out. 

A most convenient drop-counter for 
pharmacists' use is Letxtigiie'* (see Fig. 
I.). It consists of a glass tube in one 
piece, closed above and blown into a 
hollow ball (en, and at the bottom hav- 
ing a capillar) - exittube.so that twenty 
drops flowing out from the latter 
weigh exactly 1.0 gramme (in grains), 
licneatb the globular enlargement at 
the top, the glass tube is ground so 
that the drop-counter maybe used to 
ivplaco tbe glass stopper. Under the 
{ground portion (at c) are two little 
openings for the entrance and exit 
of the air. This drop-counter is 
modified in cut II.. by having the 
upper globular enhirgement <>l) in 
the form of a glass stopper, so that 
after it has' been taken out of the 
vessel (at «•) the fluid may also be 
poured out in small quantities. Whi n 
from 6 to 30 grammes and upwards 
ure to be weighed out, the entire drop 
measure is taken out. Still more con- 
venient than this is the vessel repre- 
sented in III., which has two opcuiugs, 
ono for the simple dnqwounter and 
the other for measuring out large por- 
tions of fluid. 

While speaking of tlntpping tttltrx, 
it may be of interest to review the 
different kinds which we have describ- 
ed in previous volumes, or which have 
i iitne under our special notice, outside 
of the ordinary medicine dropper or 
plain pipettes known to everybody. 

A simple form of Drop-Pipette was 
described some seven years ago in the 
British Jouni. of Photogmphu. It 
consist* of a narrow glass tube drawn 
out to a point, and inserted with its 
other end into a rubber tulMj which, 
when charged, is closed with a cork. 
By gentle pressure, the liquid may be 
delivered in drops. This may be "wed 
when the ordiuary dropper with a 
clowed small rubber bag or bulb is not 
accessible. 

A drop-bottle devised bv Emmel P. 
Putnam (U. S. Put. No. 234.807, of 
Nov. 23d, ISM0) lias a conical recess at 
the neck, so arranged that it does not 
interfere with the insertion of the stop- 
per. The recess or cup has a fine 
opening in the bottom or point, whence 
the liquid issues in drops. 

• Hager my*: "It ta to bo tvtrroltcd tb»t It l» diffi- 
cult u> obtain a wrll-cotwmtcted Sallerona drop- 



Another somewhat more complicat- 
ed arrangement iB that devised by 
Raoul Bravais, of Paris (U. S. Pat. 
236,538, of Jan. 11th, 1881), consisting 
of a bottle, in the stopi*r of which are 
inserted two tubes, A and C. E is a 
rubber-bulb, to compress the air inside 
of the bottle, so that the liquid may be 
forced out through A when the bottle 
is inclined. A flexible wire, H, is at- 
tached to the bottle, for clearing out 
the interior of the tube A when re- 
quired. When the apparatus is not in 
use, tho wire mav be coiled about the 
neck of the bottle, or it may lie kept 
inserted in the orifice of the tube A. 

A drop-counter was patented in Gor- 
uianv, m 18S4, by H. Lamprecht and 
G. Iiirdes (Germ. Pat. 24,116), It has 
a hollow stopper, provided with a small 
aperture at the side which corresponds 
to a similar aperture in the neck of the 
bottle, for the purpose of admitting 
nir. Along the opposite side of the 
stopper a harrow channel is ground, 
by which the liquid finds its exit. 

A very simple dropper may be made 
as follows: Take a narrow glass-tube 
drawn out to a point and bent at a 
right angle. Insert the wide end into 
the bottle (which should bo rather full 
of liquid) and incline the latter. The 
liquid will ascend the tube by capillary 
attraction, and will eventually drop 
from the pointed orifice. In the ab- 
sence of a glass tube, a narrow strip of 
filter paper or other unglazed paper, 
bent at right angles, will serve to con- 
duct the fluid, and will deliver it in 
drops. See cut to the left of " Drop- 
Pipette." 

A dropper which is at the same time 
a drop-hlter was proposed by a French 
pharmacist in 1877. It is* simply a 
rubber bulb of an olive shape, contain- 
ing a glass-tube atone end and a pellet 
of cotton in the bulb C of the tube. It 
may be attached to the neck of a bot- 
tle (Fig. 1) or to a filter tube (Fig. 2). 
When inverted over a bottle, gentle 
pressure with fingers will cause the 
liquid to drop. 

The dropping- bottle invented by 
Frankbn 11. Dixon, of Philadelphia 
1 1'. S. Pat. 234,003, Nov. 2d, 1W0). has 
parallel sides throughout, or in the 
neck only, within which is a long stop 
per, through which a bent glass-tube « 
passes. When the apparatus is uot in 
use, theopen. short cud of the bent tube 
a is turned so that its orifice rests on 
the stopper. When it is to be used, 
the tube is turned, so that the open 
end looks outwards as in Fig. 1. and 
by pressure upon the stopper or plung 
er, the liquid is made to issue in a 
stream or in drops, as may be desired. ] 

The subject of measuring by drop- 
ping instead of by weight is passed 
over by the Pharmacopoeia Germanica 
in alisolute silence, although it cannot 
be ignored. Tin* official Prussian 
Price Table of Medicines supplies this 
deficiency by the following directions: 

The following are to lie deemed 
equal to one (l.o) gramme (16 grainsl. 
20 tin q*t of fat and specially heavy 

ethereal oils and tinctures, 
25 drop* of other ethereal oils, chloro- 
form, acetic ether, 
ft) drops of ether, alcoholic ethers, and 

aqueous liquids. 

[To bo continued | 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulphurio 
Acid in Sulphates. 

H. Wilsiku proposes to accomplish 
this by precipitating the neutral solu- 
tion of a sulphate with an excess 
of barium chloride, and determining 
the excess of the latter volumetrically 
by solution of carbonate of sodium, 
phenolphthalein being used as indica- 
tor. As soon as all the excess of ba- 
rium chloride has become converted 
into barium carlninate, the first drop 
of volumetric solution of sodium car- 
bonate added in excess reddens the 
phenolphthalein. 



If the solution of the sulphate is neu- 
tral and contains no substances pre- 
cipitated by solution of carbonate of 
sodium, the ojieration is very simple. 
20 to 50 Cc. of the solution of the sul- 
phate to be tested are put into a cap- 
sule, heated to boiling, and a 4-per-cent 
solution ol barium chloride (the exact 
strength of which is kown) is added 
in excess. A few drops of solution of 
phenolphthalein are now added, and 
tho boding solution titrated with a 
2-pcr-cent solution of sodium carbon- 
ate, until a red tint just makes its ap- 
pearance. 

If the original solution is acid, or if 
it contains substances capable of being 
precipitated by tho carbonate of so- 
diums it is raised to boiling, treated 
with a few drops of phenolphthalein 
solution, and then with the solution of 
sodium carbonate, until it just begins 
to have a red tint. Now the chloride 
of barium solution is added, and tho 
remainder of the operation carried out 
as in the former case. 

If the solution is alkaline, it is first 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid. 



Standardizing Volumetric 
of Iodine. 



Ik preparing volumetric solution of 
iodine, it is customary to start from 
the reeublimed iodine of commerce, by 
dissolving a known quantity of this in 
an aqueous solution of iodide of potas- 
sium. As the iodine thus used is re- 
quired to be pure— though it is often 
used without previous qualitative ex- 
amination, as we have had ample op- 
portunity to observe — a source of 
error may be introduced through the 
fact that it is accompanied by impuri- 
ties. And, besides, a solution of by po 
sulphite of sodium has to be adjusted 
of such a strength that it will exactly 
correspond with it : and this latter so- 
lution is itself to be used for assaying 
iodine solutions of known strength. 

All these operations can, of course, 
be carried out with great accuracy, 
and careful analysts do not find them 
troublesome. Yet, in some cases, it 
may be of advantage to utilize a propo- 
sition made by Wilhelm Kolmann (in 
Brr. d. Deutuch. Chein. Oe»„ 1888, 728) 
for determining the exact titer of the 
iodine solution by means of tbe deci- 
nonnal solution of soda. It consists in 
this, that the iodine solution to be es- 
timated is treated with hydrosulpburic 
acid, whereby the iodine is converted 
into hydriodic acid. The acid solution 
is then mixed with a little methyl- 
orange, which is unaffected by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and titrated with soda 
until a yellow tint appears. 

I Any bromine or chlorine present in 
the iodine would, of course, be also 
converted into the corresponding 
acids, and the decinormal soda solu- 
tion would probably show this by 
the anomalous quantity of it used. J 

1 Cc. of decinormal soda solution 
corresponds to 0.0127 Gm. of iodine. 



Artificial Plants for botanical in- 
struction are a novelty, prepared by 
Christine Jauch, of Breslau, under the 
scientific control of B. Stein. These 
are complete plants, of the sue of the 
original: stem, leaves, fruit, flower, 
etc., being exactly copied, and colored 
after nature. They are intended to 
till a long-felt want, as tbe natural 
plant* suitable for illustrating lectures 
cannot always be collected. A great 
advantage is this, that they represent 
every organ in its natural siie. They 
are put up in a series of ten, four of 
these series being now completed. 
Among them are many important 
medicinal plants, such as Cinchona 
officinalis, Erythroxylon Coca, Colchi- 
cum autumnale, etc.' Each series costs 
22 marks (in Breslau), and ma}" be had 
through any importing German book- 
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This iB a common defect in many 
laws of this kind, and may sometime* 
lead to a practical annulment of a law. 
When a now body or commission is 
created who aro to act as it were as 
judge*) or umpires over members of 
their own profession, it is always ad- 
visable to make a special provision in 
the law, by which the first appointed 
body may— through virtue of their 
appointment— enjoy all the rights and 
privilege* of those whom they liave 
to .■ upervise. 
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EDITORIAL. 



With reference to the recent phar- 
macy law enacted in Wyoming, 
while we have no desire to set up our 
legal light against that of our Wyom- 
ing friends, we may remark that the 
insertion of the word " registered " in 
the portion of the act relating to the 
appointment of the members of the 
Board of Pharmacy appears to us as 
tantamount to putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Up to the passage of this act, tho Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming had no " regis- 
tered pharmacists." 

The present law establishes a com- 
mission which is to register phorma 
ciste of certain qualifications without 
examination. 

The Governor is to appoint three 
commissioners; but he must select 
them from among "the registered 
pharmacists." 

Tho question arises, how can the 
Governor select any regiateretl phar- 
macists for appointment when there 
are none as yet in existence, and when 
the act of registering anyone can only 
be performed subsequent to the act of 
appointment by the Governor r 

It is true that the qualifications of 
the first three commissioners are de- 
fined as follows: "all of whom shall 
have been residents of the Territory 
for two years, and of at least five 
years' practical experience in their 
profession." But nothing is said in 
the law about the manner in which 
these three commissioners themselves 



YirE wish that our readers may give 
* " some attention to the paper on 
page 126, relating to the advisability 
of establishing a Druggists' Exchange 
Bureau under the auspices of the N. Y. 
State Pharmaceutical Association, as 
an instance of "how not to do it" 
nnd as a model to be avoided. It is 
rather as an illustration of these points 
that we have given it place in our 
pages than on account of its value, in 
other resjiects. So far as it expresses 
the writer's opinion, the whole might 
have l>een condensed into one phrase, 
viz., "Dtm't;" but if we understand 
the purpose of having a subject sub- 
mitted as a query to be answered after 
deliberation, it may be expected, with 
some reason, that the reporter will 
state some, at least, of the facts upon 
which he bases his opinion. 

If the re.tsons are so apparent to 
those who give a little thought to the 
subject, that nothing but the individ- 
ual opinion is necessary, there is then 
no occasion f ir making it the matter 
for a special report. It is, however, 
quite evident that the writer of the re- 
port considers such a bureau to be 
within the province of tho Association 
and that its establishment may l»e de- 
sirable, and one cannot fail to be 
soin-jwhat curious to know the special 
reasons why the Association is not in 
as good a position to consider the mat- 
ter now as it is likely to 1* in the 
future. 



Anotitkr exception which we wish 
to take to the mutter of tho query is 
the implied dishonesty of tho few jier- 
sons at present engaged in negotiating 
transfers of business and property, of 
the kind referred to. To the best of 
our know ledge and belief, tho charge is 
entirely groundless, and one proof of 
it is the report itself, for if there were 
good grounds for belief that the brok- 
ers at present conducting the business 
are not reliable persons to deal with, 
the occasion for mutual action on the 
P'trt of the members of the Associa- 
tion is a matter which demands more 
consideration than the bare statement 
of one individual member, that, in his 
opinion, the time has not arrived for 
interference on the part of the Assoei- 



Our individual opinion coincides 
with that of the reporter, but we will 
go further to say that the reasons for 
our belief are: That the present agen- 
cies for negotiating transfers through 
brokers and drug-journals are so sat- 
isfactory and efficient that it would be 
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a waste of energy for the Association 
to undertake a competition with them, 
uulcss it restricts the enjoyment of 
tho services of such a bureau to its 
members and could make the privi- 
lege a valuable inducement towards 
the acquirement of membership. 

TttKRB has been trouble in the Chi- 
cago College of Pharmacy, and somo 
of the faculty have associated them- 
selves with others to organize a new 
college, to be known as the Illinois 
College of Pharmacy, and located on 
the corner of Lake and Dearborn 
streets, in tho building recently occu- 
pied by the Public Library. 

We aro not aware of the special oc- 
casion which required the duplication 
of the means of pharmaceutical in- 
struction, but there is little doubt that 
both schools will find sufficient patron- 
age and that both will be improved by 
healthy competition. 

A touch of restheticiam seems to have 
reached a recent medical writer who 
speaks of a " penile organ " instead of 
a penis, but remains silent about the 
"scrotal organ." This testheticism so 
impressed us that wo at once sat down 
on our anal organ, grasped our writing 
tool in our manual organ, stretched 
forth our brachial organ, and wrote 
the following protest which we at once 
took to the printers by setting in mo- 
tion our pedal organs : 

O yo editors of journals, medical 
and otherwise ! Do not patiently sub- 
mit to this subversion of the English 
language, and strangle this villanous 
mode of expression, should it ever 
again dare to appear in any 
script submitted to you ! 



Charles Froebel, late Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry at the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
died at New York, after a brief ill- 
ness, on June 19th, 1886. He was the 
grand-nephew of Friedrich FroebeL 
founder of the lUndergarten system. 
His father. Julius Froebel, well known 
as nn advanced thinker, journalist, 
traveller, and political economist, at 
present holds the position of German 
Consul at Algiere. Charles Froebel 
was born in Germany in 1836. and 
came to this country, with his father, 
in 18411. Having completed his ele- 
mentary education, he went to Frei- 
burg, where he studied natural his- 
tory : subsequently, he continued his 
studies at Philadelphia under Prof. 
Ghent. At ono time, he served in the 
United States Army, being mostly sta- 
tioned on the plains, where he took 
advantage of tho leisure and surround- 
ings to continue studies in geology and 
allied branches of science. In lc73, 
he became Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry at the College of Phar- 
macy, and conducted the analytical 
laboratory un to within a few years 
ago. After his retirement from th« 
faculty of tho College, he undertook to 
establish a Bureau of Scientific Infor- 
mation, which unfortunately turned 
out to be a failure. Since then, he has 
l»eon engaged in literary work, and 
was proptimng a return to Europ<« 
when he was overtaken by an attack 
of erysipelas, which so exhausted him 
that tie sticcuml>ed after a two weeks' 
illness. All who knew him admired 
him for his manly virtues, unflinching 
character, and superior attainments. 
He had a host of friends, and the news 
of his decease will sadly surprise many 
of his former pupils. May he rest in 
peace ! 
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Modictttod Cotton*. 

Bksidks tho purocottouwool used in 
surgery. then« is a considerable, num- 
ber of ingenious preparations in which 
the pure cotton is impregnated with a 
variety of medicinal substances, in 
order to render it a valuable agent in 
the dressing of wounds, in painful 
swelling or indurations, and for a 
number of external applications. 

Purified Cotton-Wool. 

Macerate the coinmerciid article for 
the space of ten minutes in benzol, 
press out the liquid, and allow the 
cotton- wool to dry by exposure to tho 
air. This treat men t has for its object 
to remove any gresise or resinous mat- 
ters which may be present in the sam- 
ples, and thereby enables them to i ' 
sorb the medio 
easUy.^ [This is Goxsypinm of the U. 

Iodized Cotton. 

The iodized cotton of Mcliu is pre- 
pared by thoroughly drying 375 grains 
of pure cotton- wool in a stove, then 
mixing with it 30 grains of iodine, and 
placing tho mixture in a (dosed flask 
[or other vessel] at a temperature of 
212' Fahr. for an hour, upon a water- 
bath. The iodine is thus equally dif- 
fused through the cotton. This pre- 
paration, it is said, acts as a useful 
revulsive in neuralgia, serous effu- 
sions, slight inflammation of the re- 
spiratory organs, etc. A modern French 
work gives the following instructions: 

Iodine 1 psrt. 

Purified Cotton-wool 12 parta. 

Inclose the iodine in some filter 

Koper and place it at the bottom of a 
ask with wide mouth : then introduce 
the cotton-wool and close the flask by 
covering the mouth. Place the flask 
in a moderately warm place until the 
cotton appears to be uniformly colored 
by the iodine. The preparation must 
be kept in stoppered bottles with wide 
mouths, placed in a cool place and out 
of the light. 

Saiicylated Cotton. 

This preparation consists of purified 
cotton-wool impregnated with about 
1 300th of its weight of salicylic acid. 
It has been found useful as an antisep- 
tic agent in the dressing of wounds. 
In cases of amputation it is asserted 
that the patient has lieen kept without 
fever by the use of a saiicylated cot- 
ton-wool dressing, which was only re- 
quired to Ive renewed at the end of tho 
week. The formula for its preparation 
is as follows: 

Purified Otton-wool. . . 100 parts. 

Sahevlic Acid 10 •' 

AlooLol 100 " 

Glycerin 1 part. 

Dissolve the salicylic acid in the al- 
cohol, add the glycerin to the solution, 
saturate tho cotton- wool with the 
liquid, press out the superfluous 
liquid, dry with the usual precautions, 
and keep in wide-mouthed bottles. 

Httravir Arid Cotton. 

Purified Cotton- wool q. s. 

Boracic Acid 10 part*. 

Water 00 " 

Dissolve the borocic acid in the wa- 
ter at a temperatureof HO Kahr., sat- 
urate the purified cotton-wool with 
this solution, press it. dry it, and pre- 
serve it in corked bottles having a 
wide mouth. (Sec below. I 

Iodoform Cotton. 

This preparation has come somewhat 
extensively into use during the lost 
five or six years, It is best made in 
the following manner : 



Iodoform 2 parts. 

Ether 10 

Alcohol 10 " 

Glycerin 10 " 

Purified Cotton-wool 30 

Dissolve the iodoform in the mixture 
of the ether ntid alcohol, add the gly- 
cerin to this solution, and saturate the 
cotton-wool with the liquid. Let it 
dry by exposure to the air. Draw the 
cotton out and keep it in glass-stop- 
pered bottles with a wide mouth, clos- 
ing well, and placed in a dark, cool 
place. (See below.) 

Glyeerinated Cotton. 

This is a preparation reeommended 
by Oubler. It consists simply of pure 
cotton-tissue moistened with pure gly- 
cerin ; and it is said that cotton so pre- 
pared is permeable to all medicinal 
liquids without losing either its supple- 
ness or its lightness. It is obtained by 
pouring a few drops of pure glycerin 
upon squares of cotton, and then 
squeezing them as strongly as possible 
with the hands. 

Hemostatic Cotton. 

To prepare haemostatic cotton, the 
purified cotton-wool is boiled in a solu- 
tion of soda, and then plunged into a 
solution of perchloride of iron. 

A in won iacal Cotton. 

This product was described a few 
years ap> by Mr. B. Brown, who 
observed that when ammonia gas is 
passed through pure, dry cotton-wool, 
it is absorbed to a very large amount. 
Iu a water-ltath, exp<ised to tho air, 
the preparation loses all its ammonia. 
— After Chem. and Drugg. 

Note of Kd. Am. DRtroa. — Some of 
the preceding formula omit to give di- 
rections how the final product may be 
mode to contain a definite amount of 
the medicinnl material. It is evident 
that, if almorhcnt cotton be dipped into 
a solution of boracic acid of known 
strength, and the cotton is afterwards 
pressed out, two or three operators 
using this process will each obtain a 
product containing a different percent- 
age of boracic acid, simply necause 
each will probably use a different 
amount of power in squeezing the cot- 
ton. If unifonnely-cbarged borated 
cotton is wanted, a weighed quantity 
of the absorbent cotton must be mode 
to soak up the whole of the definite 
( weighed or measured) quantity of so- 
lution of boracic acid of known 
strength. The cotton will then contain 
all t he lioracic acid that lias been pres- 
ent in the solution, and it now remains 
only to drive off the water. Of course, 
we are aware of the difficulty of mak- 
ing the boracic acid, and similar sub- 
stances, adhesive enough to prevent it 
from being dusted off the fibre when 
the cotton is handled. But this can 
Ik? done. 

Regarding iodoform cotton, this 
inay be prepared in the same manner 
ns the iodoform gauze, for which we 
gave a formula on page 177 of our last 
volume. 

Tho Solubility of Sulphur in Al- 
cohol. 

Tiir fact that sulphur crystallizes 
from its solution in hot alcohol in a 
white prismatic form has not, it ap- 
pears, tioen generally noticed in text- 
books; for Miller's " Inorganic Chem- 
istry " is the only book at my disposal 
in which I can find it mentioned. This 
is the more surprising as it has be- 
come of considerable importance since 
the introduction of rubber corks. 

I discovered this fact for myself 
while separating some fat and sulphur 
with alcohol, being surprised at the 
deposition of white crystals from the 
hot solution. 

By dissolving sulphur in hot methyl- 
ated spirit, nnd allowing it to cool 



slowly in a vessel Burrounded by hot 
water, prisms of lengths up to half an 
inch were obtained ; they were bril- 
liantly transparent and so white that 
they might have been token for crys- 
tals of nitre; but they had become 
quite opaque and polo yellow in the 
course of thirty-six hours, although 
kept under the liquid ; a low power of 
the microscope snowed very beauti- 
fully the change into octahedra. 

A more important bearing of the 
subject is in its relations to the use of 
rubber corks with alcoliol. Mr. G. S. 
Johnson has called my attention to 
some crystals which he obtained in ex- 
tracting a resinous body with alcohol, 
and which proved to bo sulphur deriv- 
ed from the rubber cork connecting 
his flask and condenser. If a rubber 
cork be boiled with alcohol for fifteen 
minutes, a good crop of sulphur crys- 
tals is obtained on cooling the liquid. 
It is evident that if alcohol be constant- 
ly distilled on to a rubber cork the re- 
sulting error will bo still greater. — Ar- 
thur O. Bloxam in Chem. New*. 

Analysis of Koumiss. 

From a paper by Dr. P. Vieth, 
F.C.8.. in The Analyst, April, 1886. on 
'• Milk and Milk Products," we select 
the following, referring to the compo- 
sition of Koumiss (Kumys) : 

" In addition to the analyses of 
mares' milk Koumiss, which I brought 
before the Society a few months ajjo, 
I wish to give you the composition 
of Koumiss made of cow's milk, 
and sold under the mark of ' 1 full 
Koumiss." The protoida were deter- 
mined separately, viz., casein, precipi- 
tated by lactic acid: albumin, coagu- 
lated by boiling the filtrate; and 
lacto-protein and peptone, precipitated 
by tannic acid in tho second filtrate. 
Sugar was not determined, but taken 
by d ifference ; carbonic 
taken in account. 
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The composition of Koumiss of dif- 
ferent ages clearly shows the progress 
of lactic and alcoholic fermentation 
and of the accompanying process of 
peptonization, the former by the de 
crease of sugar and tho increase of 
lactic acid and alcohol, tho latter by 
the decrease of casein and albumin 
and the increase of compound procipi- 
table by tannin. Of further interest 
is the increase of the soluble and the 
decrease of tho insoluble part of the 
ash, which, in my opinion, is due to 
two causes, viz., the increasing amount 
of luetic acid and the transformation 
of casein, with which the phosphates 
in milk are chemically combined. 
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of Terebene. 

THE following fonnulte for prepara- 
tions of terebeno are taken from the 
Colonial Druggist (reprinted in Nat. 
Drugg.), and will be found convenient 
to druggists, for they are usually ap- 
plied to by the physicians for the 
proper combinations to administer new 
remedies: 

Terebene is employed as a remedial 
agent, not only in cases of "winter 
cough," phthisis, dyspepsia, etc., as 
related by Dr. Murrell, but also in 
various affections of the alimentary 
canal, in certain skin diseases, and as 
a disinfectant; this has naturally cre- 
ated a considerable demand for this 
preparation. 

The ordinary mode of taking terebeno 
— " 10 drops upon a lump of sugar"— 
has several disadvantages, not the least 
of which is that the sugar, if thor- 
oughly impregnated with the hydro- 
carbon, ia rendered— for some time at 
least — practically insoluble in water or 
saliva; it has, tnoreforo, either to be 
crushed by the teeth and well masti- 
cated, or else retained in the mouth 
for an inconveniently long period. 
The linctus given below will do found 
far more convenient, as well as moro 
palatable: 

Take of 

Terebene 6 fl. dm. 

Powdered Gum Arabic. ..4 fl. dra. 

8yrup of Tohi 1 fl. oz. 

Strained Honey 3 fl. or. 

Tincture of Saffron.. q. 8. 

Water. q. 8. 

Mix intimately in a small mortar the 
terebene and the powdered gum ; emul- 
sify carefully with 1* ounces of the 
water, adding the syrup of tolu gradu- 
ally toward the last. Stir in the honey 
until the whole has become smooth; 
make up to the measure of 6 fluid- 
ouncee. and color with a few drops of 
the tincture of saffron . The dose is one 
teaspoonful. This linctus keeps well, 
and is generally appreciated, even by 
young children, while in a variety of 
throat affections it gives speedy relief, 
although free from narcotics; observa- 
tions which also apply to 

Take of 

Terebene 1 fl. oz, 

Powered Gum Arabic, 4 dra. 

Powdered Hupar 3 troy oz. 

Yolk of Eggs 2 s 

Aoiae Water 3 fl. oz, * 

Camphor Water 4 fl. dn». 

Distilled Water q. a. 

Mix the two powders in a mortar, and 
stir in the terebene. Kmulsify with 
the yolk of egg, and the aniseed and 
camphor waters previously well beat 
up together. When perfectly smooth, 
make up with water to the measure of 
eight fluidouncos. Dose: One tea- 
spoonful as often as may be necessary. 
An acidulous modification is as fol- 
lows: 

Take of 

Terebene 1 fl. oz. 

Powdered Gum Arabic. .90 grs. 

Powdered Sugar 1 troy oz. 

Yolk of Eggs 2. 

Syrup of Lemon 8 fl. oz. 

Water q. a. 

Proceed as previously directed, only 
emulsify with a very little plain water, 
before adding successively the yolk of 
eggs and acid lemon syrup. If the 
eggs be not " new laid," it may be as 
well to beat up the yolks with about 
twenty or tliirty minims of diluted 
phosphoric acid before stirring the 
Maine into the other ingredients, as be- 
fore. Make up to eight ounces. Both 
this and the preceding mixture may be 
tinted, if desired, with u little saffron 
or caramel. 
This mixture should contain about 
of citric acid to the 
; , -.erefore, if tho 



syrup used is not strong enough in this 
respect, a little |>owdered citric acid 
must be added to make up the defi- 
ciency. 



Take of 

Terebene 80 to 100 Gm. 

Gum Arabic, 4uOGrn. 

Powered Tragacanth. . . .300 Gm. 

Powdered Loaf Sugar OOOGin. 

Glycerin 30 Gm. 

Oil of Lemon 13 Gm. 

Eggs (white of) 5 or 6. 

Dissolve the oil of lemon in the tere- 
bene, and add the mixture to all the 
powdered gums and 100 grammes of tho 
sugar. When thoroughly incorporated, 
emulsify with the smallest convenient 
quantity of water, and add the glyce- 
rin and the egg albumen, the latter hav- 
ing been well whisked. Transfer to 
porceUiin or enamelled iron vessel 
heated by a water-bath, and, when 
worm, slowly sift in the fine sugar as 
it dissolves in the viscous fluid. Stir 
constantly, and evaporate until a lit- 
tle dropped upon a cold plate l>ecomes, 
after ten minutes, of a sufficiently firm 
consistence. Pour out to the depth of 
about half an inch upon cold tin or 
porcelain plates, which have first been 
dusted over with finely-sifted drv 
starch. When cool, divide the stiff, 
dough-like mass into squares or dia- 
monds of suitable dimensions, using a 
mixture of one part white sugar and 
three parts starch, perfectly dry and 
in fine powder, to prevent sticking. A 
small sugar-sifter, or " dredger, " will 
be needeu during this operation. These 
pastilles may be safely given to the 
youngest children, and fur persons of 
old age are very efficacious in dis- 
lodging both phlegm and flatus. 

AROMATIC TEREBKNK FOR PIKlNPReTtON, 

Take of 

Terebene 3 oz. 

Eucalyplol 3 dre. 

Thymol 20 min. 

Mix. 

Put up in •'sprinkler" bottle, and 
impregnate small pads of cotton, wool, 
bran, "wads" of lint, blotting paper, 
etc., and hang them about the apart- 
ment some two and a half to three 
feet from the ground, esj*oially in 
such situations where a draught from 
door or window is likely to cause 
currents of air to pass over them occa- 
sionally. 

AROMATIC TEREBENE STRAY. 

The disinfecting mixture just men- 
tioned, either by itself, or. preferably, 
dissolved in an equal bulk of strong 
alcohol, or Larbalestier's eau do co- 
logne, is shaken up in an atomizer with 
ten parts of plain water. When 
"sprayed," a refreshing fragrance is 
imparted to the air, and septic fer- 
mentation cannot take place therein. 

Reaction of Quinine and Quinidine 
with Chlorine or Bromine. 

In connection with the paper on 
page 124. Dr. Weller gives some inter- 
esting details on tho action of chloriue 
and bromine upon quinine and (mini 
dine. 

When chlorine water is added to the 
hydrobromide of quinine or of quini- 
dine, the solutions will usually acquire 
a more or less intense ml cok»r. This 
color belongs to the same class as the 
well-known thalleioquinc and other 
similar colors, and has been repeat- 
edly noticed lief ore, but no practical 
use appears to have been made of the 
fact. 

Since bromine acts more promptly 
than chlorine, it is best to examine 
first the behavior of the two al- 
kaloids towards bromine water. On 
adding a few drops of the latter to a 
neutral and highly concentrated solu- 
tion of hydrochlorate of quinine or 
quinidine, which had best still contain 
some undissolved salt, there is at firet 
produced a yellow precipitate which 



rapidly disappears. After a short 
time, nowever, the liquid acquires a 
rose tint, which becomes gradually 
more intense, and finally has a magni- 
ficent cherry-red color. This color is 
not lasting, but disappears after 
a while, but a fresh addition of bromine 
water will easily reproduce it. The 
reaction succeeds still better if the so- 
lutions are slightly warmed before the 
bromine is added. In this case the 
color appears instantly when bromine 
water is dropped in. In dilute solu- 
tions, tbe reaction appears likewise, 
but much leas prompt or intense, 
though even here it is hastened by 
warming. 

Dr. Weller points out that this reac- 
tion is by no means as searching and 
delicate as the thalleioquinc or V oral's 
reaction, and that it will, therefore, 
not displace the latter. In presence of 
acids, the red color does not appear at 
all; the same happens if too much 
bromine water is added. This pro- 
duces a copious, golden-yellow precip- 
itate, which consists very probably of 
brominated substitution-products. 

The same phenomena are observed, 
though not so promptly, when treat 
the free nlkaloids, quinine and 
dine, in this manner. 

The commercial salts of cinchonine 
and cinchonidine likewise give the re- 
action more or less intensely. But Dr. 
Weller could not produce it with the 
chemically pure salts. 

Chlorine water produces the same 
result as bromine water, but less 
promptly or intensely. On the other 
hand, if added in excess, it does not 
produce a precipitate. Strong mineral 
acids prevent the reaction, but acetic 
or tartaric acids alter the red color only 
slightly. An excess of chlorine discol- 
ors the red solution, hence it must be 
added cautiously. 

Solutions of quinine and quinidine 
which have been turned red by chlor- 
ine water show a peculiar behavior 
towards ammonia. If the red color 
had been produced by a very small 
quantity— s or It dropB — of chlorine 
water, ammonia produces in this so- 
lution a light rose-tinted precipitate, 
which retains its lint a longtime, and, 
when wanned, runs together to a more 
intensely red-colored, resinous mass. 
On the' other hand, if the color had 
been produced by the addition of a 
larger quantity of chlorine water, the 
rose-red precipitate is here firet pro- 
duced by ammonia likewise, but it 
soon turns green, and so does the 
liquid it is suspended in ; in other 
words, the thalleioquine reaction takes 
place. As the amount of chlorine 
water Ls increased, the rose tint be- 
comes less perceptible, and the green 
color appears the more rapidly. 

If bromine water be substituted for 
chlorine water, the addition of am- 
monia likewise produces a rose tint, 
but it passes very rapidly over into 
green, even though but 1 or 2 drops of 
bromine water have been used. — Ab- 
stract from An h. d. Pharm., 224, 1(53. 

The Chilian Pharmacopoeia. — A 

Chilian pharmacist, now attending tbe 
lectures quite regularly at the Paris 
School of Pharmacy, has charge of the 
publication of a national pharmaco- 
jtoeia for Chili. The original intention 
was to have the work done in Paris, 
but thi' demands of Parisian printers 
proved so exorbitant that the job was 
given to a firm in Leipzig, Germany, 
whence the proof-sheets are sent here 
to l>e read, and returned after revision. 
— Chem. and Drugg. 

To Disguise tho Taste of Quinine 

Dr. Hugo Engcl recommends a mix- 
ture with one grain of quinine, of one 
grain of chloride of ammonium, and 
tour grains of powdered licorice root. 
The same proportion of chloride of 
ammonium must be used for larger 
doses, but ten grains of the licorice will 
suffice for ten grains of quinine. 
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ON A NEW THERMOREGU LA- 
TOR WITH ELECTRIC AT- 
TACHMENT. 

Most of the automatic thermoregu- 
lators heretofore proposed were 
constructed in such a manner that the 
supply of gas to the burner was regu- 
lated, or entirely shut off, by the ex- 
pansion of a certain volume of mercury 
contained in a reservoir directly af- 
fected by the temperature of the ap- 
paratus to be heated. 

It has been observed by Alexander 
Kaleezinsky that, when such a con- 
struction is used, the mercury in the 
reservoir is gradually volatilized and 
deposited as a more or less dense me- 
tallic layer in other portions of the 
glass portion of the apparatus, as well 
as throughout the india-rubber tube 
carrying the gas, and that it even 
reaches the burner, where it has been 
found (in the colder portions) in glob- 
ules visible with the naked eye. It is 
evident, therefore, that a notable quan- 
tity of it must reach the flame of the 
burner, and thereby become volatilized 
iii Uu> room where the operation is go- 
ing on, endangering the health of the 
operators. 

Now it would be difficult to find a 
more suitable liquid than mercury, for 
regulating the supply of gas. The 
error in the previously constructed 
forinB was this, that the reservoir of 
mercury was included in tho heating 
npiiaratus itself, whereby the 
whole column of mercury ac- 
quired a high temperature, 
and lieeame prone to volatil- 
ize. In the improved appara- 
tus hero described, tho reser- 
voir of mercury is outside of 
the apparatus, and the rise 
and fall of the mercury 
brought about by the expan- 
sion of air conhned in the 
gluBs-bulb A inside of the 
apparatus. This bulb is con- 
nected by a very stout rubber- 
tube i of small bore) with the 
branch tube e. of tho regula- 
tor proper. Supposing the 
gas under the heating appara- 
tus is lit. and the tuhe «, 
through which the gas reaches 
the burner, is pushed down 
to within a short distance of 
the surface of the column of 
mercury. Ab long as the 
faucet d is open, any ex- 
panded air, within the bulb 
A, will have a chance to 
escape, and the level of the 
column of mercury will not be 
affected. When d is shut, 
however, the expanded air 
will depress the mercury in C, 
causing it to rise in the inner 
funnel-shaped tube, and, when 
it lias reached the orifice of 
the tube a, it will arrest the 
passage of the gas, permitting 
only a very small amount to 
reach the burner through the 
orifice j\ so that the flame will 
not go out entirely. The tem- 
perature of the apparatus can 
be regulated to within one 
degree centigrade by the 
height to which the tube a is 
raised or lowered \ and this 
height will remain uniform 
for this temperature at any 
subsequent time. [It will bo 
convenient to graduate the 
tul** a. so that it may be 
drawn up or pushed down to 
any one of the graduated divisions, 
each of which has been previously de- 
termined, by experiment, to corre- 
spond to a certain degree of tempera- 
ture. 1 

Another form of thormoregulator, 
which may easily be constructed of 
ordinary laboratory glass-ware, is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is intelligible with- 
out further description, by comparing 
Fig. I. 

In connection with this apparatus is 



shown an electric apparatus of general 
applicability. To construct it, take a 
thermometer tube with bulb, into 
which a platinum wire is fused, and 
which is open above. Introduce a 
sufficient quantity of mercury, and 
graduate the tube into degrees ascer- 
tained by comparing with a standard 
thermometer [at a known pressure of 
airj. K represents an electric bell, and 
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E two galva- 
nic cells (Lec- 
lauche. or Meidin- 
ger). Supposing the 
alarm is to ring when 
the temperature has 
reached 150° C. A pla- 
tinum wire is pushed 
down in the thermometer 
A tube until its lower point 
) m reaches a little below the 
■ | mark 160" C. (the true 
IP temperature in the ap- 
paratus is always a trine 
higher than that indicated by the ther- 
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mometer, since it requires a notable 
interval for the mercury to expand 
in proportion to the temperature), and 
when the mercury rises so as to como 
into contact with the end of the wire, 
the current is closed, and the alarm 
bell rings. Of course, the alarm may 
be set for any temperature within the 
range of tho heating apparatus. 

It is best to surround both the open 
as well as the the standard thermome- 
ter with thin copper foil, in order to 



distribute the heat more uniformly 
and rapidly.— After Zeitsch. f. Anal. 
Chem. , 1886, 190. 

Indicator for the Volumetric Esti- 
mation of Fhosphorio Acid. 

The estimation of phosphoric acid, 
by means of soluble salts of uranium, 
requires that, when the reaction is 
supposed to be near the neutralizing 
point, sample-drops be removed from 
the liquid after every fresh addition 
of the reagents, in order to ascertain 
the moment when the uranium salt 
is present in excess. It is usual to as- 
certain this point by testing the sam- 
ple-drops with ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, which will produce a reddish- 
brown tint. It is a common occurence 
that the exact point is overshot by tho 
operator, and that the assay will havo 
to be repeated in order to hit the right 
point. 

This drawback is now promised to 
be set aside by a discovery made by 
Ordinsky, who ascertained that, when 
a solution of the coloring matter of 
cochineal is added to acetate of urani- 
um, in presence of acetic acid, a char- 
acteristic green color is produced. 

Consequently, if tincture of cochineal 
is added to the liquid in which the 
phosphoric acid is to be assayed, the 
first drop in excess of the uranium 
solution should produce the above men- 
tioned tint.— Bull. Soc. Chim., 45, 246. 

[We said "should produce," 
instead of "will produce," 
because we have not tried the 
method ourselves as yet, but 
shall have occasion to do so 
shortly.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 



Liquor Morphina? Bimoco- 
natis. 

Thocoh the bimeconate of 
morphine is not often used in 
this country, yet it is occa- 
sionally prescribed, and the 
following note (from the 
Chem. and Drugg.) will be 
found of practical interest: 

As prepared by Squire, the 
originator, and by others, this 
solution was of a cherry- 
brown color. The official so- 
lution, however, is colorless, 
or nearly so. In the official 
instructions for preparing this 
solution, no mention is made 
. of filtration, and as filtration 
will often be necessary, it may 
not be amiss to draw attention 
to the fact that filter paper 
containing a trace of iron is 
totally unfit for this solution, 
iron being a common impurity 
of filter paper of commerce. 
It in necessary, before using nn 
unknown sample of paper, to 
teat it for iron. The usual 
delicate tests for ferric iron, 
ferrocyanide and sulphocya- 
nido of potassium, are highly 
sensitive in this case. It is 
only necessary to place a drop 
of a dilute solution of either 
reagent on the suspected filter 
paper, and then moisten with 
any of the dilute mineral 
acids, when a blue or red spot, 
as the case may be, will indi- 
cate the presence of iron. Fil- 
ter paper containing this im- 
purity may be f reed from it by 
washing with dilute nitrohy- 
drochloric acid, and rinsing 
thoroughly with distilled water. 

Tar as a Coating for Floors has b«en 
tried in Austrian military barracks, 
and has proven so valuable as a means 
for preventing accumulation of dust in 
cracks, and improving in other ways 
the sanitary condition of the rooms, 
that its application is being greatly ex- 
tended. It requires renewal but onco 
a year, and is very inexpensive. Its 
sombre color is its only disadvantage. 
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APPARATUS FOB FRACTIONAL 
DISTILLATION. 

When it iB desired to separate a 
liquid in several fractions, and 
to cause those having a higher boiling 
point to return into the flask, the ap- 
paratus shown in the cut, designed by 
Dr. Rud. Rempel. may be used. The 
vapor of the boiling liquid is forced 
to pass through the tube A contain- 
ing glass pearls, while a suitable liquid, 
circulating in the outer tube B, causes 
a portion of the vapor to be condensed 
and to be returned to the flask. By 
regulating the temperature of the cir- 
culating liquid, it is easy to select any 
' fraction of the vapors that 



The apparatus is especially suitable 
for liquids which boil below 100 ' C. (212r 
F.), because in this case it h> possible to 
feed the tube B with the water which 
has first circulated in the regular con- 
denser, by which the escaping vapors 
are finally condensed, but which is 
not shown in the cut. 

For liquids boiling above 100" C. 
(212° F.), it is necessary to cause gly- 
cerin, fusel oil, paraffin oil, or other 
suitable liquids to circulate in B. 

The sire of the glass pearls is of 
some importance. In the case of low 
boiling liquids they should be about 4 
to 5 millimeters (ab. \ inch) in diame- 
ter; in the case of higher boiling and 
heavier liquids, about 6 to 7 millime- 
ters (ab. i inch).-After Chem. Zeit. 

On the Supposed Identity of Organic 
Substances of Identical Compo- 
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obtain identical results in each case. 
Would we not be surprised if we wen? 
to find that the sample of oxalic acid 
which had been obtained from cane- 
sugar had thereby been reconverted in- 
to eane-nugar, while the other sample 
had been converted, by precisely the 
same process, into mtlk-ttugar f Of 
Course, this example is based only on 
a supposition, and not on actual facte. 
Assuming, however, for argument's 
sake, that the facte were as stated, we 
would naturally conclude that the two 
samples of oxalic acid, in spite of their 
apparent perfect agreement, could, 
after all, not be identical, but that 
there must be some peculiar property 
or feature connected with either of 
them, which had thus far escaped our 
notice. 



Prof. Victor Meykr, who has for 
some time been engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with his pupils, in the study of 
the thiophene group, which was first 
discovered by him and has, up to the 
present time, furnished some exceed- 
ingly interesting substances, has made 
a new discovery, which is evidently 
very important, but which can, for the 
present, only be recorded as a fact, 
since no explanation can be given on 
the basis of our previous knowledge. 

The substance thiophen. which forms 
the subject of the author's studies, is 
indeed not likely to be of any imme- 
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light when they are prepared artifici- 
ally (see Am. Drug., 1N», 71). • The 
cause of this is probably that dur- 
ing the synthesis or artificial prepara- 
tion there are produced two optically- 
opposed, but otherwise isomeric sun- 
stances ; the optical power of one is 
neutralized by that of the other. 

Now it may possibly be in this very 
direction, namely, the optical behavior, 
that those thiophene derivatives ex- 
hibited differences. Prof. Meyer does 
not state whether he examined them 
optically. Yet, even if they were to 
show a difference under the polarizing 
prism, this would not yet give us any 
explanation of the cauee of the differ- 
ence, but merely of the fact. 

Certainly, the facte recorded by 
Prof. Meyer are very remarkable and 
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diate practical value to our 
Yet it is upon derivatives of this sub- 
stance that the new facte were ob- 
served. Among these there are t wo 
acids, called by the discoverer, 
tively, a/ji/ta-thiophenic acid 
and oWa-thiophenic acid, 
which are isomeric, but 
have very characteristic and 
decided differences, as has 
been Bhown by the results of 
experiments formerly made 
and published. At that time 
it was also shown that all 
derivatives prepared from 
either acid were absolutely 
identical. That is to say. that 
if both acids were subjected 
to the same treatment, the 
resulting products appear- 
ed to be in each case abmlutely 
identical, in respect to all physical 
properties. Consequently, it should 
have been expected that if such a pair 
of identical products were subjected to 
further treatment by the same method, 
the identity of the subsequent pro- 
ducts would continue. But this was 
found not to be the case. 

To illustrate the peculiar point in 
question by a homely example, let us 
for a moment suppose that we had ob- 
tained oxalic acid by oxidizing separ- 
ate portions of cane-sugar and of milk- 
BUgar, and that wo were convinced of 
the identity of the oxalic acid obtained 
in either case from its responding to 
all the physical and chemical teste 
eristic of it. Now, supposing 
to apply to both of these sam- 
d the 



Rempel'a apparatus for fractional diminution. 

Now to return to the tiophene de- 



Whkn Bunsen burners [or gas- 
stoves] are made to burn a long 
time with a Bmall fiamo— which is 
often necessary when thertnoregula- 
tors are used — the flame will frequently 
strike back and may eventually set t he 
rubber gas-tube on fire and thereby 
start a more or less serious conflagra- 
tion. This is sometimes guarded 
against by laying a portion of the gas- 
tube into water so that it may not be 
able to burn. But this does not pre- 
vent the escape of gas, which will them 
bo still turned on. Dr. F. W. Dafert 
now recommends a contrivance which 
will serve both purposes. It is con- 
structed on the principle of the mouse- 
trap. The apparatus through which 
the rubber tube is made to pass is kept 
open by means of a spring held up by 
threads, the extension of which ia laid 
alongside of the gas-tube. When the 
flame strikes back, and the end of the 
rubber-tube attached to the burner ig- 
nites, the threads take fire, the springs 
of the apparatus ore thereby released, 
and the upper section of the apparatus, 
having two wedge-shaped, transverse, 
projecting bars at the lower surface, 
will be forced down upon the rubber- 
tube, which will thereby become per- 
manently closed.— Chem. Zeit. 



Whon the several derivatives of the 
alpha- and Ma- thiophenic acid, each 
pair of which appeared to be absolute- 
ly identical under the moBt critical re- 




plesoneand'tho same chemical pro- 
we would expect that we should 
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search, were boiled with caustic alkali, 
the compounds derived from the alpha 
acid caused this latter to be regene- 
rated, while those derived from the 
beta acid reproduced the latter. 

Prof. Meyer considers this as a phe- 
nomenon of isomerism which is, so far 
without any parallel. He thinks there is 
some latent difference, which cannot be 
fathomed with our present knowledge. 

While we are not aware that such a 
remarkable observation has ever been 
made before or recorded regarding the 
chemical reconstruction of different 
substances from apparently one and 
the same body, yet there are some 
analogous examples available which 
show that apparent chemical identity 
is not always absolute identity. It is 
known by experience that those or- 
ganic compounds which deflect polar- 
ized light and which are obtained from 
the plants themselves are devoid of 
the property of deflecting polarized 



Limit of the I 
It has beei 
eye is capable of recognizing I _ 
a quantity as the one-fourteen mil- 
lionth part of a milligramme, that is, 
the eight hundred and ninety-sixth 
millionth part of a grain 
(t»to±*i«») of sodium by 
means of the spectroscope. 
Recent experiments made by 
Prof. Penzoldt and K Fischer, 
however, show that the sense 
of smell surpasses the limit 
of that of sight. Heretofore 
it had been demonstrated that 
df bisulphide of carbon. rJn 
of a milligramme could still 
be detected by the smell, of 
oil of rose wan of a milli- 
gramme, etc. The above-men- 
tioned authors have re- 
cently experimented with ehloro- 
Phenol and mercaptan. and have 
found that of the former the six mil- 
lionth (tnjni)) ftnd of tho latter the 
four hundred and sixty millionth 
(4i»»lnpo> part of a milligramme 
could still be detected by the smell. — 
After Sfed.-Chir. Rundnch. 

(It has already been suggested that 
some of these substances be used for 
testing tho tightness of sewers, plum- 
bers" work, etc.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Removing the Odor of Benzin. — 

According to the Scientific American, 
the odor of benzin can be removed 
[rendered less objectionable?] by add- 
ing to it oxide of lead in solution of 
caustic soda, shaking and filtering. 



• Whom the namr of the author In IhnJfool-tioU' 
•bould.of roiinu-, r«ul 7.. D. Skraup, ln«U«d of 
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PACKING-CASE OPENEB. 

WE find in one of our English ex- 
changes a description of a tool 
which would be of great convenience 
in the store-room of a pharmacist. Wo 
are not aware that it is to be had 
ready-made in this country, but it can 
readily be constructed by any compe- 
tent blacksmith. 

It is intended for opening packing- 
cases and boxes and drawing nails, by 
which the destructive operations of 
the mallet and chisel or wedges and 
bars, usually employed, may bo 
avoided, nnd quicker and better work 
done. It is (as the illustrations show) 
most simple in construction. Tho 
square piece of metal projecting over 
the joint or pin enables the tool to be 
used as a hammer. The jaws, it will 
be seen, are of unequal length, the 
smaller one dropping into a slot in the 
larger. The front then forms a forked 
or double-toothed wedge, which can 
be. driven in between the boardB to be 
sej»arated, or under a nail-head. By 
pressing the ends of the arms together, 
power is applied to open the jaws, and 
thus to raise the hd or to pull the 
nail upwards. As tho faces of the 
jaws press flatly upon the wood, and 
not ui«>n the edges, the damage gen- 
erally done to a case in this way is 
avoided. 



Menthol. 

Ui*i>kr the name of peppermint 
stearescence, steamptene of pepper- 
mint, and peppermint camphor, men- 
thol has been known ana described 
since the latter part of the pre- 
vious century, ana tradition has it 
that the Chinese and Japanese have 
known this substance for centuries; 
I am informed by a Japanese gentle- 
man, Mr. Moriyuma, that menthol 
is mentioned by Japanese historians 
as being in use, as a favorite and uni- 
versal domestic remedy, at least two 
centurieB B.C. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that the earliest recorded investi- 
gations upon the composition of this 
substance were made upon menthol 
obtained from American oil of pep- 
permint. 

The invasion of cholera into North 
Europe, and the enormous consump- 
tion of oil peppermint in consequence, 
resulted in a considerable importation 
of the American oil peppermint; this 
American oil, from Mentha piperita, 
possesses the property of congealing 
at a temperature in the neighborhood 
of zero, and thus furnished the pris- 
matic crystals of peppermint camphor. 
It was to these crystals, isolated in this 
manner, and obtained from American 
oleum Mentha* pijwritH", that Dumas 
turned his attention, and in 1S33J the 
results of his investigations were made 
known: he determined the composi- 
tion, fusing point, boding point, de- 
scribed its properties and some of its 
transposition products. 

Dumas was closely followed by 
Blanchett and Sell. Walter and Kane, 
who verified the formula advanced by 
Dumas and agreed with him in all re 
sports, except the fusing and boiling 
points, in which latter respects they 
were widely divergent. 

In 1861 and 18432, the camphor of 
peppermint, known as constituting 
the stearoptene of the essential oU of 
Mentha piperita, was then obtainable 
in large quantities; it arrived from 
Japan in coarse earthenware jars, 
simply protected by paper covers, and 
consisted of a muss ot small, white, 
fragrant prismatic crystals resembling 
magnesic sulphate, with which salt it 
was then said to have been adul- 
terated. 

Gorup-Besanez and Oppenheim now 
gave this substance more extended ex- 
amination than hail heretofore been 
>; they verified the formula es- 



tablished by Dumas, which had previ- 
ously been verified by Walter in 1830, 
and Oppenheim after elaborate re- 
search proved this peppermint cam- 
phor to be a monatomic alcohol, and 
proposed the name mentholic alcohol 
or menthol be substituted for that of 
peppermint camphor. 

Though it appears to have been an 
article of commercial importance at 
this date, its uses were slight and the 
demand was light. 

Various travellers in China and 
Japan have made mention of the use, 
by the natives, of a semisolid or vis- 
cous liquid peppermint for neuralgic 
troubles, and samples of solid or liquid 
od were brought home as curiosities, 
and exhibited as Chinese or Japanese 
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This cure was generally met with in 
long, heavy, flat glass vials and was 
a dark green or arnber-colored fluid, 
quite viscous at ordinary temper- 
atures, often, however, a moist crystal- 
line mass. In 1871, this remedy was 
brought into more prominent use and 
notice, through its use by the Chinese 
of San Francisco, and was made tho 
subject of an investigation by Fliick- 
iger in the same year. 

In 1874, there appeared in the mar- 
ket at London a consignment of both 
the solid and liquid oil from Japan, 
and Mr. John Moss made an examin- 
ation of the same, closely followed by 
Mackay. and later Becket and Wright. 
During 1876 at the Centennial Exhibi 
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tion a beautiful exhibit of menthol 
crystals was made by Sachsse & Co., 
of Leipsic. Since this year menthol 
has steadily gained iu importance. 

In 1871>, Christy, of London, for- 
warded to Parke, Davis & Co. an im- 
imrtant consignment of menthol, soon 
followed by other shipments. Early 
in 1880, Fritzche BroB., of Now York, 
received a large consignment of men- 
thol, and as this product rapidly 
gained in popularity, their shipments 
received were enormous, they control- 
ling in fact the bulk of the article en- 
tering this country, as does Christy in 
England, to whom is said to be due 
the honor of introducing the menthol 
cone. 

In 1H81 Dundas Dick introduced the 
now famous cone to successful use in 
this country, being rapidly followed 
in this venture by Parke, Davis & 
Co.. F. Steams & Co., and Jno. Wyeth, 
until to-day there may be found in tho 
market some thirty makes of cones of 
divers grades of purity ; the pioneers 
having, however, faithfully guarded 
the purity of their goods. 

The bulk of the menthol of com- 
merce is consumed in tho manufacture 
of cones, these coneB being largely 
adulterated with such substances as 
paraffin, salicin. sugnr, glucose, stearic 
acid, and white wax ; the average of 
adulterant is lOi, the goods of reliable 
house* l>eing as a rule pure and of 
good quality.— From a communication 
by Chas. L. Corns, of Detroit, Mich. 



In the central provinces of India, 
especially in the thick jungles, the 
coccus lacea insects may be seen dwel- 
ling together in thick-set groups on 
the branches and twigs of Zizyphus 
Jujuba, Fir ha rrligiomi, Butea fron- 
dtmtt, besides other trees and shrubs 
belonging chiefly to the Leguminnsefe 
order. Each insect incrusts itself 
over with a resinous substance, form- 
ing within a cell containing larva? and 
a deep coloring matter, the dead body 
of the parent being itself the cell. 
Hundreds of these are piled together, 
adhering to a t wig, anil in this condi- 
tion it is ^ termed stick-lac, and contains 
about 70 per cent of resin, 10 per cent 
of coloring matter, and the rest debris. 

The collecting of stick-lac and the 
making of shellac, button-lac, sheet- 
lac, and lac dyo is an industry carried 
on by tho Hindoos in the districts of 
the central provinces. In order to ob- 
tain the largest quantity, both of resin 
and coloring matter, the stick-lac is 



collected before the larvas emerge from 
the cells, else with their flight they 
carry away the greatest part of the 
dye coloring. 

Since the advent of tho anilino dyes, 
lac dye is but little in demand. The lar- 
vh3 are allowed to mature, as they do 
not interfere with the quality or quan- 
tity of the resin portion. It is chiefly 
this circumstance that keeps down the 
price of shellac, there being, conse- 
quently, more insect workers than 
formerly. 

The process of dealing with stick-lac 
for the making of shellac and lac dye 
was witnessed by the writer when in 
India, and is as follows: The first part 
of the process is to separate the lac 
from the twigs. This is done by two 
women— one turning and the other 
feeding a primitive-shaped wooden 
mill. When a heap is formed (about 
a bushel in quantity), it is winnowed 
in a rustic-looking winnower, the 
lighter debris separating; the remain- 
der is then hana-pieke<H The process 
of grinding and winnowing is repeated 
until the whole is reduced to small, 
orange-colored nodules. When in this 
condition it is termed seed-lac; the 
bright garnet-colored pieces, being few 
in number, are now picked out and set 
aside for native ornaments. The secd- 
lac is thou placed in a largo earthen- 
ware pan. and with it some water. A 
woman steps into the pan, steadying 
herself against the mud-wall with her 
hands, then turning violently to the 
right and left, in order to keep the lac 
in a continual state of motion against 
her feet and the sides of the pan for 
some time, the other woman occasion- 
ally adding more water until the ves- 
sel is full of a dark-colored liquid. 
After settlement, the dye water is re- 
moved into another earthenware pan, 
and the lac again washed until the 
water runs away clear. 

Lac Dye.— The treatment of the col- 
ored water for tho purpose of obtain- 
ing from it the lac dye is very simple. 
After straining, lime water is added, 
which precipitates the dyo. The water 
is then drained off, and tho dyedrained 
through cotton cloth; from this it is 
transferred to compressible frames, 
containing strong iron plates, and re- 
duced by a native screw-press to solid 
sheets of dark purple dye, about a 
quarter of an inen thick; these arc cut 
up into cakes and stored till drv 
enough for packing, and then forward- 
ed to Calcutta for sale in the bazaars. 
The utilitarian value of lac dye over 
Cochineal in a humid climate, espe- 
cially in dyeing the scarlet cloth of tho 
soldiers' coats, lit* in its power to re- 
sist tho action of human perspira- 
tion. 

Shellac— The manufacture of shel- 
lac is an entirely distinct process. The 
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seed I n- at the bottom of the pan is re 
moved, dried, and sifted. The finer 
dust, which ia highly inflammable, is 
removed. The lac workers of India 
make it up into bracelets and orna- 
ments of various kinds. 

The coarse lac, which is to be made 
into shell, is put into long sausage- 
shaped bagB of about two inches di- 
ameter, made of cloth like American 
drill. Under a shed is a charcoal fire, 
about two feet long and six inches 
wide ; alongside of the fire-place is a 
bamboo pole, about three feet long and 
four inches diameter, filled with warm 
sand, inclining at a slight angle to the 
ground. On each side of the fire-place 
is sitting a man, or more generally a 
woman, each holding an end of the 
sausage roll-looking bag about twelve 
inches high over the clear charcoal 
fire, turning the roll or bag briskly un- 
til the lac begins to ooze through the 
interstices of the cloth ; the bag is still 
kept twisted until a coating of soft 
lac covers the outside. It is then re- 
moved from the fire, and a small disc 
of lac is placet! here and there over the 
surface of the bamboo by a rapid turn 
of the wrist. A third woman is sitting 
at one end of the bamboo, holding in 
both hauds a strip of aloe leaf, resem- 
bling very much a thin magic wand ; 
this she pushes forward over the soft 
lac, repeating the motion three or four 
times, when a thin film of the lac 
covers over the round surface of the 
bamboo, which is immediately trans- 
ferred into an open basket ; the lac, 
drying rapidly, cracks up into many 
pieces^ — this is shellac. 

Button-lac is simply shellac without 
spreading. 

Sheet-lac is made in a similar man- 
ner to shellac, only the sheets are 
much thicker, and the woman remov- 
ing it from the bamboo in a supple 
condition and with hands stretches it 
over the Are in order to remove the 
wave-like furrows which are impressed 
on it by the fibrous surface of the aloe- 
leaf. While doing thiB it iB not un- 
common to see the woman, who per- 
forms her work intelligently, lift the 
hot sheet to her mouth and bite out 
any foreign substance, mich as dirt or 
sand, filling in the hole so made by 
a rapid movement of her hand over 
the sheet. The average rate of wages 
is an anna and a quarter ( 1 J of a penny) 
per day. 

PESTLE AND MORTAR FOB 
HYPODERMIC SOLUTIONS. 

John Ward Cousins, a London doc- 
tor, suggests a diminutive mortar 
for solution of tablets for hypodermic 

use, which is shown in 

the adjoining illustra- 
tion. Thetwo partsof 
unequal length nave a 
tight-fitting joint, and 
the tablet with the pro- 
per quantity of water 
having been inserted 
with the little gloss 
pestle, the whole is 
shaken. The solution 
is then to be emptied 
into the small end for 
facility in drawing it 
into a syringe. [It 
strikes us that there is 
a most remarkable de- 
gree of trouble and ex- 
pense involved to ac- 
'jijBH- / comphsh what can be 
jiW done just as well in a 
small glass vial. If the 
tablets furnished to British practition- 
ers for hypodermic use are so intract- 
able that they require contact with a 
pestle for their solution, we would 
that they try some of those 
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in this country.— E». Am. Drug. 

Mines of Cinnabar Ore containing 
sixty-nine to eighty per cent of pure 
mercury have recently been discovered 
in the mining region of the Don, in 



The New Cinchona Plantations in 
Guatemala. 

From an interesting work on Guate- 
mala, just published,* we take the fol- 
lowing passages giving an account of 
the new enterprise of cinchona culti- 
vation in this country. 

During the residence of Dr. Stoll in 
Cohan (altitude 4,357 ft.), the capital 
of the Department of Alta Yempaz, he 
visited the cinchona plantations start- 
ed by Messrs. Sarg & Co., which had 
found such favor in the eyes of Gov- 
ernment that they were distinguished 
by a premium. The following infor- 
mation was obtained by the author on 
the spot. 

The first attempts at cultivation were 
made in 1877 with seeds of Cinchona 
succirulmt, originally derived from the 
East Indies, and furnished by Kew 
Gardens. Of these seeds, 80 proved 
successful, but only 14 of the young 
trees finally survived. In 1879, seed of 
Cinchona officinalis was obtained di- 
rectly from Ceylon, and this proved 
very prolific. The young plants were 
transferred during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1880 into open grounds, and 
prospered so well that they constituted 
of the plantation at the 
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time of Dr. Stoll's visit. They were 
then 18 feet high, and the stems 2 
inches in diameter. Subsequently, ex- 
periments were made with Cinchotia 
Calimiya, which were less successful; 
also with Cinchona Ledqeriana, of 
which about 100 trees survived. 

The method of cultivation adopted 
by Sarg & Co. is as follows : 

The seedB are propagated in boxes, 
and the young plants allowed to re- 
main there until they are several inches 
high, that is, until they are 8 to 12 
BQOftlU old. They are then trans- 
ferred directly into the open ground. 
On account of their tenderness, care- 
ful personal attention must be bestow- 
ed on them while in the shelter. After 
being transferred to the open air, they 
give but little further trouble. They 
are always planted in the coffee planta- 
tions, or cafetales, being set between 
the rows of coffee trees, in distances of 

varas (about 3J yards). The lateral 
buds are usually cut off, so as to pre- 
vent the formation of scars. 

After 8 years, bark may be collected. 
For this purpose, the bark is taken off 
the stem or trunk of the tree from the 
twigs down, and the whole tree then 
torn from the ground with its roots, 
which are also stripped. The bark is 
always preferably taken from the live 
trees, because it clings very tenaciously 
to the Btem after the tree is dead. 

Cinchona Ledgeriana does not suc- 
ceed well in Coban, which is not situ- 
ated high enough. The most advanta- 
geous is Cinchona officinalis ; and for 
lower situations, Cinchona succirulmt. 

Dr. Stoll met a Mr. Forsyth, an Eng- 
lishman, in the capital of Guatemala, 
who had arrived from Ceylon with the 
special object of travelling through 
the country and locating cinchona 
plantations at suitable places. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the support of 
Government for this purpose, which 
dispatched him to Ceylon with 3,000 
pesos, for the purpose of bringing over 
seeds and plants. From later infor- 
mation, the author learns that the 
object has been attained, not less than 
1,583.000 seedlings having been planted 
(up to December, 1884) upon various 
sites of the western slope of the moun- 
tain chains. These are distributed 
among the following districts : in Fin- 
ca, upon the plantation "El Porvenir*' 
(belonging to President Barrios) 600,- 
000; "FJTumbador," 294.000; in Chal- 
huitB. 118,000; in Costa-Cuca. 454,000; 
in Pueblo Nuovo, 82,000; and in Pal- 
mar, 5,000. 
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• Ounlmnln, Rfitm vnd Sckiltterun'irn nut 
<im Jakrm ItCH-llWI, Von Otto Stoll. M.D.. Mid 
.r at thr,Uni»rr»Hy of Zurich. (IIIih.). b™. 
, |ip, :M6 acq 



MENTHOL CONES. 

The Editor of the American Druffaint. 

Sir : — To prevent any misconcep- 
tion as to the low price of menthol in 
Europe, I ask you to allow me to state 
that I attribute this almost entirely to 
the quality of the crystalline sub- 
stance sold and UBed for cones. My 
reason for this statement is as follows : 

The press in this country have 
agreed that the "dry white crystal*' 
that is produced by manufacturers in 
Europo and also in Japan, when 
worked up into cones in England, does 
not produce the effect on the skin that 
the native-made China and Japan 
crystal did when we first introduced 
it and used it in a liquefied form and 
also in cones. 

The oil from the Mentha arvensis- 
that bad all the crystalline matter 
extracted, having been sold as Japan 
oil of peppermint, has also damaged 
the reputation of this oil. 

I was lately through some of the 
stores in Holland and there found the 
German form of cones ; I was informed 
that the sale had entirely stopped, 
as the buyers complained that they 
could get no effect with them on the 
skin. 

I asked a gentleman who was going 
to Germany to make inquiries there, 
and he learned that the chemists sold 
verv few cones now, whereas previ- 
ously they sold a large number to the 
students who now complain that they 
cannot got the effect on the skin and 
that it does not draw off the head- 
ache ; it only produces an abrasion of 
the skin without giving anv lasting 
effect. 

They were asked to test the differ- 
ence between the cones they had been 
using and those made here from men- 
thol crystals imported by the Ameri- 
can Trading Company and they found 
at once how great the difference was. 

Menthol is one of the standard med- 
icines and is most used by the natives 
of China, Japan, and India, and it has 
stood the test of time. It is no " new 
invention " " or advertised article that 
has its day." 

There is this great difference, the 
natives go to the opposite extreme 
of the "dry white re-cry stall iznl cam- 
phor." for they prefer a semi-liquid 
form ; even in cold weather if it has 
formed into crvstals they liquefy it by 
heat. 

The conclusion I draw is tbnt as 
s»>on as the market is clear of the 
" faked up " menthol, and retail chem- 
ists understand the reason of the fall 
ing off of their sales, the public will 
return to this most efficacious and 
useful household remedy that has 
stood the test of hundreds of years in 
the East. Yours faithfully. 

Thos. Christy. 

Loroox, May 4th, ISM, 



Hopeine. 

Sir: — Our attention has been direct- 
ed to an article in your valuable me- 
dium on the subject of hopeine, and 
we should feel obliged if you would 
allow us to take exception to the state- 
ment that we were makers of hopeine. 
for if not contradicted at once, we 
should be placed in a false position 
both in America and Europe. Our 
connection with hopeine was inevita- 
ble, on account of the leading part we 
have always taken in the introduction 
and importation of new drugs and 
remedies; hut not being ourselves 
manufacturers of any pharmaceutical 
preparations, we cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for their composition. 
When a new drug or preparation is 
brought on the market, we are at once 
called upon to supply it, and hopeine, 
so Boon as it was advertised by the 
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sole manufacturers. The Concentrated 
Produce Co., Limited, of Loudon and 
Brooklyn, who by a letter to in dated 
February id. 1886. take the entire re- 
sponsibility of their statements and of 
the preparation known an hojieino, it 
was oroered from us. 

Our position and action in this mat- 
ter ha* beeu fully explained by us to 
our friends, Mr. F. Stearns, Detroit; 
Prof. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, etc., and 
we have received great assistance 
from ProfctfsorsF. Spencer Baird and 
Asa Gray, in collecting such informa- 
tion aa has enabled us to obtain 
through Mr. J. W. Colcord. of Lynn, 
a supply of American wild hops, to 
have the question of their yield of the 
alkaline hopeine clearly defined. 
We remain. sir, yours truly, 

Tnos. Christy * Co. 

UiXDOH. June 1st. 1886. 

| The above communication is accom- 
panied by the following circular, which 
should bo read in connection with it.— 
Elx Amkr. Driu<ilst.| 

10, Camomile street, ) 
London, E. C, Feb. 2*1. 1S8«. ) 
J/«vwi-s. 77i«*. Cltristn A Co., 155, Fen- 
church Street, K. (.'. 
D/.ak Sirs:— In reply to your in- 
quiry, we guarantee that the hopeine 
supplied U> you on 8th I>c.. 12th Dec. 
ami 21st Dec., 1885. and 19th Jan., and 
21st Jan., 1884!. was similar in every 
respect to the article we supply to our 
other customers, including Messrs. 
Adrian flc Co.. of Paris; and that, as 
stated in our circulars, hopoiuo ia pre- 
pared exclusively from hops. 

We arc, dear sirs, yours truly. 
Concentrated Produck Co., 
W. Wild. Sprikumum.. 



Antiseptic Powdor. 
Iodoform, 

Powdered « iiiclionn. 
Powdered Benzoin, 
Powdered Curlionate of 
Magnesium equal parts. 

Saturated with oil of eucalyptus. 

Used as an application to wounds.— 
LUCAS-CHAHPIONNlfcRK, in Bull. d* la 
Soc. de Chir. 

Delacour's Lip Salve.— 

Powdered Nut-g»ll», 

" Pomegranate bark. 

Sumach fill J i. 

Mvrtlo leaven, 

Sulphate of Zinc iia I ««. 

Beeswax, 
Spermaceti, 

Oil of Sweet Almonds ... 84 5 i. 

Tincture of Benzoin (dil.) J i j. 

Mecca Balsam gtt. xij. 

Ointment of Rose ; iv. 

M. 

Moreury and Urea for Hypodermic 
Use. 

Urea 4 grains. 

Corrosive Sublimate. . , 15 " 

Distilled Water 3 ounces. 

Fifteen minims to bo injected daily. 
— ScHUl.TZ, in Deutuch. Med. Woch. 

The so-called " Double-Chlorido of 
Gold Cure" for drunkenness ia said 
to consist of 



Chloride of Ammonium 1 grain 

Aloin a grains 

Compound tinrt. of Cinchona. .3 ounce* 
Water, enough lo make 4 '■ 



Paper of proper thickness is ren- 
dered transparent by soaking in copal 
varnish. When dry it is polished, 
rubbed with pumice stone, anil a layer 
of soluble glass is applied and rubbed 
with salt. It is stated that the surface 
is as perfect as glass. 

Danger from the Uao of Nickel- 
Plated Cooking UtenBila.— Accord- 
ing to the Sanitary Counsel of Vienna, 
after a careful chemical examination 
of nickel anil nickel-plated utensils, 
the use of such appliances are de- 
clared to be open to serious objection. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

(Jneriea for which anxwera are desire*}, 
viuh( Ik reeeiced by the 5th of the 
month, and munt in eprry mac tie. 
accompanied by the name and addretm 
of the writer, for tlw information of 
the editor, but not for pubtiration. 



No. 1,730.— Prescription Difficulty 

(P. S.). 

This correspondent writes us follows ; 

'• 1 wish to cull your attention to the 
following prescription received by mo 
some days ago: 

S Morphin. Sulphat 3 gr. 

Acid. Tuunic 40 •' 

Acid. Carbol 20 " 

Butyri Cacao q. s. 

Fiunt Mippositorin ix. 

" Now it may Beem strange if I say 
thai these suppositories cannot l:e 
made. If the carliolic acid be added 
drop by drop, after all the other ingre- 
dients are mixed dry, and then a very 
gentle heat applied, a gummy, tena- 
cious mass results, becoming very brit- 
tle aud bard in a very short while. A 
carlN>lic acid in the crystallized form, 
and of 95 ., and only the purest grades 
of the other ingredient* were used, 
and like results as aforesaid obtained. 
By the most careful manipulation, and 
by trying four or five different ways, 
it was imjNissiblo to niako a supposi- 
tory satisfactory to the physician. 

"Tannic acid is known tube precipi- 
tated from its solutions by certain 
acids. It being a glucoside. and yield- 
ing glucose by boiling with dilute 
acids, this conversion into glucose may 
take place more quickly when it is 
slightly heated with cacao butter and 
a niuall quantity of carbolic acid. I 
would like to have an explanation, 
how it is that tannic anil carliolie 
acids when brought together, as in the 
above prescription, form so tenacious 
a mass ; also whether my surmise ns 
to the splitting up of the glucoside is 
in accordance with the facte r " 

Regarding the last point, we would 
say that, in our opinion, there 
can be no splitting up of the tannic 
acid (beyond perhaps a minute trace), 
because all glucosiues require for this 
purpose a certain amount < usually 
from I to 3 molecules) of water. 

Now the ouly water that is likely to 
Ik- present iu the ingredients mention- 
ed alHive is the minute quantity used 
for liquefying the carbolic acid, say 
h'i, which willinnke juet about 1 drop, 
a small proportion existing as moisture 
in the tannic acid, and the very small 
quantity existing in the crystals of sul- 
pluite of morphine. But the latter will 
hardly come into play, as there is 
nothing present to decompose the mor- 
phine salt. The drop or minim of 
water present in the mixture is. how- 
ever, utterly insufficient to convert 
moro than a trace of tannin into glu- 
cose ami gallic acid. This cannot lie 
the explanation. Before trying an- 
other, let us try to make the supposi- 
tories without hent. From a previously 
prepared mixture of 9 parts of butter 
of cacao and 1 part of white wax, 
melted together and cooled, prepare 
fine shavings or raspings, weighing 
about 200 grains. Triturate about one- 
half of this, in a mortar, with the car- 
bolic acid, which should have been 
liquefied by a gentle heat and not by 
the addition of water; in other words, 
it should bean acid which is crystal 
line at ordinary temperatures. Brisk 
trituration will* soon render the mass 
homogeneous. Now gradually incor- 
porate the tannic acid, keeping up the 
trituration, until a pale yellowish, per- 
fectly smooth mass is produced. This 
may be much facilitated by transfer- 
ring the mass to a marble stab and rub- 
bing it out into a thin layer with the 
spatula; any little lumps will thereby 
be seen, and can bo made to disappenr. 



Now mix a portion of the remaining 
butter of cacao with the morphine, and 
gradually ineor|>omte the remainder 
of the butter of cacao. Finally add 
this poitiou to that previously pro- 
pared, ami mix them thoroughly on 
the marble slab. Finally roll the mass 
out, cut it into the proper number of 
pieces, and *hapc each one by rolling 
with the spatula. 

If our correspondent will try this 
method (even with plain cacao butter), 
he will find that it accomplishes the 
object. 

Now as to our explanation. In the 
first place, it is necessary to avoid 
converting the sulphate of morphine 
into the tannnte, before the salt is 
finely divided and diluted through the 
mass. The tannnte of morphine is apt 
to form a sticky lump which it is diffi- 
cult to divideafterwards. Then again, 
it is not advisable to warm the mass. 
Tauuic acid is not soluble in oils, fats, 
and moat liquids which dissolve oils. 
The coca*> butter and carbolic acid are 
soluble in each other and perfectly 
miscible. But if the tannic acid is at- 
tempted to bo distributed through the 
melted mass, it will agglutinate iu 
lumps, which is facilitated by the mi- 
nute proportion of moisture usually 
present iu it. We consider the failure 
of our correspondent due to the bring- 
ing together antagonistic substances 
under circumstances permitting each 
to display ite obstreperous character 
to the utmost. 

No. 1.731.-Tosting tho Purity of 
Raw and Boiled Linseed Oil. 

In reply to the query of our coi re- 
spondent, we will give what we con- 
sider a sufficient nrrny of pi oof. 

A. Haw I.huteeil Oil : 

1. Characteristic odor and taste. 
This cannot be described, but is fa- 
miliar to any one who has handled the 
genuine oil. 

2. Color golden-yellow, if cold press- 
ed; darker, if hot pressed. 

3. Spec. grav. 0.9385 at 10' C- ; 0.9364 
at 12 C; 0.9350 at 15" C. (BO F.); 
0.9325 at 20° C. ; 0.930 at 25 C. (77' F.). 

4. Congeals at -27' C. <-l«.6 F.)to 
a firm, yellow mass. Begins to Iwil at 
130 C. (2W 1 F. ). 

5. Soluble in 1.5 parts of ether, 40 
parts of cold SHU alcohol, 5 parts of 
hoiliug 90; alcohol, and 5 parts of cold 
absolute alcohol. 

0. When linseed oil is mixed, in a 
test-tube, with an equal volume of 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.185) and a few 
pieces of copper foil or a little mer- 
cury is added, the oil should not be- 
come solid, or semi-solid on standing 
for several days (absence of non-dry - 
ing oils), and tne color of the oil should 
remain unaltered or nearly so (a yel- 
lowish-white, or pale-yellow color 
points to cod-liver oil, lard oil. etc., 
and a yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown color to cotton seed oil, dark 
qualities of cod-liver oil. and crude 
rape oil ; a red to deep-red color points 
to sesame oil). 

7. Spread a thin layer of the oil 
upon aflat surf ace of glass or porce- 
lain, and expose it to the air. it 
should gradually dry up and form a 
tough, transparent skin within 2 or 
3 days, which is no longer noluble iu 
alcohol. 

Other tests have been given, but 
many of them have no further merit 
than to indicate that the oil may bo 
suspected ; some of them are of doubt- 
ful utility. Certain manufacturers in 
Europe who have to purchase linseed 
oil, often rely on the lead test, which 
is performea by boiling a portion of 
the crude oil with white lead, when 
the latter should not l>ecoinc blacken- 
ed. The test is quite proper if it is in- 
tended to prove the presence of sul- 
phur, but while this may be due to 
the oil being adulterated with rape- 
seed oil (which usually contains sul 
phur compounds), it may also be duo 
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of the fact that tho oil wan extracted 
trom the seed by means of bisulphide 
of carbon, which often holds a little 
sulphur in solution. 

B. Boiled Linseed Oil. 

When linseed oil is boiled for some 
time by itself, a portion of the linolein 
(the linoleate of glyceryl) is converted 
into the anhydride of linoleicacid, and 
the corresponding Quantity of glyceryl 
is converted into glycerin which sepa- 
rates. The anhydride which is formed 
dissolves in tho remainder of the lin- 
seed oil. 

It has been proposed to show the 

Sresence of crude or unboiled oil, in 
oiled linseed oil, by some method of 
estimating the glycerin, which is best 
done by saponifying the oil, decom- 
posing the soap, treating the aqueous 
solution, which must contain the gly- 
cerin, with permanganate, which 
changes the glycerin to oxalic add, 
and estimating the latter as calcium 
oxalate. 

This method is unobjectionable, but 
it goes too far, because the whole of 
the glycerin is not removed from every 
boiled oil. It might be rendered of 
practical use, if a limit could be de- 
cided on. beyond which the amount 
of glycerin should not extend. 

A Large proportion of boiled linseed 
oil is prepared with tho intervention 
of oxide of lead ; hence this is liable to 
be present, and must not be regarded 
as an impurity. 

Borate of manganese is also often 
used to prepare a rapidly-drying lin- 
seed oil. Not unfrequently this sub- 
stance is added to unboiled oil, or a 
mixture of boiled and raw oil. and tho 
product sold as " boiled oil.'* When 
borate of manganese has been found in 
the oil by analysis, it will be advisable 
to estimate the amount of glycerin t he 
oil is capable to yield, in order to ob- 
tain an approximate idea as to the 
proportion of raw oil originally pres- 
ent. 

Both the raw and the boiled linseed 
oil are frequently adulterated witb 
rosin oil. This may be detected by 
mixing a sample of the oil with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.845). 
which will produce a dark^browu clot 
with the raw oil if pure ; but if rosin 
oil was present, a reddish-brown spot 
will quickly form, which retains its 
tint for a long time, with a peculiar 
scum formed over it. In boiled oil, 
the detection of rosin oil is difficult 
and often impossible. 

Tho best practical test, after all, that 
can be applied to boiled linseed oil is 
the rate at which it dries. For. in tho 
end, it matters but little whether it is 

Sure linseed oil or not, if it will only 
ry up rapidly to a tough skin. A 
thin layer of it spread upon glass 
should dry up, within twenty-four 
hours, to a skin which, though per- 
haps still soft, cannot be wiped off, 
and should bo entirely hard after an- 
other twenty-four hours. 

No. 1,732.— Ammoniacal Solution 
of Oxide of Copper (W. A . N. Y.) 

One of our readers who had read the 
original of the note on indestructible 
paste for closing letters (see elsewhere 
in this number), asks us bow the solu- 
tion of oxide of copper in ammonia is 
to be made. He triea to dissolve cupric 
oxide in ammonia, but failed to obtain 
a liquid which would dissolve cellulose 
or cotton. 

Cupric oxide is not soluble in water 
of ammonia, unless a few drops of 
acid or some other ammonium salt 
(as the carbonate) is present. In this 
case, a deep-blue liquid will result, 
which contains a basic salt of copper. 
This is, however, not the liquid wanted ; 
at least it has only feeble solvent 
power upon cellulose. 

The solvent for cellulose may be ob- 
tained in various wavs: 
1. Introduce metallic copper into a 
' pour upon it 
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enough water of ammonia to partly corn application can be made with vas- 
cover it. Open the vessel from time eline, because this remains too soft, or 
to time, to give free access of air. The will liquefy by the heat of the body, 
ammoniacal liquid will gradually as- particularly when the foot is encased 
eume a blue color, and contain in solu- in a shoe. The best kind of applica- 
tion cupric oxide. tiou will bo one which remains for 
2. Place copper turnings, or copper some time in contact with the com. 
wire, or copper clippings, into a long Among those which have beeu report- 
narrow glass percolator, or into the ed as really efficacious are the follow- 
broken-ott neck of a retort, or into a ing : 

long gloss adapter, and |K>ur upon it l. Gezou's Corn Cure.* (See Nkw 

strong solution of ammonia. The Rkm. , 1682, R6. > 

neck of the apparatus may be closed Kxtr. Cannabis Indira 10 gr. 

with a rubber cork, containing a glass Salicylic Acid 50 gr. 

tube provided with a piece of rubber Collodion i B. ox. 

tube and pinch-cock, or with a stop- (Quantities slightly altered), 

cock. Let the liquid run through Mj x and dissolve. It is applied by 

gradually, and then pour it back means of a camel s hair pencil, so as to 

again. Repeat this, until a dee^blue form a thick coating, for four consecu- 

solution results. The addition of a tive nights and mornings. The eoUo- 

few drops of solution of chloride of dion at once covers and protects the 

ammonium hastens the process. corn from friction. The Indian hemp 

3 Precipitate sulphate of copper act « as an anodyne, and the acid disin- 

with sodium carl»onate. Dissolve tho tegrates the corn, so that after a hot 

resulting basic carbonate of copj>er in bath on tho fifth day, it will usually 

concentrated water of ammonia. come ou t, adhering to the artificial 

The resulting solution is capable of 8 ]jj n 0 f collodion, 

dissolving cellulose at ordinary tern- % Another similar preparation, also 

peraturo. Cotton is dissolved within suggested by a Russian apothecary, is 

about half an hour; silk within about the following- 

twenty-four hours. Upon wool it Turpentine. 80 rt. 

exerts no solvent action whatever. Salicylic Acid 43 gr. 

For this reason the solution is often Collodion ... . 1 fl ox 

used as a test for fabrics. 3 B (M , ofs c Plater. 

The solution of cellulose may even _ 

be filtered, after it has been sufficient- B""" <■■«*«• • • • 

ly diluted 'with water. On adding an C^noT-r 22 % 

Mid or a salt to the solution, however, TuSntine ^ 7 r 

the cellulose (disorganized, is precipi- SSSS T^ :::.::.:.::: 45 £ 

tated again. Mix and make a plaster. 

There are a number of proprietary 

No. 1,733. — Mercurial Ointment (E. corn plasters which contain nearly the 

P. S.. M.D., Kansas). same ingredients as the preceding, 

The following communication, re- merely ringing the changes. 

ceived by tho publisher of the Phar- . , . , ,, „ . . 

macoineia. has teen handed to us for 4 ' * Cwr " IHtttim - 

a reply • ollve °'' 80 P*»* 

Will you, through the proper per- J;'' ,ow ^L Vax J° 

rod. get for mo the* correct formula JJ^guT 60 " 

forUnguentum Hydrargyri or Me,-- ^ • •• •■ ;■ •• j» „ 

cunal ointment, see Cth Ed. U. S. P., Ql , Lavender 3 " 

p. 367, the last ingredient given in Vinegar 80 " 

a ^M^^!^ n ^r!^n Mi * ApplV to tho corn for 24 hours, 

course, an error, and it is what we . . Hnxrer 

want corrected, for I do not believe in ir"^L,- a r , tr . n i>~,.,».u, „„k. 

This is a fair specimen of much of No , l.m -Saccharin (Several In- 

the criticism made of tho text of the quirers). 

Pharmacopoeia, by persons who will \v 0 have already, on several occa- 

not take the trouble to inform them- M j„ nSj noticed this substance, which 

selves concerning matters of which mus t not be confounded with the 

they are ignorant or in doubt, before chemical individual heretofore known 

expressing an opinion. If the writer m wvhnrin (the anhydride of sac- 

of the above will toke the trouble of charic acid, C.rL.O.l. It is rather un- 

reading tho formula and directions fortunate that the discoverers chose the 

caivfully. and will thon read the arti- name saccharin, and thereby caused 

cle on mercurial ointment in the re- confusion among chemical terms. If 

cent editions of either of the dispensa- thev desired to adopt a popular name 

tories, he will probably reach a differ- expressing the idea of mtretnen>, some 

ent conclusion. derivative of the Lat in dulcia, or the 

Greek ylvxiis might have been chosen. 

We may here remark that we have Though we have already several such 

been often impressed with the number derivatives applied to chemical indi- 

of people who go through hfo with viduals, namely, dulcito (also called 

their eyes shut, so to say. and who dulcin, dulcose, etc.) mid glycin (also 

stumble over opportunities for acquir- called gtyeocoll). it would not have 

ing information, without stopping for been very difficult to ring the changes 

even a few moments to find out what on these terms. Hjiger states that he 

the true nature is of the thing with shall applv the term ** sacchtrinui " to 

which they have come into contact. ( n( , sulwtiince. 

They behave, under such cireum- The saccharin recently discovered is 

stances, much like a skittish horse a derivative of the benzol-series, and 

which sees an unfamiliar object in the ,„ prop^rlv the anhydro-ortho-sulpha- 

road, and without stopping to learn mine-beiizoic acid, or the sulphimide of 

what it is, shy at once, and run away benzoic acid, or benzoyl-sulphonic-im- 

from it. The result is usually quite i,lo. and its constitution is expressed 

similar to that which accompanies the i,v t, ne symbols 

above correspondence. They make " (CO* 

trouble for others, and injure their C.II« ■ H ( y > NH 

reputation for intelligence. ' 

r The substance was discovered by 

No 1 734 — Corn Remedy (Delta). Constantino Fahlberg, of New York. 

We are asked to furnish a formula The starting-point is toluol— C.H.CH. 

for an effective corn cure, made with —a constituent of coal-tar. This is 

vaseline as a constituent, or any oint nret treated with concentrated sul- 

inent that will do its work effectually phunc acid at a temperature not ex- 

"w^do not think that an effective J^^l^-S? 
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ceding 212° F., and is thereby con- 
verted into two toluol-sulphonic acids 
CaII4.CII1.SO1, which are first combin- 
ed with calcium and are then con- 
verted into the sodium salt. The 
latter is mixed, when dry, with phos- 
phorus trichloride, and a current of 
chlorine passed over tin* mixture, un- 
der constant stirring. When the re- 
action is completed, the oxychlorideof 
phosphorus produced thereby is dis- 
tilled off, and the mixture of remain 
ing toluol-Hulphonic-chloride <C'aH..C- 
H,.SOiCI> strongly cooled. This causes 
the separation of crystals of the jmra 
compound, while the ortho compound 
remains liquid, and isscpatnted by a 
centrifugal machine. The latter is 
now treated with dry ammonia or 
mixed with carbonate of ammonium, 
and thereby converted into ortho-tol- 
uol-sulphimide <C.lI..CH>.SOiNII,>, 
which is difficultly soluble in water, 
and is freed from chloride of ammo- 
nium by washing with water. Fi- 
nally, the orthn compound last ob- 
tained is oxidized by being introduced 
into a dilute solution of permanga- 
nate, care being taken thai any free 
alkali or alkaline carbonate pniduecd 
is neutralizes! by the cautious addition 
of an acid. The resulting product is 
then the potassium salt of the product 
desired, which remains in solution. 
The latter having been separated from 
the manganic hydrate, it is treated 
with an acid which causes the separa- 
tion of crystalline benzoic sulphitnide 
or " saccharin ": 

an. j gg J ™ 

The chemical properties of this sub- 
stance require careful study, as it is 
quite likely that it will be much used 
for artificially sweetening articles of 
consumption or medicines. 

No. 1,736. — Cinchonamino |and Eu- 
rhodine] (Qu.). 

Our correspondent asks where he 
may obtain the alkaloid cinchonaniine, 
or salts of it, as he wants to try it as a 
precipitant for nitric acid, for which 
purpose it has been highly rccom- 
monded, as it forms a nearly insoluble 
compound with it. 

We have been looking for some of 
this substance ourselves, but, beyond 
n small sample furnished to us by a 
private party, we have not heard of 
any being for sale here at present. 
We have sent to Europe for some, and 
in a short time it will be obtainable, 
wo believe, from dealers in chemicals 
and reagents. 

In connection with the above, it will 
bo of interest to state that a still more 
inm>lublt> nitrate has recently been 
found by Dr. Otto N. Witt \Journ. 
Chem. Soc., 1836, 391 sqq.). This 
chemist has discovered a new series of 
coal-tar colors of very remarkable 
properties, among which their exceed- 
ing stability and feeble solubility are 
most noticeable. The new base has been 
named by him enrhodine, and the ni- 
trate of this is absolutely insoluble in 
water, even when boiling. All its salts 
are, however, partly decomposed by 
water, except when an excess of acid is 
present, when they are quite stable. 
Whether this substance will be avail- 
able for the purpose, of estimating 
nitric acid will have to be decided by a 
further examination. 

No. 1,737— Method of Clarifying 
Cider, Alo, Boor, and Similar Li- 
quids. 

This correspondent wants to know 
what substances are used in the most 
renowned breweries for clarifying the 
product, and which may also be used 
for clarifying cider. 

In reply we liave to say, that a great 
many substances have been used, or 
recommended to be used for this pur- 
pose, and it is impossible for us to say 
which of them are employed in any 
given brewery of this country, since 



the latter have been, up to the present 
time, outside of the control or super- 
vision of the State or Government au- 
thorities, except in the matter of inter- 
nal revenue duties. 

But we aro enabled to give informa- 
tion regarding the substances permit- 
ted by law to be used in Bavaria, the 
country which is renowned for the best 
and purest malted liquors. The gov- 
ernment supervision over the entire 
process of brewing is there so strict 
that infringements of the law have 
become very scarce, as they are pun- 
ished by very heavy tinea 

The only clarifying agents permitted 
to Is? used there are mechanical ime«, 
that is, such as will not enter into so- 
lution or remain in the liquid under 
any circumstances. The principal ones 
are isinglax* and fine it-owl aliavings. 
Cbirifying by means of isinglass is so 
well known that it need not be de- 
scribed here. The second method, 
however, is not so well known, and, as 
it is quite effective, a brief description 
of it will be of use to many of our 
readers. 

Any kind of moderately close-fibred 
wood, which is free from strongly 
tasting resinous matters, may be used 
for this purpose, but the most suitable 
has lieen found to be bench-wood, and 
hazel-wood. Kitber of these is cut 
into lengths of 6 to 12 inches, the bark 
carefully removed, and the wood re- 
duced, by a machine, to shavings, 
which ought to bo as thin as possible. 
Those must l*> deprived of tannin by 
being soaked for several days in cold 
water, and afterwards repeatedly 
boiled with water until the latter no 
longer acquire:* any color. Only a 
comparatively small portion of these 
purified shavings need be used for a 
cask of the liquid to be clarified-- 
about I pound for 15 gallons. The 
modus operandi by which the clarify- 
ing is accomplished is, of couise. a 
purely mechanical one, mostly due to 
currents established by capillary at- 
traction into the fibres of the wood 
floating on top of the liquid, and the 
mechanical ndherenco of suspended 
impurities to the surface of the shav- 
ings, as a new portion of the turbid 
liquid is brought towards the surface. 

When the casks are emptied the 
shavings may be taken out, washed, 
and used over again. The wood shav- 
ings aro a regular article of trade, and 
may be obtained through dealers in 
brewers' supplies. 



No. 1.738.— Removal of India-ink 
Tattooing (Subscriber). 

We have given a brief answer to 
this query, put by another correspon- 
dent, in our last issue. We will an- 
swer it once more. 

If our correspondent will remember 
what the nature of the black ingredi- 
ent in India ink is, he will realize the 
difficulty of the o|teration better. It is 
simply carlxm in an exceedingly fine 
state of division. There is a popular 
notion among sailors that tho best ma- 
terial for block tattooing is gun-pow- 
der, which is said to produce the least 
irritation when rubbed into the punc- 
tured skin. Of course, here it is like- 
wise the carbon or charcoal which is 
deposited in tho finely punctured 
wounds. 

As there is no solvent for carbon, 
and it is indestructible except by com- 
bustion, there is no other method of 
getting rid of it. when deposited in the 
skin, than to remove it in substance. 
This can sometimes be done by causing 
a superficial suppuration through the 
application of certain vesicating or 
caustic suljstances. But this is an un- 
safe method in the hands of the inex- 
Iierienced. It should never be done, 
except under the advice and treatment 
of a competent physician. The cau- 
tious application of the galvano-cau- 
tery may also be found etfioacious in 
certain cases. 



No. 1,739.— Muriate of Tin (O. W. 

II.). 

This subscriber asks, "How much 
crystals of muriate of tin does it take to 
make solution of muriate of tin for 
dyeing red with cochineal ? " 

The mordaunting or fixing liquids 

ries is varied conriderab ly in strength. 
1 part of metallic tin being contained 
in from 5 to lfi |»arts of tho liquid. 
Probably 1 in 10 is the most common 
proportion. To prepare such a solu- 
tion from the commercial crystals of 
the (]ientahydrate of stannic chloride, 
or) oxy muriate of tin, SnC1..5HtO, 
which contains 117.8 parts of tin in 
in 34i>.4 parts, three parts of this salt 
must be dissolved in sufficient water 
to produce ten parts of solution. 

No. 1,740.— Tooth Cement (Dr. L.). 

" Dentists use for temporary filling a 
compound known as 'oxypbosphnteof 
zinc,* and another called 'oxy chloride 
of zinc* Of these, there are two par- 
cels in small bottles— one a powder and 
the other a liquid, which, when mixed 
in certain proportions, form a paste, 
becoming hard in a longer or snorter 
time. What are the ingredients, and 
why do some samples 'set' more 
rapidly thnn others ? 

The oxychloride of zinc paste is pre- 
pared as follows: Mix 1 part of impal- 
pable powder of gloss (obtained by 
elutriation) with 3 parte of finely- 
powdered oxide of zinc, which had 
previously been deprived of all carbon- 
ic acid gas by ignition. Next dissolve 
1 part of borax in the smallest possible 
quantity of hot water, and add it to 50 
parts (all by weight) of a solution of 
chloride of zinc having a sp. gr. of 1.5 
to 1.6. Keep tho mixed powders and 
the solutions in separate vials. For 
use, a port ion of the powder is mixed 
with enough of the solution to make a 
uniform paste, and the latter at once 
applied. It will set very rapidly, and 
it is the function of the borax to retard 
this a little. By adding a suitable 
proportion of ochre, the mass may bo 
more or less tinted. When it is set it 
is as bard as marble, and has, in fact, 
been recommended as a material for 
making statuary. It is often called 
PariB tooth cement. 

If any commercial samples do not 
set as rapidly aB others, the fault may 
lie either with tho powder or the solu- 
tion, the former containing, perhaps, 
some carbonate, and the latter too 
much borax or too much water. 

The "oxy phosphate of zinc" paste 
is no doubt a similar preparation, but 
we do not know the precise method of 
preparing it. Perhaps some of our 
raiders can furnish it. The " diamond 
tooth cement" is made by rapidly 
mixing anhydrous phosphoric acid 
with lime and filling the tooth with 
this paste, which soon sets into hard 
phosphate of calcium. 

No. 1,7-il.— Dentists' Alloy or Amal- 
gam (Dr. L.). 

"Why do some of these alloys turn 
black in the mouth, while others do 
not » " 

The alloys, or. rather, amalgams 
used by dentists are of varying com- 
position. The best is made "by adding 
mercury to pure gold (in a heated 
iron capsule or ladle) until the mass is 
of a doughy consistence at tho temper- 
ature of hot water. Other alloys 
(amalgams) are mode of silver and 
mercury; in others, again, the silver 
Is replaced by zinc, tin, cadmium, bis- 
muth, etc. Next to the gold alloy, the 
best is one containing gold, platinum, 
and mercury, and next may be placed 
the copper alloy. All thoso which 
contain metals, rendered black by 
sulphur or or sulphides, are liable to 
turn dark. The mercury need not be 
regarded in this reaction, since it 
gradually disappears from the surface 
of the " filling. ' The gold-platinum 
amalgam will, of course, preserve its 
color best. 
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No. 1,742. — Dyeing Wood Black 

(M. C). 

We are requested to indicate a 
method by whieh a clarionet made of 
00006 WOOd, that has once been dyed 
black, may be dyed over again. In 
reply, we would say that if the article 
were one which would Htaml immer- 
sion into a boiling liquid, we might 
recommend several methods by which 
this may be accomplished. But we 
are nut sure whether the clarionet 
would stand it. However, we will 
quote a proc««K that has been stated to 
work well. 

Boil 4 oz. of logwood and 1 oz. of 
coarsely powdered nut-galls with J 
gallon of water, strain, and add li oz. 
of sulphate of copper. Introduce the 
wood into this solution, and leave it 
for twenty-four hours. Then take it 
out, dry it, and immerse it into a solu- 
tion of acetate of iron (spec. gr. 1.030). 
By repeated immersion in the two 
liquids, the color may be deepened. 

The black color thus produced may 
be reudered fast and very intense by 
applying to it a varnish "prepared In 
the following manner: 

Triturate 60 grains of aniline black 
with a mixture of I ftuidouncc of al- 
cohol and 60 drops of concentrated 
hvdroehloric acid. Dilute the deep- 
bhie solution thus obtained with n so- 
lution of about SR) grains of shellac in 
4} fluidounccs of alcohol, and apply 
it to the WOOd. rubbing it well in. 

Note.— Aniline black can nr<q>erly lie 
produced as a permanent dye only in 
the fabric itself. The aniline black 
sold in the trade is insoluble in ordi- 
nary solvents, and when dissolved by 
means of an acid does not exhibit a 
black color. This will, however, make 
its appearance after some time, if the 
surface to which it ha« boon applied is 
suitably prepared. 

No. 1.743. —Curd Soap (G. and C). 

The curd soap mentioned in our May 
issue as an ingredient in shaving 
cream is intended to mean any kind 
of good white soap, made with sola 
ana some animal tat, such as tallow. 
It does not mean soft soap. We pre- 
sume that Castile soap tmade from 
soda and vegetable tats) will answer 
the same purpose, while it is probably 
nicer aud cleaner. 

No. 1.744. -Lanolin (O. & C). 

This new base for ointments maybe 
obtained from any wholesale drug- 
house at between 11.00 aud 1 1.20 per 
pound. 

Formulae Wanted. 

1. Liebig Company'* Coca Reef Tonir. 
—[It is astonishing what abuse is be- 
ing carried on with some names. Lie- 
big's name iB being pirated all over the 
world in the most unblushing manner. 
It is well known that the only manu- 
facturing enterprise he ever was jM»r- 
soiiRlly interested in, was the prepara- 
tion of extract of Beef in Fray Bentos 
in South America. While he lived, no 
serious attempt was made by others to 
utilize his name for advertising pur- 
poses. At present there are dozens of 
proprietary articles which are orna- 
mented, in some way or other, by the 
name of this chemist. | 

2. Fonter'n Bone Liniment. 

3. Polyform (Edison's). — We have 
been told that the following produces 
a preparation verv much resembling 
it: 

Chloral lot. 

Camphor 4 oz. 

Morphine Sulph ... 3 gr. 

Chloroform 1 fl. oz. 

Ether 4 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 6 fl. oz. 

Oil of Peppermint 60 m 

4. Composition of " TcuMes* Cartor 
OU" (proprietary 0. 

5. Pettit * Eye Salve. 

6. Meade tetrad Nerve Food. 
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Surgeon Major, Bombay Army. etc. 
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ed. Bombay and London: 8vo, 18*6, 
pp. vi., 1,012. 
The first and second parts of the 
new edition of this important work 
has l«'en noticed by us in our January 
number, and the publication has been 
pushed forward so rapidly that the 
whole work lies now completed before 
us. It has gained considerably in ex- 
tent by the introduction of the results 
of extended new researches by the 
author, and the careful gleaning from 
the literature both of Europe and the 
East, of everything that is calculated 
to shed light upon the subjects treated 
of. It is impossible to do justice to 
the work by brief abstract*, and there- 
fore we refer in advance to future 
numbere of our journal, as we shall 
often have occasion to refer to it. 

In appendix A. the author gives a 
liBtof undetermined drugs; next fol- 
lows appendix B, treating of oriental 
weights; V, containing a list of wild 
plants and seeds used as food during 
the Deccan famine of 1 877-78. 

Apjiendix D contains a report on the 
chemical composition of the Indian 
species of Coca, namely Erythrorylon 
monogynum vol Intlicum, by L. A. 
Waduell, M.B., Prof, of Chemistry, 
Calcutta Med. Coll. He states that he 
has been unable to find any alkaloid, 
or any other crystalline or amorphous 
salts in the leaves of this plant. 

Appendix E gives an extensive list 
of Murntht names and drugs, which 
will be of considerable service to orien- 
tnlists. A detailed index completes 
the treatise, which is one of the stand- 
ard and indispensable workB of refer- 
ence. 

Dr. F. Beilstein's Lessons in Quali- 
tative Chemical Analysis. Ar- 
ranged on the Basis of the Fifth 
German Edition. With Copious 
Additions, including Chapters on 
Chemical Manipulations, Analysis 
of Organic Substances, and Lessons 
in Volumetric Analysis. By Chas. 
O. Ccrtman, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Missouri Medical 
College and the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with additional chap- 
ter on Analysis of Drinking Water 
and of Urine. 8vo. St. Louis, lSKl! 
I Druggist Publishing Co.), pp. xii., 
200. 

Prop. Ccrtman's adaptation of Beil- 
stein's Qualitative Analysis to the 
scope and requirements of chemical 
instruction in medical and pharma- 
ceutical schools has been eminently 
successful, because it is based on the 
most natural plan vet devised, namely, 
to make the student thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the properties, beha- 
vior, and reactions of the most impor- 
tant typical individual chemical 
compound or element representing 
the different groups, before an at- 
tempt is made to teach him the method 
of separating the constituents of a 
compound or mixture, or recognizing 
them as individuals, by a systematic 
course of analysis. 

The second half of the work is en- 
tirely written by Prof. Curtman. It 
contains examples for practice in 
analysis of organic substances, a de- 
tailed exposition of volumetric analy- 
sis, followed by chapters on the analy- 
sis of water and urine. 

The work may, in our opinion, also 
be used with advantage for self-study. 

The International Encyclopaedia op 
Shroery : A Systematic Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Surgery 
by Authors of Various Nations. 
Edited by John Ashhurst, Jr., M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the 



University of Pennsylvania. Illus- 
trated with chromo-lithogrnphs and 
woodcuts. In six volumes. Vol. 
VI. New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 
1886, pp. 1,272. 
The concluding volume of this great 
work comprises the following subjects : 
Injuries and Diseases of the <Eso- 
phagus, by J. Sol is Cohen; Intestinal 
Obstruction, by J. Ashhurst. Jr. ; In- 
juries and Diseases of the Rectum, by 
Wm. Allingham; Urinary Calculus, 
by E. L. Keyes; Lithotrity, by W. H. 
Kingston: Injuries and Diseases of the 
Bladder and Prostate, by K. Harrison ; 
Injuries anil Diseases of the Urethra, 
by S. Duplay ; Injuries and Diseases of 
tfie Male Genital Organs, by H. R. 
Bell; Injuries and Diseases of the Fe- 
male Genitals, by T. Parviu; The 
Cesarean Section and its Substitutes; 
Laparotomy for Ruptured Uterus and 
for Extrauterine Fcetation, by R. P. 
Harris ; Ovarian and Uterine Tumors, 
by C. C. Lee; Inflammatory Affections 
of the Bones, by L. Oilier; Scrofulo- 
Tuberculosis and other Structural Dis- 
eases of Bones, by E. Vincent ; Tumors 
of the Bom's, by A. Poncet; Orthopae- 
dic Surgery and the Treatment of De- 
formities, by F. R. Fisher; Construc- 
tion aud Organization of Hospitals, by 
E. CowleB; Preparation of Military 
Surge jus for Field Duties; Apparatus 
Required; Ambulances; Duties in the 
Field, by B. A. Clements, and a His- 
tory of Surgery, by G. Y. Fisher. 
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lOaiOOUI. COMKTNtCATloX.J 

AW IMPROVED DRYING 
OVEN. 

BY CHARLES RICK. 

FOR the post four years I have con- 
stantly made use of the drying- 
ovon hore illustrated. I had previously 
used various forms of steam-closets or 
drying boxes, but none appeared to 
be entirely free from certain disad- 
vantages, considering the work ex- 
pecteuof them. In designing the form 
here described, my object was to 
enable me to use cither steam or some 
hot liquid as a source of heat, and to 
arrange it ho that it would perform its 
work uniformly and automatically, 
without having to be watched. As I 
desired to have it available for steam, 
it had, of course, to be constructed of 
ruther stout material 
to resist the pressure. 

The apparatus has 
tho usual shape of the 
laboratory drying- 
oven. It is constructed 
of stout sheet copper, 1 
has double walls on oil 
sides (even the door 
hns double walls, but 
the 8 p a c e between y 
them is here filled 
with asbestos), and the 
parallel sheets forming 
each side are held to- 
gether by carefully 
placed rivets, which 
serve at the same timo 
to prevent the sides 
from bulging when 
steam is used. 

The space between 
the walls has two inlets 
and one outlet. The 
outlet is at B. At F 
there is an opening 
which may be closed 
with a plug. And at A 
a steam-pipe enters the 
apparatus. 

The two tubuluros G 
and U communicate 
with the interior of 
the drying-oven. One 
of these is intended 
to hold the thermome- 
ter, while the other 
serves as a chimney 
for the escape of the 
volatilized vapors arising from tho 
substances which art? being dried. 

While speaking of the thermometer, 
it might be remarked hero tbnt its in- 
dications may bo rendered much closer 
to the true temperature existing 
within the box, if the escaping vapors 
are made to pass the whole of the stem 
of the thermometer so that it will be 
constantly surrounded by a current 
of the hot vapor arising from the oven. 
This may be accomplished by inclosing 
tho thermometer (a, Fig. 2) in a rather 
wide glass-tube (c), open at both ends, 
a couple of notched corks (6, 6) serving 
to keep the thermometer in position. 
The wide glass- tube is fitted air-tight 
into a cork (d) in the larger tubulure, 
while the other tubulure is closed with 
a cork. If the upper orifice of the 
wide glass-tube is connected with the 
filter-pump, and the latter be made 
gently to aspirate the hot air or hot 
vapor arising from the drying-oven, 
the substances within the tatter will 
be dried much more rapidly. In order 
to be able to see the rate at which the 
aspiration of the vapors takes place, it 
is best to draw them first through a 
bottle containing water or some other 
liquid where the rate at which the 



bubbles are passing renders the cur- 
rent of vapor or air visible to the eye. 
The current should not pass too rap- 
idly, since the fresh air entering the 
drying-oven at the edges of the door 
would not have time to acquire the 
full temperature of the oven. Provi- 
sion might have been made to cause 
all fresh air thus entering the ap- 

Earatus to be previously dried and 
eatod, but this would unnecessarily 
have complicated the apparatus. In 
my experience, it was found not to be 
necessary. 

The outside of the drying-oven, ex- 
cept at the bottom and over the door, 
is covered with a thick layer of asbes- 
tos felting, snugly and carefully ap- 
plied. This serves to reduce the loss 
of heat by radiation to a mini- 
mum. 

Tho inside dimensions of the oven 
are: 

F.o. I. 




Rice's ImproTvd drying ot«o. 

Width 13 Inches 

Length 18 » 

Height 1« " 

and the walls are one inch apart, ex- 
cept at the bottom, where they are one 
and one-half inches apart. 

The outlet at B has several connec- 
tions, as will be seen from the cut. If 
the valve D is closed and C is opened, 
and water is allowed to run into the 
open T piece y, it will descend and en- 
ter the apparatus through >>, c, and d. 
At the same time, the level of the 
liquid inside of the walls will be indi- 
cated by the glass gauge e. Should the 
volume of water within the walls be 
such that it would rise to the level of 
the bent glass-tube /. this would act as 
a siphon and draw out of tho T-piece 
any excess of water, thus preserving 
the level exactly at K The surplus 
water runs down the tube grand k, and, 
the valve E being open, findB its way 
into the waste-pipe V. 

The supply of water for tho T-picco 
y is brought by any suitable conduit, 
such as z. 

The plug belonging into the orifice 
F iB never inserted except when steam 
is wed for heating the apparatus 

Under ordinary circumstances it is 



not possible to attain, or, at least, to 
maintain a temperature of 100* C. 
(212° F.) by means of plain water raised 
to bofling oy a gas flame placed below 
the apparatus. To permit a large 
range of temperature, from a gentlo 
heat to considerably beyond the boil- 
ing point of water, it is advisable to 
charge the apparatus once for all 
cither with a saline solution of proper 
density or some other high boiling 
liquid. I have used a mixture of equal 
volumes of glycerin and water for 
several years, and this has given me 
every satisfaction. The water which 
gradually boils away is replaced by 
fresh water constantly supplied 
through z. In its descent through the 
pipes 6, c, d, it becomes gradually 
heated, and by the time it finds its 
way into the chamber at B it has ac- 
quired the temperature of the interior, 
so that it cannot chill off the liquid al- 
ready there. The gly- 
cerin would very grad- 
ually become volatiliz- 
ed with the steam of 
the water escaping 
from the orifice F. 
But this may be pre- 
vented by inserting in- 
to the latter either an 
upright condenser or 
simply a long glass- 
tube held by a cork. 
The Bteam, during its 
passage through this 
tube, will become suf- 
ficiently condensed to 
cause any glycerin car- 
ried along with it to 
find its way back into 
the apparatus. A 
glass tube, intended to 
serve as a condenser, 
will be found to work 
so much the, better 
the leas direct a way it 
offers to the vapors to 
escape — without, how- 
ever, offering any re- 
sistance. A few zig- 
zag bends made in the 
tube will answer every 
purpose. 

The tubes / and k 
are of glass, to permit 
the rate oi overflow 
being seen. 

The drying -oven 
stands on a solid iron 
frame on legs, and a 
piece of stout asbestos felting, Q. is 
interposed between it and the table, 
to prevent the latter from being 
scorched by the long -continued heat. 

When the apparatus is once start- 
ed, and the proper temperature has 
been reached by adjusting the flame 
which heats it. it may be kept go- 
ing for weeks without requiring 
any further adjustment. If the gas 
supply comes directly from the meter, 
there may be a necessity of regulating 
the gas name both at night, when a 
greater pressure is put on at the gas- 
house, and in the morning, when it is 
reduced. But even this may be 
avoided by applying a gas-regulator 
to the meter in the house or labora- 
tory. 

If it is desired to empty the appara- 
tus, the supply of water at z is shut 
off, a rubber tube attached to the stop- 
cock L, and the latter opened, when 
the contents may be received in a ves- 
sel placed below. 

The uao of a naked flame below an 
apparatus of this kind is Bometimes 
risky, particularly when ether, benzin, 
or other inflammable liquids are to be 
evaporated off. In such cases it is 
very convenient to bo able to use 
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steam, and it ifl just for such occa- 
aii hi 3 that I intended to use it. When 
steam is wanted, the apparatus is first 
emptied in the manner stated above. 
Next the valves £and C and fhe stop- 
cock L ore closed. The plug F is 
tightly screwed in, and steam cau- 
tiously turned on at J. By carefully 
regulating the inlet and the outlet (at 
D), the proper pressure and tempera- 
ture may be obtained. If it is known 
that the pressure obtainable from the 
boiler cannot exceed that which tho 
apparatus is capable of standing, a 
steam-gauge or safety-valve may be 
dispensed with. But it is always saf- 
est to use these, and it is alwolutely 
ncceBsary to do so when the boiler can 
moke steam of higher pressure than 
the apparatus can bear. The steam- 
gauge and safety-valve, suitably com- 
bined by fittings, are screwed into the 
orifice F in place of the plug. 
^The inmde ot the oven is provided in 

able shelves made of sheet copper, 
»nd perforated with Buitable holes for 
receiving funnels, etc. 

If it is not intended to use steam in 
such an apparatus— in which case 
sheet copper of about inch in thick- 
ness will answer — the expense of con- 
structing it will not be great. The ad- 
vantages of the apparatus, however, 
outweigh the expense by far. I have 
had it sometimes going for eight and 
ten weeks without interruption. 

Those who wish to combine with it 
a contrivance for maintaining a con- 
stant temperature, such as has been 
illustrated and described in former is- 
sues of this journal, may, of course, 
add this feature to it. For all ordi- 
nary work tho apparatus 
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It seems a little remarkable that so 
late a revision as this should adopt this 
old and, in this country, long super- 
seded process. Probably no pepsin in poi 
is made in this country by this pro- vial c< 
cess, all true ones being made by Schef- in ano 
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perfectly well without this, if moder- 
ate care be taken to adjust the gas 
once for all properly, and to prevent 
cold draughts from passing over tho 
apparatus. 



[Obioiiul OoaauNicATioa.) 
PEPSIN AND ITS VALUATION. 
BY FRANK 8. HERETO, OF INDIANA 

rout, 

The U. S. P. recognizes saccharated 
pepsin only, and not any of the 
forms of so-called concentrated pep- 
sin, and defines it as "the digestive 
principle of the gastric juice obtained 
from the stomach of the hog, mixed 
with powdered sugar of milk." 

Following this are the teste of iden- 
tity and of digestive strength. 

The assay process is defective, how- 
ever, in failing to designate the de- 
gree of fineness to which the coagulat- 
ed albumen should be reduced before 
submitting it to the action of the pep- 
sin. This is important, since different 
results might be obtained from the 
same pepsin, using albumen of differ- 
ent degrees of reduction. 

It is required to dissolve at least 
fifty times its own weight of albumen. 

The requirements of the British and 
German pharmacopoeias are very low, 
considering that, from their titles and 
wording, they are not saeeharnted 
pejmins, but the ferment itself in its 
purest obtainable state. 

The B. P. alone of the three phar- 
macopoeias gives a method of prepar- 
ation, that of scraping the previously 
cleaned mucous membrane with a 
blunt knife or other suitable instru- 
ment, and doing the pulp thua 
obtained on glass plates, at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 100" F. The require- 
ment of its digestive strength is very 
low indeed, considering that it con- 
tains no added substances — one grain 
being required to digest but fifty of 
coagulated albumen, while the U. S. 
P. article will dissolve the same 
amount, though it may contain many 
times the weight of the contained pep- 
sin in sugar of ' 



fer's process of precipitation. 

The German pharmaeopoMa, like the 
British, names the article simply pep- 
sin, and recognizes no admixture with 
sugar of milk. 

It is, however, required to possess a 
greater digestive strength, one part di- 
gesting too parts of albumen. It, 
also, prescribes the degree of fine- 
ness to which the albumen should be 
reduced, as does also the B. P. 

It haB always been a matter of some 
difficulty to test pepsin with a satis- 
factory degree of accuracy. 

Firet. If the albumen is submitted 
to the action of the pepsin in the state 
of large pieces, it may be easy to sep- 
arate and weigh the undissolved por- 
tions, but in the coarse condition it 
cannot be favorably acted upon by 
the pepsin, since so little surface is ex- 
posed, besides which drawback, there 
is that of the pieces becoming pepto- 
nized on the surface and preventing 
tho action of the pepsin upon the in- 
terior. 

is 
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very finely divided, so as to allow the 
most favorable condition for the ac- 
tion of the pepsin, it is impossible at 
the end of the process to accurately 
separate the undissolved portions in 
condition for weighing. 

To those familiar with the process as 
generally carried out, no further elu- 
cidation is necessary. 

It was these difficulties that led to 
the adoption of the following process, 
which I have successfully used during 
the past year with uniformly satisfac 
tory results, so as to be left in no 
doubt as to the power of the pepsin 
employed, and by means of which the 
troublesome weighing is dispensed 
with. 

For the assay of saccharated pepsin, 
five two-ounce wide-mouthed via Ik are 
provided, and into each of them is 
weighed just one grain of the pepsin 
to be assayed. A quantity of water 
and hydrochloric acid, in the propor- 
tion recommended by the pharmaco- 
poeia, having been provided, 5071 
grains are weighed into each bottle, or 
a measure, graduated so as to hold 
6074 grain-measures, used for measur- 
ing it into them. 

The albumen from an egg, which 
has been boiled fifteen minutes and 
then cooled, is carefully separated 
from the yolk, and by means of a 
spatula forced through a piece of 
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inch. 

The albumen is then quickly weighed 
in portions, placing 20 grains in one 
vial containing the pepsin solution, SO 
in another, 40 in another, 50 in another, 
and 60 in the last. The vials are then 
corked, and the number of grains of 
contained albumen marked on the 
cork of each bottle, when they are 
placed in a water-bath and kept at 
100° to 104° F. for four to six hours. 
They should be placed in a port of the 
bath remote from the boutco of heat if 
a direct flame is used, as the bottom 
of the vialB, being in contact with the 
metal where the name strikes it, would 
be much warmer than the water con- 
tained in the bath. It is preferable, 
where a steam water bath cannot be 
used, to place the vials in a second 
vessel, immersed in the bath proper. 

It is necessary to shake the vials fre- 
quently, and to also remove the corks 
occasionally. 

When the proper time has expired, 
the vials are removed, allowed to de- 
posit all undissolved albumen, and the 
eye can readily read the result. 

In some cases it may be found that 
all the albumen in each vial is entirely 
dissolved, and in others that they all 
contain undissolved portions in vary- 
ing amounts, the one in which was 

S laced the least containing but per- 
aps a trace, and from this to the 
greatest containing progressively 
greater amounts undissolved. Of 
course, this depends upon the activity 
of the pepsin. 

In case of desire to assay an undi- 
luted or "concentrated " pepsin, A gr. 
is weighed into each bottle, or 10 grs. 
are carefully and well triturated with 
90 grs. of sugar of milk and 1 gr. used, 
proceeding then as above. In case of 
small amounts of albumen remaining 
in the bottle containing the least 
amount, the eye soon learns to judge 
of the amount far more accurately 
than could be determined by weigh- 
ing. 

It may be interesting in this connec- 
tion to give a few of the results ob- 
tained by this process with some of 
the pepsins of the market. 

A so-called "Turkey pepsin "leads 
the hst. That is, it was found to be 
absolutely inert. Several samples of 
commercial pure pepsin were found, 
one grain of which would dissolve 500 
to 700 grains of albumen, and .one 
sample, manufactured by the Royal 
Chemical Co., New York, was found to 
digest 1,150 grains. This is the high - 
est result T have ever obtained from 
numerous careful testa. 

One of the "scale pepsins" of the 
market was found to dissolve 157 
grains of albumen, while another sam- 
ple from the same firm dissolved 350. 
In fact, there are just as many degrees 
of strength of "concentrated" pepsin 
as there are lots made, since the same 
conditions cannot always be met with 
in different membranes used. 

In assaying liquid pepsins, the pro- 
cess is very easily carried out. One 
fluid ounce may be measured into 
each of six or eight vials, and different 
amounts of albumen placed in each, and 
tho strength easily arrived at with 
very little trouble. I should be much 
pleased to have others try this process 
and report upon results. Since i 
ing the above observations, I 
been led to try the method recom- 
mended by the British Phennacopceia, 
of digesting nt 130° F. for half an hour, 
instead of 100° to 104" for four to six 
hours. It .seems to be a most remark- 
able way of testing, as the tempera- 
ture is so for above that reached in the 
stomach. My results in each of two 
trials, carrying the period of digestion 
to 45 minutes instead of 30, are that as 
high results are not obtained by fully 
10 per cent, and my experience has not 
encouraged me to recommend it. 

As regards all pepsins, I am inclined 
to think tho manufactures of the 
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United States far ahead of those of 
Europe as regards digestive strength. 

These testis were all made in the lab- 
oratory of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapo- 
lis. 



NOTE ON STROPHANTHTJS. 

MUCH inquiry is at present made by 
members of the medical profes- 
sion after a new cardiac drug, which 
is reported to possess the useful prop- 
erties of digitalis without it* disadvan- 
tages. This drug is the seed of a plant 
belonging to the natural order Apocy- 
uacca*, viz., a species of Strophanthine 
The genus Strophanthus is distrib- 
uted over a large area of tropical 
Asia and Africa, there being about 
eighteen different species known, one 
of them occurring aJso in extra-tropi- 
cal southern Africa. 

The general characters of the genus 
are as ToIIowb (according to Hooker) : 

Small trees or shrubs, often climb- 
ing. Leaves opposite. 
Flowers usually large, 
in terminal cymes. Cal- 
yx 5-partite, glandular 
within. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, tube short, 
throat large, campanu- 
late, with 10 free or 
conuate scales ; lobes 
overlapping to the right, 
produced into long or 
short tails, rarely ovate 
acute. StamenB, at the 
top of the tube, includ- 
ed, filaments short; an- 
thers sagittate, tips fili- 
form, conniving around 
and adhering to the 
stigma, cells spurred at 
the base. . . . 

Follicles oblong or 
elongate, hard, spread- 
ing. 

Seeds compressed, 
fusiform, narrowed into 
a feathery tail, or with 
a Bessile coma, base with 
a deciduous tuft of hairs. 

The particular Bpecies 
which yields the seeds 
that form the drug in 
question is supposed to 
be StrophanthuM hixpi- 
dwi Bn., though it is 
possible that some other 
species, such as Stro- 
phanthus Kombe Ol., 
may furnish similar 
seeds. 

These plants have been 
known lor a number of 
years ns the source of an 
arrow-poison, called by 
different names in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, 
viz., Ine, Onaye, Itiayi, 
' K >>ml> i or Kumlti, and 
Kongkonie.* (Some au- 
thors have Onagi in- 
stead of Onayi.) This 
arrow-poison seems to have been in 
vogue all over the tropical part of the 
African continent, though, perhaps, 
more generally in the western portion. 
It was used as an efficient aid in kill- 
ing large and dangerous game. 

In 1865, Pelikan first proved that 
this poison contained a powerful car- 
diac principle, upon which its fatal 
effects depended. His statements 
were confirmed by the investigations 
and reports of Dr. Fraser (in the 
" Proc. of the Royal Soc. of Edin- 
burgh," 1869, and in the Journ. of 
Anat. and Phytt., 1872). Polaillon ana 
Caville (in Arch, de Physiol., 1872), 
and Valentine (in 1873). 

Dr. Fraser, of Edinburgh, was the 
first to isolate from the arrow-poison a 
crystalline principle, named after- 



the class of glucosidea. Hardy* and 
Gallois. in 1877. erroneously supposed 
this to nave been declared an alkaloid 
by Dr. Fraser. 

The difficulty of obtaining a suffi- 
cient supply oi the drug, and other 
circumstances, for some time inter- 
rupted Dr. Fraser's experiments. He 
succeeded, however, at length in pro- 
curing the original drug itself, namely, 
the follicle oi Strophanthus, contain- 
ing the seeds. In a paper read by him 
at last year'B meeting of the British 
Medical Association he says : 

" The difficulty of procuring a suf- 
ficient supply of strophanthus — now 
overcome through the kindness of Mr. 
Buchanan — and other unavoidable cir- 
cumstances interrupted for some years 
the investigation that had so far pro- 
ceeded, and interrupted especially the 
application, which had early sug- 
gested itself to me. of this substance 
to the treatment of disease. The lat- 
ter application has since been made, 
and, in the course of this communica- 
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wards ntrophanthin, which belongs to 

* KoctwbruM et A maud, " Recherchea cblm et 
tox.-pby*k>l. «ir le Onabalo," In: O. Refoil, 
" r'aune et Flore dm pays Comalla." Paris. 188/ 
(The onabalo I* an arrow poison derlfed from a 
lereblothaceoua plant.) 



Follicles and seed! of MruyiAantAiu ktopidu*. 

tion, I shall bring before the Section a 
few of the therapeutic results I have 
obtained. 

" Before doing so, it may be inter- 
esting to the members of toe Section 
were I to state some facts regarding 
the use of strophanthus as an arrow- 
poison, and regarding its chemistry 
and pharmacology. 

" The plant belongs to the natural 
order of Apocynocecp. and it is widely 
distributed throughout equatorial 
Africa. Oliver, De Candolle, and 
Bail Ion have described its botanical 
characters. It produces a follicle from 
nine to twelve inches in length, within 
which are contained from one to two 
hundred oval seeds, characterized by 
having beautiful comose appendices, 

• B. Hardy. " Rapport aur I'lnee (Btropbanthua 
hlspldu*,)" In Hull. mena. da la Soc. d'Aceliinatlaa- 
tion. A« rll. 3ST7. — Hardy appeart to bare bad a f i 1- 
llele under bla observation, aa ha describe* It quite 
correctly aa being cylindrical, becoming thinner at 
both enda, with a thin and fragile wall Compare 
also Uerrard In Pbarm. Journ. [8], il . (1881). 88t 



that give an arrow-like appearance to 
the seeds. 

"The seeds aro very active, and. 
when coarsely ground and formed 
into a paste, they constitute the poison 
with which arrows are smeared. Poi- 
soned arrows arc used for procuring 
food, or for purposes of attack or self- 
defence by many tribes in Africa. 
They have been met with at Komb£, 
in the Manganya country, near the 
Zambesi, in the Shin'' Valley in the 
Gaboon district, in Guinea, and in 
Senegambia. Tne poison is in some 
places called ' Kombe,' and in others 
"Inee' or 'Onago.' 

" When examining the chemical 
properties of the Beeds, I early sepa- 
rated a crystalline body, having a 
strongly bitter taste, of a feebly acid 
reaction, readily soluble in water and 
in rectified spirit, and practically in- 
soluble in ether, benzol, and petro- 
leum spirit. [A crystalline specimen 
was exhibited. 1 This substance, which 
I have termed strophanthin, is not 
precipitated by the or- 
dinary reagents for al- 
kaloids ; it does not con- 
tain introgen , and when 
it is heated with dilute 
sulphuric acid it yields 
glucose and a body in- 
soluble in water, but 
very soluble in rectified 
spirit, and having a 
strongly bitter taste 
which may be termed 
strophanthidin. The 
crystalline body, stro- 
phanthin, is largely 
present in the seeds ; its 
action is the same as 
that of the seeds them- 
selves, and it can be 
separated in a compara- 
tively pure form by a 
simple process. The 
essential part of the 
process consists of re- 
moving from a watery 
solution of the alcoholic 
extract a large quantity 
of fat and coloring mat- 
ter, by agitating repeat- 
edly with ether, and 
then evaporating the 
watery solution at a low 
temperature. Some 
further manipulations 
are required to separate 
a small quantity of im- 
purity; but, even when 
they are not adopted, a 
crystalline and only 
slightly colored stro- 
phanthin may be obtain- 
ed, which represents 
from 8 to 10 per cent of 
the seeds used. 

"I have also found 
that strophanthin is 
present in the leaves and 
hark of the plant, but in 
smaller quantity than 
in the seeds. 
"The pharmacological action of stro- 
phanthus appears to be an extremely 
simple one. It may, I believe, be de- 
scribed in a few words, that it is a 
muscle poison. However introduced 
into the body, it increases the contrac- 
tile power of all striped muscles, and 
renders their contraction more com- 
plete and prolonged. In lethal doses 
it destroys, besides, the capacity of the 
muscle to assume the normal state of 
partial flaccidity, and causes the rigid- 
ity of contraction to become perma- 
nent, and to pass into the rigor of 
death. As the result of the action on 
muscle, the heart is early and power- 
fully affected. It receives a larger 
quantity in a given time than any of 
tne other muscles of the body, and 
therefore it probably is that strophan- 
thus affects its action more distinctly 
and powerfully than the action of the 
other striped muscles. Indeed, by 
regulating the dose, a very distinct 
pharmacological influence may be pro- 
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duoed upon the heart, while the other 
muscles remain apparently quite unaf- 
fected." 

Through the kindness of Mr. H. N. 
Fraser, of 208 Fifth avenue. Now 
York, we have had the opportunity of 
examining specimens of the drug. 
They consisted of a closed and an open 
follicle, the latter containing the 
winged sceda. They being the only 
specimens at that time in the country, 
we had to content ourselves with a 
superficial examination, but we caused 
a photograph to be taken of them, 
which accompanies this note. 

The closed strophanthus follicle was 
13 inches long. (According to Dr. 
Fraser, the ripe follicles vary be- 
tween 9 and 12 inches.) It is not round, 
but somewhat flattened along its whole 
extent. Viewed from in front, the 
broadest portion is about 1 inch from 
the base, where it measures J inch 
across, viewed from the side, the 
broadest part is situated higher up, 
about H inches from the base, and here 
the diameter is A inch. From either 
point the follicle tapere gradually 
towards both ends, ending in a fine 
point at the top. The follicle is slightly 
curved, the ventral suture being, as 
usual, on the convex side. The shell 
of the follicle is thin and fragile. Ex- 
ternally it is dull yellowish-brown, and 
finely-grooved lengthwise. The inte- 
rior surface is shining, bright pale-yel- 
low, or yellowish-brown. 

The seeds contained within the folli- 
cle are comose — as shown in cut — 
the stalk of the tuft being about 2 
incheslong, while the hairs themselves 
have a length of H to 2 inches. 

The seeds are irregularly oval and 
flattened, of a glossy, brownish color, 
and of a velvety appearance, due to 
fine, apprcescd haire. They are about 
10 millimeters (| inch) long, 4 Mm. 
broad across the centre, and, at the 
thickest portion, about 2 Mm. thick, 
tapering to 1 Mm. at either end. The 
base or radicle end of the seed is blunt ; 
at the other end it tapers to a fine, 
slightly-curved point, from which the 
stalk of the coma arises. The surface 
of the seed is irregular, an elevated 
central ridge running from one end to 
the other. 

The supplies of strophanthus at pres- 
ent available are scarce, as there is no 
regular export carried on as yet Dr. 
Fraser, of Edinburgh, has succeeded 
in obtaining what are belioved toler- 
ably regular supplies. But only one 
other house, Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co., of Loudon, has so far suc- 
ceeded in securing an invoice of the 
drug. At present, it cannot be supplied 
in the crude state, but is sold in form 
of tincture, the dc*e of which is stated 
to be from 2 to 6 drops. 

Lactate of Morphine. 

A note on this salt of morphine has 
recently been published by Mr. D. B. 
Dott. 

When crystallized, it has the compo- 
sition : 

C,,H„r.O,.C,H.O„ 
and is, therefore, anhydrous, being, in 
fact, the only salt of morphine so far 
known that will crystallize from wa- 
ter in an anhydrous condition. 

Lactate of morphine is soluble in 8 
parts of water, and in 93 parts of al- 
cohol (sp. gr. 0.83b at 60° F.—l'harm, 
Journ., May 15th. 

Amyl Nitrite an Antidote to Cocaine. 

Dr. Shilling reports in the Medical 
Chronicle that a female patient, to 
whom a solution of cocaine had been 
administered hypodermically, became 
suddenly unconscious. Suspecting 
that this was due to a contraction of 
the blood-vessels in the brain, ho caused 
her to inhale the vapor of 3 drops of 
amyl nitrite, which restored her in a 
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PHENYLHYDRAZIN AS A 
AGENT FOB GLUCOSE. 



e have already in a previous issue 
mentioned the fact that a new 
reagent for glucose in the urine has 
recently been proposed ; but we have 
awaited further information before 
giving details. These we can now 
supply to some extent, although we 
have not yet, ourselves, bad more than 
a casual chance to experiment with 
the reagent. 

In the first place it should be stated 
that all sugars having the composition 
C.H,iO», and to a certain extent also 
those composed of I \ ,H,,< >, may be 
regarded as closely allied either to the 
aldehydes or the ketones. Now there 
are certain reactions to which all alde- 
hydes or ketones respond, both those 
which are regularly recognised as such, 
and also certain other bodies, the true 
relationship of which to aldehydes and 
ketones is not yet clearly understood, 
but is rendered more than probable 
by their behavior to these reagents, 
and other striking properties. 

V. Meyer has found that hydroxul- 
amine is a universal reagent for alde- 
hydes and ketones, and Emil Fischer 
now recommends phenylhydrazin for 
the same purpose. 

Phenylhydrazin may be regarded as . 
ammonia NH.. in which 1 at of hy- 
drogen is replaced by phenyl C«H», 
and the other one by amidogen NH.. 
It may be obtained by various pro- 
cesses, of which the following yields 
the best result : 

Twenty parts of aniline ("oil are 
dissolved in SO parts of hydrochloric 
acid of spec. gr. 1.19 and 80 parts of 
water. This solution is mixed, while 
cold, with a calculated quantity (mole- 
cule for molecule) of sodium nitrite 
dissolved in twice its weight of water 
and acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
whereby diazobenzolchloride is pro- 
duced. This solution is at once poured 
into an ice-cold, saturated solution of 
sodium sulphite (2 mol. of Na*SO. for 
every 1 mol. of aniline) and, as soon 
as a sample of the separated crystals, 
when warmed with some of the super- 
natant liquid, dissolves therein to a 
clear liquid without evolution of gas, 
the whole mixture is cautiously heat- 
ed on the water-bath so that the sepa- 
rated salt is nearlv all dissolved, and 
the solution carefully neutralized with 
hydrochloric acid. Finally, it is acid- 
ulated with acetic acid and the warm 
solution treated with zinc powder un- 
til it is decolorized. The solution is 
now filtered, heated to boiling 
(mixed with one-third its volume 
of fuming hydrochloric acid or as 
much as is necessary to combine with 
the phenylhvdrazin). which causes the 
separation of hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin. This iB decomposed by 
soda, causing most of the phenyl- 
hydrazin to be precipitated as an oil, 
While the remainder is recovered by 
shaking the remaining solution with 
ether. The crude substance is dehy- 
drated with potassium carbonate and 
rectified. 

It forms an oil of a feebly aromatic 
odor, congealing when cooled to crys- 
talline plates. It melts at 23 C. (73.4° 
F), and boils at 238-234* C. (451*- 
453' F.), at 750 mm. It is a base, capa- 
ble of combining with acids. It resists 
reducing agents very energetically, 
but is very easily destroyed by oxidiz 
in* agent*. Fell ling'B solution is re- 
duced even by highly dilute solutions 
of phenylhydrazin, nitrogen being 
given off, CutO being precipitated, and 
aniline and benzol being formed. 

When phenylhydrazin is brought 
in contact with aldehydes or ketones, 
they combine in even molecules to 
solid or oily condensation products, 
water being eliminated. In order that 
this reaction may be unfailing, it is 



necessary to have tho reagent as pure 
as possible. It is best, therefore, to 
purify the commercial substance by 
separating the base from any acid pres- 
ent, heating it to drive out any free 
ammonia, dissolving it in 10 parts of 
alcohol, and then saturating it with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
crystalline mass is separated, washed 
with alcohol and ether until complete- 
ly colorless and then dried on the 
water-bath. 

Tho reaction with phenylhydrazin 
takes place best in a solution slightly 
acidulated with acetic acid. It is 
therefore preferable always to employ 
a freshly prepared solution containing 

Hydrochlorate of Phmylhy- 

drazio 1 part- 
Acetate Sodium, cryst 1J parts. 

Water 8 to 10 " 



In the case of 
aldehydes, the reaction may be per- 
formed in aqueous solution. In the 
case of insoluble, aromatic bodies, al- 
cohol may be added. In most cases, 
the separation of the product of the 
reaction takes place already in the 
cold, in others (as in the case of glu- 
cose) heat is necessary. 

The presence of free mineral acids 
prevents or retards the reaction. If 
they are present, they must be neu- 
tralized with soda. Nitrous acid is 
altogether inadmissible, and if present, 
must first be removed by means of 
urea. 

The practical application of this rea- 
gent may be shown on the following 
examples. 

L Oil of Bitter Almonds. True oil 
of bitter almondB is an aldehyde, viz., 
bonzaldehyde. See our May number, 
page 93. A solution of 1 part of this 
oil in 2,000 parts of water, when treat- 
ed with the hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin. yields at once a strong, 
white turbidity, which, on shaking, be- 
comes a thick, flocculent, white pre- 
cipitate. The reaction is still visible 
in a dilution of 1 to 50,000. The pre- 
cipitate may easily be recrystallized 
from warm alcohol. The crystals melt 
at 152.5' C. (306 F.). (This test will 
distinguish the true oil of bitter al- 
monds from nitrobenzol and other 
substitutes, and at the same time will 
serve as a means of separating them.] 

2. Acetophenone, now commonly 
known as nyjmone (see our April num- 
ber, page 77). This, when suspended 
in water, and shaken with a solution 
of phenylhydrazin, quickly yields a 
yellowish, crystalline compound, 
which may be recrystallized from 
alcohol. 

3. Ftextrosc (Glucose).— If 1 part of 
dextrose is heated with 2 parts of hy- 
drochlorate of phenylhydrazin, 3 parts 
of sodium acetate, and 20 parts of 
water, on a water-bath, fine yellow 
needles will begin to separate after 
10-15 minutes. These crystals are al- 
most insoluble in water, but easily 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Thoy have 
the comj)osition C,.H„N.O., and are 
probably produced thus : 

C,U,.0. + 2N,H,C,H, s C,.H„N.O, + 
glucose phenylhy- [new coro- 
draxin pound] 
+ 2H,0 + 2H 
water hydrogen 

Yet Emil Fischer (who discovered this 
reaction, and from whose report in 
Ber, Deutsch Chem. Get. and Zeit. f. 
anal. Chem., we take most of the pres- 
ent account) never could observe any 
escape of hydrogen, and therefore be- 
lieves that there are some secondary 
reactions going on. He proposes for 
the new compound the i 



VHKXYL-OLrCOSAZONE, 

until its nature can be studied and 
better undei stood. 

Ab to the use of the reagent: for de- 
tecting glucose in urine. 
This has been demonstrated by the 
of Jaksch and Grooco 
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(Zeitaeh. J. anal. Chem., 1885, 478). 
When 50 Co. of urine containing 
glucose are mixed with a solution of 
2 Gm. of pure hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydraxin and 1.5 Gm. of sodium ace- 
tate in 20 C.c. of water, and the mix- 
ture heated on a water-bath, the above- 
mentioned new compound, phenyiylu- 
eosazone, will be separated after 10 to 
15 minutes, in form of a yellow pre- 
cipitate, appearing under the micro- 
scope as yellow needles, often grouped 
in stare. If the precipitate is amor- 
phous, it may be easily crystallized 
from alcohol. According to Orocco, 
the above test succeeds yet in pres- 
ence of only 0.01 Gm. of glucose in the 
liter (about i grain per quart), and haB 
this advantage over other reagents for 
glucose, that no other substance occur- 
ring^in the urine produces any reaction 

4. Other sugars likewise respond to 
the reagent. For details regarding 
these wo must refer the original {Ber. 
d. Deutxh. Chem. Oes., 19, 578). 

CENTRIFUGAL APPARATUS 
FOB LABORATORIES. 

THE centrifuge here illustrated has 
been put on the market by C. 
Gerhardt, of Bonn, and is constructed 
after the pattern of the large centri- 
fuges used in sugar factories. It 
weighs about 30 pounds, and occupies 
but little space, being 111 inches in 
diameter, and nearly 24 inches in 
height. Every portion which is liable 
to come into contact with the liquid to 
be separated is enamelled. Hence it 
is immaterial whether the liquid has 
an alkaline or an acid reaction. 
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The apparatus having been thus ar- 
ranged, and the pump set going, the 
nitration may begin. Until the ex- 
"ias reached 
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ratus is intelligible from the cut. 

An apparatus of this kind will be 
found of great service in many opera- 
tions in the pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical laboratory. 

Among many other uses to which it 
may be nut, the following may be 
mentioned : 

1. Drying of crystals, the moisture 
contained between them being ejected 
by the centrifugal motion. 

2. Separating the liquid portion 
from moistened drugs, such as occur 
when making infusions, macerated 
tinctures, or separating the liquid 
portion from residues of percolation. 

3. Filtration of syrups and other 
liquids, a suitable filtering cl< " 
laid upon the inside of the 
drum. 



Method of Obtaining Clear Filtrates 
with the Filter Pump. 

It is well known that certain sub- 
stances, suspended in liquids, have the 
disagreeable tendency of passing 
through the pores of the filter until 
the latter has been somewhat clogged 
by them, or the substance has become 
slightly granular and cohesive. In- 
stances of this kind are precipitated 
barium sulphate, carbonate of lead, 
certain sulphides, etc., etc. 

When a niter pump is used, the rate 
of exhaustion gradually increases in a 
constant ratio to the highest point at- 
tainable with the rate at which the 
water passes through the pump. And 
as long as there is any increase of ex- 
haustion a clear liquid cannot be ex- 



pected in these i 

Dr. G. H. Bailey, of Manchester, has 
devised a plan to overcome this diffi- 
culty. In addition to the usual two 
perforations in the rubber cork, one 
of which is to hold the funnel, while 
the other leads to the pump, be pro- 
vides a third, through which a tube 
passes, over the external end of which 
a piece of rubber tubing is slipped, and 
the latter closed with a stop-cock in 
such a manner that, when the rarefac- 
tion in the receiver reaches 200 milli- 
meters, air can pass into the receiver, 
and can sustain the partial 
at 200 Mm. 



200 Mm., the 
i through cloudy. After 
it has been maintained a short time at 
200 Mm., it will begin to run clear, and 
the muddy filtrate may then be re- 
moved and poured back again, so as 
to get the whole filtrate bright and 
free from suspended matter. 

The stop-cock may be arranged so 
that air may be admitted at any other 
degree of rarefaction.— After Annul. 
d. Chem., 232, 358. 

Note. — The idea of thus arresting 
the exhaustion at a fixed point is very 
good, but the means adopted for ob- 
taining it do not seem to us to be quite 
satisfactory, since it is certainly not 
an easy matter to adjust a pinch-cock 
it will slightly open ' 
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outside pressure bears a certain rela- 
tion to the inside pressure in the ap- 
paratus. There are many ways that 
suggest themselves as improvements. 
One of these, which we have tried, is 
quite simple. Make a series of fine 
pin-holes in the rubber tube attached 
to the glass-tube, and place the pinch- 
cock so that it will leave as many of 
the pin-holes to act as valves as may 
be found necestary to keep the ex- 
haustion at the desired point.— Ed. 
Am. Dr. 




Accident at Aniline Works. 

substitution of hydrochloric for 
acetic acid in the manufacture of ani- 
line has very nearly caused the death of 
five operatives in the works of Messrs. 
Durand & Huguenin, in Basle. It 
appears that this firm was in the habit 
of using in their works German hydro- 
chloric acid, prepared with sulphuric 
acid from copper-pyrites, which al- 
ways contains a large percentage of 
arsenic. During the process of aniline 
manufacture, the arsenic chloride con- 
tained in the hydrochloric acid became 
transformed intoarseniuretted hydro- 
gen, which the operatives inhaled.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 



DISTILLATION OR EVAPORA- 
TION OF 8PBAY. 

A km, \ nt> Mueller, of New York, is 
the patentee of an apparatus for 
evaporating or distilling liquids by 
means of a spray or jet of air or 
steam. 

Within the still or boiler is placed a 
perforated frame-work, made of wood 
or metal according as the nature of 
the liquid will admit. The shape of 
this frame in horizontal sections is 
shown in the smaller figure. The spray 
apparatus, a a, carries a current of 
compressed air, which may also be 
previously heated, if required. The 
products of the distillation are aspi- 
rated away through e. The boiler or 
chamber b may be neated by a water, 
sand, or oil bath. 

The object of the frame is to deprive 
the spray as much as possible of par- 
ticles of liquid ~ 
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A COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF 
THE PHARMACOPOEIAS OF 
EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Dr. Bruno Hjrsch, of Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, has just favored us with the 
concluding number of the first volume 
of his latest work, already mentioned 
in previous issues of thin Journal.* 

The preface of this volume contains 
a summary of the results of the com- 
parison of the leading pharmacopoeias 
of the world. This summary, from the 
pen of so competent a critic on the field 
of phannacopceial literature, has been 
written at a time when the salient 
features of each pharmacopoeia must 
have been most vividly impressed on 
the mind of the writer, and it contains 
much from which the future revisers 
of the different pharmacopoeias may 
derive benefit. We have thought it 
incumbent upon us to translate such 
portions as may be of more general in- 
terest. 

The pharmacopoeias which the 
author lias made use of and collated 
in his work are the following: 

I AW'' — The language (or languages) 
in which each of these is composed is 
appended to each in parentheses.] 

Austrian, VI. ; i860, Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 

Belgian, U. (HI.); 1885. (Latin i 
French.) 
British, 11.; 1885. (English.) 
Danish, II. ; 18<58, with Supple 
1874 and 1876. (Latin ; Suppl. , Danish j 
Finnish, IV. ; 1885. (Latin.) 



(Latin and Ger- 



French, IV. ; 1884, 
(French.) 

Gennan, II. ; 1882. 
man.) 

Greek, Li 1837, and Suppl., 
(Latin and Modern Greek.) 

Hungarian, I.; 1871. (Latin and 
Hungarian.) 

Netherlands, II. ; 1871. (Latin.) 

Norwegian, II.; 1870, Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 

Roumanian, II. ; 1874. (Roumanian.) 
Russian, III. ; 1880. (Russian.) 
Spanish, VI. ; 1884. (Spanish.) 
Swedish, VII.; 1879; Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 

Swiss, H. ; 1872 , Suppl., 1876. (Latin.) 

United States, VI. ; 1882. (English.) 

(Note of Ed. Am. Dr.— The Swedish 
Pharm. of 1879 is the third impression 
of the seventh edition, originally pub- 
lished in 1869. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to us that the author did not 
include the Portuguese Pharmacopoeia 
of 1876, which is a very good one. and 
far superior, for instance, to the Span- 
ish.] 

Most of the pharmacopoeias have 
adopted the Latin language for the 

• " Unlraral Hh»rm»ko|>8»," Rifle vrrgMch«n<t« 
ZuasinnienitelluriK <lcr Mir Zclt In Europ* und 
f ordsmertkn eHIUg-n Ph«nmtkop0»n. Voo Dr. 
Brum) Hirsch. VoL1.,»yo, Lelpi%, pp.xri. iukIJTI. 
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official titles, though not all of them 
have adopted it for the text, as will be 
seen from the preceding table. The 
French, Spanish [PortugueseJ, and 
Roumanian are written in their respec- 
tive vernaculars, and all of these, ex- 
cept the last, add the Latin titles us 
synonyms. 

In the designation of the several 
drugs taken from the animal or vege- 
table kingdom, some of the pharma- 
copoeias place the name of the part of 
the individual— viz., Cortex, Fructus, 
Herba, etc. — in front; for instance, the 
Belgian, Danish, Finnish, German, 
Swiss, Norwegian, Russian, and Swed- 
ish, which would say, therefore, Cor- 
tex Cascarillot. Others transpose these 
names, as the British and Greek, which 
have Cascarilla Cortex. The remain- 
der use. as officinal titles, either the 
vulgar names or the systematic (scien- 
tific) names — for instance. Absinthium 
for Artemisia Absinthium; Calamus 
for Acorus Calamus— and either spe- 
cify tho particular part, which is in- 
tended to be used, in the definition or 
otherwise, or they omit to do so alto- 
gether. 

In the titles of chemicals, some of 
the pharmacopoeias place the elect o- 
positive constituent in front, while 
others reverse the order. For instance, 
hydrochloric acid is called Acidum 
Hydrochloride by the Belgian, and, 
in their several vernaculars, by the 
French, Spanish, and Roumanian. 
The Danish. Norwegian, Russian, and 
Swedish call it Acidum Hydrochlora- 
tum, the others Acidum Hydrochlori- 
cum, except the Greek, which uses the 
old name Acidum Munaticum. Green 
sulphate of iron is called Ferri Sulphas 
by the British and U. 8. Ph. ; Sulphas 
b erri by tho Belgian ; Sulphas ferrosus 
by the Danish, Finnish, Netherlands, 
Norwegian, and Swedish; and corre- 
spondingly, in the vernacular, by the 
French and Spanish; Ferrum stdjmu- 
ricum by all the others. The names of 
the oxides of aluminium, barium, cal- 
cium, etc., according to the old chemi- 
cal nomenclature, appear in the titles 
of chemical — 
NetherlatM 
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of the metal itself is 
Many pharmacopoeias designato cer- 
tain commonly known substances, 
such as borax, alum, etc., by these 
very names, latinized, viz., Borax, 
Alumen, etc. Others again endeavor 
to express in the title the chemical 
composition, which sometimes leads to 
quite uncouth and impractical diwig- 
nations. 

Almost all of the modern pharma- 
copoeias arrange the titles of the offi- 
cinal substances in one alphabetical 
Order. Only the French, Greek, and 
Spanish separate the drugs and crude 
materials from the pharmaceutical 



pounds. While, however, the Greek 
and Spanish again enumerate the titles 
of the second part in one continuous 
alphabetical series, the French does 
this only in the first part (crude drugs), 
and subdivides the second part into 
three separate sections, respectively 
embracing chemical, galenical, and 
veterinary pharmacy ; and the galeni- 
cal is again subdivided into numerous 
sub-sections, each of them with a sepa- 
rate alphabetical arrangement, so that 
it is often difficult to find any title 
looked for, without consulting the in- 
dex. 

It is often said that a pharmacopoeia 
should not be a text book, that is, it 
should not attempt to teach. This 
principle is observed by some of the 
pharmacopoeias quite rigidly, for in- 



stance, by the French, where the 
several titles of crude substances are 
merely enumerated, without any at- 
tempt at description or characteriza- 
tion. The same pharmacopoeia, how- 
ever, in its second part, decidedly 
infringes upon this principle in many 
) is often * 



the Spanish, Belgian, and Russian, in 
the directions for making the various 
preparations. This infringement of 
the principle above mentioned, how- 
ever, can do no harm, as long as the 
given directions are correct. The in- 
fringement may have arisen from a 
laudable desire, on the part of the 
compilers, to insure the identity of the 
products, even when prepared by the 
less skilled members of the profession. 

A much more serious defect of a 
pharmacopoeia is the presence of rid- 
dles, that is, of such directions or 
statements, or requirements, the rea- 
sons for which are not sufficiently 
well known outside of the body of re- 
visers, and may not even be known to 
every one of the latter. Examples of 

of certain tests directed to ascertain 
the purity of a chemical. Several of 
the older pharmacopoeias have already 
avoided this blunder by the addition 
of a chemical symbol or a word in pa- 
renthesis. Among the recent ones 
this is done most completely and uni- 
formly in the case or chemicals and 
many important crude drugs by the 
U. 8. Ph. ["excellent Pharmacopoeia 
of the U. 8.," as Dr. Hirsch here ex- 
presses himself J, and, in the case of 
vegetable drugs, by the Russian. 

Chemicals and certain other pro- 
ducts of difficult preparation are, as a 
rule, merely defined and more or less 
characterized by nearly all the modern 
pharmacopoeias. Only the French and 
Spanish still give formulas for the 
preparation of alkaloids, acids, ethe- 
real oils, numerous salts, etc., which 
are but rarely prepared by the apoth- 
ecary. 

The largest proportion of working 
formula? in the several pharmacopoeias 
is, however, devoted to the so-called 
galenical preparations, as well as to 
certain chemicals which are apt to 
vary according to the process adopted. 
Here we meet the most remarkable 
discrepancies. It might be supposed 
that toe green sulphate of iron could 
be prepared, all over the world, equally 
well by one and the same process. The 
fact, however, is that, of sixteen differ- 
ent pharmacopceias, each directs a dif- 
ferent method. For pre Daring Acetum 
Scilla, sixteen out of seventeen phar- 
macopoeias prescribe different pro- 
cesses. Even the descriptions and 
tests of such simple products differ 
sometimes in the most surprising and 
unaccountable manner. On the other 
hand, in the case of substances which 
are more difficult to prepare, and re- 
quire more knowledge and judgment 
to test, the methods are frequently al- 
most literally identical, showing that 
in such cases the different pharmaco- 
poeias have derived their version from 
one and the same source Tor have cop- 
ied from each otherl, while in tho 
former cose each has acted upon its 
own judgment, not needing any guide 
to go by. 

Nearly all modern pharmacopceias 
have adopted the decimal or metric 
system, or the system of parts by 
weight. The British alone, in spite of 
the meritorious example of the Pharm. 
of the U. S. [see note at end of arti- 
cle) still retains the mixed method, 
ana directs that all solids be weighed 
and all liquids be measured. The at- 
tempt made in the last revision of the 
Brit. Ph. to adopt a modified system 
of parts by weight, by the introduction 
of " parts " and " fluid-parts," accom- 
plishes the object but imperfectly. 
The Spanish Ph. has adopted a system 
of rounding off fractional numbers, 
which, in many cases, leads to very ab- 
normal and variable results, particu- 
larly when the figures given by the 
pharmacopoeia have to be multiplied 
to make larger quantities of product. 
On the other hand, some pharmaco- 
xeias are too punctilious in giving 
ractionai, and inconvenient 
where they were not needed. 
A much i 
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namely, the adjustment of certain 
groups of chemicals or solutions on the 
basis of their equivalents— has been, 
so far, only adopted by the Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Roumanian pharmaco- 
pceias, and even by these only in the 
case of the diluted acids. The author 
(Dr. Hirsch) has for many years advo- 
cated the adoption of a system in which 
the strength of the various diluted acids 
and the solutions of the caustic and 
carbonated alkalies, including ammo- 
nia, should be adjusted on the basis of 
their equivalents. 

The normal properties of the chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical pre|>nrations 
are by no means treated with sufficient 
explicitness by all pharmacopu>ias. 
They, as well as the important reac- 
tions for identity, are < ' 



A great advance has been made in 
tho methods oMesting^the puritgjaf 

man and United States "Pharms., by 
converting many qualitative into 
quantitative tests through the intro- 
duction of volumetric test-solutions 
In contrast with these, it appears very 
strange that the new French Ph. does 
not contain a list of reagents, which 
none of the other pharmacopoeias is 
without. 

In comparing these different phar- 
macopoeias, it is soon noticed that 
there ib a sort of blood-relation between 
a certain number of them, which, in 
some cases, is even expressly acknowl- 
edged, or has been brought about 
intentionally. Very closely allied in 
every respect are the Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Roumanian. The Belgian, 
particularly in its last edition, shows 
many similarities to the French, whilo 
the older edition more nearly approach- 
ed the Greek. The British and U. S. 
Phs. approach each other in many re- 
spects, and this is still more the case 
with the Danish, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish, which were purposely composed in 
as uniform or similar a manner as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, the Norwegian haB 
about 2<)0 titles lees than the Danish or 
Swedish, and the latter seems to have 
also paid some deference to the Rus- 
sian. The last Finnish iB closely relat- 
ed to the three Skandinavian Pharma- 
copoeias, but still more so to the last 
German, from which it has often 
copied verbally, unfortunately with- 
out eliminating errors, even when such 
had been previously pointed out The 
last French Ph. is in many respects not 
in advance of the previous edition of 
1866, and has been probably but little in- 
fluenced by other pharmacopoeias. * It 
has retained a number of formulas 
which are certainly but rarely pre- 
pared in any dispensing establishment, 
and, on the other hand, has paid too 
little attention to the definition of the 
properties, and to the tests of purity 
of crude and manufactured articles. 
A large proportion of the tests which 
have been included is practically use- 
less, and the text is full of errors, 
though most of them have been cor- 
tected in a supplement, entitled "Er- 
ratum." The new Spanish Pharm., 
which has evidently been somewhat 
influenced by the French, likewise 
stands comparatively isolated, in hav- 
ing a great number of preparations 
peculiar to itself. The Russian has 
much resemblance to the first German, 
but has evidently paid close attention 
to the criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement contained in the current 
literature. 

While it is the duty of each nation 
having a pharmacopoeia of its own to 



* How little attention the Preach Pharmacoporla 
Comtn lure bM paid lo other pharaacopoBiaa which 
have Appeared either previous to, or during the 
period of preparing the new edition, la evidenced, 
among other things, by the tact, that an official 
copy of the U. S. Ph. of IM, sent lo the French 
Commission, by vole of the Committee of Revi- 
sion and Publication at the end of January. ISSS. 
and accompanied by an official note signed by the 
; officers of the National Convention and 
' atotbtoday 
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improve the latter at every new revi- 
sion, none of them can afford to neglect 
the work accomplished by tho others, 
but is bound to utilize for its own pur- 
poses whatever progress and advance- 
ment has been made by them. Among 
the large number of exisiting pharma- 
copoeias there is not one which does not 
possess some points of merit over the 
others, either in general treatment of 
the subjects embraced, or in siugle 
articles. On the other hand, none of 
tbeui is free from errors. 

For this reason, each should be 
ready to accept knowledge fiom the 
other, so that every subsequent revi- 
sion will make the work more perfect. 

(None by En. Am. Dr.— Dr. Hirsch 
may not be aware that the signs of the 
times, in this country, point to the 
probability that the system of parts 
by weight, adopted in the last revision 
ot the u. 8. Ph.. will again be aban- 
doned in the next revision, at least in 
the preparation of tinctures, and 
liquids which are generally prescrib- 
ed, as well as administered, by mea- 
sure. The Committee of Revision of 
1870 already had been directed to 
drop measures, but declined to do so, 
as tne carrying out of the instructions 
would (as tne Committee Bums up its 
reasons; see U. 8. Ph., 1870, p. xiv.) 
" entail so much expenditure of time, 
labor, and cost as to render the plan 
impracticable." The Committee was 
much censured for its failure to obey 
the instructions. The succeeding Com- 
mittee of 1880 received the same di- 
rections from the Convention, and 
it did carry them out. For doing so. 
it has been probably as much blamed 
as the previous Committee had been 
for nor doing. A permanent success 
of the plan to abandon measures en- 
tirely could be brought about only if 
physicians were to accustom them- 
selves to prescribe liquids by weight. 
Ab this appears to be hopeless, to 
judge from previous experience, it 
will become an important question to 
decide, whether it will not be best to 
return to the former system. Possi- 
bly both may be combined. In such 
formula) as the following: 

Pulvis Cretce Compotitus. 

Prepared chalk 30 parts. 

Acacia, pd 20 " 

Sugar, pd 50 " 

100 " 

certainly no one will object to parts by 
weight. But in tho case of a tincture, 
for instance, the physician wants to 
know at a glance, to now much of the 
crude drug a given volume of the pre- 
paration u equivalent. In the criti- 
cisms made upon the Committee of 
Revision, for its action in this matter, 
the tact of its having merely carried 
out its express instructions has often 
been left out of sight. The method of 
parts by weight was bound to be tried 
practically some time or other. If it 
never had been tried, there would al- 
ways have been a great clamor for it. If 
after a thorough trial, it is declared by a 
respectable majority to be unsuited or 
impracticable tor this country, it will 
be a simple matter to brush it away, 
and to substitute something better 
for it.] 
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»: a New Kind of 
Expeller. 

The following is said to be the mode 
of preparation of a sort of pain-killer 
recommended by Dr. Poulet under tho 
name of a pone : 

Capsicum 20 part*. 

Water of Ammonia 10 " 

Oil of Thyme I part. 

Chloral 1 " 

60* 100 part*. 

, the capsicum with the alcohol 
k during four weeks, filter, 
and add the other ingredients.— After 
Phartn. Zeit. 



APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING 
DISSOLVED SUBSTANCES 
FROM LIQ.UID8 BY MEANS OF 
LIGHT VOLATILE 80LVENT8. 

Apparatus for this purpose have 
been recently described by Neu- 
maur (Ber. d. Detituch Ge*ell., xviii., 
8,061 ; American Druooist, March 
number, 1886, p. 49). In this case a 
siphon was used to remove the sol- 
vent after it had passed through the 
liquid to be extracted, and I had my- 
self been using an arrangement of 
somewhat similar principle. But in 
the course of work, the following sim- 
ple method was found preferable : 

The solvent in the flask A (Fig. 1) is 
heated by means of a water-bath, so 
that the vapor passes through the tube 
T to the bottom of the liquid to be 
treated with it (L), which is placed in 
the vessel B. Ab B is tightly corked, 
the condensed solvent, coflocting above 
L, is next forced up the tube V (which 
opens above the surface of L) and into 
the open condenser C, from the bottom 
of which it is carried off by the tube T* 
to return to A. The extra height of T 
above B checks regurgitation when A 
cools. It is evident that external heat 
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may he applied to B to aid the extrac- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it is ne- 
cessary to avoid heating L by the 
condensation of the solvent, the ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 2 is adopted. 
Here tho vapor passes first to the con- 
denser C by the tube T, and tho con- 
densed solvent collects in T', which is 
of such a height that, by the weight of 
the column of liquid m that tube, a 
stream is forced through L and up T', 
thus effecting the return to A. Borne 
arrangement for spreading the solvent 
on its entrance to L will be found use- 
ful. For this a funnel (D> was fused 
to the tube T (Fig. 1), and over its 
mouth platinum pierced with pin-holes 
was folded.— Arnold Eiloart, B.Sc., 
in Chem. Newa, 1886, 281. 

An Elastic Mucilago. 

The Chemiache CentralblaH gives the 
following directions for an elastic 
mucilage : 

Dissolve 1 part of salicylic acid in 
20 parte of alcohol, add 3 parts of soft 
soap and 3 parts of glycerin. Shake 
thoroughly, and add the mixture to a 
mucilage prejiared from 93 parts of 
gum Arabic and the requisite amount 
of water (about 180 parte). 

ThiB mucilage is said to keep well, 
and, when it dries, to remain elastic 
without tendency to cracking. 



A new application of ozokerite has 
been recently discovered in Russia, 
where it is now used for making ties 
in the Transcaspian railroad, which 
has already passed Askabad, and 
nearly reached Merv. The process of 
manufacture is very simple and inex- 
pensive. Kyra, the local name for 
ozokerite, is found therein thin layers 
of 7 inches in thickness. In its primi- 
tive state, it contains a certain per- 
centage of decayed matter. To re- 
move this, the ozokerite is melted in 
large caldrons, the refuse sinks to the 
bottom, and the pure ozokerite collects 
at the top. This purified ozokerite, 
melted and mixed with 76 per cent of 
limestone and 25 per cent of fine 
gravel, gives a very good asphalt, 
which is pressed in boxes shaped like 
railroad ties. Notwithstanding the 
high temperature, which reaches 48* 
R. (140* F.), the ties retain their shape 
and hardness. 

These asphalt ties are used all along 
the road, except at the ends and cen- 
tre of every rail, where, aa yet, wooden 
ties are employed. In this way, about 
£160 per mile is economized.-Caeiw. 
and Vrugg. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE RE- 
VISED HOSPITAL FORMULARY 

OF THE DEPARTMENT OP PTjBUO CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTION Of THE CITY 
OF NEW 



The Formulary of the Hospitals of 
the City of New York, under the 
charge of tho Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction, has been out 
of print for several years. A new and 
revised edition has been prepared for 
distribution among the physicians and 
apothecaries of tho department, and 
is shortly to be issued.* A large num- 
ber of the preparations contained in 
the formulary nave found their way 
into general practice, and inquiries 
for one or the other formula are con- 
stantly being directed to some one 
connected with the department. In 
order to comply with those requests, 
we shall publish a selection of the 
■ ■ ' — , omitting those for which 
formula? are available in 
• works of reference. 
The titles by which the several pre- 
parations are known in the different 
institutions have been left unchanged, 
though some of them would lose their 
defimtenees if used promiscuously or 
without reference to the source from 
which they have been taken. For in- 
stance, the very first formula, entitled 
" Cough Mixture," is that of a prepa- 
tion in common use at the Out-door 
Dispensary of Bellevue Hospital. Out- 
side of this particular institution, the 
title "Cough Mixture" might be ap- 
plied to an infinite variety of com- 
pounds. For this reason, the name of 
the institution in which such prepara- 
tions are in vogue should be regarded 
as an intrinsic part of the title. 

A large proportion of the formulas 
which will be given by us have been 
in use for years, and have survived 
numerous changes in the medical 
staffs of the institutions. Many of 
the formula? have become favorite pre- 
scriptions of former internes, though 
they may be but rarely quoted by their 
huspital titles when they are pre- 
scribed in private practice. 

The directions under each formula 
are purposely given in English, the 
Latin being restricted to the names 
of the ingredients. The drachm Bign, 
which in many fonts of type is not 
sufficiently distinctive from the ounce 
sign, when quick reference is to be 
made to a formula, has been replaced 

* Th# forthrnmiap rcliiion Ih foruaa In the public 
taalllutton*. and I* nai for Male. We mention Ihla 
fact here to «pare our reader* the dlMiipoitiiiueiit 
Ending thi« out tfaemielvea, after a deal of cor- 
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by the abbreviation dr. It would be 
well if this were generally adopted by 
the profession. 

Hospital Formulary. 

I. MIXTURES FOR INTERNAL 
USE. 

ORGANS. 

L "Cough Mixture'' (Bureau O. 
D. P.).* 

38vr. Tolutanl. 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Tr. Hyoncyami, 
Spir. A:-. Ii'it Comp., 
Aqua* mi p. a)q. 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. E. G. 
Janeway.) 

2. "Cough Mixture for Adults" 

(Inf. Hoop.). 

HAmroon. Chloridi dr. 1 

Spir. Oilier. Comp fl. dr. 6 

8yr. Pruni Virg ft. | 2 

Aqiue q. 8. ad fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

3. "Cough Mixture for Infants" 

(Inf. Hosp.). 

R 7r. Opii Caraph., 
8pir. Amnion. Arom., 

Syr. Pruni Virg aa fl. J 1 

Ext. Ipecac. Fl m 80 

Aqua) q. b. ad fl. J 8 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

4. Emulsio Expeetorans (Hart's Id. 
Hosp.1. 

Q Mot] Sulph gr. 1 

Syr. Sclllte., 

Syr. Ipecac aa ft. J 1 

Syr. Tolutani., 

Syr. Pruni Virg aafl. dr. fl 

Tr. Benzoin. Comp., 

Tr. Sanguinaria) aa fl. dr. 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

5. Mistura Ammonii Carbonatis 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

% Ammonii Carbonat., 

Ext. Qlycyrrhiza) aagr. 80 

Syr. Senega*. fl.dr. 4 

Syr. Ipecac fl. dr. 2 

Syr. Tolutani fl. dr. 4 

Aquai Cinnam q. g. ad fl. 5 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful, for children. 
(Dr. Q. H. Bosley.) 

6. Mistura Antasthmatica (Bureau 
O. D. P.). ("Asthma Mixture.") 

UCodeinw Sulphatis gr. 4 

Potaaaii Iudldi gr. 82 

Cliloroformi "I 0 

Syrupi. fl. | 1 

Mut-ilag. Ai actaa. . . .q. b. ad fl. f 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. 8. S. 
Burt.) 

7. Mistura Asthmatica (Bell, and 
Char. Hosp.). 

ItMnrphinte Sulph gr. 1 

Aqua?, 

Spir. /Etheria Comp. . . aa ft. £ 1 

* Where no special institution fca quoted by 
It U understood that the preparation or com 
la uaoo^n BBTeral or in all Institutions. The 
Tlated i urnt-s stand for lite following: 
Bell. Ho*p.=Bellerue Hospital, Now York City. 
Char. Ho»p. = Ch*rlty Hoepltal, Buvcksrell's Inland. 
Bureau O. 1). P. = Bureau of Medical and Surgical 
Relief for tlw Out- Door Poor < Bell.- t i 

QuuT^oap=Oou»erneur Hospital. 
Hart 'a lal. H = Hart's Island Hospital 
Inf. Hoap = Infant's Hospital, Randall's 
Hand. W. H. = Randall's Island Hospital 
lna. As =ln»ane Asylum. Ward's Island. 
Lun. Aa.=Umatlc Asylum, Ward's Island. 
HULL 8t. Ho»p. = Jlln»ty-SlnU> Street Reception 
Hospital. 

West. Wsp = Bureau Med and Surg. Relief for the 
Out Dour Poor of the Sd and Wlh Ward. 
iWeatcbeater A»«.). 
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Dissolve and mix. 

Done : A teaspoonful. 

Note. In the public hospitals, the 
so-called United States solution of 
morphine (1 grain in 1 fluidounce) is 
still very generally used. As it is no 
longer officinal, it has been thought 
advisable not to direct it as a consti- 
tuent of a mixture or compound, but 
to specify the quantity of morphine 
and water, separately. 



8. Mistura Bechica. 
"Cough Mixture (Steurer)" (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

H Tr. Opii Camph., 
Tr. Hyoacyaml, 
8yr. Pruni Virg., 
Syr. Tolutani aa part aeq. 

Mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful. (Dr. J. A. 
Steurer.) 

9. Mistura Bronchi (Bureau 0. D. P.). 

H Ammonii Carb gr. 10 

Syr. Pruni Virg ft.. 30 

Syr. Ipecac fl. dr. 1} 

Tr. Opii Cnmph fl. dr. 1 

Aqua* q. b. ad fl. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful for children. 
(Dr. A. R. Robinson.) 

10. Mistura contra Tussim. 
" House Cough Mixture " (Bell. Hosp.). 

B Tr. Hyoscyami, 
Tr. Opii Camph., 
Spr. Tolutani, 

8yr. SciUa> M part teq. 

Mix. 

Dote: A teaspoonful. 

11. Mistura Expeetorans (Bureau O. 

D. P.). 

B Ammonii Carb gr, 1« 

Ext. Senegal Fl., 
Ext. Scilla? Fl., 

Tr. Tolutana) II fl. dr. 2 

Aqua ...fl. dr. 4 

Syrupi q. s, ad fl. J 3 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose. : A teaspoonful. 

12. Mistura Expeetorans (Char.Hosp.) 

IJTr. Sanguinariw fl. dr. 1 

Tr. Opii Camph., 
Syr. SciIIk, 

Syr. Tolutani U fl. dr. 2 

q.aadfl. 5 3 



Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

13. " Mistura Expectorant (Children)" 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

BSyr. Senega), 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Syr. Acacia: tul part ax). 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. Th. H. 
Holsate.) 

14. Mistura Expeetorans (Stokes). 
Stokes' ExjMKtorant. 

It Ammonii Carb gr. 32. 

Ext. Scillaj Fl., 

Ext. Senega) AA fl. dr. 1 

Tr. Opii Camph fl. dr. fl 

Aqua? .....fl, dr. 4 

Syr. Tolutani q. g. ad fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

15. Mistura Expeetorans ("Struma") 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

3 Ammonii Chloridi gr. 45 

Syr. Fcrri Iodidi H 45 

Syr. Senega?, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 

Syr. Acacia AA ft. | 1 

Olel Morrliuaj fl. I 3 



.fl. I 3 
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16. Mistura Glonoini. 
(Mistura Nitroglycerin^) 



B Spirits Glonoini (If) 

Syrupi 



frtt. 1 

Ml 



Mix. 



One dose, to be taken every 4 hours 
in angina pectoris, asthma, etc. 

Note.— Spiritus Glonoini is a 1-per- 
cent alcoholic solution of nitrogly- 
cerin. 

17. Mistura Qlycyrrhiza- (Bureau O. 

D. P.). 

B Ammonii Chloridi, 

Ext. Olycyrrhiwe pulv. . . .ftA dr. 2 

Tr. Opii Camph . .fl. dr. 3 

Aqute q. ». ad fl. 5 4 

Mix. 

A teaspoonful. (Dr. D. 

18. Mistura Qlycyrrhiza Composita 

^ (Bureau O. D.^P).^^ 

8 Ext. Qlycyrrhiuu Fl fl. dr. 3 

Vini Antimonii . . .ft. dr. 2 

Spir. /Ether. Nitr fl. dr. 1 

Tr. Opii Camph.. 

8yrupi 5A fl. dr. 4 

Aqua) q. b. ad fl. j 4 

Mix. 

1 to 4 teaspoonf ula. 

(Bell. 



19. Mistura 



Hydrocyanica 
Hosp.). 

h Acidi Hydrocyanici dU. .. . n 33 

Morphines Sulphatia gr. 1 

Syrupi Tolutani fl. | 1 

Aquas q. e. ad II. $ 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 
Note. — This mixture was formerly 
directed to be made with cyanide of 
potassium, instead of with hydrocyanic 
acid. But as this salt always contains 
more or less carbonate of potassium, it 
is incompatible with salts of alkaloids, 
as it precipitates the bitter, and the 
whole of tbe precipitated alkaloid may 
be taken with the last 



20. Mistura Hydrocyanica (Char. 
Hosp.). 

Ij Potaaaii Cyanidi gr. 3 

Vini Antiinonii fl. dr. 8 

8yr. Tolutani, 

Mucilag. Acacia) AA fl. dr. 4 

Aquas q b. ad fl. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

81. Mistura Hyoacyami Composita. 

U Acidi Hydrocyanici diL. 

Chloroform! aa ft 80 

Tr. Hyoacyami, 

Aqua- Camphor* aa fl. J 1 



: A teaspoonful. 

22. Mistura Pectoralis (Gouv. Hosp.). 

U Antimon. et Potass Tart., 

Morphine Sulphatis. . . .a& gr. J 

Ext. Cutobsa K mifl 

Syr. Tolutani fl. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. C. F. 
Stokes.) 

23. Mistura Pertussis (Bureau O. D. 

P.). 

B Potansii Bromldi gr. 8 

Tr. Opii Camph.. 
Syr. Ipecac., 
Syr. Lactucnril, 

Syr. Tolutani Aa ft. dr. 2 

Aquas q. s. ad fl. J 3 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A I 



Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : One and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls every three hours, to a chud of 
four years. In bronchitis with struma. 
(Dr. Th. H. Holgate.) 



24. " Mistura Pertussis (Children) " 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

B Ammonii Bromldi, 

Ferri et Quininw at bA dr. li 

8yr. Senega*., 

8yr. PrunT Virg., 

8yr. Acacia).... U fl. I 1 
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Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful for a child of 
four years. (Dr. Th. H. Holgate.) 

25. Miatura Potassii Bromo-Cyanidi 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

IfPotaseii Bromidi dr. 4 

Potueii Cyanidi gr. 4 

Syr. Pruni Virg fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Done: A teaspoonful. 

26. Mistura Potassii Chloratis (Bureau 

0. D. P.). 

K, Potassii ChloratM, 

Ammonii Chloridi aa dr. I 

Ext. Glycyrrhixa) Fl fl. dr. 3 

Aqua? q. a. ad fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. O. G. 
Wheelock.) 

27. Mistura Potassii Iodidi et Hoff- 

manni (Bureau O. D. P.). 

B. PotaMfi Iodidi dr. 3 

Tr. Tolutanas, 

Ext. Pruni Virg. Fl . . .aa fl. dr. 1 
8yrupi. 

Aqua) Aa fl. J 1 

Spir. .ASther. Comp 11. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. E. G. 
Janeway.) 

28. Mistura Potassii Iodidi et Hoff- 
rnanni Composita (Bureau O. D. P.). 

H Ammonii Carbonat gr. BO 

Potassii Iodidi dr. 8 

Syr. Pruni Virg., 

Spir. .KtlKT. Comp OA fl. 5 1} 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose; A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 
Eatsenbach.) 

29. Mistura Potassii Nitratis (Bureau 

0. D. P.). 

8 Potassi! Nitratis gr. 1 

Spir. dither. Nitr., 

Syr. Ipecac aa H 80 

Syr. Pruni Virg fl. dr. 2 

Aqua) q.S. ad fl. J 1 

DisHolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful for children. 
(Dr. A. R. Robinson.) 

30. Mistura Sedativa (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

S Acidi Hydrocyanic! diL, 
Cbloroformi Puriflcati. , . .U tn 30 
Tr. Hyoacyaml. 
Syr. Tolutani, 
Aquas Camphors), 
Mucilag. Acacia) aa fl. dr. 4 

Mix. 

Katxe" bach t ) 3a8POOnfUl ^ W - H - 

31. Mistura Tolutana Adda. 

R Tr. Tulutanao fl. dr. 8 

Acidi Aoetici fl. dr. H 

Syr. Hene^ic fl. dr. 4 

Syr. Pruni Virg fl. J 3 

Dote: A teaspoonful. 

32. Mistura " Tussis " (Bureau 

O. D. P.). 

8 Tr. Nucie Vomica fl. dr. 9 

Vin. Ipecac fl. dr. 8| 

Syr. SarsapurilUu Co., 

Syr. Seoega AA fl. J 1* 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful, for children. 
(Dr. W. F. Ackermann.) 

33. "Night-Sweat Mixture" (Bureau 

O. D. P.). 

8 Atropine Sulphat gr. itm 

Strychnina Sulphat gr. A 

Syrupi «l 80 

Aqua fl. dr. 3 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dose. (Dr. 8. S. Burt.) 
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34. Whooping Cough Mixture (Inf. 
Hasp.). 

% Acidi Nitrlci dil fl. dr. 1 

Syr. Pruni Virg fl dr. 4 

Aqua q s. ad fl. S 3 

Dose: A 

B. TONIC 

85. Lemon Tonic (Char. Hasp ). 

If Ciochonina Sulphat., 

Acidi Citric! AA gr. .10 

Syrupi ft. 5 U 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi m 30 

Aqua) q. g. ad fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonf uL 

36 Mistura Acidi Muriatici (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

8 Acidi Hydroohlorici H 45 

Tr. Gentian. Comp., 
Aquae AA 11. * 8 

Dow ; A teaspoonful. 

37. Mistura Ferriet Ammonii Citra- 
tis (Bureau O. D. P.). 

Ferri et Amnion. Citr., 
Ammonii Carbouat.. . . ,AA gr. 83 
Syrupi, 

8 Aqua Anisi AS fl. § 3 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. J. L. 



38. Mistura Ferri et Bismuthi (Bu- 
reau O. D. P.). 

8 Ferri et BlamuthiCitr gr. 80 

Aquaa fl. J 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful In dyspepsia, 
gastric intolerance of consumptives, 
etc. 

Note. — Citrate of Iron and Bismuth 
is a compound containing equal parta, 
by weight, of citrate of iron and am- 
monium and citrate of bismuth and 
ammonium. 

39. Mistura Ferri et Cinchonina (I.) 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

B Cinchonina Sulphalia. ...gr. 60 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi fl. dr. 2 

Aquas q. a. ad fl. $ 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

40 Mistura Ferri et Cinchonina (II.) 
(Char. Hasp ). 

3 Cinchonina Sulphatia gr. 00 

Tr. Ferri. Chloridi fl. dr. 3 

Aquae fl. J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

41. Mistura Ferri et Lactis. 

8 Syrupi fl. dr. 3 

LactiH KecenUa fl. J 3 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi. . .doaim unaro. 

To the mixture of Syrup and Fresh 
Milk, freshly prepared for the pur- 
pose, add the prescribed dose of Tinc- 
ture of Iron, mix quickly, and admin- 
ister it. The taste of the iron is 
completely covered by the vehicle. 

42. Mistura Ferri et Quininae. 

U Uuinina Sulphatia gr. 30 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi fl. dr. 8 

Aquaa q. a. ad fl. 3 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

48. Mistura lodata (Bureau O. D. P.). 

8 Potassii Iodidi dr. 2. 

Syr. Ferri Iodidi fl. dr. 4 

Tr. Calumba q. s. ad ft. 5 8 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose; A1 
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44. Mistura Nigra (Bureau O. D. P.). 

8 Ferri et Amnion. Citr gr. 80 

Tr. Cinchona? Comp fl. 5 3 

Dissolve) 
Dose : A 1 

45. Mistura pro 

O. D. P.). 

8 Ammonii Chloridi dr. 3 

Tr. Ferri Chloridi fl.dr. 8 

Olycvrlni fl. | 1 

A qua) q. a. ad fl. J 8 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 
Eatsenbach.) 

46. Mistura Quininat Dulcis. 

8 QuinicuB Sulphatia, 

Glycyrrhixini Ammoniati (IT. 

8. Ph.) AA gr. 15 

Elixir Aromatici fl. 3 1 

Dissolve the Ammoniated Glycyr- 
rhixin in the Aromatic Elixir, and 
suspend in it the Sulphate of Quinine, 
lining no acid, as this would precipi- 
tate the glycyrrhixin. 

Inoculation Against Yollow Fovor. 

Recent reports appear to confirm 
the claim made by" Dr. Dommp> 
Froire, Professor of Physiology at the 
Medical College of Rio ae Janeiro, that 
he has succeeded in discovering the 
microbe of yellow fever, and is en- 
abled, by suitable inoculation of the 
healthy subject, to protect the latter 
against attack by this dread disease. 
Some time during the year 1880, he 
observed numerous microbes in the 
blood of persons who had died of yel- 
low fever. These microbes were in 
various stages of development, and 
were enveloped by a dark-colorod 
cellular substance, which Dr. Freire 
regards as the true poisonous princi- 
ple of the disease. During November, 
1883, he inoculated himself, as well as 
several colleagues, with this substance, 
and induced some four hundred other 
persons, during the next few months, 
to undergo inoculation at his hands. 
According to his statement, the in- 
oculation is followed by symptoms 
resembling that of a mild type of the 
fever: pain in the eyeball, headache, 
loss of appetite, and general lassitude. 
After two or three days, complete re- 
covery. A few hours after inoculation , 
the blood will be found to contain the 
above-mentioned microbes, but those, 
are enveloped in a much thinner cellu- 
lar tissue, which soon shrivels up and 
disappears. 

80 far as the results reported seem 
to show, the immunity against attacks 
of yellow fever, among thoso who have 
been inoculated, is quite remarkable, 
only a very small percentage having 
been attacked. It is too soon to de- 
clare the success of the method as 
fully confirmed, but there is every 
hope that the terrible scourge, which 
has often devastated large districts of 
this country, may be brought under 
sanitary control. 

lodism Cured by Sulphanilic Add. 

The extremely depressing effect and 
severe catarrhal symptoms occasion- 
ally produced by the admin ist ration 
of iodides, and known as iodism, has 
been explained by Ehrlich as due to 
the fact that nitrates in the presence 
of weak acids set free the iodine, and 
on this theory he haa experimented 
with sulpfianiuc acid as a remedy for 
the symptoms produced. This sub- 
stance, having a powerful affinity for 
nitric acid, possibly prevents thiB re- 
action, nince, when given in doses of 
4, 5, or 6 grains, in half the cases the 
iodism vanished as if by magic. As 
much as 7 grains has been given. To 
render it soluble, one part of bicarlx>- 
nate of sodium is added to the water 
used for each 11 parts of sulphanilic 
acid — Med. Chron., p. 135 , and Pkarm. 
Jour it. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The circular of the Committee on 
National Formulary of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, pub- 
lished elsewhere on this page, drawB 
attention to the necessity of forward- 
ing to it, as soon as possible, any con- 
tributions which it is intended should 
be incorporated in its report The 
committee, which consists of five 
members, has had the assistance of 
the three pharmaceutical societies of 
New York and Brooklyn, and ha* held 
meetings almost every week since Oc- 
tober of last year. It lias made a 
large number of experiments and is 
entitled to say that it has accepted 
nothing without proper investigation 
and study. "While the committee has 
been supported and encouraged by the 
offer of assistance, or actualcontribu- 
tions, from various associations and 
persons, it has encountered a serious, 
out not unexpected, difficulty in trying 
to harmonise antagonistic formulas and 
processes. That such differences 
would occur was, of court*?, well 
known. In fact, it was the very exist- 
ence of these differences which called 
into life the predecesHor of the National 
Committee, and which culminated in 
the production of the New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary. The National 
Committee, realizing that a violent 
equalisation of discordant formulas— 
particularly at the very outset of the 
undertaking— would jeopardize the 
success of the latter, has endeavored 
to make such selections as are believed 
will be acceptable to a majority of the 
members of tho profession, subject, of 
course, to further revision and im- 
provement. In doing this, it became 
necessary, in several instances, when 
widely different formulas were sub- 
mitted for one and the same prepara- 
tion, to sele ct one and to exclude all 
others. Whether the Committee has 
chosen the proper one, iB a question 
which the experience of tho future will 
But it may be confidently 
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expected that every selection, and 
indeed every action of the Committee 
has been made in good faith, with a 
single eye to the object to be accom- 
plished. 

The National Formulary does not 
partake of the dignity and importance 
of a pharmacopoeia. While in the 
composition of the latter work it is 
expected that the practical knowledge 
of the revisers shall be rigidly con- 
trolled and kept in check by consid- 
erations of science, ethics, and law, 
the restrictions which may be placed 
around the Formulary are much more 
loose and, at the present time, hardly 
definable. Tho formulary may per- 
haps be defined as " the standard and 
recognized guide for tho preparation 
of such compounds as are not officinal 
in our pharmacopoeia, but which are 
above the level of mere trade-receipts, 
or are of a trivial or improper charac- 
ter." Accordingly, the Formulary 
may contain: 

1. Such articles and compounds as 
have once been officinal tor official), 
but which have been discarded, though 
still in use. 

2. Such as have not yet been incor- 
porated into the pharmacopoeia, either 
because they have only been intro- 
duced since the but revision, or be- 
cause they may have appeared to the 
several former Committees of Revision 
as not of sufficient merit or importance 
to be recognized. 

8. Such as are officinal in other 
pharmacopoeias, and are used to some 
extent in this country. 

Regarding the latter, it might be 
urged that every pharmacist ought to 
be in possession of the necessary •works 
of reference to enable him to find the 
formulas desired. This argument may, 
however, be simply turned around by- 
saying: Incorporate them in the 
Formulary, and he will have the work 
of reference. 

The National Committee, in fact, 
has incorporated, in their new list, a 
small number of preparations taken 
from foreign pharmacopoeias; but it 
has, for the present, only selected 
those which are of the most frequent 
occurrence, and it will, moreover, pre- 
sent them in a form acceptable to 
the American pharmacist. Subse- 
quent Committees may add others or 
eliminate some of those now incorpo- 
rated, if found necessary. 

There is one feature connected with 
National Formulary that is of con- 
siderable importance, and has not as 
yet been pointed out. It is this, that 
the Formulary will be able to serve as 
the " pension office " for such officinal 
preparations as may. at a new revi- 
sion, be discarded from the work. 
Every Committee of Revision, since 
perhaps 1840, has been criticised for 
leaving in the Pharmacopoeia, or in- 
troducing therein, a large number of 
preparations having the same ulti- 
mate therapeutic object — for instance, 
more than 20 different salts or com- 
pounds of iron. Their invariable ex- 
cuse has been that some of these com- 
pounds were still used, though perhaps 
to a slight extent only, in some sec- 
tions of the country, and the Commit- 
tees felt compelled to provide formulas 
for them in order to insure their uni- 
formity. Should the next Committee 
of Revision understand that the Amer- 
ican Pharm. Assoc. would provide a 
retiring place for such preparations, 
by which their continued uniformity 
could be assured until such time as 
they may cease to be used or perhaps 
again require official recognition, the 
list of official titles in the Pharmaco- 
poeia could be greatly reduced. 

While it is not our intention to an- 
ticipate any of the report or recom- 
mendations of the National Commit- 
tee, to be made at the next meeting, 
there is one point to which we now 
wish to draw attention, as it is like- 
wise of some important*. It may not 
be generally known that the method 
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by which the Committee _.. 
pli.shed most of its work is by i 
of circulars containing copies of the 
formulas under discussion, which are 
sent to every member for study and 
examination. It would have involved 
too much labor to repeat the issue of 
every circular, so as to embody the al- 
terations and corrections made at each 
meeting. A f ter the chairman has pre- 
pared the final manuscript copy, there 
will be no other chance for the mem- 
bers to examine the formulas singly 
and critically, unless the Association 
should come to their aid. That is, the 
Committee which drew up the report 
ought to have the opportunity of read- 
ing the proofs, with power to make such 
alterations and corrections as may be 
found necessary, and to see their work 
through the press. It is only when 
each member nun a chance of calmly 
reading the proofs, and comparing 
one formula with another already 
printed, that he will be able to give an 
intelligent verdict. The privilege of 
thus seeing their own report through 
the press ought to be accorded to this 
and to every succeeding Committee on 
National Formulary, and arrange- 
for printing this report should 
" immediately after the annual 



.r, so that the report may be in 
the bands of the new Committee as 
soon as possible. The report ought to 
be printed in the same size ana style 
as the Proceedings, and the pages 
should be electrotyped. both for fur- 
nishing pamphlet reprints, if such are 
required, as well as for incorporation 
in the Proceedings. 



Amorican Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 

comrrrnuc on national formulary. 

The Committee on National Formu- 
lary of the A. P. A., appointed at the 
last meeting held at Pittsburg, has ar- 
rived at a point in it* work when it 
becomes desirable that all contribu- 
tions, intended for its use by pharma- 



should be placed in its hands, in order 
to be incorporated in the report to be 
presented at the next meeting. The 
Committee desires here to tender its 
acknowledgments and thanks for the 
support and assistance it has received 
from many quarters, and it hopes to 
become the recipient of still further 
aid before it closes its labors. Any 
contributions which can reach the un- 
dersigned before August 15th will be 
included in the final report. 
Respectfully, 

Charles Rice, 
Chairman of Committee. 



Cocaine Aided by Eloctricity to 
Act as a Local Anesthetic. 

It is well known that the simple ap- 
plication of a cocaine solution upon 
the sound skin has no anesthetic ef- 
fect. This may, however, be brought 
about, according to Dr. Wagner, of 
Vienna, by combining an electric cur- 
rent with the cocaine. It is known 
that the electric current has the pro- 
perty of causing the forward move- 
ment of fluids which are contains! 
in capillary tubes— this is called the 
cataphoric force or effect of the elec- 
tric current. If the electrodes of a 
battery are moistened with a solution 
of cocaine, it has been found that the 
latter is propelled into the cellular tis- 
sue, causing the skin to become anaes- 
thetic within a few minutes, so that it 
may be punctured with needles or cut 
with knives without causing any sen- 
sation or feeling of pain. Any desired 
amount of skin surface may in this 
manner be mode anaesthetic. The an- 
aesthesia lasts ten to fifteen minutes, 
but may be prolonged by applying an 
Esmarch bandage previous to the ap- 
plication of cocaine.— Pharm. Pott. 
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NOTES ON 



(Continued from p. 12».) 

DRUUS WHICE UNDKKUO DECOMPOSITION 
WHEN MIXED WITH OTHERS (U«COM- 
PATIBLE SUBSTANCES). 

[The list given by Hoger might be 
extended almost indefinitely. It is, 
however, impracticable to provide for 
all possible emergencies; and, as the 
actual occurrences at the prescription 
counter have been kept in view by the 
author, rather than theoretical possi- 
bilities, we have altered the original 
draft but little.— En. Amkr. Drug.) 

Mention will here be made only of 
those drugs in uiOHt common use 
which, when mixed with certain other 
drugs, are either decomposed or suffer 
some change by reason of which their 
intended effect is either destroyed, 
lessoned or increased, or which yield 
mixtures which a physician slightly 
skilled in the art of compounding 
might suppose were conformable to 
rule, or which would be productive of 
danger to the patient. It is neverthe- 
less true that usage sanctions some 
mixture* of incompatible substances, 
which may lie intentionally prescribed 
by the physician. These are marked 
in the following list with an asterisk 
W. 

Acuta {Acids in general)- Alkalies, al- 
kaline liquids, acetates, metallic ox- 
ides. 

Acidum arseniosum — Lime - water, 
oxide of iron, magnesia. 

Acidum salicylicum — &ilU> of iron, 
iodide of potassium, lime-water. 

Acidum tunnicum (tannin, substances 
containing tannin)— Gummy sub- 
stances, all of the metallic salts, 
lime-water, carbonates of alkalies, 
bicarbonates of alkalies, albumen of 
e KB. gelatin, chlorine water. 

Albumen (white of egg)— Acids, alco- 
hol, substances containing tannin, 
corrosive I ublimate. 

Alkaloid salts in general— Substances 
containing tannin, tannin <*), car- 
bonates of alkalies, and alkaline 
earths, iodine, compounds of iodine, 
licorice (*). concentrated mucilage-) 
(carragheen, salep), linctura rnei 
aquosa, tinctura scillre kalina, tinc- 
tura guaiaci ammoniata. 

Aluminii Mkalies, alkali 

carbonates. 

Ammonii bromidum— Mineral acids, 
alkali carbonates, chlorine, chloride 
of potassium, bichromate of potas- 
sium. nitrate of silver, nitrate of 
mercury, calomeL 

Ammonii chloridum, Ammonii phos- 
phas — Carbonates of fixed alkalies 
and alkaline earths. 

Amyl nitris — Alcohol, tinctures, car- 
bonates of alkalies*, calomel, salts of 
lead, ferrous salts (protosults of 
iron), iodide of potassium. 

Atiomorphine (hydrochlorate)- Car- 
bonate of sodium, bicarbonate of 
sodium, oxides <>r iron, salts of iron, 
iodine, substances containing tan- 



Argenti nitras. Nitrate of sili-er— 
Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, 
acetic acid, tartaric acid, or salts of 
these acids; also prussic acid, aqua 
amygdalnrum amarum. aqua lauro- 
cerasi. iodine, iodide of potassium, 
bromide of potassium, carbonates 
of alkalies and alkaline earths, sul- 
phide of antimony, sulphur. 

Barii chioridum — Sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, salts of these acids, 
salts of carbonic acid, medicinal 
wines, infusions of plants. 



* Tht* basis uf this M-nin nf papers is the lust 
fdlttnn of H&jrer's "Technlk for Pharmaceutlschen 
Reeeptur." The r.lit.>r» bare, however, fount! It 
durable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany ami to In- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican oiMorns. Editorial utdiUnris are inelote.1 In [ I. 
_I b .?_ u »'L°"J?' o^Kiwtl t«xt has been kindly 



Bismuthi subnitras— Substances con- 
taining tannin, sulphur, sulphide of 
antimony, calomel, calx chlorata, 
chloride of lime, organic substances, 
especially ethereal oils, substances 
containing tannin, sulphur, or sul- 
phides. 

Calx, Liquor calcis- Acids, carbo- 
nates, salts of ammonium, metallic 
saltB, tartrates, infusions of plants, 
tinctures, substances containing 
tannin. 

Calcii chloridum — Sulphates, phos- 
phates, tartrates, and cai-lnmatcs, 
calomel. 

Chloral hwlras — Water ('slow de- 
composition) warm water, carbo- 
nates of alkalies, salts of alkalies, 
with vegetable acids, saltB of am- 
monium, nitrate of mercury, calo- 
mel. 

Chlomm, Aqua ch lori— Alkalies, car- 
bonates of alkalies, salts of am- 
monium, salts of vegetable acids, 
nitrate of silver, salts of lead, sub- 
stances containing tannin, gums, 
vegetable extracts, tinctures, vege- 
table decoctions and infusions, syr- 
ups made of infusions of plants, 
milk, emulsions, etc. (The of lor and 
taste of chlorine disappear at once 
or in a short time.) 

Digital™ — Substances containing tan- 
nin, acetate of lead, iodine, iodide uf 
potassium, carbonates of alkalies. 

Ferrum pulreratum, Ferrum reduc- 
turn— Aloes, vegetable infusions, ex- 
tracts (*), substances containing tan- 
nin, metallic salt*, alkaloid raits <•). 

Ferri sulpha*, or any soluble Salts of 
iron— Carbonates of alkalieB (♦), in- 
fusions of plants, extracts (*), sub- 
stances containing tannin, mucilage. 

Gum arabic {Acacia)— Chloride of 
iron (♦), salts of lead, alcohol, ethereal 
tinctures, borax. 

Gum resina: Asafctida, Ammonia- 
cum, Galbanum — Metallic salts, 
many ethereal oils, distilled aroma- 
tic waters, camphor. 

Hydrargyri chloridum corromvum, 
Corrosi rr sublimate — Carbonates, 
lime-water (•), iodide of potassium, 
opium (*), infusions of plants, sub- 
stances containing tannin. 

Hydrargyri chloridum mite. Calomel ~ 
Acids, acid salt*), carbonates of the 
alkalies, lime-water (♦), chloride of 
ammonium, liquor ammonii anisn- 
tus, iodine, iodide of potassium, 
chloride of iron, chloride of iodine, 
sulphur, sulphide of antimony (♦), 
bitter almonds, emulsion of bitter 
almonds, aqua cerasorum, aqua 
amygdala; amane, aqua lauro ce- 
rasi, vegetable extracts. 

Hytlrargyri cyanidum — Chlorine wa- 
ter, salts of iron, salts of copper, salts 
silver. 

Hydrargyri oridum— Acids, alkalies, 
chlorine water, infusion of bitter 
almonds, bitter almonds in emul- 
sion, bromide of ammonium, ferrous 
iron salts, chloride of ammonium, 
substances containing sulphur. 

Mum. Iodine— Water of ammonia, 
starch, powders containing starch 
metallic salts, fatty oils (•>, ethereal 
oils <•), emulsions, hydrate of chloral, 
carbonates of alkaline earths, gum 
arabic, tragacanth, salep, hyposul- 
phite of sodium, unguentum kalii 
lodati of the Ph. Germ. <•), etc. 

Kalium aceticum (Potassii acetas) — 
Should not be used in powders, 
pills, pastilles, etc., because it is 
strongly hygroscopic. 

Kalium chloncum (Potassii chloras)— 
Mineral acids, organic substances, 
sulphur, carbon, calomel, etc. 

Kalium iodatum ( Potassii iodi- 
dum)— Acids, acid salts, alkaloidal 
salts, nitrate of Bilver salts of iron, 
lead, or mercury, chloride of lime, 
chlorine water. 

Kalium prrmangnnicum {Potassii /wt- 
mnnganas) — Organic substances, 
ethereal oils, alcohol, glycerin, am- 
monia ami salts of ammonium, sul- 
phur, carbon, etc. 

Morphine, Salts of morphine— Oxides 



of iron, salts of iron, salts of 

ganese, salts of silver. 
Liquor aluminii twetatis— Acids, al- 
kalies, carbon 1 1 ■ -. of alkalies, salts 

of potassium. 
Liquor ferri oxychlorati {Dialyzed 

iron) — Acids, acid salts, substances 

containing tannin. 
Mangaui sulphas— The same as Ferri 

sulphas. 

Moschua— Acids, acid Bubstances, ace- 
tates, tannin, ergot, metallic suits. 

Natrium bicarlsmicnm (Sodii bicar- 
Imnan)— Acids, acid salts, tannin, 
bu bsstances containing tannin, metal- 
lic salts, alkaloidal salts. 

Natrium bromatum {Sodii Bromidum) 
—Mineral acids, chlorine water, 
salts of mercury. 

Natrium Iodatum {Sodii lodidum) — 
The same as Kalium Iodatum. 

Natrium Salicylicum (Sotlii Salicylas) 
— The same as Acidum Salicylicum. 

Opium, Tinctura Opii, Eatractum 
Qpt'i— Alkalies and their carbonates, 
metallic salts (♦'), tannin and sub- 
stances containing tannin, iodine, 
chlorine water, nux vomica (*), bel- 
ladonna (•). (The two latter are 
mentioned here because they are or 
may bo physiologically incompati- 
ble.— En. Am DR.J 

Pepsin um— Alcohol, tinctures. 

Plumbi Acetas, Sugar of Isad, Liquor 
Plnmlii sulxicetatis, Subacetate of 
Lead— Gum arabic, emulsion of 
quince, tragacanth, onium, lime- 
water, carlMuiates. chloride of ammo- 
nium, sulphates (*), sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, iodide of potas- 
sium, iodine, tannin, and substances 
containing tannin (*). 

Physostigmtne [Salicylate) — Sub- 
stances containing tannin, salts of 
iron, wilts of mercury. 

Stibii Chlorati Liquor (Antimonii 
Chloridum), Butter of Antimony — 
Watery liquids, alkaline substances. 

Stibium sulphuratum aurantiacum, 
Antimonium sulphnmtmn (Golden 
Sulphuret of Antimony) — Liquor 
ammonii anisatus, bicarbonate of 
sodium, hitartrate of potassium, 
calomel (*), subnitrate of bismuth. 

Stibium sulphuratum rtdtrum (Anti- 
monii Oxysulphuretum, U. S. Ph., 
1S70(, Kermes Mineral — Same as for 
the preceding. 

Tartarus stibiatus (Antimonii et Potas- 
sii Tartras), Tartar emetic— Acids, 
alkaline substances, soap, calomel, 
substances containing tannin, rhu- 
barb, cinchona, gum arabic (•), 
opium (*). 

Vifellus On (yolk of egg)-Aa given 
for albumen. 

dangerous compounds op drugs. 

[A detailed rejiort on Explosive 
Bodies and Mixtures has been given by 
one of us in New Rem., 1878, pp. 165, 196. 
This paper comprised probably the 
whole of the previously recorded expe- 
rience on the subject. The present chap- 
ter contains nothing particularly new, 
but the subject is one which cannot 
be treated of too often, to judge from 
the frequent accidents occurring 
through neglect of necessary precau- 
tions, in consequence either of the ig- 
norance or the carelessness of dis- 
pensers.— En. Am. Dr.] 

Under this head are classed mix- 
tures of such drugs as undergo a 
change either during the process of 
preparation, or at a longer or snorter 
time thereafter, in consequence of 
which they either explode violently, 
become incandescent, burst into flame, 
or are decomposed with the appear- 
ance of fire. Such mixtures are dan- 
gerous to the dispenser and the dis- 
pensing establishment, and also to the 
patient and his surroundings. 

Ch lorate of Potassium ; Chlorate of 
Sodium. — Even small portions of these 

Salts, with SULPHUR, CARBON, IODINE, 

powders ok metals, such as reduced 
iron, oroanio substances, organic 
acids, such as salicylic acid, cab- 
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bouc acid, and, furthermore, starch, 
sugar, or specially oxidixable sub- 
stances, may produce frightful explo- 
sions, either by being rubbed in a 
mortar, or through a blow, pressure, 
or slight heating. The chlorate, when 
ordered in the shape of powder, must 
always be triturattd by itnelf in a por- 
celain mortar. The mixing of the 
powder with oxidixable substances is 
done on a sheet of paper with the 
plume of a feather. The mixture must 
be poured out of the paper carefully 
(without the help of a spoon), and at a 
distance from a burning light, into a 
paste board box or paper bag. For 
fluid mixtures, the chlorate ot potash 
should be dissolved by itself in water, 
and then the other ingredients mixed 
in with it. But even such watery mix- 
tures may explode by exposure to 
a slight heat (for example, in the 
pocket, by the heat of the body). A 
mixture of a solution of chlorate of 
with glycerin is nlways 
If chlorate of potassium 
is to be dispensed in a mixture, it 
should always be considered whether 
there is danger in preparing it. Some 
inexperienced physicians attempt to 
combine glycerin, alcohol, carbolic 

ACID, SALICYLIC ACID, OIL OF THYME, 

and other anti-diptheritics, with chlo- 
rate of potassium. Unless much water 
enters into tho mixture, it is to be 
avoided [or steps Hhould be taken to 
notify the prescriber). The apothe- 
cary makes the mixture, tho messon- 

§er puts it in his pocket, and the slight 
egree of heat is enough to cause an 
explosion. 

CnLOKATK of Sodium act* in the 
same manner as chlorate of potash, 
lodate of potassium, which has also 
ally been used in medicine, 
i the same caution as chlorate 



permanganate of Potassium.— Con- 
centrated aqueous solutions of per- 
manganate of potassium are decom- 
posed by admixture with organic 
substances of all kinds (also with 
glycerin, alcohol, extracts, ethereal 
oils, syrups), furthermore with sul- 
phur and substances containing sul- 
phur, and with all organic acids, such 
as citric acid, carbolic acid, salicylic 
acid, etc., or with the salts of these 
acids, with attendant explosion. Tbe 
mixture of dry permanganate of po- 
tassium with sulphur, organic sub- 
stances, and above all, with oxidiza- 
ble materials, may be followed by a 
dangerous explosion, accompanied by 
fire, so that the person who is prepar- 
ing the mixture may lose his eyes, 
hands or fingers. Prescriptions of this 
sort should be rejected. Permanga- 
nate of potassium should be dispensed 
by itself alone, in watery solution, or 
in powder, or in the form of pills, with 
white bole [or vaseline and kaolin, 
etc.]. 

Iodine. — The solution of iodino in, 
or the admixture of tincture of iodine 
to fluids, which contain free ammonia 
in large quantity, causes the forma- 
tion of the so-called iodide of nitro- 
gen, a substance that becomes highly 
explosive under pressure or by heat. 
Iodine in ammoniacal liniments, with 
ammoniacal combinations (Hydrargy- 
rum ammoniatum), should never be 
dispensed in salves, since the forma- 
tion of iodide of nitrogen is always to 
be expected. Mixtures of iodine with 
ethereal oils may also result in explo- 
sion or flanie. Bromine behaves in a 
manner somewhat similar to iodine. 

Chlorule of Lime. — Mixtures of 
chloride of lime and sulphur explode 
sometime after being made. Chloride 
of lime also forms mixtures with cer- 
tain organic substances, such as gly- 
cerin, ethereal oiLs, etc., which often 
do not explode or take fire at once, but 
this result follows after a time. If 
sulphur forms part of the mixture, an 
explosion or ignition is certain. Com 
binations of chloride of lime with 
chloride of ammonium, sulphur, gly- 
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cerin, fats, or ointments, are always 
dangerous. The therapeutic object, 
the operation of the chlorine, is anni- 
hilated by its contact with the organic 
matter, and, consequently, the mix- 
ture is entirely useless; tbe mixture of 
chloride of lime with chloride of am- 
monium is especially dangerous, since 
the formation of the explosive chlo- 
ride of nitrogen is the usual result. 

HypophoBpbite of calcium, potas- 
sium, or sodium, or any other hypo- 
phosphite must never be mixed with 
chlorate of potassium or of Bodium, 
iodate of potassium, permanganate of 
potassium, or chloride of lime. A 
pharmacist who prepared a pill-mass 
from 2.5 cule. hypoplioxphoros. , 4.0 ka- 
tium chhtricum, and 0.;i ferrum lacti- 
cum, was so injured by the attendant 
explosion and outburst of fire that he 
was confined to his bed for two weeks. 

Oxide of Silver must be moistened 
with water before being mixed with 
oxdizablc or organic substances. This 
precaution does not always prevent 
an explosion taking place later in the 
pocket of the patient. 

Chromic Acid, also Bichromate of 
Potassium [and other bichromatesj, 
must be handled with special caution 
under certain circumstances. If, for 
example, the worm or hot solutions of 
the chromic combinations were mixed 
with glycerin, ethereal oils, or other 
organic Bubstances, an explosion may 
happen, and the organic substances 
iguite readily, and it this should not 
take place at once, it may after a little 
time. 

I*icric Acid resembles chromic acid, 
and picric acid or picratos, such as 
picrate of potassium, etc., should 
never be mixed by dry trituration with 
organic Bubstances, sulphur, iodine, 
etc. 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid. Mix- 
tures* of sulphuric acid and oU of tur- 
pentine are used in veterinary practice. 
Both fluids react on each other with un- 
UBual violence, but this reaction does 
not take place immediately, or at a low- 
er temperature, but some time Inter, 
and is then sometimes accompanied by 
flame. When this takes place in a 
closed flask, a violent explosion will 
ensue. If some fatty oil (such as rape 
oil) is ordered in combination with the 
acid and the oil of turpentine — as is 
sometimes the caso— the sulphuric acid 
is mixed with an equal volume of the 
fatty oil in an earthen vessel with dili- 
gent Btirring. After the action of the 
acid on the oil (by disengagement of 
sulphurous acid) has terminated, small 
portions of the oil of turpentine are 
added at a time, and the mixture com- 
pleted by stirring. The fluid having 
become cold, after standing for at 
least an hour, it is finally put into a 
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flask and vigorously shaken up again, 
and set aside for a quarter of an hour 
before being corked up. 

Spirit of citrous Etlter, when mixed 
with tinctures or similar fluids, fre- 
quently* causes a disengagement of gas. 
in consequence of which the bottle, if 
tightly corked, is burst, or else the 
cork is blown out and the effervescing 
fluid follows after it. 

OPENING OK BOTTLES WITH (I LASH - 
STOPPERS. 

Although many fluids are of such a 
nature that the vessels in which they 
are kept should be closed with rublier- 
stoppers, yet, in deference to custom 
and show, glass-stoppers are generally 
used instead. If this is done, then the 
glass-stoppers ought to be shortened, 
so that, when the neck of a vial is three 
centimeters in length, only one centi- 
meter should be completely filled by 
the glass-stopper, so that it can always 
be easily taken out. This is seldom 
thought of. The warning, therefore, 
is here given that every glass-stopper 
which occasion* frequent cjrertion and 
troidAe for its remoixd tJiouhl lie short- 
ened one-half. The point at which it 



is to be cut off is filed (the file being 
moistened with petroleum), and then 
firmly grasped with a pair of tongg ex- 
actly over the filed mark, and the part 
broken off by a vigorous blow with a 
hammer on the tongs. Tbe rough 
edge of the broken place may be 
rounded off somewhat by filing, v.ith 
the help of petroleum. Vessels t contain- 
ing caustic alkalies, soluble glass 
etc., should be furnished with rubber 
stoppers; or the part of the glass- 
stopper which fits into the neck may 
be coated with jtartjffin ointment or a 
mixture of jtaraffin and vaseUnt 
which are neither dissolved nor acted 
upon by alkaline fluids. The simplest 
way of loosening a glass-stopper 
which cannot bo removed by twisting 
or pulling is to light n kerosene lamp 
put a narrow glass-chimney on it, and 
over this to heat tbe neck of the- flank 
gradually, turning it on its axis, and 
trying from time to time whether the 
stopper is loosened. A bottle may al- 
most always be opened in this manner. 
If the bottle contains volatile inflam- 
mable liquids, the manipulation over 
the lamp may be attended with dan- 
ger. In this case, resort must be had 
to other means, such as knocking the 
stopper against a wooden surface, or 
striking the stopper on all its sides suc- 
cessively with some wooden imple- 
ment. If there is no immediate neces- 
sity for opening the bottle, some liquid 
that will dissolve the cementing ma- 
terial may be poured, by means of a 
dropping-glasa, into the groove be- 
tween the stopper and the mouth of 
the bottle. If the vessel contains 
fluids which are dangorouB if brought 
near tho fire the neck of the vessel 
may be placed in hot water for a couple 
of minutes. There is also a stopper 
extractor, made of wood, with which 
the top of the stopper is held fast, 
while the vessel is forcibly turned on 
its axis. This last contrivance is spe- 
cially recommended for shelf bottles 
containing inflammable substances. 

[To the preceding note taken from 
Dr. Hager's work, we append the fol- 
lowing: 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON EXTRACTCIO 



The fixation of glass-stoppers in the 
necks of bottles may be due to several, 
very different causes. The principal 
ones of these aro the following: 

1. The stopper has been inserted at 
a moment when the neck of the bottle 
had a higher temperature than the 
stopper. In this case, the neck had a 
slightly wider diameter, so that when 
it cooled to the same temperature as 
the stopper, the latter was held with a 
force which may approach that of the 
breaking point of tne glass. 

2. The nature of the liquid contained 
in tbe bottle is such tnat it has at 
tacked the surface of the glass, both 
on the stopper and on the neck, and 
has produced a sort of cement which 
unites them together. 

The cause first mentioned is of the 
most frequent occurrence. Almost 
every case of a fixed stopper, which is 
not due to tho second cause, or to 
some sticky substance accidentally 
confined between stopper and neck, 
h» traceable to it. 

It is annoying to be, as it were, 
pulled up short just at a busy moment, 
when a fresh bottle is to be opened, 
and the stopper refuses to yield. 
Many persons lose patience in such a 
case, get excited, employ either the 
wrong method or improperly apply 
what would have been the correct 
method, and fail in their attempt. 
Tliat is, they generally manage to get 
at the contents of the bottle, but often 
at the sacrifice of the container, and, 
perhaps, some of the contents. 

When an obstinate stopper is en 
countered, it is necessary to use cir- 
cumspection deliberation, and pa- 
tience. Regard mint be had in the 
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the bottle and stopper are substan- 
tially made, so as to bear a moderate 
force, any of the following methods 
may be applied. 

The stopper and neck are flret thor- 
oughly cleaned, so that when the bot- 
tle is opened, no dirt or foreign sub- 
stance may fall into it. It is often 
necessary to insert the point of a pen- 
knife into the groove between the 
upper edge of the neck and stopper, 
to remove adhering cement or wax. 
At all events, as much of this as can be 
reached should be picked out. The 
bottle is now placed upon a solid 
wooden support, firmly grasped with 
one hand about the neck, and the 
thumb of the same hand pressed 
against one corner of the stopper. 
The other corner of the stopper is then 
struck, from the opposite side, a series 
of taps or blows with the wooden han- 
dle of a spatula or knife, until it be- 
comes loosened. The wooden handle 
should contain no metallic parts, as 
these may accidentally come in con- 
tact with the glass stopper and Bhatter 
it. And the blows directed against 
the stopper must be so regulated that 
the thumb is pressed against the oppo- 
site corner at precisely the same mo- 
ment, with about the same amount of 
pressure as the force of the blow 
amounts to. If the stopper has a 
slender neck, blows would be too much 
for it to stand. A series of rapidly 
repeated tape, with Bimultaneousbear- 
ing with the thumb against the other 
edge, will in most cases suffice. 

If this method fails, it is well to try 
whether twisting or wrenching will 
not be able to remove the stopper. 
This may be accomplished either by 
using one of the well-known wooden 
stopper-wrenches, or by improvising 
such an article from any kind of tool 
or contrivance available. The handles 
of a pair of tongs, padded with a 
towel or cloth, will often answer. In 
using this method, some skill and con- 
siderable care are necessary. The bot- 
tle should be firmly grasped near the 
neck, and the wrench having been 
placed over the stopper, a firm but 
steady twisting motion should be used, 
proportionate to what may be judged 
suitable to the strength of the bottle. 
As there is always danger of twisting 
off the neck or upper part of the bot- 
tle, and the hand may be more or less 
seriously cut, it is advisable to wrap a 
towel around the glass where it is to 
bo grasped by the hand. Instead of a 
steady twisting motion, some pei sons 
prefer to use a sudden wrench. If, 
however, the force employed is not 
nicely adjusted to the strength of the 
material, fracture will often result in 
this case. It must be remembered 
that glass will stand but little twisting 
and bending. Hence, if the direction 
of the forces employed in trying to 
twist the stopper and the bottle in op- 
posite directions, ib not in parallel 
planes, there will be an additional risk 
in breaking the bottle or stopper. 

If either of the above methods fail, 
heat may be used. We are still as- 
suming that we have to do with a non- 
ezplosuv, non-infla m mabie, and non- 
corrosive liquid. In such cases, the 
application of heat, when properly 
performed, will almost always be suc- 
cessful. And if it should result in a 
fracture of the neck, no accident can 
result. There are several ways in 
which heat may be applied. We pre- 
fer an ordinary gas burner, giving a 
fish-tail flame, or a horizental burner, 
such as are applied over billiard tables. 
The neck and stopper having pre- 
viously been thoroughly cleaned, the 
neck of the bottle is held up against 
the thin edge of the flame, and rapidly 
rotated, being withdrawn every sec- 
ond or so, until it has become quite 
Care must be taken not to 



heat the stopper. The bottle is now 
set on the table and the stopper at- 
tempted to be removed by hand. If it 
will not start, further heat may bo ap- 
plied, and the operations repeated un- 
til it becomes loose. 

Other methods of applying heat 
will be mentioned further on. 

Sometimes a stopper may be loosen- 
ed by inserting the bottle neck-down 
into water, oil of turpentine, benzin, 
or other liquids, which will gradually 
find their way upwards between the 
neck and the stopper, up to where ac- 
tual contact of tbe glass takes place. 
ThiB method is, however, uncertain, 
and is likely to be of use only when 
there is some substance confined be- 
tween the neck and the stopper which 
is soluble in the liquids mentioned. 

So far, we have assumed that we 
have to do with harmless liquids. It 
is, however, quite as common, if not 
more so, that the contents of such a 
hermetically sealed bottle are either 
highly volatile, or inflammable, or cor- 
rosive. 

If the liquid is corrosive or caustic, 
great caro must bo exercised in apply- 
ing any method requiring force. If a 
bottle of acid (for instance, one of the 
usual five-pint bottles of nitric acid) is 
to be opened, and tbe stopper is found 
to be obstinate, it is always best to 
make provisions against damage that 
might result from a breaking of the 
bottle. An experienced person will at 
once know, from the resistance some 
particular stopper offers, or from the 
apparent flimsiuess or thinness of the 
glass of the bottle, that there may be 
some risk in such a case. He will, 
therefore, put the bottle in a place 
where it may do no harm should it 
break. We have ourselves experi- 
enced and been present at several ac- 
cidents of this kind, and when we 
have to handle a doubtfid bottle, place 
it on a thick sheet of rubber laid on 
tbe bottom of a flat-bottomed stone- 
jar of suitable capacity. We have 
several times had cause to congratulate 
ourselves at having done this. 

Even when it is supposed unneces- 
sary to adopt the precaution just men- 
tioned, it is always advisable to wrap 
a towel around the whole bottle and 
the neck, and also to throw one fold of 
the towel over the stopper, before tap- 
ping or twisting the latter. Some- 
times there is sufficient pressure of the 
confined air or gas to project some of 
the liquid in the form of spray or 
drops, and this may be thrown into the 
face or eyes of the operator. The 
towel will prevent such an accident. 

This precaution is particularly ne- 
cessary when opening bottles contain- 
ing stronger water of ammonia. 

If the liquid is caustic and strongly 
alkaline, and the stopper has once be- 
come fastened, it will generally be 
found impossible to remove it, as the 
glass of stopper and neck has been 
chemically cemented together. There 
is no other way but to break off the 
neck. Here it is also safest to place 
the bottle in a suitably sized stone- jar, 
and then to knock oft the neck by a 
Bmart blow with a hammer. A string 
having been previously tied around 
the neck, and the end of the string be- 
ing held in the hand, the broken-off 
portion can at once be removed. 

If the liquid is volatile and inflam- 
mable, the safest plan iB, under all cir- 
cumstances, to loosen the stopper by 
tapping, a towel being wrapped around 
the bottle and a fold of it being 
thrown over the stopper. Bottles of 
this kind must be manipulated at a 
distance from lights or fires. It should 
not be forgotten that inflammable va- 
pors, when ejected under pressure, 
may be ignited from a comparatively 
flame. 
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Hence, particular care 
should be taken at night time in open- 
ing bottles containing ether and the 
like. Accidents have happ 
only through vapor, under 
being ejected against a ' 



but also from the whole contents be- 
ing spilled through fracture of the bot- 
tle, so as to produce an explosive mix- 
of vapor and air. 

Sometimes the confined vapors are 
under a great pressure, dangerous to 
the operator. When nitrite of amyl 
had been introduced for a short time, 
one of us was in the habit of receiv- 
ing supplies of thiB liquid in glass- 
stoppered pound bottles. Several of 
these lxad been opened without trouble, 
until one was encountered which ob- 
stinately refused to part with its stop- 
per for some time. It was treated in 
tho usual manner, by tapping the 
stopper, but no towel was thrown over 
it. Attention being for a moment di- 
rected elsewhere, while the tapping 
was mechanically continued, the stop- 
per was suddenly loosened and pro- 
jected with such torce against the ceil- 
ing that it made a deep dent against 
it. A great volume of vapor was 
thrown out at the same time, seriously 
affecting the writer for a short time. 
But this was not all : in its flight to- 
wards the ceiling the 
grazed his forehead, ci 
into it. Had the stopper 
face fairly, its force was sufficient to 
have done most serious injury. 

When it is desired to heat the necks 
of bottles containing inflammable 
liquids, and an open flame is therefore 
inadmissible, hot water or friction 
may be used. The bottle should flret 
be properly cooled, so that there may 
be as much difference as possible be- 
tween the size of neck when cold and 
when hot. A thin rag. or the end of a 
towel is then wrapped around the 
neck and very hot water allowed to 
drain over it, care being taken that 
none of it touches the stopper. The 
latter should be frequently tried, and 
removed as soon as it is loose. The 
neck may also be heated by friction 
with a string passed several times 
about the neck. This may be prefer- 
able when it iB feared that the hot 
water may cause a fracture of the bot- 
tle, and it is undesirable to have water 
mix with the contents. 

When a fixed stopper has been 
loosened and removed, it should not 
be re-inserted into the neck of the bot- 
tle until this has become entirely cold 
again. Whenever admissible, the stop- 
— should bo coated with a very thin 

1 of paraffin or vaseline. 
Unfortunately, there are certain 
shapes of glass stoppers which are 
very liable to break when manipulated, 
or such as do not offer a sufficient hold 
to permit being firmly grasped . As an 
example of the former, may be men- 
tioned the wide-mouthed glass-stop- 
pered bottles in which Schering's or 
baame's chloral hydrate is put up ; and 
as an example of the latter, the pound 
bottles in which iodine is usually sold. 

Neither of these, when stuck fast, 
can be loosened by tapping, without 
risk of breaking the stopper. They 
must be loosened by heat. Round or 
so-called mushroom stoppers can be 
loosened either by tapping or by heat 
only, as their shape does not admit the 
use of a wrench. If tapping with the 
wooden handle of a spatula iB used, it 
is necessary to direct the blows from 
below upwards, an upward pressure 
with the finger or thumb being at the 
same time applied at the opposite part 
of the stopper. 

Bottles containing Bromine often 
give much annoyance. It is unsafe, 
under all circumstances, to attempt the 
removal of fixed stoppers in large bro- 
mine bottles, except with proper pre- 
cautions. Provision must be made 
that the current of bromine vapor, 
after the bottle is opened, do not pass 
over the operator, but away from him, 
" be placed into a 
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jar containing enough water to reach 
above the level of the within-contained 
bromine. Should the bottle break 
during the effort made to extract the 
stopper, the bromine will be covered 
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by a layer of water. Very serious, 
and even fatal, accidents nave happen- 
ed through failure, on the part of the 
operator, of observing Buch precau- 
tions. A bottle of dilute water of am- 
monia should also be within his reach, 
in case of his inhaling any of the 
vapor. The small bottles (1 oz.) of 
bromine often give more trouble than 
the large ones. After the cement has 
been removed from the neck, and the 
bottle has been freed from the label 
and thoroughly cleaned and washed, 
tapping the s-.ooper may be attempted 
if it will not become loose without 
force. Frequently it will be found to 
be permanently fixed. The most sim- 
ple way then will be to place the bottle 
in a mortar, fill the latter with water, 
and break the bottle with a pestle. 
The water being then nearly all poured 
off, the remainder may be poured into 
a separating funnel, or into a glass- 
stoppered burette, and the bromine 
drawn off for use. 

A great deal more may be said or 
written about this subject. For the 
sake of the younger members of the 
profession we will append a few gen- 
eral rules which the experienced may 
often neglect without harm, but the- 
observance of which will probably 
save many from injury. 

1. AlwayB assume that the liquid 
confined in the bottle may do harm if 
suddenly released. 

8. If you do not know for certain 
that the contents are non-inBammable, 
treat the bottle as if the contents were 
inflammable. And in this case always 
have a sufficient quantity of icater 
ready at hand to put out an incipient 
fire. 

8. If the liquid is of an acid, alkaline, 
corrosive, or irritating na tun-, handle 
the bottle so that no damage can ac- 
crue to your person or the surround- 
ings from a fracture of the bottle. 
Rather make the arrangements so 
that the contents may be saved. 
Have at hand proper antidotes when 
handling highlv irritating r 



Australian Opium. 

The duty of 80s. per pound avoirdu- 
pois which is levied on all opium im- 
ported into Victoria tends to encourage 
the cultivation of the opium poppy, 
which was introduced into the colony 
many years ago, by Mr. Bosisto. In 
1870, Mr. Bosisto published the results 
of his experimental opium farming, 
and Bince that time the experiments 
have gradually extended so that now 
it may fairly bo said that opium farm- 
; is established, and the production 
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appear, and that other colonies will 
follow Victoria s example in produc- 
ing what drugs they can.— After Chem. 
and Drugg- 



ing i 

of opium increasing. The poppy cul- 
tivated in Victoria is the white-flow- 
ered Pnpatvr aomniferum, var. gla- 
brum. It grows exceedingly well, 
generally to a height of eight feet, 
and the capsules are of good size, 
about three inches being the extreme 
diameter. Samples of the capsules, 
in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
at present being held in London, are 
shown in the Victoria court. Three 
balls of the opium obtained from the 
poppy are also exhibited. The opium 
is of firm consistence, somewhat tena- 
cious, and being quite free from in- 
soluble matter, it is devoid of the 
granular appearance of Turkey opium. 
It is also somewhat lighter in color, 
and, when dried and powdered, is 
similar in color to powdered jalap. 
The odor of the drug is similar to that 
of the best samples of Turkey opium. 
It contains 18 per cent of moisture, 
and from the powder 11.5 per cent of 
morphia were obtained, so that it 
contains in the moist state 10 per cent 
of the alkaloid. If Victoria can pro- 
duce an article so good as this, it is a 
pity that she should throw away a 
single sovereign on the imported ar- 
ticle. It is hoped that ere long the 
need for the import duty will dis- 



IMPBOVEMENT IN BICHRO- 
MATE BATTERIES. 

TT7hem air is prevented from having 
f T access to the solution of chro- 
mic acid or bichromate of potassium 
in the Bunsen battery, it soon becomes 
inoperative or exhausted. To prevent 
this, E. M. Reiniger, of Ertangen, 
(Germ, pat, No. 35,487), proposes to 
employ hollow zinc electrodes, and to 
connect them with any kind of blow- 
ing apparatus or hand bellows, by 
means of which a current of air may 
be passed into the solution when re- 



The Active Constituent of Senna. 

R Stockmanx has re-examined the 
constitution of cathartic acid, the ac- 
tive principle of senna leaves, which 
Kubly reported to contain both nitro- 
gen and sulphur. Stockmann finds 
that these last-named elements are not 
present, and that Kubly s results were 
due to an impurity contained in the 
substance examined by him. 

The author confirms the statement 
that cathartic acid is the only active 
principle of senna. — Arch. f. exp. 
Pathol, 19. 117. 




Hew Morphine ; 

Dr. J. Donath announces (in Joum. 
f. prakt. Chem., 1886, 564) that he has 
discovered two new characteristic re- 
actions of morphine. One of these is 
based on Tnttersalls 
means of sulphuric acid and i 
of potassium. 

Finely powdered morphine (about 1 
milligramme) is intimately triturated 
in a porcelain capsule with 8 drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a small 
fragment of arseniate of potassium 
added, and again triturated. If the 
capsule be now heated by rotating it 
over a flame, until acid vapors begin 
to be given off, a handsome blutnh- 
violet color is produced w hieh becomes 
dark browni»h-red on further heating. 
On cautiously diluting with water, a 
reddish tint is produced, which be- 
comes green by further addition of 
water. If the fluid is poured into a 
test-tube, chloroform added, and the 
mixture agitated, the chloroform ac- 
quires a magnificent riolet tint. 

Ether is likewise colored reddish- 
violet, while the layer of liquid below 
it is brown. 

The second reaction is obtained with 
sulphuric acid and potassium chlorate, 
ana resembles the ferric chloride reac- 
tion (Vitali has employed the before- 
named reagents, but in a different 
manner). 

A little morphine is triturated with 
about 8 drops of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and 1 drop of a cold solu- 
tion of 1 part of potassium chlorate in 
50 parte of concentrated sulphuric acid 
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is added. The mixture then acquires 
a fine grana-qreen color, which lost* a 
long while. At the margin of the 
liquid, a faint rone-redjtmt ib notice- 
able. 

The author discovered those reac- 
tions while searching for some means 
of distinguishing between morphine 
and dehydromorphine, one of the pro- 
ducts of the decomposition of mor- 
phine. For this purpose, the above 
two reactions are exceedingly distinc- 
tive. It remains to be seen, however 
whether any other natural alkaloids 
will give similar results with the re- 



The Cocaine Habit 

From a paper by Dr. A. Erlenmeyer 
director of the Asylum for Nervous 
Diseases in Hendorf on the Rhine 
published in the Deutsche Medicinal 
Zeitung (No. 44, of 1886), we translate 
the following abstract, after the 
Fharm. Zeit. 

" The cocaine habit has been added 
to the alcohol and morphine habit* a*a 
worthy third scourge of humanity 
Like the former, it afflicts every one 
who yields to it, with the most serious 
damages to body, mind, and morality. 

'•At present, we are only at the 
threshold of the development of this 
most recent morbid craze. But when 

1 consider that the morphine habit re- 
quired nearly ten years for its full de- 
velopment while the cocaine habit 
has become firmly established after a 
single year subsequent to the discov- 
ery of the properties of cocaine, I have 
no doubt that we have here an enemy 
of tremendous power, which must be 
fought with knowledge, circumspec- 
tion, and energy." 

The author has collected observa- 
tions upon 13 patients: 5 physicians, 

2 wives of physicians, 3 army officers, 
1 author, 1 landed proprietor, 1 official. 
The cocaine habit appeared in two 
forms. In one series of eases, only 
cocaine was taken , in the other, coca- 
ine was combined with morphine. 
In every one of these cases, the use of 
cocaine could be traced back to the 
previous use of morphine, and the 
suggestion of its employment was de- 
rived from lay papers.' 

The disease is developed in a very 
simple manner. The morphine eater 
either trios to cure himself with coca- 
ine or is treated with it by some phy- 
sician. In almost every case the plan 
fails. If the attempt to substitute the 
cocaine for the morphine succeeds, the 

Ktient has got rid of the morphine 
bit but he has become a slave to 
cocaine. And if it does not succeed, 
ho may require perhaps a somewhat 
smaller dose of morphine, but will 
have to use cocaine in addition. 

When the cocaine habit becomes de- 
veloped, it exerts a rapidly destructive 
influence upon mind an body. 

Cocaine, like morphine, is usually 
taken hypodermically. Wherever it 
is injected, hard nodes, of the size of 
hazel-nuts, are formed in the cellular 
and these nodes persist for 



Cocaine causes disturbances of respi- 
ration ; it also causes excessive perspi- 
ration and fainting spells. For this 
reason, persons addicted to cocaine 
should never be anaesthetized with 
chloroform. 

With larger doses, a rapid falling 
away of the bodily weight is notice- 
able, amounting sometimes to 80 to 
30 per cent in a few wee'is. At the 
same time, it does not appear in such 
cases that they suffer from loss of 
apiietite. 

The whole appearance of a person 
addicted to cocaine is much worse 
than that of a slave to morphine. 

• In th« rum of th» phv.jr nn«. and ptaj«fci»n«' 
wi*r», II U mnr* llkclj- that thr «imc«.iloa ana* 
from »rtlch-» conU,l»«i id Hie jirofetstoiuJ 
E». A*. Dr. 
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The author mentions act further 
symptoms, more of a psychical charac- 
ter, the following : sleeplessness, men- 
tal derangement (of various degrees 
and kinds), gradual loss of memory, 
abnormal prolixity in conversation, 
correspondence, etc. 

According to the author, alcohol used 
in excess is the only other Bubstanco 
that can produce as deep a destruction 
as cocaine. 



Kola and Kola Paste. 

For some time past, an article has 
appeared on the market, under the 
name Kola Paste, which promises to 
be useful as a source of caffeine, or. at 
least, to serve as a substitute for other 
substances containing caffeine. 

Thomas Christy, in his " New Com- 
mercial Plants and Drugs " (No. 8, p. 
6>, was the first to draw attontion to 
this paste. He says: 

"I now have to record one of the 
most important discoveries that has 
yot been made with the nut of Stercu- 
lia acuminata, i. e., that these nuts 
can be prepared by a special process, 
and made into a paste that could not 
be distinguised from fine cocoa paste 
(made from Tlteobroma Cacao). This 
paste has been tested in this country 
[England] in many ways, and the re- 
sults are worth mentioning." (See 
Amkk Drugg., 1883, 133).* 

Wo have been favored by Messrs. 
Lloyd Brothers, of Cincinnati, with a 
sample of the paste, such as it has 
been supplied to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and to the Surgeon General 
of the Navy. It is not known how it is 
prepared, but it is stated by the agents 
to be a perfectly pure article, without 
any admixture, and believed to be 
" only a product of fermentation." 

The physiological effects attributed 
to the drug at its habitat are similar 
to those ascribed to cocoa : "Its use 
is said to enable the natives of the 
west coast to endure prolonged exer- 
tion upon a mere modicum of food, 
while the whites living among them 
believe they escape the deleterious in- 
fluence of the climate by chewing a 
small quantity before their meals. 
The negroes themselves consider it a 
sure prophylactic against dysentery. 
Among tne men on the estates and in 
the garrison towns of west African 
settlements, Kola has the apparently 
well-founded reputation of dissipating 
the effects of an alcoholic debauch. 
From what is now known of its thera- 
peutic properties, it is undoubtedly 
true that it does overcome the stupe- 
faction and confusion of intellect 
which follows drunkenness. It is even 
maintained that it destroys the appe- 
tite for alcoholic drinks, and that after 
the use of the Kola cure a drunkard 
cannot return to his cups for some 
days without being nauseated. Fi- 
nally, the natives believe it to possess 
aphrodisiac powers." + The esteem 
(almost veneration) in which these 
tribes held it attracted the attention 
of the naval surgeons, and they em- 
ployed it in chronic diarrhreas of hot 
climates with buccoss; also in cardiac 
affections and in the cachexia?. Thus 
it evidently came to the attention of 
the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Navy, who supplied it to sev- 
eral medical officers, and the subse- 
quent reports of these gentlemen are 
of such a nature as to direct the care- 
ful attention of American physicians 
to Kola paste. 

According to Medical Director Gi- 
hon and Medical Inspector Hudson, of 
the U. S. Navy, the drug appears to 
be serviceable in certain forms of 
nervous affections accompanied with 
pajnful headache. Dr. Hudson ad- 
ministered it like chocolate, from 7 to 
10 Gm. (105 to 150 grains) of the paste 

* On Kola Nut. see our articles publlalied in Naw 
w"cha™''llu1«rat«| A " Uhv '*° " "**• 5 - botl1 °* 
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being grated finely, and boiled in a 
toacupful of milk, with subsequent 
addition of sugar. It was generally 
given only once a day. 

Messrs. Lloyd Brothers give the fol- 
lowing directions : 

Directions tor Usk.— Mix the pre- 
pared Kola paste with sugar, if not 
sweet enough, then add milk or water, 
boil, and stir well. This produces "a 
rather pleasant beverage," which 
should be drank hot, like chocolate, 
stirring well before administration. 
Take twice a day. once about two 
hours after breakfast, and again in 
the middle of the afternoon. 

Dose. — From one to four drachms at 
a dose is an average, although circum- 
stances may demand an increase or a 
decrease of the amount. 

Kola has already been used, in an 
experimental way, as a source of caf- 
feine, and it is expected that its culti- 
vation and export will form an impor- 
tant object of African settlers in the 
future. The shrub is already widely 
listributed in other countries, aa will 
be seen from statements to be given 
below. 

In view of the interest attaching to 
the subject of kola, we append por- 
tions of an abstract of a report made by 
Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen, whicn 
has appeared in the Pharm. Jour. 

"Among the vegetable products of 
the African soil, there are perhaps none 
more interesting and valuable I 
those which under the variou 
of 'kola,' 'gourou,' 'ombene,' 
' mangue,' and ' kokkorokou,' are used 
as articles of consumption throughout 
tropical and equatorial Africa, as 
equivalent to tea, coffee, mate, and 
cocoa. Used under the form of seeds, 
probably from time immemorial, by 
the native tribes, these products are of 
varying botanic origin, and their his- 
tory has been up to the present time 
imperfectly known; but the authors 
have been able to avail themselves of 
the observations of some recent trav- 
ellers to clear up some obscure points. 

"The products which are included 
by the authors under the name ' kola ' 
(the various synonyms quoted being 
special to particular countriei), consist 
of seeds, yielded by two families of 
plants ana differing very much in ap- 
4>earance. The kind most widely dis- 
tributed, the true kola, which by some 
of the natives is called the 'female 
kola, 'comes from the Sterculiaceat; an- 
other variety, called by the authors 
' false kola,' is known among the ne- 
groes as simply 'kola,' or 'male kola.' 
Before the author's researches, only the 
' true ' or ' female ' kola was known,and 
it had been ascertained to be yielded by 
the Sterculia acuminata P. de Beauv. 
(Cola acuminata R, Br.). To this, 
Messrs. Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen 
are able now to add information con- 
cerning the ' male ' kola, hitherto un- 
known, and to give reasons for be- 
lieving that various other species of 
Sterculia. besides S. acuminata, yield 
kola seeds. 

" Dealing first with ' female ' kola, the 
authors describe at length Sterculia 
acuminata from specimens, the de- 
scription agreeing with Oliver's de- 
scription of Var. a (' FI. Trop. Af.,' i., 
220). According to the beet informa- 
tion, the tree— which is from thirty to 
sixty feet high, and in general as- 
pect resembles the chestnut — grows 
wild upon the western coast of Africa, 
comprised between Sierra Leone and 
the Congo, or Lower Guinea, reaching 
into the interior about five or six hun- 
dred miles, where it appears to follow 
the limits of the palm. Upon the east- 
ern coast it appears to be unknown in 
places where it nas not been introduced 
by the English. Dr. Schweinfurth, 
speaking of the country of Nyain 
nyams, near lake Nvanza, says that 
among the imposing forms of vegeta- 
tion a Sterculia of the kola kind pre- 
dominates, and is called locally ' kok- 
korokou.' In the country of the ] 



boutous. too (24" E long., 3° N. lat.), 
upon asking for kola he was supplied 
with the fruit in its rose-colored en- 
velope ; but the only information he 
could obtain there concerning it was, 
that the nuta were found in the coun- 
try in the wild state, and were called 
nangone by the natives, who chewed 
shcesof it whilst smoking. Karsteu, in 
his Flora of Columbia, describes the 
plant as growing wild in the moist hot 
woods near the southern coast of Ve- 
nezuela, but the authors believe 
that it was probably introduced there 
about the same time it was introduced 
into Martinique, and that it was sown 
by African negroes, who brought it 
into those countries in the same man- 
ner as they are known to have intro- 
duced & cordifolia. for the sake of its 
delicious fruit. It has also Deen intro- 
duced successfully by the English into 
the East Indies, the Seychelles, Cey- 
lon, Demerara, Dominica, Mauritius, 
Sydney and Zanzibar, and by the 
French recently at Guadeloupe, Cay- 
enne. Cochin China, and the Gaboon. 
In all those stations the kola tree flour- 
ishes best in moist lands at the sea level, 
or a little above. At Sierra Leone 
some fine trees are found at an eleva- 
tion of 200 or 300 metere, but not 
higher than that. 

The kola tree commences to yield a 
crop about its fourth or fifth year, but 
it is not until about its tenth year that 
it is in full bearing. A single tree will 
then yield an average of 120 pounds 



"The collection is conducted with 
groat care and is made by women. 
The seeds are removed from the husk 
and freed from the episperm. In order 
to maintain their value among ne- 
groes, it is necessary to keep them in a 
fit state and in good, condition. They 
are, therefore, carefully picked over, 
all damaged and worm-eaten seeds be- 
ing removed, and the sound seeds are 
then placed in large baskets, made of 
bark and lined with ' bal ' leaves 
(Sterculia acuminata, or S. hetero- 
phylla Beauv. tj* the seeds are heaped 
up and then covered over with more 
' bal ' leaves which, by their thickness, 
resistance and dimensions, contribute 
not a little to the preservation of the 
seeds by keeping them from contact 
with dry air. Packed in this manner, 
the seeds can be transported considera- 
ble distances, remaining free from 
mould for about a month, during 
which time it is not necessary to sub- 
mit them to any treatment in order to 
preserve them fresh beyond keeping 
the ' bal ' leaves moist. But if it be de- 
sired to keep them beyond that time, 
the operations of picking and repack- 
ing have to be repeated about every 
thirty days; the seeds being washed 
in fresh water and fresh ' bal 1 leaves 
placed in the baskets. The baskets 
usually contain about three cwts. of 
It is in this condition that 
' is sent into Gambia and Goree, 
where the principal dealings in the 
seeds are carried on. In Gambia they 
are sold in the fresh state to merchants 
travelling with caravans into the inte- 
rior, who dry them in the sun and re- 
duce them to a fine powder, which is 
used, mixed with milk and honey, by 
the tribes of the interior to make a 
very agreeable, stimulating, and nour- 
ishing beverage. It most frequently 
arrives at Sokota and Kouka, in the 
Soudan, and Timbuctoo, whero large 
sales of the seeds are made, in the 
fresh condition ; from the Soudan 
markets it is carried by caravans to 
Tripoli, and from Timbuctoo into Mo- 
rocco. As might be expected, the 
value of the kola increases as it makes 
its way into the interior of Africa, and 
the authors state that some of the 
tribes furthest removed from the sea 
pay for the dry powder with an equal 
weight of gold dust. Kola plays an 

• Thelc*»e* received In England wrapped around 
• appear to belong lo torn* Wpterocarpua 
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important part in the social life of 
many of the African trilies. An inter- 
channe of white kola between two 
chiefs is indicative of friendship and 
peace, while the sending of red kola is 
an act of defiance. An offer of mar- 
riage is accompanied by a present of 
white kola for the mother of the lady ; 
the return of white kola is equiva- 
lent to acceptance of the Buit, whilst 
red means rejection. The absence of 
a supply of kola from among the mar- 
riage presents would endanger the 
whole arrangement. All the oaths are 
administered in the presence of kola 
seeds ; the negro stretches out his hand 
over them whilst he swears, and eats 
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tthe male kola 'or 'bit- 
ter kola' as before stated, nothing 
definite was known, and as recently as 
the year it was referred erro- 
neously to a species of Sterculia. In 
the Flora of Tropical Africa, Oliver 
says : ' The bitter kola of Fernando- 
Po is the product of trees belonging to 
the Guttiferse. The authors were led 
by this remark to attempt to obtain 
from various parts of the eastern 
coast specimens of the plant yielding 
" bitter kola," and although the flowers 
did not reach them, they received 
specimens of the branches, leaves, and 
fruits, together with a sufficient quan- 
tity of seeds to allow of a complete an- 
alysis being made. All the specimens 
received from various places corre- 

rnd in their characters, and showed 
t the bitter kola is the product of a 
single Guttiferous species, and not of 
several. From the material at their 
disposal the authors refer it to a new 
species, Garcinia Kola Heckel.' 

" In its known characters, the plant 
would appear to be closely allied to 
Qarcinia Morelta, which, however, is 
essentially an Asiatic species." 

On Njimo Wood. 

Last year a considerable quant ity of 
wood was imported into Germany 
from the country beyond the Came- 
rooiiB, under the name " njimo wood," 
with the statement that it had diges- 
tive properties similar to pepsin. It 
occurred in pieces of stem wood, 
sparsely covered with bark, and in 
thick sections of a cylindrical root 
uniformly covered with bark. The in- 
ner parts* of the root pieces, as well as 
the wood itself, were of a beautiful 
yellow color, in some places intensi- 
fied to reddish. Seen through a lens 
the stem wood and root seemed perme- 
ated with numberless round pores, 
containing a yellow resin that was 
colored brown by soda solution. The 
(easily reduced to a coarse 



powder with a rasp, and had a pecu- 
liar and agreeable odor, resembling 
musk. 

Nothing was known as to ite botani- 
cal origin. With a view to test its 
alleged digestive properties, Dr. 
Schuiz prepared an aqueous extract 
by digestion in 10 parts of water on a 
water-bath, and another with cold 
water; both, however, proved incapa- 
ble, either with or without the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, of exercising 
any digestive effect upon albumen 
(Pnarm. Zeit., June 12th, p. 350). An 
alcoholic tincture of the wood proved 
equally powerless, and a resinous ex- 
tract obtained by its evaporation when 
injected subcutaneously into a frog 
produced no special effect. The ex- 
tract, like the wood when chewed, had 
a strong, pure, bitter taste, and the 
peculiar Bmell of the wood. The alco- 
holic tincture differed from the aque- 
ous preparation in presenting a re- 
markably beautiful fluorescence. In 
transmitted light the tincture was of a 
beautiful yellow color, but in reflected 
light it presented a sheeny green with 
the peculiar velvety tone ot uranium 
glass. A more concentrated tincture, 
made with absolute alcohol, was of a 
beautiful dark-red yellow color with 



The alcoholic 
tincture gave no alkaloidal reaction 
with potassium iodo-iodide solution.- 
Pharm. Journ,, June 26th. 



Kaolin as an Excipient for Oxidizing 

Somk time ago, Mr. Martindale rec- 
ommended, as the most suitable excip- 
ient for permanganate of potussium 
and other oxidizing substances, the 
following mixture: 

Vaseline 8 parts. 

Paraffin 1 part. 

Kaolin 8 parts. 

Three grains of this mixture were 
directed to be used for every pill con- 
taining 2 grains of the permanganate. 
As a further precaution, these pills are 
to be coated with a solution of sanda- 
rac in absolute alcohol. 

Recently Mr. Geo. Smith, F.C.S., ex- 
amined a number of these pills which 
had been made some 17 months before, 
and it was found that if they were 
reduced to powder, with the coating, 
and the permanganate estimated, the 
result showed an amount of reduction 
equivalent to 70 per cent. If the san- 




which he has used in his own experi- 
ments was prepared from 

White Vaseline. 3 parts. 

Best White Paraffin 1 part. 

Wanlicd Kaolin 3 parts. 

—After Pharm, Journ., May 15th. 

[Note of Ed. Amer. Drvgg.— It seems 
to us that the resistance to oxidation, 
in the ingredients above mentioned! 
could be greatly increased by treating 
them, previously, with a sufficient 
quantity of permanganate of potas- 
sium until this salt is no longer af- 
fected. The vaseline and paraffin 
might be melted together in a flask 
containing boiling distilled water. 
Btrongly acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, and enough permanganate might 
then be added, in small portions at a 
time, until, after protracted boiling, 
the tint of the liquid remained unal- 
tered. The watery liquid could then 
be poured off, and the remaining mix- 
ture washed with pure distilled water 
until till trace of acid was removed. 
The kaolin could be easily purified 
separately, in the same manner. Fi- 
nally, the three ingredients, thus freed 
from most or all impurities exercising 
a reducing action might be mixed to- 
gether and kept, in a securely covered 
" for use.] 
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darac coating was previously scraped 
off, the reduction amounted to only 47 
per cent. Therefore, the sandarac coat- 
ing brought into intimate contact with 
the permanganate caused a loss of 23s. 
It was therefore considered desirable to 
pursue the investigation further on a 
pill-mass per se mane according to the 
above formula. The best white vase- 
line and washed kaolin were used in 
preparing the excipient, and the pills 
were allowed to remain about nine 
months before being examined. The 
pills were found to contain 77.82 per 
cent of unreduced permanganate, 
which is regarded by Mr. Smith as a 
proof that Mr. Martindalea excipient 
practically answers the purpose, pro- 
vided only the minimum amount of 
excipient m taken. 

The author has also examined the 
applicability of the excipient to pills 
containing gold or silver salts, and he 
pronounces it as perfect, at least so far 
as nitrate of silver is concerned. In 
the case of chloride of gold and chlo- 
ride of gold and sodium it was not 
satisfactory. 

The author thinks that the excipient 
can probably be improved by raising 
the purity of the ingredients. Thai 



A CONTINUOUS 



IN order to avoid the great loss of 
time involved in emptying and 
recharging the ordinary filter-presHes. 
E. Wagner, of Freiburg, Baden, has 
designed a circular filter-press, which 
can work continuously. 

Two cylinders, a and 6. are placed 
within each other. They are provided 
with longitudinal frrooves.au a covered 
with filtering cloth of suitable 
strength. For this purpose, the inner 
cylinder may be taken out. The two 
cylinders are kept in thoir position by 
a common cover d, in such a manner 
that a circular space remains empty 
between the two cylinders. The inner 
cylinder b is closed at its other end by 
the cover e, and the external cylinder 
by the funnel-shaped expansion /, pro- 
vided with a compression vent g. The 
covers d and e, and the funnel / at the 
same time serve to hold in place the 
the edges of the filter cloths. 

The magma which is to be pressed it 
forced into the space between the cyl- 
inders, through the joint h. In pass- 
ing down it yields up its liquid, by con- 
tinuous pressure, and the liquid passes 
into the grooves behind the cloth, and 
from there through the openings m, 
both in the outer and inner cylinder. 

That which comes directly from the 
outer cylinder passes at once into the 
circular reservoir / ,• the contents of the 
inner cylinder find their way there 
through the tube i.—Dingl. Polyt. 
Journ., 260, 317. 

Oleum Hyoscyaml. 

As a supplement to the note on olea 
cocta, and particularly oleum hyoscy- 
ami, contained on page 107 of our June 
number, we take the following from 
the Pharm. Zeit. (No. 28). 

" An oleum hyoscyami of a hand- 
some green color may be obtained by 
heating the oil with the herb in bras* 
{not copper) vessels. As this oil is only 
used externally, and copper i» often 
used externally for various purposes 
by physicians, the small percentage 
of copper in the oil will not be objec- 
tionable." 

Note.— As the formula given in our 
June number produces a handsome 
product, without having recourse to a 
subterfuge, the propriety of which, is 
more than doubtful, we cannot indorse 
the above proposition. Rather accus- 
tom the public and the prescriber 
gradually to a less handsomely tinted 
product than put in their hands a 
•' make-believe"'- E». Am. Dr. 
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Carl Wilhelm Scheele. 

[Born at 8tralnund, December 19th (or 
(HI.?). 1742. Died at Hoping, May JUt, 
1786.] 

The centenary of the death of this 
pioneer on th«* field of chemical re- 
search has been worthily commemo- 
rated by a memorial paper from the 
pen of Prof. F. A. Fluckiger, in the 
Archiv der Phamiaeie. The memorial 
is accompanied by a lithographed 
portrait of Scheele, derived from a 
woodcut accompanying his biography 
ublished some twelve years ago in the 
_wedish " Familjeiournal." • Every 
existing portrait of Scheele, with the 
exception of perhaps one, has been 
ascertained to have been sketched 
after his death, from memory. The 
exception is a portrait painted upon 
ivory, at present in the possession of 
a Berlin painter, Mr. Briiggemarin. It 
represents him as a young man. but 
tho features differ somewhat from 
those shown in the accompanying por- 
trait. The search after an authentic 
portrait of Scheele has become an im- 
portant matter, as it is to be used in 
modelling his features for a statue to 
be erectea in Stockholm. 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele was born on 
December 19th (perhaps 9th), 1742, at 
Strolsund, being the seventh child of 
Johann Christian Scheele. grain 
dealer and brewer, and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Marga- 
retha Eleonore Warnekros. His 
father was not successful in his 
buniness undertakings, and Carl 
Wilhelm, therefore, did not enjoy 
superior advantages of education. 
After having passed through a 
private school, and having been 
taught by professional friends of 
his parentB the art of deciphering 
or reading prescriptions and the 
meaning of chemical and phar- 
maceutical signs, a friend of the 
family, Bauch, apothecary at 
Gothenburg, took him as appren- 
tice (1757). He was Boon relieved 
from purely mechanical work and 
transferred to the laboratory, 
where he exhibited great zeal and 
diligence, not being satisfied with 
the routine work itself, but medi- 
tating and speculating on the 
theory of the processes. At this 
time ne read the works of Le- 
mery. Neumann, Kunckel. and 
Stah'l, the latter of whom had 
been the principal champion of 
the phlogiston theory. Though 
his writings, at that time, were 
no longer new, they must have 
exerted a great influence upon Scheele 
as would: appear from theoretical 
speculations of the latter which 
are mostly based on those of Stahl. 
It is reported that Scheele ex- 
perimented much during tho night ; 
even a reprimand which was one-' 
administered to him on account ol 
an explosion was unable to cool 
off his ardor. After his apprentice 
ship of six years was completed, 
ho remained two further years with 
his preceptor, and in 1765 took sei- 
vice under C. M. Kjellstromj apoth 
ecary at Malmo, a progressive and 
well-informed man. Here he made 
the acquaintance of the learned A. J. 
Retzius (1742-1821), who was then 
"docenf at the University of Lund, 
and subsequently became profeesor of 
natural history and economy, later 
also of chemistrv at Stockholm. After 
having revisited his native city Stial 
sunil. ne accepted an engagement with 
Stahrenberg, apothecary (at the sign 
of "The Raven "), at Stockholm. This 
was either in 1767, or '68. or "69. Be - 
ing now in the capital, it was more 
easy for Scheele to make suitable a< 
quaintanees. Though his time wa- 
much taken up with his duties at th 



prescription counter, he nevertheless 
found leisure for study. It was at this 
period that he discovered tartaric acid. 
He also studied, in conjunction with 
his friend Retzius, the relation of 
quicklime towards calcium carbonate. 
On August 17th, 1768, his paper en- 
titled ''Chemical Results on Sal Aceto- 
sella?" was read in the academy, but 
it was put aside on November 9th, 
after Bergman had declared that it 
contained nothing new. 

While in Stockholm, Scheele made 
the acquaintance of a number of learn- 
ed men, among them Abraham Back, 
an intimate friend of Linne, president 
of the medical college, and physician 
to the king; Peter Jonas Bergius. au- 
thor of an excellent materia medica ; 
Bengt Bergius, the learned historian ; 
Carl Friedreich von Schultzenheim, 
celebrated surgeon, and director-gen- 
eral of hospitals; and many others. 

In the fall of 1770, Scheele accepted 
the direction of the laboratory of the 
great pharmacy of Locke, at Upsala, 
and here he soon had the good fortune 
to acquire the friendship of Thorbjon 
Bergman, who had been appointed in 
1767, rather unexpectedly, professor of 
chemistry, for which position he was 
eminently fitted by a most thorough 
preliminary training, which even coui- 




* Prof FIQcktcvr hu farored us with *p**ri. 
of Hits lithograph, and we hare caused it t" 
" for our Journal. 



Carl W;Uirlm Srhrelf-. 

Locke, whose laboratory supplied 
chemicals to Bergman, had noticed that 
saltpetre, when cautiously melted so 
as not to acquire an alkaline reaction, 
and then treated with acetic acid, gave 
out red vupors. Neither Bergman, 
nor his assistant Gahn could then give 
any explanation of this fact. Scheele, 
however, supposed it to be due to the 
formation of an acid, different from 
and weaker thiui nitric acid, having n 
relation to the latter similar to that 
which sulphurous acid has to sulphu- 
ric. When Bergman heard of this ex- 
planation he desired to form Scheele's 
acquaintance, which the latter at first 
conceded only with reluctance, remem- 
bering the report made on his paper 
tin Sal Acctoselln*. 

On July 27'.h. 1774. Scheele was pro- 
posed by Bergius as a Member of the 
Academy, and was elected on Febru- 
ary 4th, 1775. 

After having fairly made tho ac- 
quaintance of Bergman, the most 
friendly relations were maintained 
between them, and Scheele had the 
free use of his laboratory. It is hard 
to say w hich of the two profited more 
from the other. , 

In 1775 he accepted for a short time 
the management of a pharmacy in 
Hoping, and towards the end of 1< <6or 
the beginning of 1777 established him- 
self in business there. 
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On October 29th, 1777, he took his 
seat for the first (and only) time at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
and on November 11th of the same 
year he passed the examination as 
apothecary before tho Royal Medical 
College with the greatest houors. 
After his return to Hoping, he devoted 
himself, outside of his business which 
consumed much of his time, to scien- 
tific researches, the fruits of which 
were laid down in a long series of im- 
portant papers. 

In the fall of 1785, Scheele began to 
be affected with an affliction, from 
the description of which it may be in- 
ferred that it was a disease of the 
kidneys. Some time during the be- 
ginning of the succeeding year, he also 
contracted a disease of the skin (pity- 
riasis), which bo enfeebled him, in 
connection with his other trouble, 
that he anticipated an early release 
from his sufferings. Three days be- 
fore his death, he performed an act of 
generosity and magnanimity, charac- 
teristic oi the time in which he lived, 
by marrying the widow of his prede- 
cessor, in order to insure her an un- 
disputed title to his property. He 
departed this life on May 21st, 1786. 

His brilliant discoveries and indefa- 
tigable zeal in research had procured 
him, during his short life, the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of the 
foremost scientists of his time, 
and had brought him many dis- 
tinctions, iu the shape of lionor- 
ary membership in foreign learn- 
ed societies. 1 here has been no 
chemist living since his time 
who made so many important 
original discoveries as he. 

It would exceed the limits of 
this sketch to discuss the con- 
tents of the several pajters pub- 
lished by Scheele. For this we 
must refer the reader to Prof. 
Fluckiger 's memorial. We shall 
have to content ourselves with 
enumerating the. titles of his 
pipers, all published within tif 
teen yearn : 

1. (17711 Fluospar and its 
Acid. — 2. (1774) " Braunstein " or 
Magnesia [Manganese], two pa- 
pers.— 3. (1775) Benzoin Salt [Ben- 
zoic Acidj. — L, Arsenic and its 
Acid. — 5. Silica, Alumina, and 
Alum. — 6. Urinary Calculi.— 7. 
(1777) Chemical Treatise on Air 
and Fire. --8. (1778) Wet Process 
for Preparing Mercurius dulcis 
[Calomel]. 9. Simple Process for 
Preparing Pulvis Algaruthi [oxy- 
chloride of antimony]. — 10. 
Molybdenum. — 11. Preparation of 
pJew Green Color. — 12. (1779) 

ily 

Atmosphere. 13. 

by 

Lime or Iron. — 14. Plumttago. — 
15. Heavy-epar. — 16. (1780) Fluospor. 
—17. Milk and its Acid. — IS. Acid of 
Milk-sugar.— 19. On the Relationship 
of Bodies. —20. (17SH Tungsten.— 
21. The Combustible Substance in 
Crude Lime. —22. Preitaration of W hitc 
Lead — 23. (1782) Ether— 24. Preserva- 
tion of Vinegar.— 25. Coloring Matter 
in Berlin Blue. -20. (17*3) Berlin Blue. 
—27. Peculiar Sweet Principle from 
Oils and Fats [Glvcerin]— 28. (1784) 
Attempt to Crystallize Lemon-juice. — 

29. Constituents of Rhubarb-earth 
[Calcium Oxalate] anil Preparation 
of Acetosella Acid [Oxalic Acid].— 

30. The Coloring "Middle-salt" of 
" Blood-lye" [Yellow Prussia te of 
Potassium].-- 31. Air acid [Carbonic 
Acid]; Benzoic Acid. Jjipis infema- 
lis.— 32. Sweet Principle from Oils 
and Fats. Air-acid. 33. (1785) Acid 
of Fruits, especially of Raspberry. — 
34. Phosphate of Iron ; and Pearl-salt. 

35. Occurrence of Rhubarb-earth 
[see 29] in various Plants.— 36. Prepa- 
ration of Magnesia alba. — 37. Ful- 
minating Gold. Corn-oil [Fusel oil]. 
Calomel. — 38. Air-acid. — 39. Lad 
amalgam. — 40. Vinegar ■ naphtha. — 



On the (Quantity of Pure Air daih 
present in the 

Decomposition of Neutral Salt* 
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41. Lime. Ammonia or Volatile Al- 
kali. — 42. Malic Acid and Citric Acid. 
— 13. Air, Fire, and Water.— 44. (1786) 
The Essential Salt of Galls [Gallic 
Acid]. -45 Nitric Acid.— 46. Oxide of 
Lead. Fuming Sulphuric Acid. — 
47. Pyrophorua— 48. Peculiarities of 
Hydrofluoric Acid. 



Behavior of Permanganate of Potas- 
sium towards Alkaloids. 

Since it has been shown that per- 
manganate of potassium is affected 
but slowly by pure cocaine, it has be- 
come a matter of interest to ascertain 
the behavior of this reagent towards 
other alkaloids. Prof. H Bcckurta, of 
Braunschweig, has made experiments 
in this direction, and the following is 
abstract of the results obtained by 



The tests were all made by adding 
to a saturated aqueouB solution of the 
hy drochlorates of the several alkaloids 
a one-tenth-per-cent solution of the 
ranate in drops, 
liate reduction of the perman- 
, with separation of brown man- 
: hydrate, took place in presence 
of quinine, cinchonidine, cinchona- 
mine, cinch" nine, brucine, veratrine, 
colchicine, coniine, nicotine, aconitine, 
physostigroine. codeine, and thebaine. 

Solutions of the hydrochlorates of 
hyoscyamine, pilocarpine, berberine, 
piperine, Btrychnine, and atropine 
were colored at first red by the per- 
manganate, and the latter was grad- 
ually reduced. 

From solution of hydrochlorate of 
morphine, the permanganate sepa- 
rates a white crystalline precipitate 
of oxy-dimorphine, which, when fil- 
tered off and dried, may be recognized 
by its characteristic reactions. 

Solution of hydrochlorate of apoinor- 
phine reduces the permanganate in- 
stantly, and acquires an intense dark- 
green color. . 

Narceine, papaverine, and na'rcotine 
exhibit a characteristic behavior simi- 
lar to cocaine. 

On adding to a concentrated solution 
of hydrochlorate of narceine a few 
drops of the permanganate solution, 
there is at once produced a precipitate 
having a reddish hue (like peach-blos- 
soms). This precipitate is quite stable 
in absence of any excess of permanga- 
nate. If the latter is in excess, how- 
ever, or if heat be applied, the precipi- 
tate is decomposed, and brown 
manganic hydrate separated. 

In the same manner behave solu- 
tions of the hydrochlorate of papave- 
rine, as well solutions of narcotine 
mixed with hydrochloric acid. Yet 
the resulting permanganates are much 
less stable than the corresponding salt 
of narceine. The precipitates rapidly 
lose their fine tint, and brown man- 
ganic hydrate makes its appearance. 



Method of Generating Hydro- 
gen and Carbonic Oxide. 



It zi nc-dust is mixed with calcium 
hydrate, obtained by moistening quick- 
lime with a little water, sifting and 
drying at 100' C. (212 F.), and the 
mixture heated in a suitable furnace, 
so that the heat progresses uniformly 
from the remotest portion of the fur- 
nace outwards, a regular evolution of 
hydrogen gas takes place (according 
to H. Schwarz. in Ber. d. D. Chem. 
Ges., 1886, 1140). The reaction which 
takes place is the following: 

Zn + Ca (HO), = ZnO + CaO + H, 

If xinc-dust is mixed with an equiva- 
lent quantity (1 mol.) of carbonate of 
calcium, and the mixture treated as 
above, carbonic oxide is produced. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 

No. 1,743.— Tablet Composition (B. 
and B.). 

On page 7J of the advertisement 
columns of our issue for October, 1885, 
there appears a formula for a tablet 
composition, to be made from 1 part of 
sugar, 1 part of linseed oil, 4 parts of 
glycerin, 8 parts of glue, and a little 
aniline dye. It is directed to "cover 
the glue and gelatin with water." 
This should read: "glue or gelatin." 
Gelatin is merely a pure form of glue, 
and it might have been as well if we 
had written in the above formula: "8 
parts of glue (or gelatin)." 



No. 1,746. — Rendering 
bels Waterproof (G. A.). 

The label having been properly 
pasted on and dried, coat it first with 
a size prepared by adding as much al- 
cohol to thick mucilage of gum arabic 
as this will stand without precipitat- 
ing. When the sizing is dry, the label 
is brushed over with a solution of 50 
parts of mastic and l part of storax 
in 165 parts of alcohol. In making the 
latter solution, it is recommended to 
add about 25 parts of sand, which 
mixes with the mastic and permits the 
alcohol to penetrate the mass more 
rapidly. 

No. 1,747.— Perfuming Furs (Chic). 

This correspondent appears to be 
called upon to provide material, or, at 
least, to suggest ideas for perfuming 
furs, such as muffs, caps, tips, etc., 
and he asks ub to give him a hint re- 
garding the subject. He thinks that 
the object may be accomplished by 
placing some of the scented material be- 
tween the lining. We believe ourselves 
that this would be the best method. The 
question would only be, in what shape 
the perfume should be used. It could 
not well be introduced in the form of 
an herb or a powder, as it would work 
its way through the lining some time 
or another. Perhaps a good plan 
would be to mix the perfume, in the 
shape of oils, with a solution of gutta- 
percha in chloroform : pour the solu- 
tion upon strips of twilled muslin, or 
chamois leather, or flannel, etc., and 
to allow it to evaporate spontaneously. 
The dry strips wdl retain the odor of 
the oils for a long time. If they are 
not absolutely dry. they may be laid 
between layers of dry flannel or other 
material. 

No. 1,748.— Copying Ink (J. McJ.). 

The simplest way of making copy- 
ing ink is to evaporate any writing ink, 
made with iron and of good quality, 
from ten volumes to six volumes, and 
then to bring it back to its original 
volume by the addition of glycerin. 

Other methods are the following: 

1. Add to any good black writing 
ink one-third of its weight of sugar. 

2. Dissolve 1 part of sugar iu just 
the necessary amount of water and 
add 3 parts of glycerin. Mix the solu- 
tion with an equal volume of good 
black writing ink. 

3. 10 oz. of extract of logwood are 
boiled with 1 pint each of water and 
vinegar. To the strained decotion are 
added 1 oz. of green sulphate of iron, 



5 oz each of alum and gum arabic, 
and the whole 
raised again to boiling. 



and 10 oz. of sugar, 



4. Boil !) oz. of coarsely ground nut 
galls and 4) oz. ground logwood with 
It pints of water down too pints, and 
strain. Dissolve 4) oz. of green sul- 
phate of iron, 21 oz. of sulphate of 



solution into the strained decoction 
previously obtained, stir well, set aside 
tor 24 hours, and filter through flannel. 

No. 1,749.— Proscription Query 

("A reader"). 

We are aware that physicians some- 
times order injections containing sul- 
phate of zinc and acetate of lead. 
Tbey are probably not aware that 
there is a mutual decomposition, re- 
sulting in the production of insoluble 
sulphate of lead, and a corresponding 
quantity of acetate of zinc. As long 
as there is any soluble sulphate pres- 
ent, no lead salt can remain in solu- 
tion ; and as long as there is any lead 
salt in solution, no soluble sulphate 
can remain undecomposed. Omitting 
the water of crystallization of the salts, 
the reaction is: 

ZnSO, + PIKCH.O,), = Zn(C,H,0,), + 
lead acetate zinc acetate 



copiKjr, 31 oz. of gum arabic, and 1 oz. siui 
Zn + Ca CO, = ZnO + CaO + CO of sugar in It pints of water ; pour this the 



+ PbSO, 
lead sulphate 
(insoluble) 

Acetate of lead and sulphate of mor- 
phine are also often prescribed. In all 
these cases the physician should use 
the acetate of both bases. 

We know a few physicians, how- 
ever, who intentionally order sulphats 
of zinc and acetate of lead, and who 
direct their patients to shake the bot- 
tle just before using the contents for 
injection. They are aware of the in- 
compatibility, but believe that there is 
some benefit derived from the insolu- 
ble sulphate of lead remaining in con- 
tact with the inflamed mucous mem- 
brane (of the urethra). 

No. 1,750.— " Condensed Beer" (K. 

8. J.). 

The "Concentrated Produce Com- 
pany, of London " [and Brooklyn 11. 
which has acquired an undesirable 
reputation in connection with the so- 
called hopeine put on the market by 
it, manufactures a "Condensed Beer, 
which is highly lauded in advertise- 
ments as a superior dietary article, 
and is recommended to physicians, 
chiefly on account of its high percen- 
tage of extractive of hop, as a superior 
soporific. 

This " Condensed Beer " has recent- 
ly been analyzed by Dr. R, Sendlner, 
of Munich i lisp. d. Anal. Chem., 1886, 
No. 24). It is alleged to be prepared 
by concentrating English ale in a 
vacuum-apparatus, and is claimed to 
contain 24.01* of alcohol and 42.22 of 
extractive matters. 

The analysis proved conclusively— 
from the relative quantities of the 
non-volatile constituents— that the 
Condensed Beer could not have been 
produced by evaporating ale, but is 
without doubt manufactured from ex- 
tract of malt, by diluting this with al- 
cohol and water, and allowing the 
mixture to ago a little so as to lose 
the sharp taste of alcohol, or else — 
which is the same thing — by concen- 
trating becr-wort in vacuo, and subse- 
quently adding alcohol. "Condensed 
Beer " was found by the same chemist 
(as well as by others) absolutely free 
from any alkaloids, thereby disprov- 
ing another one of the claims of the 
company. It was, however, found to 
contain salicylic acid. 

No. 1,751. — Reaction between Calo- 
mel and Chloride or Iodide or Bro- 
mide of Potassium (O. W.). 

Our correspondent asks: "Is calo- 
mel compatible with chlorides? So 
far as I am aware, it is incompatible 
with iodides. What are the changes 
produced I And how do bromides set 
when they come together with calo- 
mel f" 

In answering these questions, we 
will begin with the iodide. 
When calomel and iodide of 
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transposition of constituents, and mer- 
curous iodide and a chloride of the 
alkali are produced. The presence of 
the former is indicated by the greenish 
tint of the mass. It is quite probable 
that some bioiodidc is at the snme time 
produced, and that some of it remains 
mixed with the protiodide, because it 
cannot be avoided that the calomel or 
the protiodide may come in contact at 
some portion of the mass during the 
trituration with an excess of the alkali 
iodide. The reaction which takes 
place, provided only the green iodide 
(mercurous iodide) is formed, is as 
follows: 

Hg,CI, + 2KI = Hg,I, + 2KCI 
mercurous potam>. mercurous poises, 
chloride iodide iodide chloride 
(calomel) (protiodide) 

If the two substances are brought 
together in equivalent proportions, as 
demanded by this reaction, viz. : 

470.2 parts of calomel, and 
881. 2 parts of iodide of potassium, 

it might be supposed that the whole of 
each compound were transformed, as 
shown by the reaction, and that there 
was, in tact, no more calomel or i<»! ide 
of potassium left undecomposed. This 
is, however, not proven, nor is it quite 
likely, to judge from analogous exaru- 

Sles. It is probable that the mutual 
ecomposition progresses to a certain 
point where there is an equilibrium 
established, so that actually at least 
four different compounds may be pres- 
ent in the triturated mixture. We 
have not time to follow this question 
up at present, but would suggest that 
our correspondent examine the subject 
himself. One reason why we surmise 
that the decomposition is not quite 
complete is this : that the mercurous 
iodide produced is, according to all ac- 
counts, a trifle more soluble in water 
than the mercurous chloride from 
which it was produced. 

Leaving speculation aside, we will 
continue our explanation. 

Whenever the alkali iodide is in ex- 
cess, the calomel, or rather the mer- 
curous iodide produced from the latter 
in the incipient stage of trituration, is 
further changed to metallic mercury 
and biniodide of mercury. Conse- 
quently, the comparatively innocuous 
calomel will be converted into an ac- 
tive poison, the medicinal dose of 
which is quite small compared with 
that of calomel. The reaction is 
as follows, supposing the first step, 
vix., the production of mercurous io- 
dide has already been accomplished : 

2Hg,I, + 2KI = 2(UgI,. KI) + IIk, 
mercurous potass, potaasio m«-r- metallic 
iodide(pro- iodide curie iodide mercury 
tiodide) 

The potassio-mercuric iodide is a 
compound of iodide of potassium and 
mercuric iodide (biniodide of mercu- 
ry) which dissolves in the excess of 
iodide of potassium present, upon the 
addition of water. 

When bromide of potassium is sub- 
stituted for the iodide, the same de- 
Compositions occur, the mercurous 
and mercuric bromides being produc- 
ed, the latter of which is as poisonr 
as the biniodide. The final react 
willbs: 

2Hg,Br, + 8KI - 8(HgI,. KI) + 
mercurous potaaa. potassio-mer- metallic 
bromide bromide curie bro- mercury 
ntide. 

In the case of chlorides of alkalies, 
the conversion of calomel into corro- 
sive sublimate occurs under certain 
circumstances. A solution of chloride 
of ammonium, for instance, particu- 
larly when concentrated, produces the 
change with comparative rapidity, 
though the first stage of the change is 
probably always the production of a 
double salt, containing still the mercu- 
rous radical. Solutions of chlorides of 
sodium and potassium act much more 
slowly. A dry mixtureof calomel and 
some chloride probably remains unaU 
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tered for a long time; the stability may Lebanon cedar- wood is made evident 
be insured by the addition of certain by various circumstances, among 
salts, such as carbonate of calcium, others by the testimony of a very corn- 
It is not advisable, however, to trust petent authority, namely, G. W. S. 
to a mixturecontaining calomel, which Piesse. in his "Art of Perfumery," 
has been kept for sometime. When where he says: 

freshly prepared, the calomel is unaf- "Since the publication of the first 
fectcd, or not noticeably altered, and edition of this work, otto of cedar- 
it should be administered only in this wood, which was very nearer, has been 
condition. eent extensively into tho market. 

Messrs. Piesse & Lubin have procured 

No. 1,752.— Warburg's Tincture (C. an average of 88 ounces trom 112 

J. M.). pounds ot shavings, being the refuse 

The original formula of Warburg's of the pencil -makers. The pencil-cedar 

tincture was published by us in New is the ' Virginian ' or American cedar, 

Kem., 1878. p. 248. Juniperut viryiniuna L Tho true 

At the present time, the following cedar, Cedrus Ltbani, and from which 

formula is usually followed (the pro- tbe handkerchief perfume is 'named,' 

portions being given in the U. 8. yields a very inditierent otto and odor 

weights and measures) : to the American plant. The ' Cedars 

of Lebanon ' are so Is miliar, however, 

ouJ"i. 22* K 1 * that perfumers could not afford to 

Rhubarb 06 •• change the title of tbe scent they 

rn££?if!!rf'n:^;«;^ S .'. 1 Ifromtjthered wood of the 

E^amS D " mocr,tM X 1 West, though the latter is superior to 

toB™^:::::... ::::::::: H - t^i^rinf™™^ 

Fenne j 28 •' There is a contradiction regarding 

Prepared Chalk . 28 " tne fragrance of oil of Lebanon cedar 

Gentian 14 -between this passage and that quoted 

Zrdoary 14 " before from Piesee v s work. The fact 

Cubeh 14 " is, the two oils resemble each other 

Myrrh 14 " very much, and any difference or pref- 

Camphor 14 erence of one over tbe other is proba- 

White Agaric 14 " bly due to care in distillation, as well 

Sulphate Quinine . 1W " as to proper selection of the most suit- 
Diluted Alcohol, enough to make 10 u. ox, ao le portions of the wood. Hired (in 

Reduce the fibrous vegetable sub- T ^f?^fZ?]j*E l , 

stances to a moderately coarse pow- ethereal oil of cedar was formerly 

der, add the aloes, myrrh, and cam- scarce : no . w u ™*7 oe obtained 

phor in small pieces, and digest tho m,ar e e quantities. The wood of the 

whole with the diluted alcohol in a Ame " ca f or Virginian cedar, also 

well-covered vessel (or, better, in a csn ^\ , *? d : p€DC, ! 1 cedar ; wh,ch » 

flask provided with a return con- used largely by lend-pencit makers is 

denser) for twelve hours on a water- v . e 7 " ch .'a* 8 "* 111 "* 1 . °ffj V 000 k,I,JS 

bath. Then add the sulphate of rlJ 0 ^ uL^i^Z^ dl J tlUat '°° l- 7 ™ 

quinine, replace the vessel on tho S™- (abou i I • } of T^H* 1 0± 

water-bath until the quinine is dis- J?» e 011 o£ V «*«>»" cedar doe » not 

solved, and then set it aside to cool. dlf * er much J n ^ ^m that of the 

Finally, add the chalk, mix thor- H- c 3Z ap : but .« a i I P^J"?** 

o^bly.and filter. whj cb bear the name ' Cedar of Leba- 

fn place of the confection of Dame- "°P contain the oil of the American 

crates, which used to contain many T# P*rfumert 1 do not wish 

ingredients now no longer obtainable, to alter the fornu r name. The ethereal 

simple powdered opium may be used olI f w l>n , l ?S™> tr ? m the , "»»»»8» and 

if deemed necessary. Tbe quantity of [J^on » ,eadpCncU WOrkB dj *- 

Sre* of P tne° coXctlolTof DamocntS ^^^^^ °/ " *" !P° 

w about 2 grains, and might probably obtained, as we learn from other 

be omitted altogether. ^ U " nK „! h ^ d ^ ring * he 
Some persons bave a great aversion ?L are col ^ ected bv condensing 
to aloesTln order to accommodate the vapors escaping from the drying- 
such, the tincture is also made without price-lists of wholesale deal- 

Warburg's tincture is also often or- *™J«^? n * "™ ,° h f "tf fc5" dar -; 
dered to be evaporated to an extract, ™ A C ^ ^JS - w lol, ? sa l ltJ » an ^ 
and the latter oraered to be dispensed " 0,1 of Ame ^? an 1 ( ^ dar '. at *° 
in capsules. As it is rather wasteful ^tJ^Jh ,l h " «^ W ^ ld t0 ^ 
to evaporate the tincture, which con- s f ar *i!s and oft4?n ^"Iterated or sub- 
tains comparatively little solid matter ^tuted by common oil of turpentine, 
in solution, it is better to prepare such ^.J"* 1 «W 'beee two grades 
an extract specially, and, asthe ex- d , * er - ^ther they are obtained in a 
tract may sometimes be required with- uiff erent manner, or whether one ib a 
out aloes, it is preferable to leave this "^tie of the other, we are at present 
out, and to add it only when required , unab , le *° ■»*•.„ M evente A ourcor- 
best in the form of aqueous extract of ^pondent will have no difficulty in 

aloes, ICoz. of which correspond about wT^, , ^Z'^l > m 

to 80 or. of aloes lead-pencil works or trom cigar-box 

manufacturers. The distillation, of 

No. 1,753.— Oil of Cedar (C. H.). course, is carried on as usual by distil- 

This subscriber says: "You will ling the wood with water, or passing 

greatly oblige me by giving informa- steam through it. 

lion as to the best and cheapest mode ft has also been reported that the 

of manufacturing oil of cedar; also as essential oil obtained from tho white 

to the parts used. " cedar (Cupreous th uoidea L ) has been 

The original "cedar" is the well- sold as oil of cedar. (See Bailey in 

known Biblical cedar of Lebanon (Ce- Phil. Med. Rep., June 27th, 1672.) 
drtts Libani Ban.), which is a native 

of Syria. The wood of this tree has No. 1.754.— Estimation of Carbolic 

been renowned as a perfume from the Acid (U. S.). 

most remote times. On distillation it Carbolic acid is best estimated by 

yields an essential oil " which is very means of bromine, which converts it 

fragrant" (Piesse), and which is (or into tribromophenol : 
has been) used extensive! v for scenting 

"cold cream soap." Piesse states that J'u 6 " 0 ',', ^^I? n 0phe ti 01 " 

this oil, the so-called otto of cedar- C.H.OU C,U,Br,.OU 
wood, has liecome very scarce. Yet 

we find it quoted in wholesale price- The usual method is to add to the 

lists of the foremost manufacturers aqueous solution containing the car- 

and dealers in essential oils at about bohc acid freshly-prepared bromine 

11.25 per pound in wholesale packages, water in slight excess, allowing the 

That this oil is no longer derived from mixture to stand some time, collecting 
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the precipitate on a filter, washing it 
with water, drying at 80° C. (176' F.), 
and weighing. 

It has, however, been ascertained 
by Prof. Alfred H. Allen that the 
brominated compound obtained is too 
volatile to permit being dried without 
material loss. Besides, he believes it 
to be unstable in its nature, which is, 
however, probably not the case when 
it is derived from the purer grades 
of medicinal carbolic acids. With 
the less pure acids, and such as are 
usually put into ordinary carbolic 
soaps, the coinj>ounds may indeed 
be of variable character. Prof. Allen's 
statement just quoted is contained 
in a recent paper published by him 
in The Analyst (1886, 103), and en- 
titled " The Assay of Carbolic Soap." 
From this paper we quote the follow- 
ing passages : 

" Although the coal-tar acids are 
added to the soap in a free state, the 
free alkali so frequently present pre- 
vents them from continuing to exiBt 
wholly in that condition. This is im- 
portant, as the antiseptic virtues of 
the alkaline carbonates and cresylates ■ 
are of a very doubtful nature. Analy- 
tically, also, the fact is of interest, for 
phenols existing in combination will 
not be dissolved out on treating the 
dried soap with petroleum ether, in 
the manner recommended by Prof. 
LeedB and Dr. Wright. 

"The process for determining phe- 
nols which I now employ is as follows i 

" 9 grammes weight of the sample is 
dissolved in warm water, with addi- 
tion of from 20 to 30 C.c. of a 10-per- 
cent solution of caustic soda, ac- 
cording to the proportion of phenols 
believed to be present. The cooled 
solution is then agitated with ether, 
and the ethereal layer separated and 
evaporated at a low temperature. The 
weight of the residue gives the amount 
of hydrocarbons, etc., in the quantity 
of thefiampletaken. Tbeodor towards 
the end of the evaporation, and that 
observed on heating the residue, will 

Sve considerable information ns to 
e nature of the admixture. Odors 
suggesting gas-tar and burning gutta- 
percha are very common. The alka- 
line liquid separated from the ether is 
then treated in a capacious separator 
with an excess of strong brine, which 
completely precipitates the fatty acids 
as sodium salts. The liquid is well 
agitated to cause the soap to filter, and 
is then passed through a filter. In 
coses where the soap does not readily 
coagulate, an addition of a small quan- 
tity of tallow or palm-oil soap, pre- 
viously dissolved in water, will usually 
overcome the difficulty. The precipi- 
tated soap is washed twice by agitat- 
ing it with strong brine, the washings 
being filtered and added to the main 
solution, which is then diluted to 
1 liter. 100 C.c. of this solution 
(= 0.5 gramme of the sample of soap) 
is then placed in a globular separator, 
and acidulated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, when it should remain perfectly 
clear. Standard bromine water is then 
added from a burette, the stopper of 
the separator inserted, and the con- 
tents shaken vigorously. More bro- 
mine water is then added, and the 
agitation and addition of bromine 
solution repeated alternately until 
the liquid acquires a faint but per- 
manent yellow tint, showing that a 
slight excess of bromine has been 
U4ed. If crystallized carbolic acid has 
been employed for making the soap, 
the bromo-deri native is precipitated 
iasnotcwhite, crystalline flocks, which 
allow the faintest yellow tint due to 
excess of bromine to be observed with 
great facility." 

The bromuie solution is recommend- 
ed by Prof. Allen to be standardized , 
not absolutely (as, for instance, by 
means of solution of iodide of potas- 
sium and volumetric solution of hypo- 
sulphite of sodium), but by comparing 
it with a solution of a known quantity 
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of a carbolic acid of about the 
grade as that which is to be examined. 
This method will, no doubt, eliminate 
considerable errors when assaying the 
less pure grades of carbolic acid, but it 
will hardly be necessary to employ it 
with medicinal acid. In this case, a 
further recommendation of Prof. 
Allen, published in the same paper, 
may be followed. According to this, 
the aqueous liquid is acidulated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and bromine 
water added in slight excess. 

Bisulphide of carbon is now added, 
the whole agitated, and the bisulphide 
then drawn off. The treatment with 
the bisulphide is repeated until the 
liquid is freed from the bromo^deriva- 
tives, and has lost its red or yellow 
color due to free bromine. The bisul- 
phide solution is allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously, when the residue will 
represent the bromo-derivatives ob- 
tained. In the case of the purer car- 
bolic acid, this may be regarded as 
tribromophenol. 

The volumetric assay of carbolic 
acid or phenol is usually performed as 
follows : 

A solution of bromine is prepared 
containing 8 grammes of pure bromine 
in 1 liter. To obtain this, dissolve 
9 Qm. of bromine and 20 Gm. of 
bromide of potassium in a small quan- 
tity of water, and dilute the solution 
to 1,000 C.c. Next add to a watery 
solution of about 1 Gm. of iodide of 
potassium, contained in a flask, 10 C.c. 
of the above bromino solution, and 
estimate the separated iodine by 
means of a one-tenth normal solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium. Upon the 
results thus obtained — as one equi- 
valent of bromine displaces exactly 
one equivalent of iodine— the bromine 
solution is adjusted so as to contain 
0.008 Gm. of bromine in each cubic 
centimeter. 

In our experience, however, it is 
better to use a bromine solution of 
approximately the strength just men- 
tioned, without being exactly adjusted 
to it, for the reason that tne titer of 
the solution changes very rapidly 
through loss of bromine. If the bro- 
mine solution is assayed just before 
and immediately after it is used, and 
the mean of the two figures taken, the 
results will be found quite accurate. 

In order now to assay a solution of 
carbolic acid by means of this bro- 
mine solution, add the latter to the 
aqueous solution of the acid, with 
constant agitation (in a flask) until 
the liquid surrounding the whitish 
precipitate has a faintly yellow color, 
due to a slight excess of bromine, and 
a drop of it imparts immediately a 
deep-blue color to a little solution of 
iodide of potassium and starch. To- 
wards the end of the reaction of bro- 
mine upon the carbolic acid, a few 
minutes ought to be allowed to elapse 
after the addition of each instalment 
of bromine water, before the test with 
iodide and starch is applied. The rea- 
son is that the bromine acts then 
more slowly upon the carbolic acid, 
in consequence of the great dilution of 
the latter. Excepting when bromine 
solution is allowed to run into the 
flask, the latter must be kept tightly 
corked, especially after bromine has 
boon added in excess. Should too 
great an excess of bromine have been 
added, it is best to add a measured 
quantity of a solution of pure carbolic 
acid of known strength, and then 
again bromine water, with greater 
caution until not more than a slight 
excess is present 

From the amount of bromine pres- 
ent in the volume of bromine water 
consumed, we calculate the quantity of 
carbolic acid. As will be seen from the 
following equation, 1 mol. of phenol 
reacts with 6 molecules of bromine : 

C.H..OH + «Br = B,H,B,.On + 8HBr 
tribro- hydro- 
mophenol broraic 



Formulas and Information Wanted. 

L Rolling Mill Crayons. One of 
our correspondents wants to know who 
the manufacturer of these crayons in. 
They are 5 inches long, H wide, and JL 
thick, and come packed 1 gross in a 
box. 

2. Wright's Indian Vegetable Pills. 
What are the ingredients f 

3. Elixir ferrugineux de Rabuteau. 

4. Hayden's Vtburnum Compound. 
6. Almond Paste. Information 

wanted how this article, which is Bold 
by dealers in confectioners' supplies 
(for the baking of moccaroons), is pre- 
pared. 

6. Sawyer's Sick Headache Powders. 
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L'mrisse der Geschichte deb Phah- 
macie-Schule in Strabsbcrg. Von 
Prof. F. A. Flueckiger. 8vo 
Strassburg, 186ft. (Reprint.) [He- 
ceived from the author.] 

La Mortola. Der Garten des Herrn 
Thomas Hanbury, Ritter d. 8. Mau- 
ritius-, etc., Ordens. Von F. A 
Flcecriger, Dr. Phil. u. Med., Pro- 
fessor in Strassburg (April, 1884) 
8vo, Strassburg, 1886. With three 
illustrations. (From the author.) 
This is a finely printed pamphlet, 
giving a description of Mr. Thomas 
Banbury's charming villa (Plana 
Orengo) and grounds, bordering upon 
the village of Mortola, near the sea 
coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
Gulf of Mentone. Most of the text is 
devoted to a description of the flora 
collected in the gardens, which is 
without doubt one of the richest and 
most magnificent collection in the pos- 
session of a private owner. 

GoTTHILT HeINHICH ERNST MUEHLEX- 

Berg aub Botakikkr. Vortrng gehsl- 
ten vor dem Pionierverein xu Phila- 
delphia, am 6 Mar., 1886. Von J. M. 
Maisch, Pharm.D., Prof, am Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, etc. 
8vo, Now York, 1886. (Reprint from 
Dr. Fr. Hoffmann's Pharm. Rund- 
schau, June, 1886.) 

American Medicinal Plants: An Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Guide, etc.. 
by Dr. Millwaioh. New York and 
Philadelphia: Boericke & TafeL 
1886. Fascicle IV. (Nos. 16-20). 
We have already had the pleasure 
of noticing the publication of tbig 
beautiful series of plates accompanied 
with descriptive text. The portion 
last received comprises the following 
subjects : 

A plate and text of Rhus aromatica, 
to accompany fascicle III., Ailanthun 
gland., Aletris farinosa, Archaneel- 
lca atrop., Celtis occid., Capsella Bur- 
sa-Past.. Chionanthus virg., Cornu* 
circinata. Cornus sericea, Cicuta ma- 
culosa, Euphorbia Ipecac., Euonymus 
atrop., Gymnocladus can.. Genista 
tinct., Ginseng, Juniperus virg,, Mag- 
nolia glauca, Menispermum can., Men- 
yanthes trifol., Myrica cerifera, Opun- 
tia vulgaris. Ostrya virgin.. Pirua 
Amer., Pastinaca sativa. Rhamnus 
cath., Rhus venenata, Ranunculus 
bulb., Ranunculus rep., Senega, Ser- 
pentaria, and Veratrum viride. 



Myrtol is the latest antiseptic and 
disinfectant. It is recommended by 
Dr. Linaiix in subacute and chronic 
catarrh of the respiratory organs, 
after the cessation of fever, and should 
be taken in doses of about 2i grains 
Un^cajsules) before meals.— Deutsche 

We have not yet seen Dr. Linarix' 
original dissertation, but presume 
that the myrtol meant by him is the 
stcaropten of oil of myrtle (from Myr- 
tus communis). Oil of myrtle is a 
regular article of trade and may be 
obtained from all respectable dealers 
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[ORIAUUI. COUKVMCATIOS ] 

Alt EXPERIMENT WITH PEP- 
PERMINT PLANTS. 

BY ALBERT M. TODD. 

The experiment which I wish to re- 
cord was made for the purpose of de- 
termining what effect, if any. was pro- 
duced upon the nature and quantity of 
the essential oil of peppermint, when 
the plants had been perfectly dried and 
exposed for a long tune to atmospheric 
action prior to distillation, an compared 
to the product from plant* distilled in 
the fresh, green state. It will lie no- 
ticed that, of the two determinations, 
one is chemical, the other being more 
of practical interest to growers and 
manufacturers. 

There are cultivated and distilled, on 
the average, annually in the United 
States, about fifteen thousand tons of 
peppermint plants, yielding about one 
hundred thousand pounds of essential 
oil. 

The distillation of the oil can be ef- 
fected with threefold the rapidity from 
the dry rather than from gree 1 plants. 
In well-dried plants the hnndling and 
transportation to the distillers of about 
one-third this immense weight can be 
avoided; but many growers, fearing 
that, if well dried, a material loss of oil 
results by diffusion in the atmosphere, 
cannot be prevailed upon to distil the 
plants other than in the green state. 
As the quantity of plants and the 
labor in connection therewith is so 
great, it will be soon that the settlement 
of this question is one of great practi- 
cal interest. 

As to the chemical side of the ques- 
tion, one particular determination 
which I wished to make was whether 
the opinion held by some chemists was 
correct, that the crystallizing ten- 
dency of the oil would be greatly in- 
creased by continued exposure to the 
atmosphere. I had no reason for sup- 
porting this theory ; on the contrary, 
my experience was quite different, as 
oxidized and resinitled samples inva- 
riably crystallize less easily than those 
more recently distilled. Probably their 
theory was founded on the fact that the 
mentna arvensis plants of Japan are 
exposed to atmospheric action longer 
than ours prior to distillation. 

Upon a clear day in Heptemlier, in 
the middle of the day, when no dew or 
moisture was present, two loads of 
peppermint plants were cut down side 
dv side at the same time. Both loads 
Were immediately raked up in the 
fresh state, containing all the natural 
juices of the plant, then drawn to the 
scales and weighed. One load was im- 
mediately distilled, the other load be- 
ing spread upon the ground and dried 
for two days in the sun. At this lime 
the plants had become freed from 
nearly every particle of moist ure, the 
leaves being so dry and brittle as to 
break off quite readily in handling. 
This second load, which had thus hern 
dried in the sun and open air, was now 
spread out in a loft and exposed to a 
further drying and the action of the 
atmosphere tor a little over six 
mouths. 

The first charge of |iepperiuint, which 
wasdUtilled in the green state, weighed 
2.332 lbs. and producod 0 lbs. 9 oz. of es- 
sential oil, being one pound of oil for 
each 353.3.-. lbs. of plants, or 0.8814 per 
cent. After the second load had been 
dried and exposed to atmospheric ac- 
tion, as stated, for a little over six 
months, it was then taken from the 
loft and distilled. I would here say 
that all of the essential oil in the pep- 



permint plant, as indeed in almost all, 
if not all, essential oil plants is ob- 
tained from the leares and blossoms ; 
and this load of plants being ex- 
tremely dry. and having been han- 
dled over a numl>er of times, lost in 
the handling some of its leaves and 
blossoms. However, in distilling, tho 
yield was one pound of essential for 
each 362.5 lbs. of green plants, which 
slight loss— about 2 per cent in the 
amount of essential oil— is certainly to 
be accounted for fully by the portion 
of blossoms and leaves which rattled 
off in the numerous rehandlings. The 
charge of peppermint, which was thus 
fully dried, had shruuk 40.4 jter cent 
in its original weight 

It will thus be seen that, although 
the plants are verv aromatic, both be- 
fore and after cutling. there is no per- 
ceptible loss of the essential oil by dif- 
fusion in the atnuxtpliere, the oil being 
so tightly held and " hermetically 
sealed," as it were, in its little prison 
cells, that a force greater than that 
existing in the atmosphere or the 
rays of the sun is necessary to 
free it. Indeed, I have noticed that 
the leaves which fall off from tho 
plants in dry seasons, and remain 
upon the ground over winter, even 
though subjected to the action of rain 
and snows as well, are often found 
months afterward to be so strong that 
one would hardly suppose that any of 
the strength had passed off. It is 
known though in practical experience 
that, when tho plants are once thor- 
oughly dried and subjected to ruins, 
tho water carries off a portion of the 
oil, acting in that respect as a distil- 
ling power of low degree. 

Now, as to the chemical determina- 
tion made : The tendency of the oil to 
crystallize was not in any respect in- 
creased, the difference, if any, being so 
delicate as to admit of no positive 
measurement in degree. The specific 
gravity, however, of the oil produced 
from the plants which had been ex- 
posed to the atmosphere for a long 
time was found to be .013 greater 
than that of the oil which had been 
distilled in the fresh state. The action 
of the atmosphere upon tho oil in tho 
cells is thus similar to that produced 
upon the oil when exposed in partly 
filled vessels, in both cases increasing 
the specific gravity by_ the formation 
of an oxidized or resinifled product 
heavier than the volatile and soluble 
portion. I would also say that tho 
difference in specific gravity and oxi- 
dation due to the atmospheric action is 
really higher than indicated, for this 
reason : the insoluble resin exists prin- 
cipally in the stalks and stems of the 
plants, which, beiug of compact tex- 
ture, cannot lie readily penetrated by 
the steam, so that in quick distilla- 
tion, in the case of dry plants, very 
little is carried off and recovered. In 
tho case of green plants, the long con- 
tinued distillation is sufficient to allow 
the steam to dissolve and carry it 
over. 

In demonstration of this, I have ob- 
served that the last portion of natural 
essential oil coming from a charge of 
plants is more resinous than the first 
portion, following iu this respect the 
laws of fractional and redistillation, 
in which the last fraction recovered is 
more resinous than the preceding ones, 
the ultimate fraction remaining in the 
still in the form of a solid and 
insoluble resin. 

Further, as analogous to this. I would 
mention the fact that some distillers 
of oi7 of wormicood, wishing to make 
its adulteration more easy, distil the 
plants as long as possible in order to 
recover the resin, which renders the 



presence of a lighter colored and leas 
bitter adulterant less easy to detect. 

As a ma tor of observation through 
many years' experience in distillation, 
I would say that the quality of essen- 
tial oil, when distilled from the plants 
which are well dried, but which have 
not Iteen ex/tonal to atmos/meric action 
for a long time, is superior to that dis- 
tilled from green plants, in the follow- 
ing respects: in flavor, in solubility, 
limpidity, and color; but long and 
continued exposure to atmospheric ac- 
tion will counterbalance the gtssl ef- 
fects which would otherwise be ob- 
tained through the quick distillation of 
the dry plant. 

As to the boding point and solubil- 
ity, there was hardly any difference 
noticed; the natural conclusion, how- 
ever, would be that the sample contain- 
ing tho greater proportion of resin 
would have a slightly higher boiling 
point. 

The crystallizing tendency of the 
oil was not increased by exposure to 
the atnmsphere, and, in other respects, 
so far as investigated, no material dif- 
ference was shown in the tests of the 
two samples. 

This experiment, combined with 
mora extended experience in connec- 
tion therewith shows: 

1st. No loss of essential oil of pep- 
permint through diffusion in the at- 
mosphere is occasioned by thorough 
drying of the plan and prolonged 
exposure to atmospheric action prior 
to distillation. 

2d. Such exposure docs not increase 
the crystallizing tendency of the es- 
sential oil. 

3d. A heavy and insoluble resinoid 
is produced by oxidation, increasing 
tho specific gravity of the oil, ana 
theoretically affecting tho boiling 
point and solubility by raising the 
former and decreasing the latter. 

•1th. To obtain the best results as to 
the quality of oil produced and tho 
facility of handling and distillation, 
the plants should be dried as thor- 
oughly as possible without endanger- 
ing the loss of leaves and blossoms; 
distillation should then take place as 
soon as convenient to prevent the 
formation of resin. 

Sorr*»», Mioh., August Uth, 18M. 



Spurious Michigan Oil of Pepper- 
mint. 

Mr. Albert M. Todd, of Nottawa, 
the well-known grower of peppermint 
and distiller of peppermint and other 
oils, has recently discovered that a 
spurious Michigan oil of peppermint 
has been sold in England, which, from 
its label, pretends to be manufactured 
at '• Evart, Michigan County, U. S ," 
by a person whose surname is given as 
Bocken. while the Christian name is 
very indistinct. Regarding this fraud, 
Mr." Todd says: 

Having resided in St. Joseph county 
all my life, and being personally ac- 
quained with every prominent pepper- 
mint grower in America, as well as 
every locality where peppermint is 
grown, I did not think that oU of pep- 
permint could have lieen produced at 
Evart without my knowledge; yet, 
though the error on the label, as men- 
tioned, as well as the nature of tho 
contents of the bottle, both stamped 
the article as a fraud, to be doubly 
sure, I at once wrote to different au- 
thorities at Evart to ascertain " if any 
oil of peppermint had ever been bottled 
or manufactured there or in that 
vicinity, or if any person by tho name 
of ' Bocken ' had ever resided there," 
when I was assured by all the parties 
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with whom I corresponded that 
" there had never been a pound of oil 
of peppermint either manufactured or 
bottled at Evart, nor had any such 
person as Boeken ever retailed there." 
* Mr. Todd has examined this oil and 
found it to contain 50 per cent of oil of 
turpentine, 43 percent of an oil having 
the odor of oil of peppermint, and 7 
per cent of solid resin. 

The temperatures for the different 
fractions wore taken with a ther- 
mometer specially treated and cor- 
rected at Yale observatory. The frac- 
tion which contained ihe SO per cent 
turpentine collected, boiled at tempera- 
tures between 342 Fan. and 390' Fab. 

The 43 per cent of oil was collected 
at temperatures between 390' and 567° ; 
and when this temperature was reach- 
ed, tho oil collected in the condenser 
was so thick that it would not flow 
out when cooled. 

The oil was again tested for its solu- 
bility with alcohol, when it was found 
not to be completely soluble, which 
would of course result from the 
amount of turpentine which it con- 
tained. The facts most plainly de- 
monstrated are that this brand of oil 
is fraudulent, both as regards the 
name and signature of the pretended 
maker, the locality in which it is sup- 
posed to be produced, and the nature 
of the oil. 
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not brown ; the lower in a clear watery 
solution, which does not give any red 
reaction when applied to litmus. 

4. If lanolin be freed from ito water 
by heating it, the fatty matter must 
be completely soluble in ether, leaving 
no residue. 

5. Lanolin when burned on a plati- 
num spatula should leave no residue. 



How to Make 



Gawalowskj (Rtindnchau, Prag, 
1876) proposes the following method 
for the preparation of lanolin: The 
wool washings are first passed through 
a fine sieve to get rid of mechanical 
impurities, and then through a con- 
venient quantity of cut straw or saw- 
dust; tbe solution is then treated with 
magnesium sulphate, and the resulting 
magnesium soap, containing also the 
choleeterin, is collected, well washed 
with water, then drained, and allowed 
to dry by exposure to air. It is then 
treated with sufficient diluted hydro- 
chloric acid to decompose the soap ; a 
large exeessof hydrochloric acid should 
bo avoided, but sufficient added until a 
slight excoss of acid is indicated, which 
is afterwards removed in the process. 

The resulting fatty scum, consisting 
of fatty acids and cholosterin, is drain- 
ed, and treated with petroleum-be nz in 
in a closed vessel, slightly warmed to 
about 85" F. to aid solution, and then 
filtered through flannel in a closed fil- 
ter-press. The petroleum benzin is 
then driven off by evaporation or dis- 
tillation, and to remove any remaining 
traces of hydrochloric acid the residue 
is treated with from one-tenth to one- 
quarter per cent of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, rubbed up with water, the mix- 
ture being then well washed with fresh 
portions of water until tho water- 
washings are no longer milky from the 
presence of magnesium carbonate. It 
is again melted, filtered while hot 
through flannel, and, when cold, 
water is incorporated, and the lanolin 
becomes white, hard, and smooth. — 
West. Druggist and Chem. News. 

New Tests for Lanolin. 

Profksbor Likbrkicu has continued 
his experiments with the new oint- 
ment base, and has formulated the 
following more accurate testa for its 
purity and freedom from adulteration ; 

1. The most important test is its neu- 
tral reaction; if you apply to it blue 
litmus paper, it must not give any red 
color. 

2. A more accurate test is to dissolve 
a small quantity of lanolin in benxin 
which is free from acid, and add a 
drop of phenol-phthalein. If now you 
add a normal solution of potossa, the 
first drop gives a red color. 

3. If you heat for a short timo a 
quantity of lanolin with distilled 
water, you will havo two layers; tbe 
upper is a clear, yellow oily fluid, but 



Pure terebene still continues to be 
reported upon moro or less favorably, 
and we notice that the Collective In- 
vestigation Committee of the British 
Medical Association have received a 
large number of reports from all parts 
of the country. These, when tabulated 
and reported upon at the Brighton 
meeting, will, it is hoped, determine 
the place of the remedy in therapeu- 
tics. 

Dr. J. Hutchison (Shawlands, N. B.) 
speaks very highly of it (British Medi- 
cal Journal, July 3d), he having liad 
but few failures with it in fifty-one 
cases of winter cough and bronchitis. 
We notice that he administered it in a 
way which has not previously been 
mentioned, vis in cod-liver oil; but 
he did not find this method in any way 
superior to giving it on loaf-sugar. 
Still, if cod -fiver oil is a part of a 
patient's physic as well as terebene, 
there is no reason why they should not 
be combined.— Chem. and Drugg. 

Cacur, a Kaffir Emetic. 

ONKof the most frequently employed 
of the many emetics used by the Kaffirs 
of South Africa is a green or yellow- 
ish-green fruit known as Cacur, Cacuo, 
or small bitter apple. 

The author received a smally supply 
of thin,Jtogether with lea\-es and stalks, 
from Mr. J. A. B. Bayley. The fruit 
is a pepo, is caducous, quite yellow 
when ripe, but is used by the natives 
in the unripe condition. 

They heat the fruit, squirt the con- 
tents into the mouth, and emesis is 
produced about fifteen minutes after 
swallowing. 

The author believed that the fruit 
was derived from a plant of the order 
Cucurbitacea, and this opinion was 
confirmed by Professor Oliver, of Kew, 
who believes it to be derived from 
CucumiH myriorcarpus (Nnudin), a 
green annual, referred to in Flora 
Capensis," 11, 485 (Harvey and Bon- 
der). 

Mr. Bayley states that it grows 
throughout Cape Colony and the Free 
State general 1}'. 

The plant produces fruit very abun- 
dantly ; the pepo is sub-globose, about 
the Bixe of a large gooseberry (weigh- 
ing from (10 to 100 grains), and is beset 
with short and soft prickles. A sec- 
tion shows three, parietal placenta?, 
numerous seeds imbedded in a soft 
viscid pulp, which becomes more fluid 
when warmed. Tho pulp is bitter, 
and has a faint odor of cucumber. The 
rind is soft, but peels off with diffi- 
culty; the seeds are exalbuminous, 
and tho testa, like the rind, is slightly 
bitter. 

To determine its therapeutic action, 
the author experimented with the pulp 
upon himself and upon a large dog. 
and concludes that it is an emetic and 
cholagogu? purgative; purgative in 
non-emetic doses, and in doses suffi- 
cient to produce emesis causing purga- 
tion if sufficient of tho drug has been 
retained. Its emetic action is proba- 
bly local. The quantity of the drug 
at bis command was ton small to per- 
mit the author to make an exhaustive 
chemical analysis of it, but he has as- 
certained that it does not contain an 
alkaloid, but a bitter principle upon 
which its activity depends. He hopes 
to complete this part of the investiga- 
tion at somo future time. G. Arm- 
strong Atkinson. M.B.. in Ed. Med. J. 
and Chem. and Drug. 
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Saccharinates of Quinine. Strych- 
nine, and othor Bitter Alkaloids. 

The sweet principle derived from 
coal-tar, discovered by Dr. C. Fahl- 
berg, and called by him mccharin (for 
which name Hager proposes that of 
saceharinin, in order to avoid confu- 
sion; see our July number, p. i3gi 
being in reality an acid, it was natu- 
ral that the idea should suggest itself 
to combine ic directly with bitter alka- 
loids or other bases to form palatable 
salts. Since it has been shown that 
there is apparently no objectional fea- 
ture connected with the internal use 
of mccharinin [as we shall call it un- 
til some better name is proposed J.there 
will probably be some demand for the 
compounds of this substance with 
quinine, strychnine, and other bitter 
alkaloids. 

Saccharini n is, chemically, "anhy- 
dro-ortho-eulphamine-benxoic add/* 
or, leaving off the first two prefixes, it 
is a sulpbamine-bensoic acid. A salt 
of quinine, therefore, containing this 
acid will be tho ' ' Bulphamin-benzoate 
of quinine." But to remind the pre- 
senter of its relation to saccharinin, 
it is likely to receive the name *uv 
eharinaU of quinine. It would be 
improper to use the term miceharate 
of quinine, for this would be a salt 
containing saccharic acid, derived 
from ordinary sugars by oxidation. 

Dr. Fahlberg has already obtained 
a potent upon these compounds. His 
proccHs consists in neutralising an 
aqueous or alcoholic solution of sac- 
charinin (or sulpharain-benzoic acid) 
with the respective alkaloid. In order 
to obtain chemically neutral Baits, he 
adds, in certain cases, an additional 
quantity of saccharinin. 

The resulting salts are said to have 
in a great measure lost the disagree- 
able taste of the alkaloids. Others 
again report that it requires the addi- 
tion of nearly an equal part of saccha- 
rinin to fully cover the taste. 

We have had several inquiries from 
correspondents, where the saccharin 
(or saccharinin) can be obtained. We 
would state for their information that 
the patentees are at present erecting 
works to produce it on a large scale. 
As soon as it is ready for the i 
it will be duly announced. 



Note on Cocaine. 

Wk note in several of on 
that Mr. Bignon, Professor of Chemis- 
try at Lima, Peru, has patented a pro- 
cess which, according to his claim, 
yields the alkaloid at once free from 
secondary products. In what other 
countries (outside of Peru) the patent 
has been granted we are not informed, 
but we have no hesitation in saying 
that the patent is not worth the paper 
it is written on, inasmuch as it is 
merely a special application of a gen- 
eral process long and well known as 
one ot the methods for extracting al- 
kaloids. 

The patented process is described as 
follows (in Neuexte Erfind. undErfahr., 
IMG. 385) : 

The coca leaves are macerated during 
48 hours in a 20-percent solution of car- 
Ivonate of sodium, then dried, and after- 
wards extracted, during about 48 hours, 
with petroleum ether in a suitable ap- 
paratus. The cocaine which has been 
set free by the alkali is dissolved by 
the petroleum ether. If this solution 
is now shaken with water containing 
hydrochloric acid, cocaine enters into 
solution as hydrochlorate, while the 
coloring matters and [most] other im- 

S unties remain in the petroleum ether, 
y treatment with an alkali carbon- 
ate, the free base may then be sepa- 
rated. 

Tho same chemist states that not 
only strong acids (as has been known 
for a long time), but even weak acids 
>ose the alkaloid, 
the purest Baits of 
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cocaine aro changed in a compara- 
tively short time by a sort of fermen- 
tation. He also states that, while free 
cocaine remains unaltered at the ordi- 
nary temperature and in a dry atmo- 
sphere, alcoholic solutions of the alka- 
loid, or aqueous solutions of its salts, 
do not keep long, and that their anees- 
thetic effect diminishes from day to 
day. He therefore recommends to 
prepare the solutions of the different 
salts of cocaine eje temftore, by dis- 
solving the pure alkaloid in water 
with the aid of the requisite quantity 
of the respective acid. 
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in Solutions of Mor- 



Db. Hermann Hackr reported about 
a year ago that he had found npomor- 
phine in a solution of a salt of mor- 
phine which had stood for some time. 
Recently a paragraph published in 
the British Medical Journal (June 
26th; quoted in Pharm. Journ., July 
17tu) Drought tho information that 
a ;{ per ,vut solution of hydrochlorate 
of morphine, which had been kept 
eleven months, gave rise, upon injec- 
tion, to violent and uncontrollable 
vomiting. On being submitted to a 
Paris analyst, the latter reported hav- 
ing found apomorphine in it. the in- 
ference t>eiag drawn that tne mor- 
phine had undergone some change. 
This has called forth a letter from 
Messrs. Maefarlaii & Co., the well- 
known manufacturers of morphine, 
statiug that all their experience goes 
to show that morphine hydrochlorate, 
whether in the solid form or in solu- 
tion, may bo kept under ordinary con- 
ditions for several years without losing 
its value, and that they have never 
found apomorphine in old solutions of 
the salt even after heating them with 
excess of acid at a temperature of 200° 
F. for several days. 

We may add that the statement 
of Moefarlan & Co. is more in accord- 
ance with what may be expected than 
the reported change of morphine into 
apomorphine. The latter body is pro- 
duced from morphine or codeino by 
heating it with concentrated (about 25 
per cent) hydrochloric acid at 140" C, 
that is, in sealed tubes, or by heating 
morphine with dilute sulphuric acid 
to 140° C, or by heating hydrochlorate 
of morphine a short time, with a con- 
centrated solution of chloride of zinc, 
between 120' and 160° C. In view of tho 
considerable resistance which the 
molecule of water — eventually with- 
drawn from the morphine molecule — 
offers to acids and to heat, it is ques- 
tionable whether uu.'h a withdrawal 
and splitting up could occur by the 
mere contact of the morphine salt 
with water at ordinary temperatures. 



Salicylate of Iron. 

The use of a mixture containing 
salicylate of iron is recommended by 
Dr. Braithwaite, of Leeds, in cases of 
diarrhuea in children where the mo- 
tions arc fetid. The formula for a 
child two years of age is: 

Sulphate of Iron 30 grains. 

Salicylate of sodium ... .20 

Glycerin.... BtL dr. 

Water. .enough to make 3 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and 
salicylate of sodium, each, in one-half 
of the water, and mix the solutions ; 
then add the glycerin. 

The color of the mixture is darker 
than port wine, and the taste is said 
not to be unpleasant. 

One teaspoonful is to be given every 
hour until the motions become woll 
blackened, and then at larger inter- 
vals, with an occasional dose of castor 
to counteract the constipating 
t.— After Pharm, Journ. 



APPARATUS FOR CONTINUOUS 
EXTRACTION. 

4 N apparatus for continuous extrac- 
• V tion, which may be taken apart 
or put together at a moment's notice, 
has been designed by Th. Weyl. Its 
construction is evident from the ac- 
companying cut. At V, p. and C there 
are mercury joints. The portion 
marked A", with ite two descending 
tul>es. is one piece. So is also the flask 
A. with its tube p. The two mercury 
joints at v and v are made by attach- 
ing glass cups to the respective ends of 
the tubes, by moans of cork or rubber 
. The mercury joint at the edge 
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Wejrl'a extraction apparatus. 

of the funnel C is made, as shown in 
the smaller cut, by cementing to the 
edge of the funnel a wooden ring C, in 
the upper portion of which there is a 
a groovo filled mercury, in which the 
funnel D is placed. A" leads to the 
condenser. The gutters e, e, and e' 
serve for emptying the morcury joints, 
but are, of course, closed with stop- 
pers, when the cups are filled with 
mercury.— Zeitach. f. Iiutrum., 5, 126, 
and Z.f. Anal. Chem., 1886, 396. 
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Cream Punch for Delicate 

Take one cup of good cream; beat 
well, add sugar and one-half or a whole 
teaspoonful of brandy. To be taken 
through a straw as lemonade. If the 
patient is a dyspeptic and eats lightly 
of good food at meal time, the cream 
punch may be taken three hours after 
moaU. a* then intestinal digestion is 
best aided. 

Corrosive Sublimate and Sugar as 



A mixture of corrosive 
with sugar in tho proportion of 1 in 
1.0IK), has been strongly recommended 
by Dr. Heidenreich as a first dressing 
for wounds on a field of battle (Lancet, 
June 12th, p. 1,135). It is claimed that 
sugar is the best substance for dilut- 
ing the sublimate, being itself some- 
what antiseptic, and is suitable for use 
wherever water is available. Of 
course, it is important that the mer- 
curial salt should be equally distrib- 
uted through the mass, which is 
easily effected by dissolving it in a 
little spirit and carefully rubbing up 
the sugar with it.— Pharm. Journ. 



Heretofore it has been customary to 
admit steam into jacketed Bteam 
kettltts by a simple inlet, the jet of hot 
steam playing directly ogainxt the 
nearest opposite wall of the inner kettle, 
whereby this particular spot generally 
became highly overheated. Therefore, 
when tho kettle contained liquids of 
high boiling point, it was not unusual 
that some of tho contents would be 
baked against this particular spot, 
and otherwise injuriously affected. 
Mr. Thos. Burkhard, of New York has 
now introduced an improvement by 
which the steam is uniformly dis- 
tributed over the whole heating sur- 
face, with its original force and tem- 
perature, thereby insuring a perfectly 
uniform heating of the contents of the 
kettle, as well as a considerable saving 
in steam. This is accomplished by 
placing a coil of copper tubing within 
the jacket, which, Being perforated, 
allows the steam to issue with its ori- 
ginal temperature. The inventor also 
claims that the pressure is thereby 
regulated, and all risk of bursting 
avoided ; and, in addition, that there is 
produced a reservation of heat and a 
superheating of tho pipe itself. 

These ket tles are made of sear 
copper, and tested to 125 lbs. 
They may be made either 
or so as to be tilted over. 

Impurities in Ether. 

Haoer and others have held that 
any rectified ether which has a low 
specific gravity (say, between 0.735 
and 0.725 or lower) cannot be contam- 
inated with any of tho heavier sub- 
stances which are liable to be produced 
during the course of distillation. Ac- 
cordingly, it would be unnecessary to 
examine such grades of ether for heavy 
oil of wine, or other substances which 
are left behind to a large extent, when 
some of the ether is allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously. 

This assumption [which is not shared 
by experts in this country, so far as 
we are aware], has been shown to be 
fallacious by G. Vulpius, who found as 
much as 1$ of heavy oil of wine or al- 
lied compounds in an ether having a 
spec. grav. of only 0.722. — After 
Pharm. Centralh. 



According to Dr. Hesse (Berichte 10, 
2,154), quinidine (conchinine) crystal- 
lizes from alcoholic solution with 2i 
molecules of water of crystallization, 
of which t mol. is given off at tho ordi- 
nary temperature, "and the other 2 mol. 
are driven off at 120' C. 

According to Dr. Mylius (Berichte 
19, 1,773), a hot solution of quinidine 
in absolute alcohol deposits on cooling 
well-formed prisms which contain no 
water of crystallization, but a molecule 
of alcohol in combination (Cj.Hi.NiOj. 
CH.O). 

These two statements, however, 
though apparently contradictory, are 
not so necessarily, for it seems fairly 
obvious that it was not absolute alco- 
hol that Hease referred to as yielding 
a crystallization containing 8» mol. ot 
water, and at the most the official alco- 
hol (Pharm. Germ.) of spec. gr. 0.830 
to 0.834. 

But, in addition. Dr. Mylius states 
that in his experience the alkaloid iB 
deposited from a hot aqueous solution 
anhydrous. Besides the compound 
with ethylic alcohol, Dr. Mylius states 
that he has obtained similar combina- 
tions with methylic, propylic, and 
allylic alcohols, as well as with the 
bivalent ethylene alcohol, in the last 
instance the combination being 1 mol. 
of the alcohol with 2 mol. of the alka- 
— / narin. •lourn. 
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The Medicinal Nitrite*, Including 



as the inorganic nitrite to be recom- 
mended in medicine, although it is 

ri to the objection that decomposi- 
will occur in the stomach if that 
organ contains much acid, a decompo- 
sition evidenced by the eructations of 
nitrous compounds occurring occasion- 
ally after the administration of this 
salt, and by the vomiting, and even 
diarrhoea produced by large doses. 
Nitrite of sodium is now generally sold 
in a fairly pure state, and the purer 
specimens are those of the crystallized 
salt, the sticks usually containing a 
considerable trace of iron, although 
this, too, is not an infrequent impurity 
to a slight extent in the crystals. 
Potassium nitrite, too, usually con- 
tains some. Probably the solutions 
are evaporated in iron vessels. Ihe 
solubility of nitrite of sodium I find to 
be 1 in 1.14 of distilled water, 1 in 30 
of rectified spirit, and 1 in 160 of othylic 
alcohol, all at 60" F. The method of 
estimating the amount of nitrite pres- 
ent with which I have obtained the 
most accurate results is the ]*>rmanga- 
nate process. Fairly accurate results 
can well enough be obtained by Eyk- 
man's or Allen's process for tne esti- 
mation of ethyl nitrite, as Mr. Allen 
pointed out in regard to his own pro- 
cess in the Journal of Chemical Inaim- 
try for March 3i>th, 1885. . . . 
Nitrites are stated, in solution or 



not, gradually to become converted 
into nitrates by the absorption of oxy- 
It is, therefore, important to 
the stability of nitrite of 
sodium either in its solid state or in 
watery solution. The salt is described 
as deliquescent; in an ordinarily dry 
room it is so only to a slight extent; if 
exposed uncorked it does absorb water 
somewhat, but if kept in a well-corked 
bottle, however frequently opened, no 
change practically occurs. I have 
kept thoroughly dried powdered nitrite 
of sodium thus, and alter four or five 
months it had gained barely 1 per 
cent by weight, and after being re- 
dried, it contained almost absolutely 
the same amount of nitrous acid as be- 
fore exposure. I have kept the simi- 
larly dried powdered salt on the water 
bath for eighteen to twenty hours with 
the loss of an infinitesimal proportion 
of varying strength in nitrite, the small 
quantity lost being probably converted 
into nitrate. I have also boiled solu- 
tions for several hours, and have, by ap- 
propriate arrangement, bubbled air 
through solutions of the salt for days 
with like results. Thus, then, we see 
nitrite of sodium in solution, in the 
absence of stronger acids than nitrous, 
and of ferments, is a perfectly stable 
salt. Its watery solution is, however, 
somewhat ant to lie the seat of the 
growth of a form of mould if exposed 
to the air, and such a growth naturally 
causes considerable deterioration in 
the strength of the solution. 

We now pass to the organic nitrites, 
and with them I wish to consider 
nitroglycerin. Of the organic nitrites 
the nitrites of methyl, ethyl, and amyl 
alone need detain us. Nitrite of 
methyl (OTIiNOt), although it has been 
administered, is unsuitable, as boiling 
below 32 F. ; it is always sold in alco- 
holic solutions, and even this deteri- 
orates very rapidly. Ethyl nitrite is 
specially considered in relation to 
spirit of nitrous ether, and so much 
has in recent years appeared in this 
journal concerning this sulmtance and 
its estimation that I can comparatively 
briefly dismiss it. It is very gonerally 
agreed that tho pharmaco|Keial solu- 
tion is not stable, especially when pre- 
scribed with water; its decomposition 
in this conuectimi has been pointed 
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out by Mr. Allen (Pharm. Journ.. Nov. 
81st, 1685, AM. PRUOG., 1885, 216), and 
I can quite confirm his results. It is 
very commonly prescribed with solu- 
tion of acetate or citrate of ammo- 
nium. With these preparations natu- 
rally a certain nmount of double 
decomposition will occur, but as to 
the nitrous element, deterioration, 
though still rapid, is not quite so rapid 
as when water alone is employed. 
This spirit of nitrous ether while not 
then to be considered reliable as to its 
moBt inqjortant constituent, and there- 
fore not Buited for the more valuable 
uses to which nitrites are put, yet 
contains other constituents which make 
it useful as a mild diuretic and diapho- 
retic, and it will probably long con- 
tinue to be so used in medicine. The 
exact value of these other constituents 
1 hope ere long to ascertain. It has 
been proposed to make a solution of 
ethyl nitrite in etbylic alcohol or even 
in rectified spirit ; these preserve the 
nitrite much better, especially the 
ethylic alcohol solution, but decomposi- 
tion rapidly occurs when they are 
mixed with water, while for purposes 
of inhalation nitrite of amyl is prefer- 
able, as here both acid and base act 
somewhat in the same direction. 

Tho method of ostitiuiting^ the 
amount of nitrite present in spirit of 
nitrous ether is now generally recog- 
nized to be by measuring the nitric 
oxide gas given by the decomposed 
acid radical, either Evkman's or 
Allen's process being employed. These 
two processes have been very fairly 
compared and criticised by Dott 
(Pharm. Journ., Feb. 28th, 1885), and 
1 have made many comparative ex- 
periments with the two methods, fol- 
lowing Eykman's directions as given 
in this journal (July 23d, 1882) [first 
published in New Kkmkdiks, 1SK2, p. 
139]. and Allen's as published in the 
number for November 21st, 1885. I 
used both aqueous and alcoholic solu- 
tions of standardized nitrite of sodium 
and found either method gave almost 
accurate results. Allen's, of course, 
is much more easily worked, and, as 
he mentions, while his formula is 
roughly correct, you get more satis- 
factory results by correcting for tem- 
perature, pressure, and aqueous ten- 
sion. I certainly object to his statement 
that a pipette is unnecessary to mea- 
sure the solution to be tested, and I 
alwavs employ one. Further, agita- 
tion by a purely transverse movement 
is generally insufficient; I use trans- 
verse agitation first, and then, after a 
few minutes, with one hand close the 
India-rubber tube, and with the other 
give a not very vigorous vertical 
movement. The closure of tho con- 
necting tube prevents agitation of the 
lower strata of fluid ; the vertical agi- 
tation causes decomposition of any 
volatilized nitrite. I do not find cool- 
ing the tube in water, and correcting 
for the temperature of tho water, gives 
more accurate results than merely al- 
lowing it to stand in the clamp until 
two readings are the same, and correct- 
ing at the temperature of the air. A 
source of fallacy to be avoided is the 
admission of air mixed with or dis- 
solved by the solutions, but with care 
this need not occur. By waiting until 
all air bubbles have floated out I get 
quite as good results as by cooling 
boiling solutions of the substances to 
bo u«ed in an atmosphere of coal gas 
and filling the tubes in a similar atmo- 
sphere by a properly constructed ap- 
paratus. " Almost identical amounts of 
nitric oxide gas were obtained by 
either Allen's or Eykman's method 
from various average samples of spirit 
of nitrous ether; if the samples were 
very defective in nitrite. Eykman's pro- 
cess gave distinctly lower, and. I think, 
more accurate results than Allen's. 
Here one was using from 10 to 20 C.c. of 
the spirit, and the high tension of the 
other constituents was probably the 
cause of the difference. To sum up, 
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Eykman's process, as one might con- 
jecture, is more accurate than Allen's, 
but more open to experimental errors, 
and much more difficult to employ. 
Allen's is the method which meets our 
ordinary wants most conveniently. 

Nitrite of amyl has still to be dis- 
cussed. It is much more stable than 
the corresponding salt of ethyl, and if 
preserved in well-stoppered bottles, 
protected from the light, it takes some 
years to become oven approximately 
inert. Good specimens, when fresh, 
have usually from seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of actual nitrite, and 
even after more than a year, with bot- 
tles occasionally opened and not very 
carefully preserved, I generally find 
about fifty per cent. The chief pro- 
ducts of decomposition are amyl alco- 
hol, amyl valerianate, and valerianic 
acid. The strength as to the nitrite is 
rapidly tested in the same way as spirit 
of nitrous ether, the decomposition of 
the compound is not quite so rapid, 
however. Various menstrua and com- 
binations of menstrua have been re- 
commended for the internal adminis- 
tration of amyl nitrite, but I cannot 
regard any of them as commendable. 
Nitrite of amyl Bhould bo employed 
for inhalation alone. 

Finally, we pass to nitroglycerin, the 
trinitrate of glyceryl, propenyl trini- 
trate, or glonoin. There are several 
other nitrites somewhat allied to ni- 
troglycerin, which probably behave in 
a similar manner, as nitrosaccbarose, 
nitroamylum, and nitrocellulose- the 
last certainly (Hay, Practitioner, May, 
1883). None, however, is so suitable 
as nitroglycerin. 

This compound ether, as I already 
have mentioned, is regarded, by 
Hay especially, as owinr, its activity to 
its decomposition in the blood with the 

F reduction of a nitrite— a i 
think, sub judice. 

The drug, however, is practically 
unacted on by the gastric juice— a 
point of great importance, where we 
wish absorption without decomposi- 
tion. Nitroglycerin is a sweet, color- 
less body, with a slightly pungent 
taste ; its solubility in menstrua other 
than water is correctly enough stated ; 
as a rule, in water many authorities 
note it as almost or quite insoluble, 
Hay (in various papers) as one in 
eight hundred. I find it to be one in 
seven hundred and sixty, but it re- 
quires four or five days to dissolve to 
this extent, and the bottles require 
frequent agitation. When prescribed 
with water, the water must always be 
distilled, or decomposition will occur, 
the rapidity of decomposition varying 
directly as the amount of salts in tho 
various waters. Its watery solution 
(in distilled water) is quite stable, pro- 
vided the nitroglycerin be pure. So- 
lutions in alcohol keep equally well. 

The tablets of the pharmacopoeia are 
generally fairly uniform as to their 
strength — no one would expect them 
to be mathematically exact — and are 
quite stable. 

I should suggest that a one per one- 
thousand aqueous solution of nitrogly- 
cerin be employed in therapeutics, the 
average dose being five to thirty min- 
ims. Some clinicians have stated that 
the alcoholic or watery solution acts 
more rapidly than the tablets do, and I 
agree with them ; the difference, how- 
ever, is very slight, but the tablets 
hold their position from their conve- 
nience alone. The name nitroglycerin 
U>ing alarming to some persons, trini- 
trin has been used instead ; propenyl 
trinitrate may also lie introduced into 
medical parlance, but I should give 
preference over all to trinitrate of gly- 
ceryl (glyceryl trinitras), which ex- 
presses its composition and is an 
accurate name. Nitroglycerin leads 
one to suppose we are dealing with a 
nitro-substitution Issly. I may men- 
tion I estimated the strength of the 
nitroglycerin solutions by decompos- 
ing the ether with caustic potash, and 
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calculating the amount of nitrite 
formed by comparison with a stand- 
ardized solution of nitrite of sodium, 
as recommended by Hay, using both 
the starch iodide reaction and Wil- 
liam's modification of Griess' meta- 
phenylenediamine test. To this latter 
the production of the resinous body I 
have referred to is a slight objection, 
but practically it does not interfere 
with the delicacy of the reaction, the 
amount of dilution being so great. 
Further, 1 dissolved weighed quan ti- 
tles of nitroglycerin in water, bo as to 
prove that seven hundred and sixty 
parts of distilled water would dissolve 
one part of nitroglycerin. 

Tho Purification of Cotton-Seed Oil. 

The quantity of cotton seed annually 
crushed and pressed for oil in the 
United States probably equals two and 
throe-quarter millions of tout-, and if 
we add to this the half million tons 
similarly treated in Europe, the pro- 
portions of this giant infant industry 
begin to appear. As expressed, the od 
is of an intense ruby color, sometimes 
verging to black, owing to itw contain- 
ing in solution a powerful vegetable 
coloring principle, properly termed 
mi. This peculiarity distin- 
i it from all other oils. The oil 
appear in the seeds as brown 
specks dispersed through the albumin- 
ous matter. According to Mr. James 
Long/more, of the Livtrrpool section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, who 
has given great attention to the sub- 
ject, the quantity of coloring matter in 
a ton of crude oil is fifteen pounds, al- 
though this proportion must vary con- 
siderably. The woody husk of the 
seed also contains a targe quantity, 
apparently of the same nature. 

Its propertu* are insolubility in 
acids, slight solubility in water, free 
solubility in alcohol or alkalies. In its 
dry state it is a light powder of a pun- 
gent odor, of a brown color, and 
strongly tinctorial. 

For expression, the seeds are first 
crushed by passing through rollers, 
and then ground to a fine state of di- 
vision under edge wheels. When suf- 
ficiently reduced, the powder is trans- 
ferred to steam jacketed kettleB and 
heated for about ten minutes to a tem- 
perature sufficient to render the oil 
more easily expressible, and to coagu- 
late the albumin of the seed. From the 
kettles the hot and finely-ground seed 
is put in coarse bags, each making a 
cake weighing about ten pounds, and 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pres- 
sure. The crude, nearly black oil, 
containing the coloring matter in solu- 
tion, is by this means expressed, and 
runs into a tank from which it is 
transferred to the refinery. The next 
stop is the removal of the coloring 
matter, the process bringing the oil to 
a light straw or yellow tint. 

The tank used is of iron ; it is pro- 
vided with a mechanical agitator, and 
its capacity sufficiently exceeds that of 
the charge of 10 tons weight of crude 
oil, and 30 cwt. caustic soda lye of 10° 
to 155" Twaddell. Tho lvo at tho tem- 
perature of 60° F. is fed slowly by 
perforated pipes extending over the 
surface of the oil and distributing uni- 
formly. As the agitation proceeds, 
the lye and oil, which are both cool, 
mix, and latter gradually becomes full 
of black, flocculent particles of soap, 
caused by the partial saponification of 



a portion of the oil by 
lye. The agitation is continued for 
about half an hour, and at the end of 
that time a portion is taken out and 
allowed to stand. If the soapy parti- 
cles precipitate, and the oil is found 
nearly deprived of color, the operation 
is then terminated. If not, the agita- 
tion is continued, more lye being add- 
ed until the desired discoloration is 
obtained. The charge of oil is then 
allowed to stand for twelve or fifteen 
hours, until the "mucilage" or par- 



tially saponified portion of the oil, with 
the liquid excess of lye used, has set- 
tled away. The clear oil is then run 
off, and the refining completed by 
washing and bleaching. 

The success of this proeesB evidently 
depends on the property the coloring 
matter possesses of solubility in alka- 
lies. The particles of soap seem to be 
sufficiently alkaline at the moment of 
forming to inclose within them the 
coloring matter, which is thus precipi- 
tated from the rest of the oil. After 
separation, the precipitate is treated 
with strong soda lye, say 70" Twad- 
dell, and heated. ' 




is thus dissolved out, the solution fil- 
tered from the saponaceous mass, and 
dilute sulphuric acid gradually added 
to the filtrate until the alkali is com- 
pletely neutralized. The gossypin 
then separates as a flocculent precipi- 
tate. This is collected on a filter, 
carefully washed, to remove any trace 
of acid, and dried slowly at a low tem- 
perature. It is then ready for use as 




a dye, and gives fast colors on both 
wool and silk. The saponaceous mats, 
partially discolorized by the caustic 
soda lye, may either lie converted into 
hard soap, or, by addition of milk of 
lime, be deprived of any albuminous 
matter, be bleached with chlorated lime 
(chloride of lime), and, by treatment 
with a mineral acid, the refined oil 
mingled with fatty acids obtained. 

Sodium Cheapened.— According to 
a statement in the Scientific American 
(June 5th, p. 362), Mr. H. G. Castner, 
a chemist, resident in New York, has 
discovered a new method of distilling 
sodium, by which that metal will be 
produceable for about one shilling per 
pound. As sodium is an important 
material in the manufacture of alu- 
minum, this discovery, should it be 
confirmed, would have an imjMirtant 
influence upon the future of that metal, 
since its cost would be considerably 
reduced. A supply of sodium at a low 
price might also bring magnesium, 
silicon, and boron within the reach of 
practical application. [In the case of 
magnesium, this has already been ac- 
complished by preparing it electroly- 



The number of thermoregulatory or 
apparatuses for maintaining uni- 
form temperatures, is already quite 
considerable, but perfection is far 
from being reached. We have already 
described various forms, and in the 
following we give an account of sev- 
eral others: 

1. Schifd Therm(treifidator (Ber. d. 
Denlnch, Chem. Gen., 18, 2,833; Zeitneh. 
f. Anal. Chem., 1R86, 385). This is en- 
tirely composed of glass, and may be 
easily put together. 

The gas enters through the tube c, 
and reaches the burner through b. A 
iB a wide-mouth bottle without bottom, 
fastened by means of a cork over the 
glass tube A. The bottle B is filled 
with water (to which a little hydro- 
chloric and carbolic acids are added), 
and a flask B is inverted over the tulie. 
This flask, floating in the liquid, is, of 
course, very sensitive to any increased 
pressure or rush of gas coming from 
the main supply. After the gas has 
passed through e. A, d. and F, it issues 
at the orifice of the tube F inside of 
the globe K. A gloas rod D passes 
through a thin rubber-disk in the tu- 
bulure a, the outer end of the tube being 
bent downward, and the inner end 
flattened and provided with a rubber 
disk, which, when pressed against the 
orifice of the tube F, shuts on the gas. 
The whole arrangement, E. F, may be 
adjusted higher or lower by the rod 
and clamp H. Whenever the gas en- 
ters with more than ordinary pressure, 
the flask B is raised, pushes up the 
outer end of D, and the inner end of 
this closes the orifice of the gas deliv- 
ery tube. 

A separate small tube, not shown in 
the cut, leads to the burner, where a 
a small flame is kept up even when the 
regulator has shut off the supply. 

2. GirowFH Thermoregvlator (Be- 
richte, I. c). The gas passes in the 
in the direction of the arrows. After 
issuing from the central conus, it en- 
ters the space 6, which is covered by 
an inverted cup floating in some kind 
of liquid (such as glycerin). The upper 
wall of this cup has a small orifice a, 
through which a small amount of the 
gas may reach the burner at all times. 
When the faucet c is turned in the 
manner shown in the cut. the current 
of gas passes unobstructed, as indi- 
cated by the arrows, and reaches tho 
burner by means of tubing to be at- 
tached to d. When the pressure be- 
comes too great, the cup 6 is raised and 
with it the conical attachment e, 
whereby the passage of the gas is in- 
terrupted. When it is" desired to ma ko 
the apparatus more sensitive to any 
variations of pressure, the small orifice 
at a is closed with a drop of stearic 
acid. 

Vanillin in Asaltaetida. 

Mr. E. Schmidt, while engaged in 
the preparation of ferulic acidirom 
asafcetida, observed in the last mother- 
liquor of the acid a pronounced odor 
of vanillin. This observation has been 
followed up by Leineke and Denner, 
who have succeeded in isolating vanil- 
lin from the d rug. The mod ua ojierandi 
employed is as follows: The resin is 
powdered and repeatedly treated with 
ether, the filtered solutions shaken up 
with a concentrated solution of sodium 
bisulphite, the alkaline solution acidi- 
fied with sulphuric acid and again ex- 
tracted with ether. 

The crude vanillin obtained after 
distillation of thecther is again treated 
with sodium bisulphite, sulphuric acid, 
and ether, and the ethereal residue is 
mixed with a little water, filtered, and 
crystallized over sulphuric acid. The 
vanillin appears in well-shaped, easily 
volatilized crystals, melting at 81° to 
82°, and possessing all chemical and 
physical propertie« of ordinary vanil- 
lin.— Chem. and Drugg. 
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The Manufacture of Ceresin from 
Ozokerite.* 

In the showcase of a Belgian manu- 
facturer of candles, at the Antwerp 
Exhibition, was to bo Men a fragment 
of wax-like substance labelled " Ozo- 
kerite, or Vegetable Wax." This fact 
showB how little is known, even by 
those most nearly interested, of an in- 
dustry which, dating back only about 
fifteen years, has attained an annual 
value of upwards of half a million 
pounds sterling. The ignorance ia no 
doubt due, mainly, to the paucity of 
information that has been published 
respecting the industry and the raw 
material used in it. 

The first attempt at bleaching min- 
eral wax known to the author dates 
from 1870. The first industrial results 
were obtained by H. Sljhely, of Stock- 
erau, near Vienna, Dr. Pilz, of Carls- 
bad, and J. F. Otto, of Frankfort- 
upon-Oder; ceresin wok intriKluced 
into the market by these different 
houses in the course of 1872. 

During the last ten years a number 
of processes for the" purification of 
ozokerite have boon proposed, very 
few of which have been practically 
successful. At the present time 
scarcely more than two processes are 
employed, both of which are based 
upon the employment of sulphuric 
acid. In the more important estab- 
lishments where mineral wax is 
refined, the ozokerite is heated in con- 
tact with sulphuric acid to a tempera- 
ture of 180 C. and even higher, by 
which means an almost complete de- 
composition of the sulphuric acid and 
carbonization of the substances sepa- 
rated by it is effected. In some smaller 
factories where the operations are con- 
ducted at a much lowor temperature, 
the acid, charged with the impurities, 
collects at the bottom of the vessel as 
a black tarry mass that is easily sepa- 
rated. 

In whatever way the operation is 
conducted, it is necessary first to free 
the crude ozokerite, as delivered from 
the inciters of Borislaw in eastern 
Galicia, from the small quantity of 
water that it always contains ; for 
which purpose it is dried by heating it 
to 120" C, at which temperature the 
water is ontirely driven off. The min- 
eral wax requires to bo heated very 
slowly to avoid sudden ebullition of 
the melted mass, through the super- 
heating of the water, and small pieces 
of the crude wax are thrown into it 
whenever it threatens to rise. In Home 
cases this heating is effected in the 
same boilers as the heating with sul- 
phuric acid ; in others a s|>ecial vewnel 
is used which allows of the deposit of 
mechanically mixed impurities at the 
bottom. The vessels for tho prelimi- 
nary boiling, which should be of a 
capacity sufficient for a day's product, 
are heated either over a bare fire, or 

the former case the apparatus takes 
the form of an alembic, consisting of a 
hemispherical boiler with dome and 
cooling worm, in which any vapor of 
the light oil given off during the melt- 
ing is condensed. When the heating 
is effected by steam, the small quanti- 
ties of hydrocarbon carried away with 
the steam do not necessitate any ar- 
rangements for condensation. 

In carrying out the first-mentioned 
method of bleaching, where the tem- 
perature is raised to 180° C, the mix- 
ture of the ozokerite with the sulphuric 
acid is effected either by means of an 
iron or copper stirrer worked by hand, 
or by a mechanical agitator. Al- 
though the latter arrangement would 
appear in principle to be much tho 
more rational of the two, it is not the 
most used, evon in the larger manu- 
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facturies, in consequence of practical 
difficulties that have not yet been sat- 
isfactorily overcome. After the earth- 
wax has been freed from water it is 
placed in the acidifying vessel with a 
mixture of vitriol and fuming sul- 
phuric acid in proportions correspond- 
ing to the quantity required ; it is then 
gradually heated with constant stir- 
ring to 180 C, at which temperature 
the sulphuric acid is almost completely 
driven off. After neutralization of 
the last traces of acid and partial de- 
colonization, the mixture is allowed to 
stand. The tolerably clear layer of 
ceresin that forms at the top is drawn 
off and filtered through paper: the 
residue is pressed, whilst still in a 
warm pasty condition, in hydraulic 
presses, the runnings being also filter- 
ed through paper. Ah a result of these 
operations only about two-thirds of 
the ceresin present in the ozokerite is 
obtained, the other third being retain- 
ed in the press residue. This is now 
generally recovered by extraction, 
petroleum benzin being tho solvent 
uwd in most factories, and only here 
and there carbon bisulphide. The 
ceresin extracted is freed from traces 
of the solvent by passing superheabd 
steam through it and then filtered. 
The entire yield by this mothod of 
operating amounts to 70 to 75 parts of 
white, or 80 to 85 parts yellow ceresin 
from 100 parts of ozokerite used. 

According to the second method of 
working, tho dehydrated ozokerite is 
introduced into the mixing vossel in 
the melted condition at the lowest pos 
sible temperature, and then mixed by 
means of a mechanical stirrer or a cur- 
rent of dry air with exactly the quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid required to effect 
the miction. After standing, the top 
layer of dark-colored but clear ceresin 
is drawn off into another vessel, where 
it is neutralized and decolorized and 
then filtered. The black tarry residue 
is neutralized and submitted to distil- 
lation, the distillate consisting of 
paraffin and mineral oils. This meth- 
od has many disadvantages and is not 
largely followed. Both methods are, 
indeed, defective, since it is known 
that crude ozokerite can be made to 
yield 90 to 92 per cent of a white 
bleached product instead of the 70 to 
75 per cent usually obtained in manu- 
factories. 

The filtered ceresin, if intenJed for 
yellow goods, is brought up to the 
right tint by moans of gamboge, tur- 
meric, dragon's Mr>od, or one of the 
various aniline colors soluble in fats, 
and then poured into moulds to cool. 
The " half white "' and "white" core- 
sin is stirred continually while cool- 
ing to prevent crystallization, and it is 
not until it has solidified to a pasty 
consistence that it is poured inU> the 
moulds. In this way a whiter appear- 
ance in reflected light is produced. 

White ceresin is frequently mixed 
by the manufacturers with the lower 
priced paraffin and the yellow ceresin 
with resin. The addition of p iraffin 
cannot be detected either by chemi- 
cal tests or determination of the speci- 
fic gravity. It is. however, hardly to 
be deemed an adulteration since in 
some cattes, as for illuminating pur- 
poses, its presence is advantageous. 
Tho addition of rosin ought, however, 
to be deemed an adulteratian. For its 
determination the suspected ceresin 
should be dissolved in hot alcohol, and 
the mixture then cooled and filtered. 
The ceresin lieing almost insoluble in 
cold alcohol is removed, and any resin 
present will bo found in the residue 
upon evaporation of the filtrate. 

Colocynthin related to Elaterin. 

ArcoRDiNO to E. Johannson (Jourtt. 
de Phnrmaatliffie, p. 258), when colo- 
cynthin is heated with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, it is split up into colocyn- 
thein. elaterin, and bryonin.— Pharm. 
Journ. 
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Aluminum in Germany. 

[ REPORT OF CONSUL-GENERAL RAIJJK, 
OF BERLIN. J 

I have the honor to report that in 
Hamelingcn, near Bremen, a factory 
is in the course of erection which pro- 
jects the production of aluminum (or 
aluminium) and magnesium on a large 
scale. 

The statement, however, that this 
will be the first factory of its kind in 
the world must be considered as er- 
roneous, since Messrs. E. H. & A. N. 
Cowles, of Cleveland O. (Cowlee' 
Electric Smelting and Aluminum Com- 
pany), have for some time success 
fully produced aluminum and its 
alloys in large quantities and at re- 
duced prices. It is well known that 
heretofore aluminum and magnesium 
were produced only in small quanti- 
ties at high prices. 

The consumption was comparatively 
limited. The new factory, like that of 
Cowles', projects production in large 
quantities under tzel's patent. 

The process of tho Frenchman, I v 
ville, heretofore generally in use, con- 
sists in decomposing sodium-alumi- 
num chloride in revorbatory furnaces 
by adding to it, in a suitable manner, 
a flux I formerly fluor-spar, now crye- 
lite), whereby the sodium used for 
reductions is replaced by sine. 

By this process the price of alumi- 
num has been not less than 75 to 80 
marks (=$17.75 to $20), a metal too 
costly for many technical purposes. 

Graetzel readopted the idea of Bun- 
sen, to separate the aluminum by 
electricity. He applies a very power- 
ful dynamo-electric current, which he 
>• .a. la- -is through molten sodium- 
aluminum-chloride, whereby the de- 
sired metal is deposited at the nega- 
tive electrode (cathode), and chlorine 
at the positive electrode (anode). 

This process has been patented 
nearly everywhere. The aluminum, 
Dy its slight specific gravity— it is only 
24 times heavier than water-has for 
a long time encouraged the hope that 
it could be produced in large quanti- 
ties at a low price, and thus become 
more generally available for technical 
purposes. 

Louis Napoleon spent large sums for 
experiments. Doville's process was 
the result. Napoleon thought that it 
could be used for the manufacture of 
military cuirasses and helmets. 

The aluminum combines lightness 
with great durability, beauty, and 
plasticity. It can be drawn into fine 
wire (down to one-fifteenth millimeter 
in thickness) and beaten into thin 

IUs capable of taking a fine polish, 
and can be engraved, and, by galvan- 
ism, silvered and gilded. In the air 
it does not tarnish, and in water it 
remains unaltered. Though it is not 
a precious metal, it is, notwithstand- 
ing, not more subject to corrosion 
by acids and alkalies than iron. It is, 
however, not fire-proof; by combus- 
tion it is reduced to valueless alumina 
Its fine, white, silver-brilliant, not- 
tarnishing color makes it very adapta- 
ble for ornament* of all kinds, opera 
glasses, etc. • 

Besides the pure aluminum, its alloys 
are also useful for many technical 
purposes. A particularly beautiful 
bronze, brilliant like gold, is obtained 
from 90 to 95 per cent copper and 10 to 
5 per cent aluminum. 

Other compounds are stated to be 
eminently suitable for parts of ma- 
chinery. 

Magnemum is likewise separated by 
the electric current from a combina- 
tion with chlorine. 

New Austrian Pharmacopoeia. 

It is reported that tho work of revis- 
ing the Austrian Pharmacopoeia the 
last edition of which was issued in 
1809, is to be initiated during Septem- 
ber of the current year. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN KJELDAIIL'S 
METHOD OP ESTIMATING NI- 



rPHK estimation of nitrogen in or- 
X ganic and inorganic substances 
has become such an easy operation 
Bince the general introduction of Kjel- 
dahl's method that it may be executed 
by any one having moderate analyti- 
cal experience. Wo have described it 
in detail in previous issues, and, there- 
fore, before describing the improve- 
ment wo wish to draw attention to, 
will only briefly recapitulate it. 

Not more than 1 Om. of the nitro- 
genized substance (and if it contains 
over 10* of nitrogen, not more than 
0.1 or 0.8 Om.) is introduced into a 
flask of about 200 C.c. capacity, about 
0.7 Gm. of oxide of mercury added 
(this takes no part in the reaction), 
and then 80 C.c. of pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid. If the substance is 
fatty, a small piece of paraffin will 
prevent excessive foaming. The flask 
is then loosely stoppered, best with a 
glass bulb having a long stem, placed 
in a slanting position on wire-gauze, 
and at first heated gently, but after- 
wards to boiling until thecontents are 
colorlesB. The whole of the nitrogen 
has now been converted into ammo- 
nia, combined with sulphuric acid. 
The liquid is next rinsed into a dia- 



A NEW AND IMPROVED FORM 
OP NITROMETER. 

The nitrometers heretofore designed 
and described appear to be, all of 
them, affected by certain defects and 
sources of error.nearly all of which may 
probably be eliminated by improve- 
ments in construction. A proposi- 
tion in this direction has recently been 
made by \V. Knop, who figures and 
describes his improved apparatus in 
the Zeituch.f. Anal. Chem. (18K6. 305.) 

The designer's chief object was to 
eliminate the error caused by a varia- 
tion in volume, in consequence of the 
expansion of the connecting tubing or 
the inequality of temperature existing 
in the several portions of the appara- 
tus. He therefore constructed the lat- 
ter in such a way that every portion 
of the apparatus is immersed in water 
during the reaction, while the rubber 
tubing used for connection is the very 
stoutest (but flexible) that it 
is practicable to use. 

The different parts of the 
apparatus are: tirst, a gener- 
ating vessel a, being a bottle, 
into which is fitted an accu- 
rately ground, hollow glass 
stopper continued into an ex- 
panded tube b which termin- 
ates in a faucet. The tube b is 
filloi with small glass pearls. 
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tilling flask, 120 to 140 C.c. of a solu- 
tion of soda (free from nitrate) con- 
taining about 25* of NaHO are added, 
and then 25 Gm. of a solution of sul- 
phide of potassium (40 Gm. in 1 liter) 
to precipitate the mercury as sulphide.* 
The liquid is then distilled, ami the 
distillate caught in standard sulphuric 
acid. From the amount of acid satu- 
rated by the ammonia, the quantity of 
nitrogen present in the original sub- 
stance is calculated. 

As there is some risk of small quan- 
tities of the alkaline contents of the 
flask being mechanically carried over 
during the distillation, it is customary 
not to connect the condenser directly 
with the flask, but to interpose a 
globular or other kind of bulb-tube, 
such, for instance, as is shown in the 
annexed cut (Fig. 1). 

It has, however, been ascertained 
that even this precaution is not suffi- 
cient to guard against the mechanical 
transportation of traces of the alkali 
with the vapors. According to Arth. 
Rindell and F. Hannin, this may be 
accomplished in a practically complete 
manner by making the vapors jmss a 
tube filled with small glass pearls, in- 
closed within another tube, as shown in 
the cut (Fig. 2). This tube is closed be- 
low with a nickel sieve, has a diameter 
of 10 to 12 millimeters, and should con- 
tain a column of glass pearls at least 8 
Cm. high. 

The same authors also recommend 
to use a very dilute volumetric sul- 
phuric acid, preferably one containing 
t\ of a molecule in the liter, of which 1 
C.c. corresponds to 0.0006862 Gm. of 
nitrogen.— Zeit.f. An. Chem., 1886, 155. 
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Second, a U-tube; consisting of the two 
burette-shaped tubes c and rt, which are 
connected below by means of a short 
piece of heavy rubber tubing. One of 
these burettes— that which is not grad- 
uated— haB a tu bu lure near its bottom, 
and this tubulure is connected with the 
glass faucet which passes through the 
tubulure of the large glass jar, into 
which the whole apparatus is placed. 
It may be stated here that the jar is to 
be filled with water after all (tarts of 
the apparatus are placed within it, 
in order to equalize the temperature. 
A brass-ring surrounds the upper edge 
of the jar, and to the ring are fastened 
two clamps, one of which holds the U- 
shaped measuring tubes firmly in posi- 
tion, while the other holds a rod which 
may be raised or lowered, and the low- 
er end of which serves to hold the gen- 
erating bottle. 

When the apparatus is to be used, the 
jar is filled with water at or near GO" ¥., 
the rod holding the generating bottle 
is drawn up, and the bottle removed 
and placed on the table alongside of 
the jar. The rubber tubing connecting 
the bottle with the measuring tul»e 
must be long enough to permit this 
without stretching the tube. Next the 
stopper is removed from the bottle 
ana, having been turned upside down 
and being held in this position (while 
the glass faucet is closed), some alka- 
line bromine solution is poured in. 
This will flow over the glass pearls 
and moisten them thoroughly, and any 
gas which will subsequently pass over 
them will be thoroughly washed and 
freed from carbonic acid thereby. The 
stopper is now inserted in the bottle, 
ami left there until all excess of liquid 
has drained off and run into t he bottle. 
A sufficient amount of the bromated 
lye is now poured into the Dottle, and 
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a measured or weighed quantity of the 
liquid to be examined, introduced into 
a short tube, is placed within the gen- 
erator and the latter again stoppered. 

Previous to this, the U- tubes maybe 
filled with distilled water, which is 
facUitated by the fact that the ungra- 
duated tube is longer than the other 
and therefore projects above the sur- 
face of the water in the glass jar. The 
bottle is then placed within the clamp 
at the foot of the rod and lowered down 
into the water, the glass faucet having, 
of course, previously been opened. 
Next it is necessary to adjust tne wa- 
ter in the measuring tube bo that it 
will Btand exactly at 0 rrjark. This 
is done simply by allowing enough of 
the distilled water to escape by the 
faucet at e until this point is reached. 
The rubber tube leading to the measur- 
ing tube must be immersed in the water. 
Both this and the shorter piece of 
rubber tube connecting the burettes is 
to be of the very b ton test pure gum 
tubing with a very small bore. After 
the apparatus has stood a while, so as 
to acquire a uniform temperature, the 
generating bottle a is again drawn 
up. and, by inverting it, the liquid to 
be tested (contained in tht 
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duccd tube) made to mingle with thejlyo 
and thoroughly agitated. The bottle 
is then re-immersed, and as gas is given 
off and displaces the water in the mea- 
suring tube, a sufficient quantity of 
water is allowed to flow from the other 
tube through < to equalize the level in 
the other. When the generation of 
gas has ceased, the lever in the two 
tubes is restored exactly, and after the 
temperature has been allowed again 
to become equalized, the volume of gas 
in the measuring tube read off. 

This apparatus is manufactured by 
Franz Hugersboff, of Leipzig, and 
may be obtained through dealers in 
chemical apparatus. 

No matter what form of nitrometer 
may be used, or which nitrogenized 
substances may be analyzed, there are 
always some sources of error which 
can only bo ascertained indirectly. 
One of these is the solubility of freo 
nitrogen in the bromated lye. In 
order to eliminate thiB error it is, un- 
der all circumstances, advisable to 
make— previous to each actual ana- 
lysis^ — n preliminary experiment with 
a known quantity of a standard solu- 
tion of pure chloride of ammonium. 
For this purpose, 10 Gm. of the pure 
salt are dissolved in distilled water to 
measure 2.0H9.4 cubic centimeters, and 
portions of this, measuring 200 C.c. (or 
smaller quantities, according to the 
capacity of the measuring tubes to be 
used) are put up in suitable vials or 
tubes, ready for use. Each C.c. of 
such a solution corresponds to 1 C.c. 
of dry nitrogen at 0° C., and 760 Mm. 
pressure (nitrogen is calculated as 
14.01, and chlorine as 35.368). 100 Gm. 
of chloride of ammonium then yield 
26 2467G Gm. of nitrogen. [1,000 C.C. 
of nitrogen at 0 C. and 760 Mm. weigh 
1.25658 Gm.l A series of trials should 
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be made with this standard solution, 
and the results compared with the 
yield required by theory. The differ- 
ence, averaged from Ave or more 
closely agreeing trials, may be set 
down as the correction necessary to be 
applied when making an analysis of an 
unknown nitrogenized substance. 

Additional Note on Stroph&nthus. 

As a supplement to our note on 
Strophanthua, the new African cardiac 
remedy, published in our lost number, 
p. 143, we print here some extracts 
from Thomas Christy's A<w Commer- 
cial PtantH and Drugs, No. 9 (London. 
188<5), which extend our knowledge on 
the subject. 

" It was at first supposed that the 
Kombe arrow poison was derived from 
the Stroplianthus hutpidus: but upon 
specimens being submitted to Profes- 
sor Oliver, of Kew, he was led to 
doubt its identity with that plant, and 
described it as Strophanthus Kombi. 

" As is frequently the case with new 
plants, the character of which is not 
generally known, a variety of Stro- 
phanthus, of a very inferior kind as 
regards its therapeutical action, has 
been sent over, and, fortunately for 
the reputation of the drug, the sup- 
plies were condemned before being cir- 
culated. 

" I have instructed a collector to at 
once start for the interior and collect 
supplies of this important seed, and 
have taken stejis to insure the collec- 
tion of the true Kombe variety and 
its arrival in a Bound condition. 

"For some years I have supplied 
several medical men in this country 
and abroad with the seed pods, and 
have from time to time heard glowiug 
accounts of its action in severe cases 
of fatty degeneration of the heart. In 
one case, when my supplies ran short, 
I received imploring letters, as the 
patient was dying for want of the 
drug." . . . 

''Soon after the publication of Dr. 
Fraser's article in the British Medical 
Journal, I received a letter from i'ro- 
fessor Fraser, in which he gives par- 
ticulars for the guidance of those 
making the tincture. 

"It is also important to note what 
he says as to some inferior seed pods 
having been imported into this coun- 
try. It will be a most unfortunate 
thing if this parcel has been circulated 
amongBt meuical men, as it is certain 
to greatly damage the reputation of a 
drug which has so for Riven such ex- 
cellent account of itself. 

" As regards the probability of sup- 
plies. I have since July last year been 
on the alert, and two or three collec- 
tors have been endeavoring to get 
supplies for me. I had a parcel weigh- 
ing about twenty ounces sent me in 
August last, which was speedily con- 
sumed. I have instructed a trust- 
worthy collector to go into the interior 
especially to secure reliable supplies. 
Professor Fraser. under date of 7th 
December, 1885, write smo: 

" Dear Sir:— As you may soon be 
disposing of Strophan thus to druggists 
throughout the country, I wish to 
make some suggestions regarding the 
tincture to supplement the sentence 
on the subject in the British Medical 
Journal. 

' ' I should there have stated that I use 
— and find it advisable to use — rectified 
spirit,* and not proof spirit, in prepar- 
ing the tincture. Of the various mod- 
ifications I have tried in the prepara- 
tion of the tincture, the one 1 prefer as 
yielding the best preparation is to pack 
the finely-ground seeds— after drying 
for some hours between 100° and 120 s 
F.— in a percolator, pass washed other 
through until it is colorless, or almost 
so, and thon pass rectified spirit 
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through, so as to obtain one pint of 
tincture for two and one-half ounces 
of seeds. The ether solutions are re- 
jected, as they are inert and contain 
much fat 

" On the first addition of ether, and 
afterwards of rectified spirit, porcola- 
tion is prevented for twenty-four 
hours, so as to allow of maceration of 
the powdered seeds. The dose of this 
tincture is from four to eight min. 
and it mixes with water without 
change. 

" I have seen somo strnphanthus 
seeds which have lately been brought 
from Africa, that are not satisfactory. 

' ' The pods have been gathered before 
they were ripe, and the seeds are ex- 
tremely badly filled. 

"These seeds would produce a very 
inferior tincture. 

" What are the prospects of a supply 
being got ? Numerous letters come to 
me on the subject.' . . . 

" I have received some strophanthus 
from the Gold CoaBt and some from 
Sierra Leone, of which I give a few 
notes below. 

" Sir nphnnt hits Bullenians. — This 
was received in the form of a mass of 
pod and seed tufts, with but very 
few seeds. 

" From what I have been able to de- 
termine, the seeds are larger, measur- 
ing about three-eighths of an inch by 
one-eighth, and more corrugated than 
those of the S. Komb£. The tufts are 
entirely different to those of the latter 
variety, and could not possibly be mis- 
taken. 

"They have more the appearance of 
wool than of silky hairs. The pod, on 
the other hand, from what I can gather 
from the broken pieces, is very similar 
to that of the Kombe variety. 

" Struphanthtm Sp.— This was receiv- 
ed from Lagos, and, like the above, is 
known as an arrow poison. The pod is 
about twelve inches long, and about six 
inches in circumference, with the ap- 
pearance of the Kombe pod. The seod 
is light brown in color, slightly corru- 
gated, pitted, and in shape like that of 
other varieties. In this variety the 
tuft is as distinct as it is in the Kwinlte, 
but instead of the stem being whitish, 
it is brown. The hairs, though white, 
have not the beautiful silkiness of the 
Kombe. I sent this variety to Kew, 
and other museums and herbariums, 
but it is one that is not, so far, classi- 
fied. I have sent for the leaves and 
flower to enable it to be named." 

What is the Best Tooth-powder P 

Mr. A. D. Haourkoor, of Kirkcaldy, 
in an article on Boric Acid and the 
Affections of the Mouth, published in 
the Brit. Med. Journ., makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on tooth-powder: 

"A tooth-powder should possess cer- 
tain characteristics. It should be anti- 
septic, cooling, agreeable to taste and 
smell, and have no injurious action on 
the teeth. After use, it should leave 
the teeth white, and a sensation of 
freshness and cleanliness in the mouth. 
As an antiseptic in this connection, 
nothing can replace boric acid. For 
yeare lhave used the following pow- 
der, and can recommend it : 

" Boric Acid, finely powd 40 gre. 

Chlorate of Potatsium 60 " 

Uuaiac, powd 20 " 

Chalk, prepared 60 •• 

Carbonate of Magnesium. . . .300 " 
Oil of Uuee 1 drop. 

"The boric acid in solution gets l>e- 
tweon the teeth and the edges of the 
gums, and there it discharges its anti- 
septic functions. The chlorate and 
guaiac contribute their quota to the 
benefit of the gums and mucouB mem- 
brane generally. The chalk is the 
insoluble powder to detach the parti- 
cles of tartar which may be present, 
and the magnesia the more soluble 
soft powder which cannot harm the 
softest enamel."— After Pharm. Jour. 
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Reduction of Ferric Salts. 

The following simple plan is bur- 
gestod by Mr. A. L. Beebe, of New 
York: A strip of thin platinum foil 
about one inch square, is perforated 
with pin-holes over its entire surface. 
It is then bent into the shape of a let 
ter V, and its opposite corners are con- 
nected by short pieces of platinum 
wire, so as to form a sort of basket. 
In this is placed a piece of amalga- 
mated zinc of convenient size, and the 
whole is suspended by a stout platinum 
or silver wire in the bottle containing 
the solution to be reduced. Another 
strip of platinum foil, about l{xi\ 
inches in size, is then dropped into the 
bottle in such a way as to lean against 
the wire supporting the basket and 
zinc without coming into contact with 
the latter. Galvanic action at once 
commences, and hydrogen is evolved 
in abundance from the surface of the 
foil, which never becomes amalga- 
mated, as it comes into indirect con- 
tact only with the zinc. When the 
reduction is complete, the platinum 
basket containing the zinc is removed 
from the solution, washed in the titrat- 
ing beaker, and laid aside, all danger 
of fracturing the beaker being thus 
avoided. This is specially suitable in 
the determination of ferric iron by 
means of permanganate of potassium. 
—Client, and Drugg. 

Two New Sugar-Reactions. 

Molisch has presented a paper to the 
Acadomy of Sciences, at Vienna, in 
which he reports two new, delicate 
reactions for sugar. 

If a solution of sugar (about eight 
minims) is mixed with two drops of 
alcoholic solution of alpha-napnthol 
containing fifteen to twenty per cent 
of the hitter, and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid afterwards added in ex- 
cess, on shaking there is immediately 
produced a deep violet color, and on 
subsequent addition of water a bluish- 
violet precipitate. If thymol is used 
instead of alpha-naphtho), the other 
conditions remaining the same, the 
coloration at first produced is vermil- 
ion or carmine, and the subsequent 
precipitate is in reddish- violet flakes. 

These reactions occur with most va- 
rieties of sugar, for instance: cane- 
sugar, milk-sugar, grape-sugar, fruit- 
sugar, and maltose. Their delicacy is 
greater than that of any other test so 
far known. 

Since the treatment of carbohydrates 
and glucosides with sulphuric acid re- 
sults in the eventual production of 
BUgar, the above-mentioned bodies 
afford the same reaction, either atonce 
or after some time. Some glucosides 
(as judical)) which, when spbt. furnish 
only sugar-like substances, but not 
sugar itself, do not respond to the re- 
action. 

The above color tests are reported to 
be exceedingly useful for detecting 
sugar in urine. Normal human urine 
responds to the reaction very hand- 
somely, and the test is still recogniza- 
ble even after the urine has been 
diluted with between one hundred and 
three hundred volumes of water. This 
would appear to confirm Briicke's 
views, who maintains that glucose is a 
constant constituent of normal human 
urine. -After Rundschau (Prag). 

Iodol and Iodol-Gauze. 

Iodou as a substitute for iodoform, 
does not seem to make much projrrf ss 
in this country. One of the chief objec- 
tions is its high price. The other is. 
that it is by no means as stable as 
iodoform. 

An iodol-gauze has recently been 
recommended to be prepared with the 
following solution : 

Iodol 1 part. 

Rosin 1 

Glycerin 1 •' 

Alcohol 10 parts. 



I 
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RATH 8. 

A simple apparatus for continuous 
extraction is recommended by 
Barthel. A in the extraction tube : d 
is an open thin-walled glass tube serv- 
ing as an upright condenser, and a b 
is a glass tube which serves to convey 
the vapore of the boiling liquid in the 
flask (not shown in the cut) into the 
extraction tube and thence into the 
condenser. The curved tube a b is in 
two pieces— to facilitate the fitting to- 
gether — the j»oint of junction, at c, 
being protected by a piece of rubber 
tubing. The cork r is fitted into a 
flask in which the volatile liquid is 
heated, and into which the percolate 
from the extraction tube runs. When 
I of carbon, or other liquids 



; upon rubber are used, the piece 
her tubing at c must be replaced 
by a cork. 



When the apparatus is made of 
larger dimensions, as, for instance, 
when the extraction tube has a capa- 
city of about 100 C.c, it iB better to 
use three different condensing tubes, 
instead of one. If these tubes have a 
length of about 6 feet, no loss ot 
volatile liquid need be feared.— After 
Pharm. Centraih., tl, XTA. 

Antiseptics in Pharmacy. 

In a recent paper by Dr. A. Poehl. 
of St. Petersburg, published in Pharm. 
Zeit., the author discusses the methods 
at present in use to obtain liquids or 
solutions, free from bacteria or fer- 
ment bodies, for medical or surgic.d 
purposes. We quote the more inter 

T^eintroduction of the salicylates 
of atropine, esorine (see note at end J, 
etc., is due to these efforts to produce 
aseptic solutions [in ophthalmic prac- 
tice], but they were not as successful 
as might have been expected. 

In our dayB a physician cannot do 
practice without hypodermics, and 
these should always be. prepared under 
the precautions afforded by the asep- 
tic method. The preparation of hypo- 
dermic injections in the modern phar- 
macies is accomplished without any 
antiseptic methods. The very act of 
filtration through paper causes the 
filtrate to contain more micro-orga- 
nisms than the unfiltered liauid con- 
tained. To understand this it is only 
necessary to recall to mind the method 
by which such paper is prepared. A 
plain-folded filter, moreover, is even 
less objectionable than a plaited one, 
as the latter must be much more 
manipulated. . . . Dr. Hager has 
pointed out the dangers of septic hy- 
podermic injections long ago, and has, 
among other thingB, recommended the 
employment of doubly distilled water, 
that is, such water as, after being 
once carefully distilled, is freed from 
all volatile organic matters by being 
treated with permanganate and then 
re-distilled. 

While this doubly distilled water af- 
fords stable solutions of metallic salts, 
alkaloids require perhajis still further 
precautions, as they constitute, in 
themselves, a favorable nutriment for 
certain micro-organisms. The most 
effective way to sterilize all such solu- 
tions would be to raise them to boiliDg. 
But this is impracticable in the case of 
delicate alkaloids or glucosides. as 
they would be decomposed. The only 
rational method, therefore, which can 
be expected perfectly to accomplish 
the object, would be that of Tyndall 
(by discontinuous sterilization). 

The addition of antiseptic substances 
to hypodermic solutions, for the pur- 
E ■ ■ — » ■ ot sterilizing them, is not justifi- 
able from the medical standpoint, al- 
though it is often recommended. Free 
acids, at least, are objectionable under 
all cireuiu-tance*, and the presence of 
an antiseptic substance in quantity 
sufficient to be effective is by no means 
immaterial. 



In the preparation of absolutely per- 
fect hypodermic injections, there- 
fore, the chief task will consist in 
most scrupulously applying all cau- 
tela? requisite for obtaining sterilized 
liquids, the flint condition being an 
absolutely pure distilled water, and 
another that no paper filter be used in 
the preparation. Finally, the finished 
solution must be sterilized either di- 
rectly or discontinuously. All this, 
however, requires the utmost care and 
a perfect familiarity with the methods 
to be employed. 

[The author gives only brief outlines 
of the method by which such sterilized 
solutions may be prepared. As it is 
evidently not possible for every phar- 
macist to adopt such methods, he 
recommends to keep the several hypo- 
dermic medicines on hand in form of 
granules, specially prepared under all 
possible antiseptic precautions, and 
containing, each, a known quantity of 
the remedy. By introducing one (or 
more of there* into the vial, previously 
sterilized by heat, and then adding the 
requisite quantity of pure doubly dis- 
tilled water from a burette with glass 
stopper (and closed with cotton), a 
stable solution may be produced.] 
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Finally, the author speaks of the efll- 
cacy of certain volatile antiseptics, 
particularly of chloroform, which he 
does not object to, as it is soluble in 
water only to a very small extent, 
while it iB nevertheless capable, even 
in such high dilution, to prevent the 
development of bacteria. If to a solu- 
tion thus rendered proof against bac- 
teria by chloroform, there is further 
added an antiferment, such as benstal- 



dehyde, cinnamic aldehyde, thymol, 
styrol, etc., etc., the resulting solution 
will be generally satisfactory, though 



it will depend, in each separate 
upon the nature of the substance itself, 
what kind of preservatives are most 
(suitable. 

[Notk by Ed. Am. Dr.— The salicy- 
late of eserine was not introduced, pri- 
marily, on account of any supposed 
anti-fermentative action of the salicy- 
lic acid, but Bimply because the 
salicylate happens to be the most per- 
fectly crystallized and least hygrosco- 
pic salt of eserine or physostigmine. 
It has indeed been shown that a 
solution of the sulphate of physostig- 
mine, when kept for some time, iB lets 
liable to spoil than a solution of the 
salicylate kept equally long. But the 
sulphate is so hygroscopic that it is 
often impossible to weigh out more 
than one or two portions out of a fresh 
vial containing it, without running the 
risk of giving access to so much mois- 
ture as will prevent the remainder 
from being removed in a dry condi- 
tion.] 



APPARATUS FOR 
ING THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
OF LIQUIDS. 

AN apparatus for taking the specific 
gravity of liquids, which is par- 
ticularly valuable when only small 
quantities of liquid arc available, has 
been devised by L A mat. 

It consists of a capillary tube T. the 
lower orifice of which is open, while 
the upper one is provided with a rub- 
ber ball. Laterally there are attached 
to it a small tubulure at O and a U- 
shaped tube M. which latter serves as 
a manometer. The tube* T and M are 
divided into millimeters. Supposing 
now that the manometer tube M is 
half filled with a liquid the specific 
gravity of which is exactly known, 
the tubulure at O then stoppered, and 
the pipette tube T inserted into the 
liquid (the specific gravity of which is 
to be taken), while the rubber ball P 
is slightly compressed. On releasing 
the pressure, a column of the liquid 
will ascend the tube T, but, at the 
same time, the standard liquid in the 
inside manometer tube A" will rise like- 
wise, the amount of rise depending 
upon its own gravity and that of the 
liquid under examination. In other 
words, the amount of liquid contained 
in the tube T (excepting so much as 
would naturally be retained at its ori- 
fice by capillary attraction) is balanced 
by the increase of the column of liquid 
in the inner manometer tube. Now, if 
wo designate by 
</, the spec. grav. sought; 

a, the height (in millimeters) of the 
liauid drawn up in T; 

d', the spec, grav. of the standard 
liquid in the manometer tube; 

b, the difference of level (in millime- 
ters) in the inner leg of the mano- 
meter, 

then we have i 

ad' b 
-- - - . hence </ = d'. 
b d a 

That is, the spec. grav. of the liquid 
under examination is found by divid- 
ing the rise of liquid (in millimeters) 
of the standard liquid, with the height 
(in millimeters) ot the liquid in T, and 
multiplying the quotient with the 
spec. grav. of the standard liquid. 

If the latter is water, which is gen- 
erally assumed as 1, then the above 
formula becomes: 

6 

d = ■ 
a 

Owing to the capillarity of the tube 
T, which would retain a small amount 
of liquid near the point even when 
open above, it is necessary to make a 
correction. Forthispurposetheliquid 
is allowed to run out (by opening 0), 
and the height (in millimeters) of the 
small column of liquid now retained 
(which we will designate by c) is read 
off. Consequently the above formula 
becomes, after correction : 

a — c 

In the apparatus described by the 
author, c amounts to 2-3 millimeters. 
The exactness of the apparatus de- 
pends upon its size and the correct cali- 
bration. The author gives figures 
which show that the second decimal 
may still be determined with accu- 
racy by the apparatus. For 
he quotes: 




Ether 0.745 0.743 

Alcohol 0.813 0.816 

Alcohol 0.815 0.816 

Sulphuric Acid 1.884 1.836 

Sulphuric Acid 1.837 1.836 

When making a series of determina- 
tions, particularly with one and the 
same liquid, but of different densities, 
the above-described apparatus prom- 
ises to be (mite useful and to save much 
time.— Bull. Soc. Chim., Paris, 48, May 
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EDITORIAL. 

The practice of medicine by drug- 
gists, was ( be subject of a prosecu- 
tion recently in the First District 
Police Court of New York, the pro- 
ceedings having been instituted by 
the Medical Society of the County of 
New York, through its counsel. The 
facts as testified to by the witnesses 
for the prosecution were substantially 
as follows : A man got a splinter in his 
foot, and went to a drug-store for re- 
lief. The druggist declined to treat 
the case, and sent him to a doctor. 
Failing to find the doctor at home, he 
took the advice of a fellow-workman 
and went to the store of the defendant*, 
one of whom ridiculed t he idea of going 
to a doctor for such a trouble, ex- 
amined the foot with a probe, advised 
festering instead of cutting, and sold 
the injured man a salve to be nppbvd. 
This was on Wednesday. On the 
Friday following, the man visited the 
store again, and the other partner ex- 
amined the foot, pronounced the con- 
dition of the sore not ripe enough, 
and advised the salve to be applied 
more freely. On the Monday follow- 
ing, a third visit was made to the 
drug-store, and the splinter was ex- 
tracted with tweezers. The next day, 
t he man's wife went to the store to get 
something to relieve her hustmnd's 
suffering, aud was told that her hus- 
band probably had erysipelas, and was 
sold a wash to be applied to the foot. 
On Wednesday— one week from the 
receipt of the injury— a physician was 
called to attend the case. 
The defendants, on the other hand, 



testified that they did not apply salve 
with their own hands, or advise treat- 
ment. They also t<*tifled that the in- 
jured man asked for "a salve or 
something," and that the wife made 
her own choice of lotions. 

The caso was tried before a jury, and 
a verdict was rendered for the defend- 
ants. 

We have given this short account of 
the case for the purpose of di awing a 
comparison between the course pur- 
sued by the two druggistfi. The first 
declined to have anything to do with 
the case, and suffered no further an- 
noyance than the loss of a customer. 
The others, in order to sell forty cents' 
worth of medicine, placed themselves 
in the position of becoming liable for 
infringement of the law governing the 
practice of medicine, aud were sub- 
jected to the annoyance and costs of 
defending themselves in a suit brought 
about through the efforts of the County 
Medical Society; to say nothing of 
gaining (whether justly or unjustly) a 
reputation among the physicians in 
their neighborhood for being "counter 
proscribers." Does it pay f 



Action of German Physicians and 
Pharmacists Against Socrot 
Remedies. 

The Medical Society of the district 
of Leipzig, and the Association of 
Pharmacists of Leipzig and sur- 
rounding districts, have recently held 
a convention for the purpose of taking 
some action against the spread or en- 
couragement of secret remedies, and 
have adopted the following regula- 
tions: 

1. It is the business of physicians to 
cure the sick ; that of the pharmacists 
to prepare the medicines. 

2. a. The physicians pledge them- 
selves not to recommend any secret 
remedies to their patients. 

6. The pharmacists agree not to is- 
sue any announcements or bombastic 
advertisements of secret remedies, nor 
to attach their own or their firm name 
tosuch as mention the diseases or com- 
plaints the remedy is supposed to cure. 

3. The patronage given by physi- 
cians to wholesale houses is to be an- 
tagonized in every possible way, as 
being opposed to the public interest. 

It will be seen from these resolutions 
that, in spite of the supposed govern- 
ment supervision of the matters relat- 
ing to medicine and pharmacy, our 
(Jerman confreres are no better off 
in this respect than wo are on 
this side of the Atlantic. In fact, for 
a number of years past, there has 
been an evident tendency on the part 
of many German physicians to pat- 
ronize certain proprietary arti- 
cles, or to nwvke propaganda for the 
products of certain manufacturers. 
This country has often been held up to 
ridicule because it was said that al- 
most anything in the shape of a nos- 
trum could find medical sponsors to 
vouch for its superior quality. To a 
certain extent this may have been 
true, but on examination it will bo 
found that almost every one of those 
medical backers belongs to the class 
of nobodies. The names of recog- 



nized authorities, or of reputable 
practitioners, are met with under sim- 
ilar circumstances with much greater 
rarity. Impartial observers must 
have noticed that this proportion or 
relation in the character of medical 
supporters is decidedly different in 
Germany, as well as in some other 
continental countries. We meet there 
the most prominent and renowned 
names among the medical profession, 
even professors at universities, open- 
ly and confessedly publishing papers, 
addresses, circulars, and pamphlets 
supporting the supposed claims of 
some special form of medicine, or the 
preparations of a certain manufac- 
turer, or the management of a certain 
institution, etc. In fact, quite a num- 
ber of these documents bear the evi- 
dent stamp of an advertising dodge. 
However, this is a subject which de- 
a much fuller treatment than 
can be given to it here. It has been 
incidentally mentioned, because the 
prevalence of the evil, and the conse- 
quent necessity of trying to suppress 
it, is shown by the fact that the second 
of the above-quoted resolutions (2, a) 
has been adopted by a joint conven- 
tion of German physicians and phar- 
macists. 

The Carlsbad Mineral-Water Lease 

In response to their advertisement 
soliciting tenders for the lease of the 
Carlsbad mineral springs, the local 
authorities have received eight appli- 
cations, one of which, however, is de- 
barred from competition through ar- 
riving after the appointed time. Karl 
Karuth August Boden, and others, at 
Hamburg, offer an annual rent of 
l«5,50O fl.; A. M. Pick, of Prague, 
120,000 fl. per annum, plus SO per cent 
of the net profits; Julius Prince, of 
the London Apollinaris Company, 
150,000 fl. per annum, and 575,000 fl. for 
advertising during fifteen years ; Hein- 
rich Mattoni, of Carlsbad, 180,000 fl. 
per annum ; Louis Pacully and Samuel 
Wernersen, of Brcslau, 150,000 fl. per 
annum; Julius Schottlaender, of Bres- 
lau (the representative of the firm 
Locbel Schottlaender, the present les- 
sees), 175,000 fl. ; and Eisner and 
Kosokau, in Philadelphia, 140,000 fl. 
for the first year, with an annual in- 
crease. A decision will shortly be 
taken. The springs are now leased at 
70,000 fl. per annum. — Chern. and 
Drugg. 



Zinc Reported in American Dried 
Apples. 

J. StInde re porta (in IruiuntriebliiHer, 
1886, 116) that American sliced and 
dried apples often contain zinc. This 
contamination is said to be caused by 
the preliminary treatment of the 
peeled apples, which are placed in gal- 
vanized (zinc-coated) iron baskets and 
dipped into salt water, after which 
they are immediately transferred to 
the frames of the drying-chambers, 
the* bottoms of which consist of zinc 
(galvanized iron?] wire-gauze. The 
object of dipping the apples in salt 
water is to prevent them from becom- 
ing yellow or brown. The whiter the 
apples appear the more necessary it is, 
according to Stinde, to insure the ab- 
sence of zinc. 
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SELECTIONS FKOM THE RE- 
VISED HOSPITAL FOBMULARY 

OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Pt'BUC CHARJ 
TIB8 AND CORRECTION OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 

>Ooutinu«l from PNif Iff. •) 
[TONIC MIXTURES CONTINUED.] 

47. Mistura Strychnin*. 
Halls Strychnine Mixture (Modified). 

8 8trychnina3 Acetatig gr. 1 

Tinct. Cardamomi Comp. fl. dr. J 
Alcohol, 

Aquae OA fl. dr. 2$ 

Syrupi q. a, ad It. j 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoon ful. 

48. Mistura Tonica {Bell. Hasp). 

" Special Tonic." 

Quinine Suiphatis .gr. 80 

Tinct. Nucis Vomica 1 , 

Tincc. Ferri Chluridi M ni 160 

Acidi Phosphor. Dil II, 3 1 

Syrupi .. . q. 0. adfl 3 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

49. McCanri** Tonic. 

B Liquoris Ferri et Quininas Citratin 
(0. S. Ph.), 
Tinct. Nucia Vomicw. aa fl. dr. 2 
Syr. Hypophowphitutn. . .fl. j 8 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful before meals. 
(Dr. B. H. McCann.) 

80. " Phthisis Tonic " {Bell. Hoap.). 

B Tinct. Zingiberis fl. dr. 1 

Sodii Bicarbonati* dr. 8 

Tiuot. Gentian. Comp.q.s. ad fl. j 5 

Dissolve and mix. 
^Do*t; A teaspoonful. (Dr. A. L. 

51. Smith's Bitters. 

B Tinct. Cinchonw Coin p., 

Tinct. Gentianus Comp,. ..Sail. $2 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

52. Thomson's Tonic. 

B Ferriet Ammonii Citratis. . .gr. 64 

Acidi Hydrochloric! m au 

Glycenni fl. | 1 4 

Aquas q. a. ad fl. 3 4 

Dissolve and mix 

Dose : A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 
Thomson.) 

53. " Ward Iron" (Char. limp.). 

B Tinct. Kerri Chloridi, 

Syrupi oa fl. J 1 

Aquas fl. ?2 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

54. " Ward Tonic" (Bell. Hosp.). 

9 Ferriet Quinina? Citr., 

Ferri et Siryehnina- CUr..da' dr. 2 
Iufuai Calumbas fl. 5 16 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A table«i>oonful (containing 
nearly l-28th grain of strychnine). 

55. "Ward Tonic" (FothergilVs) 

(Char. Hosp.). 

B Quininm Suiphatis. . gr, 16 

Strychnines) Suiphatis K r. f 

Potaasii Citratis gr. Wi 

Tinct. Fern Chloridi fl. dr. 5 

Syrupi fl. • 1 

Aquas q. a. ad fl 34 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

• Correction. In ttio roo<-Dul« on pajre lit tint 
«oluiDn. road: Luo. A* = Lunatit- A»ylum kOI<icI- 
«ctr, I*and, u,.t«*d of < HWi Uakd,. 
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56. Loornis Tonic • (Char. Ho*}/,), 

B Quininas Suiphatis gr. 15 

Tinct. Kerri Chloridi fl. dr. i 

Spir. Chloroform! rl dr. 3 

Giywrlni...'.. ...q. s.ad fl. \ 2 
Dissolve and mix. 

>■: Ai 



57. Mistum Cinchonina Suiphatis (Bu- 
reau O. D. P.). 

B Cinchoniiitt) Suiphatis gr. 60 

Acidi Sulphurici Dil q. ». 

Aquas q 8. ad fl. 3 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

[Note.— This mixture is one of those 
which are dispensed to a certain class 
of would-be patients who make the 
rounds of the different dispensaries, 
and whose statements are either sus- 
pected or known to be exaggerated. 
There are various devices adopted to 
entrap such fraudulent pensioners, 
but each dispensary has its own meth- 
ods, and it is preferable not only 
that these should be kept private, but 
also that they bo changed from time 
to time.) 

68. Mistum Ferri Chloridi (Ins. As.). 

B Tinct. Ferri Chloridi, 

Tinct. Nucis Vonm-as fl. ? 1 

Syr. Uypophoapliituin fl. 3 8 

Aqua) q. s. ad fl. J 16 

Mix. 

Dose : 2 teaspoonf uls throe times daily. 

59. Mistura Ferri Composita (Griffith's 

Mixture, Modified). 

B Ferri Suiphatis gr. 20 

Potasmi Carbouatis gr. 25 

Myrrlue, 

Sacchari AA dr. 1 

Tinct. Lavandula) Comp . .fl. dr. 4 
Aquae Cinnauiomi.q. e. ad fl. J 8 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : 1 to 2 ftuidounces. 

Prepare as directed by the U. 8. 
Pharm.. 1880. The officinal formule 
directs Spirit of Lavender. In tha 
practice of the Department, the Com- 
pound Tincture of Lavender is gener- 
ally used. 

Note.— If this mixture is to be kept in 
stock, the sulphate of iron is to be 
left out, and the remaining mixture 
made up only to 71 fl. oz. (or a multiple 
thereof). When it is to be dispensed, 
say in quantities of 4 fl. oz., the fol- 
lowing proportions are required : 

Sulphate of Iron gr. 16 

Water fl. dr. 2 

Dissolve and add enough stock mix- 
ture to make 4 fl. oz. 

60. Mistura Ferri et Quininv Citratis 

(Ins. As.). 

B Ferriet Quin.Citrat dr. 8 

Tinct. Nucis Voiu fl. dr. 6 

Syr. Hypophonphitum.. . . fl. « 8 
Aqua) q. a. ad fl. $16 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

61. Mistura Ferriet Strychnin* (Bell. 

Hosp). 

B Strychnina? Suliihatis gr. 1 

Kerri et Quill. Citrat dr. 3 

Ferri Pvrophosphat. . dr. 2 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp., 

Aqu* Aafl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : 2 teaspoonfuls. 

62. Mistura Pyroj>hosi>liatis (Ins. As.). 

B Ferri Py rophonphatis gr. 150 

Tinct. Nuct* Vonileie ™l 200 

Hydrarxyri Bichloridi gr. 1 

Tinct. Cinchona? Comp., 

Syrupi aa fl. j 5 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : 2 teaspoonfuls. 
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Supplement to A. 

The following formulas, which were 
omitted in our Inst number for va- 
rious reasons, are inserted here by 
request of a number of our readers: 

(MIXTURES FOR DISEASES OF THE RE- 
SPIRATORY OROANS.) 

63. Mistura Ammonii Chloridi (Bu 
reau Q. D. P.). 

B Ammonii Chloridi, 

Potassil Chloral Ut Mgr. 30 

8yr. Senega; fl. dr. 4 

Syr. Ipecacuanha) fl. dr. 8 

Syr. Tolutani ...fl. dr. 5 

Ext. Glycyrrhizae gr. 80 

Aqua) Cltuianiouii.q. a. ad fl. 3 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful, for children. 
(Dr. O. H. Bosley.) 

64. Mistura Antasthmatica (Father 
gill's). 



.gr. 120 
.nr. u 0 
.fl. I a 
.fl I 5 



Spir. Chlorofornii ni 20 

Syr.Scillas fl. 3 1 

Aqua) q. a. ad fl. 3 1 



• The MKcewion of formulae l» not the name la 
tills rrprint on in the original. Sonw of tbnm had 
bom niniut-.! in our last number, and are hero In 
wruxl ■* * »upi>l«raenl, by 1 



B Ammonii Iodidi. . . 
Ammonii Bromidi. 

Syr. Tolutani 

Tinct. LubeUas 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

65. Mistura Codeinu? Hydrocyanic^ 

(Bell. Hosp ). 

B Acidi Hydrocyanic! dil m 16 

Codeinas.. jrr. 4 

Ext. Pruni Virg. Fl fl. j 1 

Aquas q. is. ad fl. 3 3 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

66. Mistura Extracti Opii (Bell. 

Hosp.). 

B Extracti Opii, 

Extr. Belladonna) Mgr. 3 

Chloroformi Puriflcati H 15 

Syrupi fl. * 1 

Aquas q. s. ad fl. 3 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

67. Mistura Hydrobromica. 
B Acidi Hydrobromici diluti (10J). . . m 30 

: 

Mix. 

One dose : To be taken twice or thrice 
daily, for cough. 

68. Spiritus Duo (Char. Hosp.). 

Tinct. I*vand. Comp AA part asqu 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

C DI^T?VE D OROAN8 8 ^ 

68. Diarrluxa Mixture (Hart's 1st, 

Hosp.). 

B Tinct. Capsic' 11. dr. 1 

Spir. Mentha) Pip fl. dr. 2 

Tinct. Opii fl. dr. 3 

Tinct. Catechu Co., 
Tinct. Kino, 
Tinct. Krameria;, 
Spir. Camphora), 

Aquas Aa fl. dr. 4 

Mix. 

Dose: 30 to 60 minims. 

69. "Diarrhoea Mixture, iMomis." 

n Tinct. Lavandula' Comp. .fl. 3 2 
Tiuct. Opii, 

Tinct. Khei &A fl. dr. 4 

Olui SttMiafraB gtt. 40 

Mix. 

Dose: A fluidrachm after each 
movement. Should it fail to act, 1 
tinct. catechu fl. 3 1. 

70. "Diarrhoea Mixture, SquMt." 

B Tinct. Opii, 
Tinct. Capsic!, 

Spir. Camphors dA fl. dr. 2 

Chloroforrai Puriflcati m. 45 

.q. a. ad fl. dr. 10 
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Mix. 

Dose : 20 to 40 minims. 

Note.— This mixture was originally 
introduced and is still sold under the 
title ''compound tincture of opium." 
Butitisnot advisable to write for it by 
this name, or by its La tin equivalent, 
Tinetura Opii Composita (•• Tr. Opii 
comp."), since cases have occurred 
when it was dispensed by mistake for 
Tinetura Opii Camphorata ("Tr. Opii 
Camph."). 

71. " Diarrhoea Mixture, Veljteau." 

B Tiuct. Opii. 
Tinct. Catechu, 

Spir. Camphora?. . . uu part. a«qu. 
Mix. 

Dote : SO drops in water after each 
evacuation. If diarrhoea persists or 
, double the dose. 
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72. Gutt& Carminativa- (Char. Hasp.), 
" Hot Drops:' 

B Tinct. Opii, 
Tinct. Capsici, 
Spir. Camphora?, 

Spir. Mentha? Pip. . . . aa H. dr. 2 
Aqu» 11. I 1 

MiJL ^ f , 



78. Mistura Aloes Alknhna. 
Alkaline Mixture of Aloes. 

B Extr. Aloe* Aquoai gr. 75 

Sodii Bicarbonatia 5 1} 

Spir. I,avandulie Comp..fl. dr. 4 
Aqua? q. a. ad fl. 5 16 

Dissolve the extract and the bicar- 
bonate of sodium in 12 fluidounces of 
water; add the compound spirit of 
lavender; and finally enough water to 
make 1 pint, and filter. 

Dose : 1 fluid rochm to 1 fluidounce, 
half an hour after meals, for costive- 



74. Mistura Antit-htJerica. 
" Sun Mixture." 

B Tinct. Opii, 
Tinct. Capaici, 
Tinct. Rhei, 
Spir. Camphora.', 

Spir. Mentha; Pip. . .aa part. a«qu. 
Mix. 

Dose : 20 to 60 minims. 

75. Mistura Antidiarrhoeica {Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

" Diarrhoea Mixture (Child's)." 

B Tinct Opii, 

Spir. Cam phone. aa H 82 

Spir. Mentha} Pip m 64 

Tinct. Catechu Comp.. . .fl. dr. 8 

Miat. Cr*ta» q. a. ad fl. J 3 

Mix. 

Dose : A toaspoonful. (Dr. O. H. 
Bosley.) 

76. MMura Antidusenterica. 
(.Mistura Camphora; Adda— Hope's 
Camphor Mixture.) 

B AcidiNitricl *L 60 

Tinct. Opii H 40 

Aquat Camphora?, q. a. ad. fl. J S 

Mix. 

Dose: A tables poonful, increased to 
1 or 2 fluidounces every three hours, 
in dysentery. 

Note.— The original formula directed 
"nitrous acid," meaning the impure 
commercial nitric acid, containing 
nitrous oxide in solution. 

77. Mistura Anti-emetica (Char. 

Hosp.). 

B CreasoU H 13 

Acidi Ilydrocyanici Dil "i HO 

Acacia? pulv., 

Sacchari pulv aa dr. 6 

Aqua) q. a. ad fl. J 3 

Mix. 

Dose : A tcaspoonfuL 

78. Mistura Qentiatur Alkalina. 

B Sodii BicarbonatU gr. 120 

Acidi Hydrocyanic! Dil in, 34 

Infuai Gentians? Comp fl. • 8 



Mix. 

Dose : i to 1 fluidounce, in gastric 
intolerance of phthisis, etc. 

Note. — Infuaum Gentian a? composi- 
tum (Brit. Pharm.) is prepared by in- 
fusing 60 grains each of gentian and 
bitter orange peel, and 115 grains of 
fresh lemon peel, all properly sliced or 
cut, in 10 fluidounces (U. 8. measure) 
of boiling water, and Btraining after 



79. Mistura Naphthalini (Bell. Hosp.). 
Naphthalin Diarrhoea Mixture. 

B Naphthalini Recryat gr. 3'JO 

Tinct. Capsici gtt. 16 

Olei Mentha? Pip if It. 3 

Alcohol, 

Mucilag. Acacia) aa II. ? 1 

Dissolve the naphthalin in the alco- 
hol: add the tincture and oil; and 
lastly, mix with the mucilage. Shake 
the mixture well before dispensing. 

Dose : 2 fluidrachms. 

Note.— Commercial naphthalin is not 
pure enough for internal administra- 
tion. Only the recrvstallized naph- 
thalin should be used. 

80. Mistura Olei Ricini (Bureau O. D- 

P.). 

B Olei Ricini, 
Syrupi Acaciae, 
Syr. Ipecac. 

Tinct. Opii Camph aa II. ilr, 2 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. J. K. 
Winters.) 

81. Mistura Opii, Rliei et Camjmora 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

B Tinct. Opii, 

Tinct. Rhei Aromat.. 

Spir. Camphora) aa A. dr. J 

Tinct. Cardam. Comp. . . .fl. dr. 2 
Aquas Anisi q a. ad fl. ? 4 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful for children, in 
diarrhoea. (Dr. G. H. Sweeeey.) 

82. Mistura Rhei Composita. 

B Ext. Rhei Fl «i 16 

Ext. Ipecac Fl . . n 8 

Sodii Bicarbonatia gr. 33 

Glycerini fl. dr. 6 

Aqua) Mentha< Pip fl. J 2 

Mix. 

Dose : | to 1 teaspoonful, 2 or 3 times 
a day, for children. (Dr. E. R. 
Squibb.) 

83. Mistura Rhei et Calcis (Bureau O. 

D. P.). 

B Tinct. Opii Camphor., 

Syr. Rhei Aromat.. . . oa fl. dr. 4 
Liquoria Calcia II. 5 2 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful for children, 
in diarrhcea. (Dr. W. H. Ackermon.) 

84. JUtsfura Rhei et Sodw (I.) (Bell. 

Hosp.). 

R Sodii Bicarbonatia.. gr. 60 

Rhei pulv Sr. 4 

Spir, Mentha) Pip fl. dr. 2 

Aqua? q. g. ad fl. I 4 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

AW. -The officinal MM. Rhei et 
Soda- is also prescribed. See the suc- 
ceeding formula. 

85. MMura Rheiet Soda- (II.) (Bureau 

O. D. P.). 

R Sodii Bicarbonatia kt. 60 

Extr. Rhei Fl.. 

Spir. Mentha Pip aa fl. dr. 1 

Aqua? q. a. ad fl. f 4 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

Note.— This is practically identical 
with the officinal preparation. 
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86. Mistura Soda et Mentha. 
'Soda Mint:' 

R Sodii BicarbonatU gr. 80 

Spir. Amnion. Arom n IS 

Aqua? Mentha) Vir fl. fl. 4 

Dissolve and filter. 
Dose ; A tables poonful. 

87. Mistura Sodii Biearbonatis (B* 

reau O. D. P.). 

R Sodii Bicarbonatia < 1 

Tinct. Zinglberia fl. dr. 8 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp fl. j 1 

Aqua? fl. * 5 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: Two teaspoonfuls. 

88. Mistura Stomachica (Bell. Hoi), t 

B Tinct. Nucia Vomica?, 

Tinct. Capaici aa IL dr. 1 

Tinct. Cincbon. Comp., 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp.. .aa fl. $ 1 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful before meals. 

89. Mistura Sulpho-Alkalina (Bu- 
reau 6. D. P.). 

B Sulphurta Ixrti, 
Potatwii Bilartralia, 
Sodii Bicarbonatia, 
Potaaaii et Sodii Tartr.&A part. a?qu. 

Mix. 

Dose : A tablespoon ful, mixed with 
sweetened water. (Dr. E. A. Maxwell.) 

90. Mistura Ta-nicida (Schafkirt't) 

(Bell. Hosp.). 

B Granali (Rad. Cort) * | 

Peponis I t 

Oleoreeins Aspidii fl. dr. 3 

Ergot a? Pulv .dr. i 

Acacia? Pulv dr. 2 

Olei Tigl.i gtt. 2 

Water q. a. 

Bruise t he pomegranate-root bark and 
the pumpkin teed, and boil in 8 fluid- 
ounces of water for 18 minutes; then 
strain. Rub thecrotonoil with the oleo- 
resin of aspidium, the powdered ergot 
and acacia, and add to this the decoc- 
tion. 

Administration: Give a saline ca- 
thartic the night before, direct the 
patient to eat no breakfast, and at 10 
a.m. administer the above mixture as 
one dose. 

91. " Want Cathartic " (Char. Hos}>.)_ 

B Magnesii Sulphatu -1 

Kyrupi fl. I 2 

Aqua? ...q. a. ad fl. • 4 

Dose : 1 to 2 fluidounces. 

92. " Wests Mixture." 

B Olei Ricini fl. dr. 3 

Acacia? Pulv., 

Sacchari Pulv ait dr. 2 

Tinct. Opii m 24 

Aqua? Cinnamom 1 fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful, for children, 
in diarrhoea. 

D. MIXTURES FOR DISEASES Or THE 
NKRVOCS HYSTKM. 

93. " Delirium Mixture." 

R Potaaaii Bromidi dr. 2 

Tinct Lupulini, 

Tinct. Digitalis 1U fl. dr. ! 

Tinct. Valerian. Amnion, fl. dr. 4 
Aqua) q. a. ad fl. j 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

94. MMura AntiEpileptiea. 

R Sodii Bromidi, 
Potaaaii Bromidi, 

Ainmomi Bromidi AA dr. 9 

Potaaaii Iodidi, 

Ammonii Iodidi iiadr. 1) 

Ammonii Carbonntia dr. 1 

Tinct. Caluuibtt? fl. 

Aqua? q. a, ad fl. 58 
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Dissolve and mix. 

Done : H fluidrachms before raenls, 
and 3 fluidrachms at bed-time. (Dr. 
Brown-i&quard.) 

95. Mistura Chloral et Potassii 

Bromidi. 

H Chloral K r. 80 

PoUiwii Bromidi jtr. 160 

Syrupi II. j I 

A^uai q. 8. ad fl. $ 2 

Dissolve and mix 

Do* : A teasjKMinfuI. 

Note.— When bromide of potassium, 
bromide* of ammonium, or similar salts 
are combined in one mixture with 
chloral hydrate, no tincture or other 
liquid containing a notable propor- 
tion of alcohol ought to \x~ added, 
as the chloral hydrate is liable, tinder 
certain conditions, to be converted 
into chloral aleoholate. the solution of 
which will float upon the solution of 
the salts. 

96. Mitfura Ergotw Composite. 

(Ins. As.) 

B Extr. Ergoti* Fl m 30 

PolasBd Bromidi gr. 20 

Extr. HyoscvHmi Fl in 23 

Aqua- . q. 8. ad fl. j 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dose, three times daily. In 
maniacal excitement of chronic and 
recurrent mania. 

97. Misturn Nerrinn. 
(Hammond's or Vance's Mixture.) 

BOuliiinwSulphntU, 

rVrri Pyrophosphate ait dr. 1 

Strvchniiue . . jrr- 1 

Acidi Phosphoric! diltiti. fl. dr. 2 

Syrupi Zingibeiis fl. | 2 

Aqutu . . q. 8. ud fl. j 4 

Add the pyrophosphate of iron to 
1 fluidouncc of hot water, and dis- 
solve it by agitation. Mix the sul- 
phate of quinine and the strychnine 
with the diluted phosphoric acid and 
the syrup of ginger. * Then pour tho 
two solutions together, and add enough 
water to make the product measure 
■i fluidounccs. 

Done : A teaspoon ful. 

Note. —The officinal phosphoric acid 
is the tribasie or orthophosphoric acid. 
This is incompatible with pyrophos- 
phate, and to some extent idso with 
phosphate of iron (both in scales), as it 
does not dissolve them, or precipitates 
them when in solution, in form of a 
gelatinous mass. The kind of acid 
required for mixtures containing 
the above salts in solution in the so- < 
called glacial acid, which consist* 
chiefly of uietaphosphoric acid. For 
preparing mixtures like the above, a 
special diluted phosphoric acid should 
be kept in stock, prepared as follows: 
Glacial Phosphoric Acid. . J 1 
Water, enough to make. . .fl. 5 10 

98. Mistura Phospltori (Thompson). 
Thompson's Solution of Phosphorus. 

U Phoiiphori |?r. 1 

Alcohol Absolut! II. dr 5 

Glycerini II. 3 It 

Alcohol fl. dr. 2 

Spr. Mentha? Pip in 40 

Dissolve the phosphorus in the ab- 
solute alcohol with the aid of n gentle 
heat; then add to it the glycerin, alco- 
hol, and spirit of peppermint, pre- 
viously mixed and slightly warmed. 

Each fluidrachm contains nearly 
one-twentie'.h grain of phosphorus. — 
Dr. J. Asubcrton Thompson. 

[To be continued.) 

Deodorizing Sulphide of Potassium. 

THK disagreeable odor of sulphide of 
poto-isium, when used for lotions or 
baths, may be covered, according to 
Phann. Centralh., by combining it with 
tincture of benzoin, as follows : 

Sulphide of P.'titssiiun 1 part 

Tincture Benzoin I " 

Distilled Water 100 parU 
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SELF-FILLING BURETTE. 



w 



e have given several forms of bu- 
rettes which may be filled by an 



automatic motion < 
pres.- 




>r at least a simple 
ure or action of 
operator without 



the 

requiring him to watch 
the upper level of the 
liquid. In the accom- 
panying cut we illus- 
trate another form of 
such a burette, designed 
by Dr. Dafert. d is 
connected with the re- 
servoir of the test- 
liquid. Bv opening the 
pinch-cock, the liquid 
will flow into and ascend 
in the burette until it 
will run out through c, 
and all excess will flow 
off through the tube a 
into any suitable vessel 
that may be set under- 
neath it. In some cases 
the excess may be al- 
lowed to flow hack into 
the stop-b o 1 1 1 e; in 
others, it will bo best 
to throw away the over- 
flowed portion alto- 
gether. Any such ar- 
rangement is extremely 
convenient where large 
numbers of volumetric 
determinations are to be 
I mode with one and the 

£ I / same liquid. It has the 
lT™ F *" only drawback tluit the 
*B upper level is never 

exactly at the same 
mark, and that, therefore, the first 
half cubic centimeter cannot be read 
off with absolute accuracy. — After 
Chem. Zeit. 

DETERMINING THE MELTING 
POINT OP PATS. 

RBknskmaxn recommends to em- 
• ploy a melting-ttilie of the shape 
shown in the cut. It« lower half is of 
very narrow diameter, while just 
above this the tube is slightly enlarged 
to a bulb. The fat to be examined is 
introduced into the tube, and, by 
proper manipulation, caused to con- 
geal in form of a bead in the exj»andod 
portion. The tube is then inserted 
into a water-bath, and the moment 



watched when the bead of fat drops 
off and falls upon the lower portion of 
the bulb. This is the point of incipi- 
ent melting. 

The following determinations among 
others, have been made by the author : 





in c 1 p !<• n t 
m ^ U 1 11 X 

pulnt. 


J-»irc«iu k k v 
uf vnwr 
in Miliililit 
fully nt'iil* 


Imitation Butter 
(Dutch). 


21-22 C. 
45-tfl C. 

.vi-.-irc. 

( U4-M C, 
\ 34-M C. 


34.71 

95.57 
9-1. M 
«.g>. HO 
KH.14- 
-88-90 


Mutton-tallow 

Ijtirtl 





— After liep.f. Anal. Chem. 



To dye ivory red with fuchsine, dip 
the object— for instance, a billiard 
LhiII — - for an instant into nitric acid, 
wash it with much water, and then 
immerse it in an alcoholic solution of 
fuchsine. The color becomes imme- 
diately fixed. 



The Presence of a Reducing Agont, 
probably Hydrogen Peroxide, in 
Natural Water. 

According to Prof. Ramsay, distilled 
water, as well as ordinary tap water, 
has a reducing action on potassium 
permanganate. The amount of the 
reducing agent is increased by evapo- 
ration, even when all possibility of 
contamination with solid organic im- 
purity is excluded. The amount of re- 
duction is far too great to be ascribed 
to the nitrites pres. nt in the water. 
The experiments described in the paper 
show under what circumstances ana to 
what extent this substance— which is 
probably hydrogen dioxide — is pro- 
duced. If this supposition be correct, 
and the active substance in natural 
water bo really hydrogen peroxide it 
becomes of importance to ascertain ita 
action on organic impurities contained 
in many natural waters. 

Experiments were therefore made 
quantitatively on the action of dilute 
solutions of peroxide of hydrogen on 
urea, and it was found that the urea is 
slowly oxidized on standing; the rate 
of this action has also l>een measured. 
(Comp. H. B. Dixon, Chem. Soc. 
Trans., 188C. p. 108.}-C7iem. News. 

Smokod Apparatus. 

La Nature suggests a method of ob- 
viating, to some extent, the frequent 
washings of apparatus which are some- 
times requisite in chemical manipula- 
tions. It consists in tho use of small 
porcelain capsules thut have received 
a coat of lamp black by being held in 
the smoky flame of a candle. A drop 
<>f water or aqueous saline solution 
placed carefully in such a smoked 
capsule will retain tho spheroid form, 

Which is maintained on the addition 
to this globule of another drop, or a 
particle of a solid reagent; and allows 
of any phenomenon of coloration, pre- 
cipitation , or crystallization being 
closely observed. At the conclusion 
of the experiment, the globule may be 
thrown out of the capsule, leaving it 
quite clean and ready for another ex- 
periment. Tho carbonaceous coating 
is, however, attacked by acid, alco- 
holic, and ethereal liquids, so that the 
method is only available in the case of 
certain aqueous solutions. This mode 
of operation may also be extended to 
certain leaves which are not wetted by 
water and some solutions,— a good in- 
j stance of which is the nasturtium 
(Troparolmn) leaf.— Pharm. Journ. 

Subchloride of Silvor. 

It has commonly been supposed 
that, when chloride of silver is black- 
ened by light, there is produced a lower 
chloride, the so-called subchloride of 
silver, and as a second step, metallic 
silver. Spencer B. Newbury (Amer. 
Chem. Journ.), however, after making 
experiments tending to test the ac- 
curacy of this assumption, has arrived 
at the conclusion that no subchloride, 
but only metallic silvc is formed un- 
der the circumstances. In fact, he 
demonstrates conclusively that none 
of the previous observers, who have 
described subcldorido of silver, have 
had this substance under their hands. 
It is. therefore, highly probable that 
the compound has no existence at all. 

Wood Oil. 
Wood oil is now made on a large 
scale in Sweden from the refuse of tim- 
ber cuttings and forest clearings, and 
from stumps and roots. Although it 
cannot well be burned in common 
lamps on account of the excessive 
amount of carbon it contains, it fur- 
nishes a satisfactory light in lamps 
specially made for it, and in its nntu- 
ral state is the cheapest of all illumi- 
nating oils. Thirty factories produce 
about 40,000 liters of tho oil daily.— 
Clinn. and Drugg. 
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Pure Aconitine.* 

Havinu supposed for several years 
past that we had obtained by Du- 
quesners method the pure toxic alka- 
loid of aconite, in the full quantity in 
which it exists in the root, we are now 
shown by Alexander Jiirgens that a 
still purer substance muy be obtained 
by an unproved process. According 
to Jiirgens. it is by no means neces- 
sary to add tartaric acid to the extracts 
prepared from the root, since this ad- 
dition may possibly split up the alka- 
loid, and the pure alcoholic extract 
alone possesses already a sufficiently 
acid reaction. Consequently, the 
finely powdered root may at once be 
extracted with four times its weight of 
alcohol of 90 to 91 per cent. After 
separation of the green oil, and re- 
moval of the fat and portion of the 
coloring matter, by shaking the acid 
extract with ether, the aconitoxine (as 
the pure alkaloid iB called) is obtained 
by rendering the extract alkaline with 
bicarbonate of sodium, and then shak- 
ing with ether— so far agreeing with 
the process of Duquesnel. 

Jiirgens, however, reduces the alka- 
line residue left after the evaporation 
of the ether to complete dryness, in as 
perfect a vacuum as possible, and at 
a temperature not exceeding 60' C. 
(140° F.). The next step is to add five 
times its weight of water to the res- 
idue, then hydrochloric acid in drops 
until the reaction just begins to be 
acid. The liquid is now filtered, 
whereby the dissolved hydrochlorate, 
of aconitoxine is almost completely 
freed from a brown resin which accom- 
panies it with extraordinary avidity. 
At the same time, no loss of alkaloid is 
experienced, which would be unavoid- 
able if the usual methods of purifying 
by recrystallization. conversion into a 
salt, anu reprecipitation were followed. 
On adding bicarbonate of sodium to 
the aquoous solution of hydrochlorate 
of aconitine obtained, and shaking it 
with ether, the alkaloid is obtained in 
crystalline crusts, having only a yel- 
lowish tint. This is next converted 
into the crystalline hydrobromate, 
the base again separated from this, 
and, having been reduced to a fine 
powder, it is mixed with twice its 
weight of absolute alcohol, macerated 
one dav and filtered. The residuary 
alkaloid is once more treated in the 
same manner with alisoluto alcohol, 
and the white crystalline powder 
finally remaining recrystallized from 
ether. A considerable portion of the 
alkaloid originally present— about 10 
per cent of the quantity otherwise ob- 
tained—may be extracted from the 
fatty substances that had been sep- 
arate!, by shaking them with acidu- 
lated water, rendering the solution 
alkaline, and shaking with- ether. 
The total yield obtained by Jiirgens 
amounted to 0.2 percent of pure aconi- 
toxine, while Wright ana Luff ob- 
tained only 0.03 per cent, that is, only 
one-sixth or one-seventh of the quan- 
tity which Jiirgens obtained. The 
process devised by the latter is, there- 
lore, much more advantageous, par- 
ticularly as the product is equally 
pure. 

The results of the ultimate analysis 
prove that the new product is, indeed, 
of equal purity. V nrious determina 
tions of nitrogen, as well as the ana- 
lysis of the double gold salt (which was 
obtained both in an amorphous and a 
crystalline condition), led to values 
which agreed well among themselves, 
though they differed slightly from the 
figures obtained by Wright and Luff. 
According to Jiirgens, the alkaloid 
has the composition CiiHrNOn, mol. 
weight 0-49. The platinum salt was 
found to be too unstable to afford 
accurate analytical results. 



Regarding both the base and its 
salts, Jiirgens has considerably ex- 
tended our knowledge. His state- 
ments in respect to the crystalline 
form of the alkaloid are such that it 
will hardly be possible to establish a 
distinction between aconitoxine and 
any other alkaloid of aconite that may 
possibly exist. In fact, Jiirgens' aco- 
nitoxine crystallizes in different forms. 
From an ethereal solution it is de- 
posited in columnar crystals. If thin 
layers are evaporated, however, rhom- 
bic plates and hexagonal crystals are 
sometimes formed. Evaporated from 
chloroform, it is left behind in form of 
flattened warty crusts ; from alcoholic 
solutions it separates in rather large 
prisms, sometimes grown together. 

It is of particular interest that Jiir- 
genB' aconitoxine, when applied to the 
tongue, produces only the peculiar 
pricking and benumbing sensation 
characteristic of aconite, while it was 
entirely free from bitterness. Jiir- 
gens found the melting point to be at 
179" C. (354° F.) [Duquesnel at 163 u 
C.]. He also confirms the statement 
that the alkaloid can be precipitated 
by bicarbonate of sodium ; and he fur- 
ther announces that it gives no color 
reaction with phosphoric acid. The 
latter is to be attributed to certain im- 
purities, the presence of which is 
easily accounted for by the existence, 
in the drug, of a brownish-black resin- 
ous body. 

Of particular interest are the exact 
determinations of solubility. Jiirgens 
found them to be as follows : 
1 in 39.22, for ether of spec. gr. 0.72«. 
1 in 63.90, for ether of sp. gr. 0.720. 
1 in 37.04, for absolute alcohol. 
1 in 23. 7*, for 90* alcohol. 
1 in 28.06, for petroleum ether of sp. 
gr. 0.600. 
1 in 5.50, for benzin. 
1 in 726.4, for water. 
Chloroform dissolves the alkaloid 
still more easily than benzol, and 
methyl -alcohol more easily than 90* 
ethyhc alcohol. The pure alkaloid, 
according to J Urgenp, has scarcely any 
optical properties, polarizing only 
slightly to the left; on the other hand 
the aqueous solutions possess this 
property in an eminent degree. 

Of reagents, aqueous «■• olution of io- 
dine is, according to Jiirgens, the most 
delicate, appearing in dilutions as high 
aslin20 f OO0. It produces a kermes<-ol- 
ored precipitate which, however, disap- 
pearsafter a few hours. Bromine water, 
lodo-hydrargyrate of potassium, iodide 
potassium with iodine, bromide of 
potassium with bromine, and iodide of 
potassium and bismuth still produce 
precipitates in dilutions of 1 in 10.000. 
Chloride of gold, phosphotungstic and 
phosphomolybdic acid 1 in 5,000; picric 
acid 1 in 4,000: tannic acid and nitrite 
of potassium 1 in 2,000. Pure aconi- 
toxine reduces, according to Hager, 
neither salts of silver, nor chloride of 
gold or of platinum. If a few grains of 
aconitoxine are introduced into a 4-per- 
cent solution of corrosive sublimate in 
50* alcohol, and the mixture carefully 
warmed, the granules are colored yel- 
low, but the color disappears on fur- 
ther heating, and the solution either 
remains clear or, when much concen- 
trated, yields a white precipitate. No 
oxide of mercury is separated as in the 
case of atropine and pseudaconitine. 

Detection of Minute Traces of Nitric 



the author'* paper (pub- 
* Kuwlanri v, by 



• From mi al«tra 
IWird In the Phartn. Zellaehr, f 
Prof. Tbeod. HuxMtuuiu, lu tlie Plmrui. irllunf. 
No. N, 



A solution of pyrogollol is added, 
and then 10 to 12dropBof concentrated 
sulphuric acid, so as to form two layers 
in the test-tube. The presence of nitric 
acid is indicated by a brown color— or 
yellow if the quantity is smaller— 
where the two layers meet. A tenth 
of a milligramme of nitric acid in a 
liter of water can be detected with cer- 
tainty.— O. Ctjrtman, in Zeit. Anal, 
t'hem. and J. Chem. Soc. 
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The Belative Merits of the Princi- 
pal Urinary Teste. 

Prof. F. Pknzoi.pt, of the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen, has recently issued 
the second edition of a pamphlet con- 
taining a critical review of the princi- 
pal urinary tests.* As the results ob- 
tained by the author are of considera- 
ble practical importance, not only for 
the physician, but also for the pharma- 
cist, who is often called upon to assist 
the physician in urinary examinations, 
we shall abstract such portions of the 
pamphlet as are of especial interest. 

I. TKSTH FOR Sl'OAR IN URINE. 

Most of the testa for sugar in urine 
do not furnish the requisite proof that 
the kind of sugar found is in reality 
grape-sugar. And those which afford 
this proof are not sufficiently simple 
to be rapidly or conveniently used at 
the bed-side. In using the former, 
therefore, it must be borne in mind 
that any positive results do not afford 
an absolute proof, but merely a high 
probability that there is glucose pres- 
ent. This is especially the case with 
the different reduction tests, as well 
as several others to be mentioned. 
W henever these yield a doubtful or in- 
distinct result, it is necessary to have 
recourse to a more circumstantial, but 
at the same time more rt liable test 
Under all circumstances, however, is 
it necessary to carry out the manipu- 
lations strictly in accordance with the 
directions. 

A. Reduction Test*. 
1. With Sulfate of Copper and So- 
lution of Potasm (Trommek 6 
Tkst). 

This is probably the one most frc- 
juently employed and is performed as 



The urine is mixed with about one- 
third of its volume of officinal solution 
of soda or potassa [ " officinal " refer- 
ring hero to the German Pharm.. ac- 
cording to which both of these solu- 
tions contain about 15* of the alkali— 
KHO. NnHO— ]. then a 104 solution of 
sulphate of copper is added in drop*, 
while shaking, as long as it is com- 
pletely dissolved, and the whole heated 
to boiling. If glucose is present, there 
is formed, long before the liquid toils, 
a deep yellowish-red precipitate in the 
upper layer of the liquid. The heating 
is now stopped, and the reaction 
rapidly proceeds to the end on its own 
aecora, the result being that cuprous 
oxide separates, either hyd rated, in 
which case it is yellowish-red, or an- 
hydrous, when it is red. Protracted 
heating is to be avoided, as this may 
cause a black coloration, due to the 
separation of cupric oxide and metallic 
copper. A mere yellow coloration, or 
a yellowish precipitate subsequently 
deposited after the liquid cools, is of 
no value as a criterion. 

Criticism. This test suffers from 
uncertainty. It is true that, if a co- 
pious separation of suboxide takes 
place under the above-mentioned cir- 
cumstances already before boiling, the 
presence of larger quantities of supir 
in the urine becomes in the highest 
degree probable. But when there is 
little sugar present, the reaction is 
uncertain because the urine contains 
also other reducing substances. The 
same appearances (yellow tint of 
liquid, etc.) which are observed in 
presence of only 0.04 to 0.05 per cent 
of sugar also become manifest in nor- 
mal urine, if not too dilute. Hence 
the test is not sharp enough. 

2. The Text trith Sulphate of Copper 
and alkaline Solxdion of Rochelle Salt 
(Feulino's Test). 

The method of using this test is too 
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well known to be descrilK-'d here. A 
modification for qualitative puriMtses, 
devised by Worm Miiller, which has 
been thoroughly tested for its relia- 
bility, is as follows: 
Preiiare two test-solutions, namely, 

1. Solution of sulphate of copper, 
containing 2.5'} of the salt. 

2. Solution of 10 parts of Rochelle 
salt in 100 parts of t$ solution of soda. 

Put 5 C.c. of the urine into one test- 
tube, and 1 to 8 C.c. of the copper 
solution, together with 2.5 C.c. of the 
Rochelle salt solution, into another 
test-tube, heat both separately and at 
the same time to boiling, interrupt the 
boiling in both tubes at the same mo- 
ment, wait 20 to 25 seconds, then pour 
the liquids together without shaking. 
If there is much sugar, cuprous oxide 
is separated at once; if little is pres- 
ent, a yellowish-green turbidity will 
make its appearance in a few min- 
utes. If no results are obtained in 
this manner, the test is repeated with 
increased quantities (2, 2.5, 3, 3.5, 4 
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C.c.) of the copper solution. 

Criticixtn. The Rochelle salt solu- 
tion is intended to prevent the reducing 
action of creatium. which interferes 
when Trommer's test is used. How- 
ever, whether it succeeds in also pre- 
venting the action of other reducing 
substances (not sugar i is not proven. 
(For instance, in the presence of pyro- 
catechin it does not prevent it.) Ac- 
cording to Worm Miiller, the test in- 
dicates as little as O.li of sugar. 
Much experience is required for a cor- 
rect execution of the test. If it is 
made with normal urine purposely 
mixed with 0.1? of sugar, and with a 
second sample >f the same urine, in its 
natural condition, a slight difference 
is just barely recognizable. A great 
deal more difficult is the recognition 
if only the suspected sample is avail- 
able. It would, therefore, appear ne- 
cessary to test the reliability of the 
test still further. Moreover, it is a 
little circumstantial if executed as di- 
rected above. (The author speaks, of 
course, of Worm Miiller's modified 
metbod.j It requires great care, the 
use of three different pipettes, and 
frequently one or more repetitions of 
the test. Yet, if the test is used with- 
out pipettes, by mere judgment of the 
eye (as to quantities), it serves verv 
well as a preliminary criterion in the 
consultation room or at the bed-side. 

3. The Test with Subnitrate of Bi*. 
muth (Boettoer's Test). 

The urine is heated to boiling, then 
saturated with soda, a pinch of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth added, and the mix- 
ture boiled a few minutes. If glucose 
is present, the liquid, or rather the 
precipitate, assumes a black color due 
to suboxide of bismuth. Carlsmate 
of sodium is preferable to caustic soda, 
since the latter may produce a black 
coloreven in normal urine (Salkowski). 

[Note by Ei>. Am. Dr.— Boettgers 
recommendation was to mix 1 vol. of 
urine with 1 vol. of a solution of car- 
bonate of sodium prepared from 1 part 
of the crystallised salt and 3 parts of 
water, then to add a little subnitrate 
of bismuth, and afterwards to boil. 
In presence of sugar the bismuth salt 
is reduced, with production of a black 
color (which is by some supposed to be 
due to metallic bismuth). 

Ncubauer and Vogcl (Analyne flex 
Harm, 8te Aud., p. lt>2) append the 
following note to this reaction: 

If caustic soda or potassa are used 
instead of the carbonate, the reaction 
proceeds more rapidly. It succeeds 
Btill better, if. instead of the insoluble 
subnitrate of bismuth, there is added 
a solution of a bismuth salt (such as 
nitrate of bismuth, iodide of bismuth 
and potassium, etc.). so that there is 

§ reduced a moderate quantitv of by- 
rated oxide of bismuth. On" heating 
the liquid, this precipitate dissolves, 
and on boiling, after the liquid has al- 
ready acquired a brown color, the 



black precipitate separates suddenly 
throughout the whole volume of the 
liquid. J 

A recent modification of this method, 
proposed by Nylander.* is very advan- 
tageous. It is as follows: 

Prepare a solution of 2.5 parts of 
nit rate of bismuth, 4 parte of Rochelle 
salt, and 100 parts of solution of caustic 
soda of Hi NaHO. To every 1 part 
of urine add 1 ) parts of the above 
solution and boil a short time. After 
a few minutes (even in presence of 
only traces of BUgar) the liquid and 
tho precipitate (phosphates) will ac- 
quire a black color. 

Criticism. The ordinary Bottler's 
test [not Bottcher, as the author writes] 
has no advantage over that of Trom- 
mer. But Nylander's modification de- 
serves attention. It seems to afford 
certainty up to a certain degree. Only 
in presence of albumin the block color 
is a little uncertain, owing to the pos- 
sible formation of sulphide of bismuth. 
In normal urine it produces no result 
in by far the largest number of cases. 
Regarding the exceptions observed by 
Nylander. and also the author, the 
former believes that they may indeed 
be attributed to a minute quantity of 
sugar. There is no doubt that the 
test is very searching. As little as 
0.1<f of sugar is still very plainly de- 
tected, ana this limit is perfectly suffi- 
cient in practice. Regarding handi- 
ness and convenience, the test lc 
scarcely anything to be desired. 

(To be continued.) 



The Tests of Albumin in Urine. 

Some time ago the Clinical Society 
of London appointed a committee of 
investigation to report upon the merits 
of the different tests for albumin in 
urine. The following abstract of the 
results obtained by the committee is 
taken from the Brit. Med. Journ. and 
Chem. and Drugg.: 

The Committee experimented with 
artificial admixtures of albuminous 
bodies in fluids other than urine, which 
need not here be particularized:. Tho 
general conclusion obtained from these 
preliminary experiments was that so- 
lution of potassio-mercuric iodide with 
citric acid, particularly when used 
after Heller's method, gives the most 
delicate and clearly marked reactions; 
and that nitric acid is. for use in the 
consulting-room, not inferior to any 
but the potassio-fhercuric iodide test ; 
its use in the two ways indicated above 
being taken into comparative consider- 
ation with the other tests correspond- 
ingly applied. By the uso of different 
reagents, the Committee were able to 
distinguish some forms of albuminous 
bodies from some other states or 
forms; for instance, peptones from 
egg-albumin, or serum-albumin, ortho 
albumin of albuminuria. 

As regards the clinical use of the 
tests aboveenurnerated. the committee 
arrived at the following conclusions. 

1. Of Dr. Oliver's Test-papers, the 
potassio-mercuric iodide give the most 
delicate reactions of all the papers, 
and excel nitric acid, however ap- 
plied. The ferrocyanide papers come 
next, but with a decided interval, and 
the tungstate papers third ; whilst the 
picric-acid papers are less satisfactory, 
as an inconvenient quantity has to be 
used. The two first-named papers re- 
quire the use of citric acid in the cold, 
which involves a possible fallacy, in 
that citric acid produces a precipitate 
when an excess of soluble urate is 
present in the urine. Urine of high 
specific gravity should consequently 
be diluted, to avoid this source of er- 
ror; and sufficient acid must be added 
to render neutral or alkaline urine dis- 
tinctly acid. The potassio-mercurie 
iodide paper* appear to precipitate all 
albumins indiscriminately; but the 
precipitates with artificial peptones 
arc dissolved on heating, and reappear 

f. Phyidul. Chem., VIII., ITS. 



on cooling. The ferrocyanide papers 
do not precipitate artificial peptones; 
while their reaction with other albu- 
mins is keen.* 

2. Dr. Pavy's Pellets of nitric acid 
and ferrocyanide of potassium are re- 
ported to give as good results as the 
potassio-mercuric papers of Dr. Oliver 
(neither of these reagents being quite 
so searching as the tialutioii of the po- 
tassio-mercuric iodide). They are 
stated not to precipitate peptones : and, 
therefore, in conjunction with the 
iodide solution, they may distinguish 
the two kinds of protoid, and, so far, 
help in the clinical analysis of patho- 
logical conditions. In using this test, 
citric acid has to be first added ; and 
this source of fallacy must be avoided 
by dilution, where the specific gravity 
of the urine is high. Bubbles of gas, 
which the pellets sometimes liberate, 
must also be distinguished from a pre- 
cipitate. 

3. Dr. Johnson's Picric-acid Solu- 
tion requires decided excess of the 
reagent, or the addition of acetic or 
citric acid. It is reported to be most 
useful, giving reactions only second to 
those of the potassio-mercuric iodide 
solution. The mixture of picric acid 
and urine should be boiled. Artificial 
poptoneB arc thrown down by this test 
in the coll, but disappear upon boiling, 
and reappear as a cloud on cooling. 
The picric-acid solution should lie 
dropped into tho tube of urine, held 
vertically, in such a way that each 
drop falls upon the centre of the sur- 
face of the urine so as to obtain differ- 
entiation by the production of a film 
around it. if albumin be present. This 
cannot bo managed if the solution be 
poured down the side of the tube, as 
the picric-acid solution is of low speci- 
fic gravity, and highly diffusible. 
This gives a precipitate, not necessa- 
rily albumin, m the urines of persons 
taking quinine. The precipitate is 
distinguished by its being soluble on 
boiling, to reappear in a crystalline 
form on cooling; whilst it gives the 
quinine reaction with chlorine water. 
This test also precipitates uric acid in 
the cold ; but this cloud disappears un- 
der heat. 

4. Roberts' Brine Test is stated to 
be sensitive, and very trustworthy, 
though not quite so delicate as tho 
other teste. It does not precipitate 
peptones or quinine ; and it is said to 
allow the discrimination of mucus 
from albumin, the cloud of the former 
being superimposed upon the albumin- 
ous cloud. 

5. Picric-acid Brine can be used 
after Heller's method, which is not 
possible with picric-acid solution alone 
owing to its low specific gravity ; it 
gives good results. 

6. PoTASBIO MERCfRIC IODIDE SOLC- 

TION, with addition of acetic acid, is 
the moBt delicate test in the list. 

7. Nitric Acid, used by Heller's 
Method, and added cautiously, in a 
somewhat diluted state, to urine just 
boiled, is declared to be a test of great 
delicacy, and to be liablo to fewer fal- 
lacies than the other teste considered. 
The drawback to this test is its diffi- 
cult portability. 

8. Acetic Acid, added so as to insure 
a decided acid reaction to urine just 
be fore, or immediately after boiling, 
is a delicate test. 

* One apparent fallacy that misht occur In the 
" Or Oliver'* paper* in not noticed In the re - 
It happened to us once, in employing an 



use of Dr. Oliver'* paper* in not noticed In the re 
port. It happened to us once, in employing at 
Iodide paper to tent Home Brum drawn from a hy 
drocele, to find that the paper (tare apparently no 
reaction, wherca* the liquid, when bulled in another 
tube, became quite moiVI. Up*ui taking a paper 
from the first portion of the liquid, however, and 
examining it more carefully, it waa found to be 
coated completely with a Uilck layer of xolid albu- 
min, which bad apparently prevented any further 
egrvmi of the salt from the paper into the liquid 
around, in that wav frustrating all further reac- 
tion. The very sertKlUveneaa of the teat Induced a 
belief In ltd failure. When, however the eerum 
was well diluted with water, the aihuininoiiN na- 
ture of the liquid waa at once completely demon- 
atrated by the paper. It Is. perhaps, poaaible that 
the same thing might occur In a specimen 0 
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The report states of mucin, thnt it is 
precipitated by most of the reagents 
which precipitate albumin. The dis- 
tinction of the two clouds, when 
formed by .Roberta' brine test, has 
been already noticed; the same kind 
of indication is given with nitric acid, 
in Heller's method. With regard to 
the other tests, mucin cloudiness 
thereby obtained shows less ready 
sedimentation than albumin cloudi- 
ness, and exhibits a marked mobile 
satiny appearance of the precipitate 
when shaken in a good light. In some 
urines, the potassio mercuric iodide 
and picrio-acid tests produce a precip- 
itate apparently albuminous, when ni- 
tric acid affords no such indication. 

Finally, the committee think all the 
teste are valuable practical aids in di- 
agnosis; that some are especially port- 
able, and capable of application with- 
out the use of cumbrous apparatus; 
and that each test has a usefulness of 
its own. The committee consider that 
any ono devoting himself to the thor- 
ough use of one of the tests will find 
it sufficiently precise for all practical 
needs, and that, by comparative use 
of several tests, the discrimination of 
differing forms of proteids may be ob- 
tained. The picric-acid test, which 
admirably detects albumin and pep- 
tones, if boiled with caustic potash, 
detects also the presence of sugar. 
The committee lastly note that the 
knowledge of the reaction of alou- 
min is at present in»|ierfect, and. pos- 
sibly, capaole of much improvement. 
But to the settlement of this question 
their functions did not extend. 

The points, however, which were 
delegated to the committee for inquiry 
are of great 'practical importance to 
almost all classes of practitioners, and 
have, apparently, received a calm ju- 
dicial investigation. For their labors 
and this report, which Dr. Ord pre- 
sented on behalf of the committee, the 
members will receive appreciative 
thanks. 

The subject of testing for albumin 
was, many years ago, considered to be 
settled on a fairly satisfactory basis ; 
and those practitioners who then 
learned to use heat and nitric acid 
skilfully have, according to this re- 
port, no reason to be mistrustful of 
those tents. But the appearance, dur- 
ing recent years, one by one, of several 
other methods of testing, each claimed 
by its introducer to public favor as the 
" best on record," has tended rather 
to shake men's confidence in the tests 
with which formerly they had been 
quite satisfied. This report, happily, 
will go far to reassure practitioners of 
the excellence of those methods for 
ordinary laboratory work. 

The Purification of Water by Alum.* 

There is no subject which gives the 
manufacturer greater anxiety at times 
than the water which he is using in 
the works. Even where he is so lucky 
as to be located on the banks of some 
clear and sparkling brook, and hence 
is free from many of the troubles 
known to his less fortunate brethren, 
his brook may not seldom get into a 
troubled state and refuse to be clari- 
fied of its suspended clay and other 
matters by an ordinary process avail- 
able to him. In no industry is this 
vexation from dirty water greater 
than in dyeing. Hence it is a matter of 
great importance, meaning a saving of 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands of 
dollars, to have a simple means of 
clearing water so that it can be used 
in ordinary manufacturing processes, 
and yet not in any way injure the 
properties of the water for subsequent 
use. 

For large works which use water re- 
quiring continual purification, some 
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constant process should be employed, 
as the Hyatt filter for instance. . . . 

In late years an extensive use has 
been made of alum in the many pro- 
cesses of purifying water, sewage, etc. 
It is not improbable that, aside from 
its effect in precipitnting matter me- 
chanically by envelopment within the 
precipitating basic nluminie sulphate, 
the alum exerts a distinct conciliative 
action on the albuminous substances 
in the water, rendering them insolu- 
ble, and thus causing their precipita- 
tion ; perhajis the same or similar ef- 
fect that alum produces in the tanning 
of leather. 

Alum has the great advantage that 
it is cheap, can lie obtained every- 
where, aud is not highly poisonous. 
Thirty grains can be given nt a dose, 
and the close rejienteu four times a 
day without danger. Then again it 
has another very great argument in its 
favor, and that is its cheapness. 

To get practical results from the 
purification by alum, it is evident that 
it must be * added in very small 
amounts. The amount of alum used 
by Jeuuet seemed to be unnecessarily 
high. . . , 

Sixteen galls, of the city water were 
treated with 31 grs. of alum, and the 
whole allowed to stand. After forty- 
eight hours the precipitation seemed 
complete, and the bottom of the vessel 
was covered with a brownish, slimy 
deposit. This substance, after being 
dried, gave 69.28 per cent of ash which 
contained silica and alumina in rela- 
tively large amounts. 

The clear water gave no reaction for 
alumina, showing that there was no 
free alum in solution. 

The addition of more alum to the 
water failed to produce any further 
precipitation, showing that all the 
matter precipitable by alum had been 
thrown down. 

It mny hence be inferred that the 
addition of two grains of alum to a 



gallon of water will clarify it by stand- 
ing. Some watei-s may require less, 
and i 



• _ 
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by Prof. P*UtT. Auatcu, 



Some 

I some amy require a Ion . 
ing than forty-eight hours, but this is 
a matter very easily determined for 
any particular case which may arise. 

The water, after precipitation has 
taken place, is perfectly clear and 
sparkling, and has neither taste nor 
smell imparted to it. For use in the dye- 
house there can be no possible objec- 
tion made to it. The most practical way 
of applying this method in clarifying 
water for use in manufacturing;, where 
niters are uot used, will tie as follows : 
Two vats or hogsheads, or similar deep 
tanks, are filled with tho water and 
treated with alum at the rate of half 
an ounce of alum for every one hun- 
dred gallons Of water. The alum 
should be dissolved in a little hot 
water, so that it can be mixed with 
the large bulk of water without diffi- 
culty. Tho mixing can be dODe with a 
long-handled dyers" stirrer. A few 
miuutes' stirring will suffice to mix 
the alum and the water very thor- 
oughly. After the mixing has been 
done, the water should be allowed to 
stand undisturbed for forty-eight 
hours, or until the water clarifies, 
which can be easily seeu by its ap- 
pearance. If the clarification takes 
place in less time, so much the better. 
The water is now racked off for use. 
When the vat has been emptied to as 
low a level as is possible without dis- 
turbing the sediment, the plug in the 
bottom should be knocked out, and 
the vat cleaned out with a strong jet 
of water. The slimy deposit is easily 
dislodged and washed away by a 
stream of water. While one reservoir 
is thus being used, the other is full of 
water precipitating, so that the supply 
is continuous. The best means of 
drawing the water from the tanks 
without disturbing the sediment is 
about as follows: The pipe should 
enter the side of the vat and pass to 
the middle, and there be bent upwards 
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so ns to end about a foot above the 
bottom of the vat. The water is thus 
drawn downward, and no agitating of 
the bottom is produced. If the pipe is 
turned toward the bottom of the vat, 
the current of water will disturb the 
sediment. 

I think that this method will be 
found of very great value to main- 
works which now have trouble with 
their water in the rainy season, and I 
can call to mind offhand several which 
could use it to advantage. A few 
trials with the beautifully clear water 
produced by the alum treatment will 
make the hands feel loth to go back to 
the natural water even at its best. I 
am quite certain tliat many streams 
not now available to the manufacturer 
can be made so by this treatment. 



lnous Chloride. tProtochloride of 
Tin) as a Disinfectant. 

The use of staunous chloride as a 
disinfectant has lieen recommended 
by Dr. Abbot {Med. Chnnt., June, p. 
262) on the ground that it is cheap, 
tolerably safe, and does not corrode 
lead pipes. It is said to be considera- 
bly more active than zinc chloride, 
copper sulphate, zinc sulphate, or fer- 
ric sulphate, spores being killed after 
exposure to a one-per-ceht solution for 
two hours. When required to be kept 
for any length of time, in order to 
prevent the formation of the insoluble 
oxychloride, it should be mixed with 
an equal quantity of ammonium chlo 
ride.— 1'harm. Journ. 

Vanillin. 

The physiological action of vanillin 
has been" studied by Mr. Grasset, of 
Montpclicr, who finds that it acts as a 
convulsive agent on the lower ani- 
mals, causing epileptiform move- 
ments. It is, however, difficult to 
determine its toxic action on human 
beings, since as much as 10 or 15 
grammes (155 to 230 grains) have been 
administered without noxious results. 
It is probable, therefore, that vanillin 
only acts injuriously in cases of idio- 
syncrasy. Indeed, Or. Grasset sug- 
gests its use as a stimulant of an ex- 
cito-rouscular character in atonic 
dyspepsia, etc. The symptoms pro- 
duced on the lower animals were 
found to be relieved by the subsequent 
administration of chloral.— Pharm. 
Journ., July 31st. 

Note on IchthyoL 

Edward A. Andrews reports in the 
Pliarm. Journ. that he had been re- 
quested to make some ex]ieriinents 
with iehthyol. in order to ascertain the 
best mode of application, and also to 
try to disguise the odor. 

To attain this latter object, he tried 
several of the essential oils; the one 
that appeared to answer best was oil of 
lureitaer. 6 drops of this being sufficient 
to disguise the odor of 1 drachm of ich- 
thvol. 

He also found iehthyol to be misci- 
ble with water, glycerin, and vaseline 
in all proportions ; oil of turpentine also 
mixes with it fairly well at first, but 
after standing some time the mixture 
separates into two strata, the lower 
one having an oily appearance aDd the 
color of iehthyol ; these mix again on 
agitation. 

About 50 minims of alcohol can be 
mixed with 1 drachm of iehthyol; if 
more spirit is used, the iehthyol will 
coagulate. 

A plaster was made from the follow- 
ing ingredients: 

Ichthvo] 4 parts. 

Lead 'Plaster a " 

iteflin Piaster 2 " 

The preparation mostly in use, how- 
ever, was an ointment prepared from: 

Iehthyol 1 part. 

Vaseline 1 
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Californian Honey. 

An American correspondent of the 
Client, and Drugg. writes that the 
Californian honey crop of tin* season 
just terminated has been n very small 
one, and does not exceed two-thirds of 
the yield in lKH-t. which, lor quantity, 
was" about the best on record in that 
State. It is thought that, the short 
crop is to gome extent accounted for 
by overstocking, for in riding through 
the valleys ami canyons ol the bee- 
keeping region one passes a continual 
succession of •• bee ranches," bo close 
together that it seems a wonder where 
llowors arc to be found in Sufficient 
quantity to supply the bees with nec- 
tar. Some of the most successful bee- 
men of the State think that at least 
three miles should intervene between 
any two bee ranches, and thnt less 
than this will not allow sufficient 
range for the bees even in seasons iis 
prolific of bloom as has lieen the prt-s- 
cut one. It is certainly remarkable 
that in San Bernardino county, where 
this theory obtains, no complaint has 
been noticed of any short m-ss of the 
honey yield. 

Approximate Estimation of Carbolic 
Acid Solutions. 



Pbofkssor Matthew Hay i Aberdeen 
University) suggests {Lancet, p. MS) a 
simple means tor distinguishing the 
l-in-tf) solution of carls .lie: acid from 
the l-iu-40. Both solutions are exten- 
sively employed in surgery, and the 
stronger solution may lie hurtful, the 
weaker useless, in different cam; 
hence tho usefulness of a simple test 
which may lie applied readily and 
with little trouble. The test depends 
upon the fact thnt when a tive-per-cent 
aqueous solution of carbolic acid is 
mixed with an equal volume of satu- 
rated solution of common salt at the 
ordinary temperature, an opaque mix- 
ture is formed, due to part of the car- 
bolic acid being thrown out of solution. 
It is advisable to add the acid solution 
to the salt solution, and if this l>e done 
(for the sake of experiment) drop by 
drop, it will lie observed "that each 
drop produces a small white cloud of 
separated carbolic acid, wnich disap- 
pears at once with a single shake of the 
test-tube until the carbolic, solution 
added is equal to about one-fourth part 
of the salt solution, when the separated 
acid no longer disappears on shaking. 
With every further addition of the 
carbolic solution the amount of sepa- 
rated acid increases, the fluid mean- 
while becoming more and more opaque, 
The density is greatest when from 
three-fourth to four-fifth parts of the 
carbolic solution have lieen added to 
one part of tho salt solution. With 
further addition of the solution the 
acid begins to be redissolved and tho 
milkincsa to disappear, and the mix- 
ture becomes almost perfectly trans- 
parent when nbout two parts of the 
solution have been added." The reac- 
tion necessary varies with tempera- 
ture, a clear mixture being formed at 
74' F., similarly with lower tempera- 
ture somewhat weaker solutions give 
the same cloudiness. A l-in-40 solu- 
tion gives a clear mixture with an 
equal volume of the salt solution. The 
test is rendered more sensitive by 
making the salt solution with water 
containing one per cent of carbolic 
acid. Such a solution gives a cloudy 
mixture with carbolic acid solution of 
three and one-half per rant strength, 
and with solutions stronger than lour 
and one-half percent it gives cloudi- 
ness, even though the temperature be 
as high as iW 3 F. Further, a crystal 
of common salt will precipitate car- 
bolic acid from a saturated isevcn and 
one-half per cent) solution. As to 
liquid carbolic acid containing ten per 
cent of water, Pn ifcsst r Hay says : "It 
happens frequently that, for" con ve- 
~ prepare the carbolic 
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solutions from liquid carbolic acid, 
and at least one of the l>est knowm 
makers of the acid suites on the label 
affixed to the buttle that, in dispensing 
the acid, the water may be disregarded, 
if chemists follow this instruction, and 
a five-pcr-ecnt solution lie prepared by 
Weight, it will contain only 4.5 percent 
of pure acid, and will therefore not 
give the above reaction. If it be pre- 
pared by volume, as is likely in many 
cases, then, as the specific gravity of 
the liquid cnrlsdic acid is greater than 
that of water. Iieing about 1.068 (he 
found one specimen of Calvert's to bo 
l.OTOi, a solution of greater strength is 
obtained, containing about 4.82 per 
cent of acid, and therefore of sufficient 
concentration to give the reaction. It 
is thus quite easy to distinguish by 
means of the reaction carbolic solutions 
made from liquid and from crystalline 
carbolic acid, if both have been made 
by weight."— Chem. and Drugg. 

HaioL 

This new antiseptic and antipyretic 
is a phenyl ether of salicylic acid 
(HCtHiOt), the radicle phenyl (C'.H.) 
replacing a hydrogen atomot the acid, 
thus giving C'«n»,CiH»Oi. or more cor- 
rectly C«H,(OH)COO.C.Ht. Since its 
introduction, a short time ago, its 
action has lieen further investigated 
by Dr. Sahli. of Berne, and also by 
Prof. Lowenthal. who communicates a 
paper on the subject to the Semaiue 
Ale'ticale. It is well known that sali- 
cylic acid and its salts produce many 
untoward effects when administered 
internally, which greatly militate 
against their undoubted value in the 
treatment of acute rheumatism, and 
many chemists and therapeutists have 
long aimed at producing a substance 
which will [Missess the better proper- 
ties of salicylic acid, especially its 
power of warding off endocarditis, 
without its liability to produce secon- 
dary effects. It would appear from 
experiments which have been made, 
although they are yet imperfect, that 
salol is such a substance. As already- 
stated, it is a white crystalline powder, 
of feebly aromatic odor (recalling oil 
of wintergreen) and almost tasteless. 
Merck states that it can also be ob- 
tained in rhombic crystals, melting at 
42 C. to a clear, colorless liquid, which 
can be cooled much below that point 
without solidifying, unless it be 
touched with a glass rod. Its freedom 
from taste appears to be due to its in- 
solubility in water; it dissolves, how- 
ever, perfectly and rapidly in alcohol, 
benzol, and ether. 

Salol luis been administered in doses 
up to eight grammes ( 3ij.) per dav, 
without bad results, and noise in the 
ears has been seldom observed. The 
dose, however, must be modified to the 
case, just as that of salicylic acid is; 
for example, in phthisical cases doses 
of 0.5 gramme should be used at first, 
because it is undesirable in these cases 
to lower the temperature too quickly. 
It is sup|M>sed that salol is unaffected 
in its passage through the stomach, 
and thai it is not decomposed until it 
reaches the duodenum and is acted 
upon by the pancreatic secretion. 
Certainly its administration is not 
followed by toxic symptoms, such as 
would be expected by rapid absorption 
of phenol by the stomach. When 

treated with pancreatic extract, the 

body is resolved into its component 
parts: moreover, it acts as well when 
administered iter rertum. Tho urine 
of patients is found to be almost black 
in color, due to the presence of oxida- 
tion products of phenol, consequent on 
the absorption of phenol products into 
the blood, and subsequent oxidation of 
these during circulation. 

Salol may be applied externally as a 
dusting powder. Its insoluble nature 
makes it peculiarly applicable for this 
purpose, and it lias been used with 
benefit for excoriated surfaces and 
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faitid wounds. It prevents the devel- 
opment of bacteria, but does not kill 
them. As a mouth wash and as an 
injection it is used in solution with al- 
cohol and water, but for the latter 
purpose it is more desirable to suspend 
the finely powdered salol in water 
with tragacanth or starch mucilage. 

The reaction of the body with pan- 
creatin may advantageously bo em- 
ployed as a test for its identity. 

Dry Oleate of Quinine. 

R. Rothkr recommends (in the 
Circ.) to prepare this com- 
8 follows: 

Quinine, anhydrous . . . .324 parts. 
Oleic acid 282 " 



Water of each I 

Mix the oleic acid with its own 
volume of alcohol, and gradually add 
the quinine, finally warming the mix- 
ture, if necessary, to effect complete 
combination, and filter if desirable. 
Expel the alcohol with a gentle heat, 
and incorporate a little water with 
the residue. Set it aside in the open 
air, occasionally stirring it. until the 
salt has become firm and perfectly 
dry. 

Mr. Rothor states that he has found 
the alkaloid quinine Bold in the mar- 
ket to be the anhydrous base, and not 
the " trihydrite"asheatfirst supposed. 

Characteristic Reaction of Citric 
Acid. 

To distinguish citric from malic and 
tartaric acids, the following test is 
given by M. Mean (Jour. Phar. tTAl- 
mce-Lor.)-. Fuse together in a porce- 
lain crucible 1 gramme of crystallized 
citric acid, ana 0.70 grammes glyce- 
rin, heat carefully until the mixture 
swells up and emits acroleiue vapore. 
then dissolve in a little ammonia, of 
which the greater part is afterwards 
oxpelled by moderate heat ; add two 
drops nitric acid (one in rive) or per- 
oxide of hydrogen (10 per cent). Ci- 
tric acid thereupon assumes a beauti- 
ful green color, which changes to blue 
by heating. Malic and tartaric acids 
-lvc no such reaction.— Chem. and 



give nc 
Drugg. 



The Adulteration of Olive Oil by 
Cotton-Seed Oil. 

Br ministerial order, a commission 
has been appointed in Italy to inquire 
into the question of the adulteration of 
olive oil by cotton-seed oil and the best 
means of its detection. The commis- 
sion consists of four professors of 
chemistry nnd a member of pnrlia- 
TA.—Chem. and Drugg. 



Knodalin is the name of a prepara- 
tion introduced by Prof. Miihfberg, in 
Aarau, which is recommended as sure 
death to insects ami vermin of all 
kinds. This compound has recently 
been analyzed by C. Barenthin. of 
Berlin (Pharm. Zeil., 1886, No. 52), 
with the following result : 

Nitrotienzol 2-3 parts. 

Xnnlliuffetintp of Potassium 10 " 

PotHsh S >ap, containing about 

60? wuter 400 

Ainvlic Alcohol (crude) 600 " 

The xanthogenate of potassium may 
have been originally added as such, 
or, possibly, have been formed from 
bisulphide of carbon employed as an 
ingredient.— Pharm. Zeit. 

A Cement which is hard enough to 
withstand even boiling sulphuric acid 
may be obtained by gently melting In- 
dia-rubber and adding eight-percent 
tallow while stirring. Sufficient 
slaked lime should bo added to give 
to the compound the consistency of a 
soft paste. Twenty per cent of ver- 
milion is now added, which causes it 
to harden immediately.— Chem, and 
Drugg. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which ansicers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every cane be 
accompanied by the nameaml address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for puMu-ation. 



No. 1.755.— The Analyst (L.). 

The editor of The Analyst, London, 
is Dr. John Muter. Address: 3*5, 
Kennington Road. London. S. E. 

No. 1,75(5.— Olive Tree (F. P. Y ). 

A good plate of a branch of the olive 
tree, both in fruit and in flower, is 
contained in Zippel and BoUmnnn's 
"Atlas der Auslandischen Cultur- 
pflanzen," port II., plate 5. This is 
natural size. You will tlnd tho work 
in the library of the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York. 



No. 1.757. -Pill 
chine (M. E. B>. 

Machines for sugar-coating pills are 
made by all first-class manufac turers 
of copper apparatus. There is no spe- 
cial "make " known to us us deserving 
particular mention. The main points 
are. an easy rotary motion, and a pro- 
per shape of the pan. You will find 
illustrations of such machines, for in- 
stance, in Remington's " Practice of 
Pharmacy," p. 975. 

No. 1,758. -Oil of Bed Cedar (Drug- 
gist). 

" It never rains but it pours." We 
have had not less thau three queries 
within about four weeks, about oil of 
cedar, which seems to have been 
comparatively uninteresting to our 
readers heretofore. As we have al- 
ready given a full reply in our Inst 
number (August, p. 159) we must refer 
our correspondents ( whose letters were 
all dated previous to their receipt of 
the August number by mail) to the ac- 
count there given. 

No. 1,759.— Chemistry of Fermen- 
tation (W. A ). 

The best work on this subject which 
we are acquainted with is that of Dr. 
Joseph Bersch, in five volumes, con- 
taining: 1. Die Hefo u. GShrungs-Kr- 
acheinutigen (w. 75 illust.); II. Malz- 
fabrikation: Malzextrnet; Dextrin i w. 
121 Ulust.); HI. Bierbrauerei (w. 
160 illust ); IV. Spiritusfabrikation u. 
Preeshefebereitung iw. 120 illust.) ; V. 
ils.sip;falirikation (w. 60 illust.). 8vo, 
Berlin (Paul Parey) ; price, 48 mark*. 

No. 1,760.— Destroying Water Bugs 
or Roaches <F. H. L.). 

A good plan is to render the place 
which the water bugs or roaches fre- 
quent, perfectly dry, and then coat 
the boards or shelves with a strong 
decoction of quassia. When this has 
become thoroughly dry, cover the 
boards, etc., with clean paper. Other 
bitter substances may be used in place 
of quassia. In places where articles 
of food, drink, or clothing are not 
likely to be placed, some [xasonous 
substance, such as corrosive sublimate, 
may be employed. But great care 
should be taken that it be not applied 
in such a manner that it can even- 
tually be brushed off in dust. A good 
plan is to dissolve a little shellac in 
solution of borax, to add a very small 
quantity of bichloride, and to paint 
the solution into the cracks ana cor- 
ners. If water or dampness is kept 
away from the shelves or closets, the 
roaches will leave tho place of their 
own accord. 

No. 1,761.— Cocaino (G. G. S ). 

Cocaine was discovered by Niemann 
in 1860, who gave it its name. It was 
subsequently further studied by Ixw- 
sen in 1865. Gaedeke had already, in 
1855, discovered in coca a crystalline 
substance, which is described as capa- 
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bla of being sublimed, and the nature No. 1.764. — Pcrmanont Solution of 

of which is doubtful. He named it Iodide of Iron (U. ). 

erythroxyliiiCj but it is not likely that o n pa gp 208 of our volume for 1885 

it was identical with cocaine. Re- we gave a formula for preparing a 

cently it has been pointed out that co- permanent solution of iodide of mm 

caine had been first obtained in 1857, for making the syrup, in which the 

by Enrique Pizzi, Professor at tho quantity ofiodine given is that required 

I niversity of La Paz, in Bolivia (see f or ultimately preparing the syrup of 

this journal, June, 1866, p. 106). How- t ho British "Pharmacopoeia. As the 

ever, no notice of this discovery u. 8. syrup is nearly twice as strong, 

reached Europe until the present time. j t , i„ necessary to alter the quantity of 

Further notes on Cocaine, giving you iodine as follows : 
all the information you desire, you 

will find in previous issues of this iodine 2 574 graini. 

journal, beginning with our volume i ron Wire .. . .2' troy oz , or 

for 1884, page 230, where the discov- „ sufficient quantity. 

ery of its remarkable medical proper- Distilled Water q. s. 

ties is fully detailed. The subsequent Solution of Hypo phosphorous 

numbers of our journal contain nu- Acid (20<) ? ft. drachms. 

merous other articles which you will 

easily find by consulting the index. Mace tho iron wire and 6 fluidounces 

vt . o - -1 „ . of the water into a flask, and add 

No ;. * • 76a. — Spirmtua V»t«e- abo ut one third of the iodine. Agitate 

A Subscriber says : " We have a thoconUmU , briskUr untu the mixture 

call once in a while, tor Spiritus \ ito? ^ ^ lMK . ora< / hot , when th 0 re _ 

said to be an old preparation. Would * to ghould ^ moderaU}d by ^tog 

like to know what it w. . tho Uafik in cold wateT or lowing 

u „l P^? ,e ,l V h n 1 cold water to flow over it. Continue 

JTa/f Am/i (Kssencede Canelle compost) ghaki lhe flngk< and when the ^ 

which we believe is still occasionally tionh a«\»pparently subsided, add about 

used 111 1- ranee and other continental ^..^rtfi of the remaining iodine at 

countries but wh!ch .« hardly desert- ti carefuUy keeping down the 

ng of notice in our days. However, by \ he of cold 

here is the formula: water, to prevent the appearance of 

Canella 30 parts Onlnngal, Mar- i | t f £, Finally, raise the con- 

loram. Mint (cram), I ubcb Aloe ^ f ^ flagk to ' , ft ^ 

Wood (alnc'syluni , Ginger Zedonry, temp eraturc, and filter into the solu- 

Clovea, Nutmeg, Mace, each IB parts; ti hypophoHphorous acid con- 
s^"' »;lf^ w d ^ Mcd in « boSte. P When the liquid b 

™S'«. vlE^X-i Iwn TarH wld - add onou S h distilled water to 

I«irts; bellow iNmtal bmall Card- ^ tfa ^ution mea sure 8 fluid- 
amoms, Anise. Fennel, each 4 parts; 

^ m0 ^J >W, n 4 ^l I ?^ ; ^ l Al ^^ 0l ff ( M ;, 2 This solution, when mixed with 

3000 parts. Distil the alcohol off the flve time8 ito v , oluroe of gyrup ^ 

8P it^just passible that some confu- ^^^^J^^^^ 

vitam. The latter used to be a prep- 
aration for which nearly as many in- No. 1,765. — Archibald's Suppoai- 
gredients were required as for the for- tory Machine (H. W. M.). 
mer. In the course of time, however, ()n0 of our BU b8c r iberB wants to 
one after another of the h*s important know hMW to lute Archibald s Supp .s- 
constuuentswasdroppe.! until finally itory Machine. [See illustration and 
there emereed a rational substitute. dG8cription i n n kw Rkm. ,1879, 34.] He 
under the officinal title, Tnu-tnra Aloes ho ^ to remove th e 
comnmta (Germ. Pharm ), the for- cast from the mould without breaking 
mula of which is as follows: Aloes 6 tho 8uppoB itory. He has also tried, 
parts ; Rhubarb, 1 ; Gentian. 1 : Zed- after cSS^Jo,,, to remove the sup- 

2 a r j ^„V *\ ffr,,I ?i. 1 P art / ^'luted Alco- polony by immersing the mould in 

hoi, 200 parts. Prepare by maceration. ^ old wate /. nlso m g ot water . He 

No. 1.763. -Stills and Percolators »•"» tri « d ,,Uu W tho mould without 

(M E B ) success. 

B. wants to know what is the "best . ™ e * a ™ T^ te "^ r tl !* mA « t * r to Dr vl 
still. He says that all stills are "best." Archibald himself (of 1601 Passayunk 
according to the circulars. We cannot A ,T e Philadelphia), and he has sup- 
help U-lieving that this is. to a certain P lled the following, which we publish 
extent, true if the special features of tor general information: 
each are taken into consideration. It ln , «p'.? »® y° ur m ? ulr y 1 . wo ^ 
is impossible to give any intelligent «V { lf . * he v™* 1 ** dus ^ 
advi. e for selecting a still, unless the w'lh Lyc«>podium, it will thoroughly 
inquirer supplies crtnin data, which obviate the difficulty complained of; 
render the s».lection of one or another 80 fa r r as ^'"S v™™* ^ remove the 
form preferable. Such data are : ™»*> from the ra " u J d - ,f ^ e wU1 or " 

I. What is the desired capacity of binary care in sliding tho mould in a 

the still < horizontal position, tho suppository 

•I. What is the nature of tlie liquids will remain intact in the other mould, 

to be distilled < when by simply making pressure upon 

3. Is steam to be used, or an ois-n the apex of the cone, a complete and 

flame t p«>rfect suppository will be the result. 

Presuming— on a guess-that our "he stime complaint has often been 
correspondent meant a small still for made to me Ijefore, and in every case 
recovering the alcohol from small where I could personally show the par- 
amounts of percolate, we believe that *«« fe w .tou» them they have obvi- 
Wolff's still or Hemck's still (see ad- ated the difliculty , and I have been and 
vertiaing pages) will answer your pur- {"» constantly in receipt of scores of 
pose fully. Remingtons still is like- stating in substance that the 
wise very effective. If a steam still is machine is as near perfect tis can be 
wanted. maii> kinds and forms might go*. I myself having no trouble in the 
be suggested, but as these are not gen- warmest weather in turning out sup- 
erally kept in stock and arc often positones as quickly as I would the 
ordered of varying designs and con- same number of pills, 
struction, we will not consume space "»J the way. I have added to my 
bv describinK them mould an additional appliance for 

The correspondent also asks us for making continuously nasal and ure- 

our opinion on lierry s Percolator. We ""-al suppositories, bo now the 

confesB that we have no familiarity machine will make 15, SO, and UOgr. 

with it. Should any of our readoi-s suppositories also nasal and rectal of 

have bad practical experience with it -ft and « inch thickness, lam, 

and favor us with a report, we "very truly, 

should be pleased to publish it. " H. C. Archibald, M.D." 
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No. ljec.-Digootiv© Power of 
Pepsin (E.). 

This correspondent asks: "I would 
like to know why the time allowed in 
the U. S. Ph. test of pepsin for acting 
on albumen is 5 to 6 hours. I have 
noticed that pepsin digesting 30 grains 
of albumen in 6 hours, on standing 3 
days longer, digested 20 grains more, 
or about AO grams altogether." 

The digestive action of pepsin is by 
no means exhausted when it has ap- 
parently ceased to act upon albumi- 
noids in a given solution. The jjejisin 
ferment is hot destroyetl by its pepto- 
nizing effect, but remains intact, or is 
at least restored to its original condi- 
tion, throughout the peptonizing pro- 
cess. Its activity, however, dtpends 
upon the presence of a sufficient pro- 
portion of acid, as well as upon the 
density and dilution of the liquid. 
After a given amount of pepsin has 
apparently exhausted ita effects, in a 
certain volume of acidulated solution, 
upon a given quantity of albumen, it 
is only necessary to dilute the liquid 
with a little water and to add a further 
small proportion of acid, in order to 
restore its efficacy. When the propor- 
tion of the pepsin to ihe volume of 
liquid finally becomes too smnll, its 
activity naturally is less noticeable, 
and may appear entirely destroyed. 
But as long as the liquid is kept in a 
perfectly aseptic condition, and as long 
as the pepsin ferment has not actually 
been destroyed or rendered inert by 
heat or certain chemicals, it will re- 
tain its vitality for any length of time. 

The U. 8. Ph. test of pepsin will re- 
quire to be prescribed in more precise 
terms at the next revision. In testing 
pepsins, particularly when comparing 
different pepsins for their activity, it 
is of the utmost importance to have 
all the conditions under which they 
are examined as uniform as possible. 
The "hard-boiled albumen " which the 
pepsin is to act upon should be defined 
as hard-boiled white of egg. nibbed 
through a sieve having ten meshes to 
the linear inch. The time should be 
specified at exactly five hours, and the 
contents of the several vials or test- 
flasks should be kept in gentle motion, 
which may be accomplished by a sim- 
ple mechanical contrivance. If it is 
found impracticable to agree upon an 
apparatus of this kind, then the vials 
should at least be agitated, say one 
minute at a time, every half-hour. 
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several more coats of the same solu- 
tion, until the taffeta is sufficiently 
coated. When dry, cut it into rect- 
angular strips. 

11 the silk-tissue is not st rong enough 
to permit stretching in a frame, it 
must be hemmed or bound with a 
braid at the edge. The best kind of 
brush to use is a soft, flat one. Care 
should be taken, in applying the first 
coats, that the liquid does not pen- 
etrate the fabric It should, there- 
fore, not l»e too warm ; and the first 
coat particularly should be very thin. 
When finished, ihe plaster is best dried 
by exposure to a beat of about 85' F., 
care beiug taken that the drying of 
both sides proceeds uniformly. Henc e 
it must neither be exposed to the sun, 
nor dried in an oven (Hager). The 
finished plaster may be smoothed by 
being rolled between polished steel- 
rollers, or pressed between plates of 
tinned iron. 

In manufacturing the plaster on a 
large scale, the fabric may be kept 
stretched between a series of rollers, 
and long strips may be treated at one 
and the same time' 



1,767. 



(W. D. 



No. 
F.). 

You will find a practical working 
formula for this in the V. S. Phartn. 
(1880), under the title Emplastitim 
Ichthuocolla. The process is. in brief, 
as follows, using definite weights and 



Dissolve 160 grains of best Russian 
isinglass in enough hot water to make 
the solution measure 4 fl. oz. Spread 
one-half of this, in succ««sive layers, 
upon taffeta (silk-tissue) stretched on 
a level surface, by means of a brush, 
waiting after each application until 
the layer is dry. Mix the second half 
of the isinglass solution with the alco- 
hol and glycerin, and apply it in the 
same manner. Then reverse the taf- 
feta, coat it on the back with tincture 
of benzoin, and allow it to become per- 
fectly dry. 

The French Phann. (188-1), gives the 
following directions : 

Cut 50 Gm. of isinglass into small 
pieces, and macerate it for 24 hours in 
400 Otn. of water. Now add 400 Gm. 
of alcohol, and heat the mixture on a 
water-bath in a covered vessel. When 
the isinglass is dissolved as much as 
possible, pass the liquid through a 
sieve. Spread strips of black, flesh- 
colored, or white taffeta upon a frame, 
and coat them, by means of a brush, 
with the above-mentioned gelatin solu- 
tion, kept liquid by a gentle heat. 
Allow to dry and apply, 



No. 1,768 

Morphine and Compound Tincture 
of Lavender < W. B.). 

" I take the liberty of asking your 
advice concerning the following sim- 
ple, but incompatible prescription 
which I dispensed a few days ago: 

Q Mi >r ill lime Sulphatis gr. 1 

Tinct. Lavandula comp. ... fl, 3 1 
Aquas dratillntH) fl. J 7 

M. Fiat solutio. S. A teaspoonful 
every 4 hours, if necessary. 

"The mixture may be n very com- 
mon one, but I had never before had 
occasion to prepare it. Any one who 
remembers having ever made the 
mixture states that the morphine is 
precipitated upon the addition of the 
tinct. lav. co. I sent it out after hav- 
ing pasted "shake-well" directions on 
the vial, knowing that no chemical 
change occurs. Was I justified in 
dispensing it f Or. should I have 
spoken to the physician in regard to 
the incompatibility of the mixture, so 
that he might substitute some other 
aromatic for the comp. tinct. of laven- 
der | For, I suppose, the latter was 
used merely to disguise the taste of 
the morphine." 

Regarding the incompatibility of the 
mixture, we have to sny that there is, 
indeed, a chemical change produced. 
Our correspondent correctly surmises 
that the fault lies with the compound 
tincture of lavender, but he has evi- 
dently faih-d to discover the precise 
cause. This compound tincture con- 
tains, among other ingredients, the 
coloring matter of ml saundcrs (San- 
talum rubrum). Now this coloring 
matter is, in smne resjsrts, a rather 
intractable substance. It is, in fact, 
an acid which is almost insoluble in 
water, and forms insoluble or difficult- 
ly soluble salts (so-called takes) with all 
bases but alkalies. The precipitate, 
which is formed when n morphine salt 
is added to a liauid containing snntalic 
acid, is a santalate of morphine which 
collects in reddish flocculi. When 
comp. tinct. of lavender is mixed with 
water, it becomes opalescent or turbid, 
owing to the separation of santalic 
acid, but it requires some time for the 
latter to separate as a precipitate. The 
addition of an alkaloidal salt (or a 
metallic salt>, however, at once causes 
a separation of the santalate formed. 

These colored precipitates are solu- 
ble in caustic alkalies, provided the 
base itself is soluble in the latter. For 
instance, morphine is soluble in caustic 
soda or potassn. Hence, on adding 
enough of either of the latter to the 
muddy mixture, the precipitate will 
entirely dissolve. Alcohol will also 
dissolve certain of these lakes. But 
neither method is suitable for use in 
prescriptions. 

Regarding the other points of the 
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query, we think our correapondent 
ought to have notified the prescriber 
belore sending out the mixture. If the 
physician cuuld not be reached, then 
he was perhniis justified in dispensing 
it with a "shake" label. 



No. 1,769.— Pyrophosphate and 
Phosphato of Iron in Mixture with 
Phosphoric Acid (D. E. 8.). 

We have often had inquiries re- 
garding the troublesome combination 
of the pyrophosphate and phosphate 
of iron with phosphoric acid, in mix- 
tures, and have replied to them at 
length. But it seems that this is a 
constantly recurring trouble and needs 
to be frequently explained. We will 
try to convey our information in a 
different way this time. 

There are three kinds of phosphoric 
acid : 

Metapliosphoric Acid. 

Pyrophosplioric Acid. 

Orthojihosphorie Acid. 

The officinal phosphoric acid is the 
orthophosphoric acid, distinguished, 
among other things, by the fact that it 
does not precipitate tincture of iron 
and does not coagulate albumen or 
gelatin. 

The pyrophosphoric acid does not 
interest us much as an acid, as it is not 
a commercial article; but the other 
phosphoric acids are liable to contain 
it as an impuritv. It gives a precipi- 
tate with chloride of iron, but does not 
precipitate albumen or gelatin. 

Metaphosjthoric Acid is obtained by 
dissolving oxide of phosphorus in wa- 
ter, or by heating the other phosphoric 
acids until no more water is given off. 
This is available in commerce as glacial 
phosjihoric acid but it is rarely found 
pure, being demanded by consumers in 
sticks, in which form it can be best 
cast when mixed with a certain pro- 
jsirtion of phosphate of sodium. 

Pyrojthoxpliaxe of Iron is precipi- 
tated as a gelatinous moss by the offi- 
cinal or orthophosphoric acid. 

Phosphate of Iron is likewise more 
or less decomposed and rendered gela- 
tinous (after a while) by the officinal 
acid. 

Both salts, however, are perfectly 
soluble in. or miseible with metaphos- 
phoric or glacial phosphoric acid. 

Consequently the following rule 
should be followed : 

II hen Pyrophosphate or Phosphate 
of Iron are ordered in a mixture to- 
gi-ther with Phosphoric Acid, do not 
use the officinal acid, but one freshly 
prepared from glacial acid. 

The glacial acid not being pure, or of 
uniform strength, it is impracticable 
to do more than to approximate the 
required strength. By using the fol- 
lowing proportions, au average 
strength, equivalent to the officinal 
acid, will generally be obtained: 

Diluted Phosphoric Acid (from -? 
glacial). 

Glacial Phosphoric Acid gin. 60 

DistilM Water, enough to make. fl. oz. 1 

This should be freshly made when 
wanted, or at least should not be kept 
too long in stock, as it is apt gradually 
to change in part into orthophosphoric 

add. 

On the other hand, when tincture of 
chloride of iron and phosphoric acid 
are prescribed togciher, aitcays use 
the officinal acid. 

Now we turn to the query of our 
correspondent, who sends us the fol- 
lowing prescription: 

B Ferrl Pyrophosphate I 1 

Strvchninaj Sulphatis gr. 1 

Aqua* fl. J A 

Acidi Phrwphor. dil fl. ! 2 

Sjrupi Zingiberig q. ». ad fl. ^ 4 

This is prepared simply by dissolv- 
ing the pyrophosphate and the strych- 
nine salt in the water, then adding the 
diluted phosphoric acid, prepared from 
the glacial acid, as above directed, and 
finally adding the syrup. 
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No. 1,770.— Javelle Water and La- 
barraque's Solution (W. J.). 

The former is a solution of hypo- 
chlorite of potassium with chloride of 



KCIO + KC1 
and the latter is a similar compound, 
the potassium being replaced by so- 
dium. As you are aware, the latter is 
officinal under the title Liquor Soda? 
Chloratec. 

The term Javelle water is derived 
from the fact that the above-named 
compound was first prepared at tho 
chemical works of Javelle— a locality 
at the outskirts of Paris, on the road 
towards St. Cloud, where mills and 
other factories are located. In fact, 
this solution, first prepared at Javelle 
in 1792, was the first known bleaching 
liquid. It may be prepared in several 
ways. Chlorine gas may be conducted 
into a cold solution of 1 part of potnssa 
in 8 parts of water, until the liquid be- 
gins to effervesce. Chloride of potas- 
sium is separated in small crystals, 
and, if common potash has been used, 
silicic acid is also thrown down. 
When the liquid was first introduced, 
it was always of a light rose-red tint, 
due to an accidental admixture of 
manganese salt, derived from the 
vessel in which the chlorine gas was 
generated. Subsequently it has prob- 
ably become customary— according to 
Lunge— to add a little of the manganese 
residue, on purpose, in order to give it 
the accustomed tint. 

It iB, however, more rational to pre- 
pare a solution free from such artifi- 
cial tint. And, moreover, it may be 
prepared much more readily by a pro- 
cess similar to that employed for the 
officinal solution of chlorinated soda, 
namely: 

Liquor Potasaa Chlorates. 

Solution of Chlorinated Potassa. 

(Javelle Water.) 

Carbonate of Potassium. 58 parts. 

Chloride of Lime 80 " 

Water a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the chloride of lime contained 
in a tared flask with 400 parts of 
water. Heat the carbonate of potas- 
sium, in another flask, with 300 parts 
of water to boiling, and pour the hot 
solution into the mixture first pro- 
pared. Shake well, cork the flask 
well, and set it aside to cool. When 
cold, add enough water to make 
tho contents weigh 1,000 parts. Allow 
to settle, and separate tne clear solu- 
tion by means of a siphon, or pass the 
liquid through a muslin strainer. 

The clear liquid obtained as a pro- 
duct has the specific gravity 1.050. 

Regarding Labarraque, the follow- 
ing brief notice will probably suffice: 

Antoine Germain Labarraque was 
born at Oleron (Departni. Basses 
Pyrenees), on May 2«th, 1777; became 
eleve en pharmacio in 1801, passed 
his examination June 8th, 1805, subse 
quently became Member of the Con- 
seil general de Salubrite and Knight 
of the Legion of Honor; also Member 
of the Academy of Medicine and of 
other societies. Ho was the author of 
several important publications, his 
most meritorious discovery being the 
fact that the effluvia caused by ani- 
mal matter in a state of partial de- 
composition could be immediately 
destroyed by chlorine gas. The first 
impulse to his investigations was due 
to his being consulted about means of 
suppressing the bad odors arising 
from factories of violin strings (gut). 
For his discoveries in this direction, 
he received the Prix Montyon (of 3.0(H) 
francs) from the French Academy of 
Sciences, on June 20th, 1825. He died 
in one of the suburbs of Paris, Dec. 
9th, 1850. 

No. 1,771.— Holonin (J. W. and Dr. 

P The following notice, taken from 
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Merck's trade circular, contains the 
information you desire: 

Helenin or elecampane camphor 
(CiHioO) appears in form of colorless, 
neutral crystalline needles, melting 
near 1 10° C. It is almost insoluble iu 
water, easily soluble in hot alcohol 
ether, fatty and ethen-al oils. 

Elecampane has long been reputed to 
be a gentle stimulant, diaphoretic, and 
expectorant, but until a short time 
ago it was little used by the regulnr 
profession. Recently it appears to at- 
tract more attention again, to judge 
from the increased demand. Dr. Ko- 
rab has observed that helenin is an 
antiseptic, capable of destroying ba- 
cilli, particularly those of tuberculo- 
sis, and he therefore believes it will 
be found useful as a remedy in phthi- 
sis, malaria, and catarrhaf diarrhea. 
The same observer states that 1 part 
of helenin will preserve 10,000 parts of 
urine from decomposition. 

Dr. Valenzuela has obtained excel- 
lent results with it in whooping-cough. 
Chronic (!) bronchitis always (?) 
yielded to the use of helenin. Constant 
effects of the latter are a diminution 
of the cough, shortness of breath, and 
pain. It also acts as a tonic to the 
digestive organs; hence it may l>c 
given evou to consumptives afflicted 
with severe diarrhea. 

The dose of helenin is given ns 0.01 
Gm. (J grain) ten times a day. It 
may be given in aleoholic solution (1 
in 5) in doses of 5 drops three times 
daily. 

In tho H&pital Tenon at Paris, there 
is employed an antiseptic dressing 
called "helenoldu Dr. konib," which 
Merck believes to bo an alcoholic so- 
lution of helenin. 

The price of helenin. in small quan- 
tities, on tho New York market, is 
about fifty cents a gramme. 

No. 1,772.— Sparteine (N.). 
This alkaloid was discovered by 
Stenhouse in 1851, in Broom (Spar- 
tium Scvparinm L. ; Sarothamnus 
Scoparius Kochj. It is a volatile, 
colorless, viscid liquid having an odor 
resembling that of aniline, and very 
bitter. It is strongly alkaline, anil 
but little soluble in water. 

The sulphute of sparteine has re- 
cently been introduced into medicine 
as a cardiac tonic. The dose is given 
as 0.10 Gm. or 1} grain. Compare 
our March number, p. 58. 

The modeof preparation there given 
is rather circumstantial. It is quite 
likely that the method of dissolving 
out the alkaloid by a volatile solvent 
will bo applicable to this alkaloid in 
the same manner as it is to most 
others. We do not speak from expe- 
rience in this case, but would suggest 
to our correspondent, who asks our 
advice in the matter, to exhaust 
broom with water acidulated with 
sulphuric aeid, to concentrate the so- 
lution, having previously neutralized 
so much of the excess of. acid as will 
leave the residuary liquid still dis- 
tinctly acid. Next, the concentrated 
liquid is to be made strongly alkaline 
by caustic soda, or perhaps better, 
carl)onato of sodium, and the free al- 
kaloid dissolved out by shaking with 
ether or chloroform, in both of which 
it is soluble. From this solution, it 
may then be obtained as a sulphate or 
other salt by shaking it with mi aque- 
ous solution of the corresponding arid. 
The salt thus obtained will probably 
need purifying by one or more re- 
crystallizations, poesiblv with the in- 
tervention of animal charcoal to re- 
move the last traces of coloring matter. 
We should be glad to learn whether 
our correspondent will have success 
with this method or not. 

Information Wanted. 

1. Composition of "Indian Paste." 

2. "Acetated Castor Oil." What is 
the formula for its preparation i 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



Proscription Difficulty. 

(Bee Query Nu. ),:» id July number.) 

Mr. George W. Si.oan, of Indiana- 
polis, favors us with the following 
communication: 

Editor American Druggist, New York: 
In your last issue (July) I find '• A 
difficult prescription," 1,730, and after 
giving the same as follows: 

H Morphia Stitph gr. hi. 

Tannic Acid gr. xl. 

A. iil Ortml gr. 20 

Butyr. Cucno q. s. 

Fiat suppositories No. x., 
the statement is made that this cannot 
be put up— which may be true if follow- 
ed to the letter: if, however, the ope- 
rator will allow himself a little latitude 
and use the following method, he will 
get fair results, at least such has been 
ruv experience. 

Lot him take forty grains of pow- 
dered elm, and incorporate the acid 
carbolic with this; then, with a por- 
tion of the cacao butter grated, incor- 
porate the morphia sulph., and in a 
like manner the tannin, using a pill 
tile and spatula. Afterward the three 
may be intimately mixed and thesup- 
jiositones formed by cold pressure. 

The powdered elm absorbs the acid 
carbohe very nicely, and there is no 
objection to its use, and the mixing uf 
the morphia salt and tannin with the 
cacao butter in separate |n>rtions pro- 
tects them mechanically from any 
chemical reaction. 

Inclosed find sample as for above 
method. 

I have had a similar recipe to fill 
many times. Very respectfully, 

Geo. W. Sloan. 

iMDijuuroua. lxu.. July lUh, )**. 
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General Index to the Year Book or 
Pharmacy for the years 1804 to 
1885 inclusive. London: Published 
for the British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference by J. and A. Churchill 1886. 
pp. 2-J6. 8vo. 
The compiler of this valuable index is 
not named, but the work appears to be 
well executed, nnd will be found of 
great assistance to those who may 
have occasion to examine the literature 
of pharmaceutical subjects. It is pub- 
lished in a style uniform with tho 
series to which it relates. 

Druos and Medicines or North Amer- 
ica, by J. U. Limyv and C. G. 
Lloyd. Cincinnati, 1886. $1 per 
year. 

The first number of vol. II. of this 
valuable quarterly publication relates 
to the Liriodeudron tulipifera or tulip 
tree, and to several varieties of the 
Magnolia. The illustrationsare numer- 
ous and compare favorably with those 
which have preceded them. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Axxcal 
Meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, pp. 2.12. 8vo. 
This handsome report gives a very 
complete account of the working of 
the Association, and contains much 
valuable matter of a scientific charac- 
ter. Notice is given that this and pre- 
vious reports are for sale at the price 
of 25 cento for that of 1682. and 50 
cents tor the volumes of succeeding 
years. 

Woodward, C. J. Arithmetical 
Chemistry ; or, Arithmetical Exer- 
cises for Chemical Students. Part I., 
second edition. 12mo. Birmingham. 
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MICHEL EUGENE CHEVREUIL. 

Michel KrcESE Ciievrei il, the em- 
Inent French chemist, whose 
hundredth birthday has just been cel- 
ebrated in Paris, was born on the 31st 
Of AupiKt, 17H6, in Angiers. Im Na- 
ture gives a very interesting account 
of his remarkable life, from which we 
extract a few passages and reproduce 
our illustration. His father was Michel 
Chevreuil, Master of Surgery and Doc- 
tor of Medicine. Claude Buchelior, his 
grandfather, and (lilies Chevreuil. his 
great uncle, were botfa Masters of Sur- 
gery. His father lived to the age of 
ninety-one, and was a prolific writer 
and noted for great intelligence, and 
excellent health. His mother, a woman 
of great sense and virtue, lived to the 
age of ninety-three. 

The youth of Chevreuil was passed 
in Angiers. and while there he wit- 



Dumas said that he " was all chemist, 
chemist every day of his life, and 
chemist all day long.' 1 

Thenard was his laboratory superin- 
tendent and m followed by Orfilo, 
Payen, Bouchanlat. Fremy, and 
others of note. Chevreuil had hard ly 
reached twenty years of age when 
Vauquelin gave him the direction of 
his laboratory, at which time he was 
also tcaching*in Charlemagne College. 
In four years more he became prepa- 
rator at the Museum, and at the age of 
thirty was appointed director of the 
dye-works ami sjiecial professor of 
chemistry at the Gobelin works. 

It was Chevreuil who discovered the 
stearin candle. In 18U he demonstrat- 
ed the existence of olein, margarin, 
and stearin as component elements of 
oils and fats. His theory of saponifi- 
cation and lalsire in connection with 
fats (1823) not only created new indus- 



Proust. None of his contemporaries 
of that epoch are now alive. In 1830 
he became Director of the Museum, 
and so continued until he relinquished 
it to Framy in 1883. For many yeara 
he was examiner at the Polytechnic 
School. He has also been President 
of the National Agricultural Society. 
All the leading scientific bodies of the 
world, such as the Royal Society of 
London, and the Scientific Societies of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm. Berlin, Mos- 
cow, Philadelphia, aud others, have 
included him among their foreign 
members. Until 1855 he had been a 
member of the jury of every French 
exhibition. He oecame a member of 
the I-tfgion of nonor, and in 1844 was 
a commander; a grand officer in 1865. 
and in 1875 he received the grand 
cross. The foreign decorations that 
he has received would cover his entire 
breast. His life has been passed be- 




nesscd in 1793 the beheading of two 
girls who had been accused of shelter- 
ing some heretical priest*. At Murs, 
on the Loire, where his parents had a 
country-house, he witnessed the san- 
guinary battle of Murs Kock, between 
the Vendeaus and Republicans. Never- 
theless, in recent years, he has sjxiken 
of having passed the pleasuntest days 
of his life at Murs, anil expressed the 
desire to be buried there. 

After the revolution, the old Univer- 
sity of Angiers having Ih/cii replaced 
by 'a "central school," young Chevreuil 
became a student between the years of 
twelve to seventeen. His Itrst profes- 
sor of chemistry was Heron, who was 
reputed, among his pupils, for his fac- 
ulty of lucid teaching. Before Heron's 
death at an advanced ag«' in Angiers. 
while academical inspector. Chevreuil 
had already achieved a brilliant repu 
tation. Upon leaving college in 17t>7, 
Chevreuil was admitted to the labora- 
tory of Vauquelin, in Paris. Fourcroy 
was laboring to secure the restoration 
of advanced studies, and w.is teaching 
at the Museum, having relinquished 
his chair of the College of France to 
his old assistant, Vauquelin. of whom 
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tries, but widened the horizon for or- 
ganic chemistry and opened the way 
for other discoveries. Turning his at- 
tention to the chemistry and science 
<>f colors, he reduced the alliance of 
colors to exact scientific laws, and in 
1864 his book upon this subject repro- 
duced the labor of many years, having 
been preceded in 1828. 1831. 1839. and 
1848 bv memoirs upon this subject. 
In the later work Chevreuil traced the 
rules of those undulatory and fugitive 
effects produced by the colors of walls, 
furniture, wood, fabrics, and clothing 
upon the fle-»h color of human beings 
and even wentso far as to relate to the 
arrangement of flowers aud orna- 
mental plants in gardens. Hisenuncia- 
tionof the laws governing the simulta- 
neous or successive contrasts of colors, 
the theory of colored shadows, and 
the art of defining by means of a chro- 
matic circle every shade by a figure, 
has enabled the reproduction in for- 
eign countries, and without his seeing 
them, the tones of a fabric or tints of 
a picture painted in Kurope. 

In 1826 he was elected to the vacancy 
in the chemical section of the Academy 
of Science!*, caused by the death of 



tween the Museum of Natural His 
tory, the Gobelins tapestry works, 
and the Institute of France, and he 
has never failed to be present at the 
Monday meeting of the Academy. 

The number of memoirs of which ho 
has been the author are almost incal- 
culable. During the Franco Prussian 
war < 1870-71 ). he remained within 
Paris during the siege, living at the 
Museum even while mora than eighty 
Prussian shells were shattering the 

Eialleriea and breaking the cases. His 
ibrnry at the Museum is large and is 
still increasing. The secret of his life 
would seem to be icorfrnnd moderation. 
His wife died many years ago and he 
has since lived alone, with only a cou- 
ple of servants, his only son residing 
at Dijon. 

Mr. Chevreuil has accumulated a 
large fortune by his scientific labors 
and it is still increasing. During a few 
years post, his life has been almost a 
constant ovation, but he still continues 
to work in his laboratory, and to take 
a prominent part in the work of the 
scientific bodies with which he is con- 
nected. 

Mr. Chevreuil is tall and straight, 
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elegant in maimer, and matchless in 
affability, and it is rarely the ease that, 
in approaching a person, he has not a 
smile upon his countenance. He has 
a splendid head, with a wide and pow- 
erful forehead, and white hair. He is 
a man of humor as well as geniim. 
Upon recently employing a new prc- 
parator, he remarked : ' 1 You must have 
courage in order to accept a situation 
as my curator. 1 have already killed 
four." 

In his mode of life Mr. Chevrouil is 
very temperate, drinking nothing lie- 
Bides water and beer. His vigor is 
shown by the statement recently made 
by the daily papers that on the even- 
ing of his centenary he attended the 
opera. 

NOTES ON THE PHARMACY OF 
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form and benzol. These I have not 
confirmed, but from the nature of it, 
it seems probable. Hydronaphthol is 
not germicidal, at least in the propor- 
tion of 0.5 in 100 part*, or five times 
the strength of a saturated aqueous 
solution, but it is reliably antiseptic in 
proportion of 0.1 to 0.05 percent, pro- 
serving solutions of beef, glue, gelatin, 
starch, gums, and fresh urine, etc. 
Thinking that so valuable an antiseptic 
must prove useful in various ways in 
pharmacy, I have been testing it dur- 
ing the summer, and noted the follow- 
ing behavior to reagents. In all cases, 
the saturated aqueous solution was 
employed. This solution exposed to 
sunlight soon begins to darken, passing 
through various shades of opalescence, 
becoming brown after a mouth or so, 
aud depositing a film on the entire 
inner surface of the bottle. 
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HTDROKAPimioL was introduced 
about a year ago by Messrs. Rig- 
ney and Wolff, of New York. The prin- 
cipal literature on the subject is a series 
of articles by George R. Kowler, M.D., 
of Brooklyn, on its uses in surgery, 
the first of which appeared in the New 
York Med. Journal, for October 3d, 
1885. About this time, at Dr. Kowler *s 
request, I prepared two cases of 
sponges with the new antiseptic for 
use in St. Mary's Hospital, and have 
taken some interest in it since. Dr. 
Kowler reviews the chemistry of hy- 
dronaphthol, showing its relation to 
the phenol series, and then describes 
very exhaustive investigations into its 
antiseptic properties. A few notes on 
its chemical nature may not lie out of 
place here. There are two hydroxyl 
substitution compounds of naphthalin 
known as alpha- ami tWa-iiuphthnl, 
made by heating naphthalin with sul- 
phuric acid ; alpha-naphthol is formed 
between 60 and IK) C, and beta- 
naphthol between 180° aud 190° C. 

The alpha- or beta-naphthol mono- 
sulphonic acid thus formed is decom- 
posed by Bodium hydrate into sodium 
naphtholate, sodium sulphite, and so- 
dium hydrate. The sodium naptho- 
late, when decomposed with hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid, yields 
naphthol, which is then purified by 
sublimation. The term hydro-naph- 
thol, although slightly vogue in a 
scientific sense, indicates the origin 
and chemical kinship, and is a con- 



term for commercial use. It 
is found to be about twelve times as 
strong as phenol in antiseptic power, 
and possesses several other advan- 
tages over that substance. It is non- 
irritant and non-corrosive and non- 
poisonous. The latter point was 
definitely ascertained by Dr. Wolff, of 
Philadelphia, by physiological experi- 
ments, conducted at Jefferson Medical 
College. It is soluble in 1,000 parts of 
water at 60" F., and 100 parts at 212" 
F., from which the excess separates 
on cooling in beautiful brown feathery 
crystals. The saturated solution (1 in 
1,000) has a slight aromatic odor, but 
it is practically tasteless. In some- 
what stronger warm solutions, it has 
a bitterish, pungent taste. It sublimes 
at 90° C. It occurs in silvery white 
pulverulent lamina 1 , and dissolves 
in 4 parts of alcohol. 3 parts of ether, 
and about 10 parts of cotton-seed oil. 
The latter requires the heat of a water- 
bath, but remains permanent on cool- 
ing. All these solutions show a black 
sediment on standing, probably some 
tarry impurity, which will be 'gotten 
rid of as the process of manufacture is 
improved. It dissolves iti 10, |>arts of 
glycerin at the heat of a water-bath, 
but is almost entirely recrystallized 
on cooling, and remains suspended for 
days. It is stated by the manufac- 
turers to be freely soluble also in chioro- 
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Among the first uses to occur to the 
pharmacist will bo the preservation of 
alkaloidal sol utions . I have prepared 
some for trial, but they are too recent 
to prove anything at this meeting, be- 
ing .only made within three weeks. 
But I think that a solution of hydro- 
naphthol, say fivo to seven grains to a 
pint of distilled water, will furnish a 
perfect basis for delicate solutions. I 
nave noted, however, one exception. 
Sulphate of strychnine is decomposed 
and proliably reduced to the alkaloid. 
The use of hydronaphthol will en- 
able pharmacists to prepare fresh 
beef juice by sprinkling ou the fine- 
ly . chopped beef a fittle of the 
powder, say ten grains to the pound ; 
warm over a fire to about 180" F., and 
press quickly. The product would 
contain all the albumin and be infi- 
nitely better than the commercial 
meat extracts. The physician would 
best appreciate this after restoring a 
patient from extreme debility. 
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To Remove Freckles, a writer in the 
American Practitioner and News rec- 
ommends the following treatment: 
The skin being washed and dried, is 
stretched with two fingers of one 
hand, while a drop of carbolic acid is 
applied exactly over a discolored 
patch. When it dries, the operation is 
completed. The skin becomes white, 
and the slight sensation of burning 
disappears in a few minutes. 

Taktaric acid is a remedy for pro- 
fuse sweating of the palms. It can be 
used in powder or solution, four or 
five times daily, and should lie allowed 
to remain in contact with the surface 
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rilrtis subject has been accepted with 
-L a full knowledge that there is 
more or less prejudice against the use 
of concentrated preparations, the di- 
lution of which shall represent the 
weaker preparation of the pharmaco- 
nceia; such prejudice or opposition, as 
tar as I can ascertain, iB based not so 
much upon the impracticability of the 
plan, as upon the lack of phar- 
maceutical integrity in the prepara- 
tion of the concentrated preparation, 
and, in the writer's judgment, this 
thought might form a topic for in- 
vestigation if equal importance to the 
query is presented. Numerous trials 
were made, not in the way of modify- 
ing the pharmacopoeia formula* at ail, 
but rather to accommodate demand 
coming from ac ;rtain class of patrons. 
I find that from an honestly prewired 
fluid extract, say, for example, fluid 
extracts of ergot, aconite root, nux 
vomica, a wine or tincture can lie pre- 
pared, answering in all respects to and 
filling the requirements of the officinal 
tinctures. It is true that the same 
therapeutic result will in most esses 
be attained by administering either 
one of the named preparations in a 
correspondingly similar dose, yet in 
the use of say tincture of aconite, or 
any other of the powerful preparations 
sometimes used for outward applica- 
tions in liniments or washes, there can, 
in our judgment, no deterioration 
occur by such dilution ; it has been 
frequently tried with fluid extracts of 
known purity and of careful home ma- 
nufacture. There are still physicians 
who, in ordering the wine oi ergirt, 
stipulate that they trwwf it made with 
the fluid extract as of old, although it 
is no longer the officinal process for its 



Infusions may be more readily i 
with a concentrated preparation, and 
are unquestionably quite as good the- 
rapeutically as those made by the re- 
quired process of maceration for one 
or more hours. The writer has been 
in the habit of thus making the com- 
pound infusion of gentian, and al- 
though it is not an officinal prepara- 
tion at this time, it was formerly, is 
frequently prescribed now, and should 
have been kept in the pharmacopoeia. 
In my judgment, a concentrated pre- 
paration, suchas one to which reference 
ib made in the last edition of the U. 
8. dispensatory, page 795), is not only 
justifiable, but in every way practical 
and feasible. 

Some pharmacist* having country 
physicians' trade are frequently called 
on for an infusion of gentian, or per- 
haps digitalis or quassia, and it is 
wanted in less time than the officinal 
process will allow it to be made, and 
with the physician's consent have on 
numerous occasions accommodated 
such want by making from the fluid 
extract in the required proportion. 

In answer then to query 100, it is ad- 
judgment that it is quite feasible to 
prepare concentrated liquid prepara- 
tions of some drugs which may be di- 
luted -east" bring them to the officinal 
strength. They might have to bo 
specifically designated, say concen- 
trated liquid of gentian for infusion, 
etc., and core would have to betaken 
in the proper adjustment of the men- 
struum. 



Extract of Sweet-pea is said to be a 
homoeopathic remedy for diabetes. 



• Read at the meeting- of the A. P. A., in annrn 
to query 100: " 1* It not feasible to prepare ennreo 
t rated liquid pre(>araUn»!i from many <lr-.ij.-n. whicl 
need only be diluted with the appropriate men 
■Man to bring them to Uw officinal Hlrenjrth, with 
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SPIRIT OP NITROUS ETHER. 

BY KMLEN PAINTER, OF NEW YORK. 

Being engaged a few years since in 
the manufacture of different 
ethers on a considerable scale, and. in 
studying the subject, desiring to find 
a practical method for making muri- 
atic ether (which eventually proved 
eminently successful), it became clear- 
ly manifest to my mind that spirit of 
nitrous ether was not made by a 
pro|*r, or. at least, by the most rational 
method. However, when I began to 
consider the very general use of this 
article throughout America as well as 
Europe, the immense quantities of it 
produced, the very able men who have 
experimented with it in the different 
manufacturing establishments, and 
the amount of literature wo have on 
the subject, I concluded that my plan 
was probably impracticable— though 
for reasons not then apparent to me — 
and that it must have been tried on a 
manufacturing scale and found want- 
ing. 

It is stated in Fownea' Chemistry, as 
well as in other works, that the only 
method of making pure nitrous ether, 
is a different one from the methods in 
use in all manufacturing establish- 
ments (so far as I know) and different 
from that of the pharmacopoeia. To 
satisfy my mind on the subject, and 
if possible to turn out abetter product, 
1 began experimenting, but was com- 
pelled to interrupt my investigations 
lor a time, and have only recently 
been able to resume them. 

Although working at great disad- 
vantage in not having sufficient timo 
to devote to it, or suitable room or 
appliances. I beg to present my ideas, 
with a review of the experiments I 
have made, and deductions therefrom, 
trusting that they may assist in some 
degree in supplying pharmacy and 
medicine with a better article of spirit 
of nitre. 

It is, I believe, an universally ac- . 
cepted fact that a mixture of nitric 
acid and alcohol with sufficient heat 
applied to cause a reaction, invariably 
products, besides nitrous ethor, some 
aldehyde, ethyl nitrate, and other 
nitrogenous product* contaminating, 
to a greater or less degree, the distil- 
late of nitrous ether from such a mix- 
ture, varying according to the temper- 
ature maintained, the changing 
strength of the alcohol as tho operation 
proceed*, and the quantity of materi- 
al acted upon. The separation of pure 
ethyl nitrite from this distillate, espe- 
cially from tho aldehyde, is so difficult 
a task, that there is probably not a 
sample of spirit of nitre in the market 
that does not contain more or less of 
this impurity. 

Then why mix the nitric acid at all 
with the alcohol, when bv first reduc- 
ing the acid to nitrous anhydride, and 
passing this gas into alcohol under 
favorable circumstances, ethyl nitrite 
free from nddehydc is produced f I do 
not claim any novelty in this way of 
making nitrous ether, ns before in- 
ferred, and I cannot conceive how it 
is that a working method after this 
plan has not long since been brought 
into successful operation by the manu- 
facturers of this ether. 

Before detailing my plan of manipu- 
lation (which is very simple indeed), 
let me point out more jmrticularly 
some of the objections to the present 
methods. The first step in the reac- 
tion between alcohol ana nitric acid to 
form nitrous ethor is necessarily a 
dcoxi'Jation of the acid ; the alcohol be- 
ing the reducing agent, is consequent- 
ly oxidized, thereby forming aldehyde 
in the very first stage of the process, 
as well as nitrous acid and water, as is 
more clearly shown by the following 
equation : 

C,H.O + HNO, = C,H,0 + H.O + HNO, 
alcohol nitric aide- water nitrons 
acid hyde acid 



Then with a second molecule of alco- 
hol the reaction with the nitrous acid 
in its nascent state forms nitrous 
ether. 

C.H.O + HNO, = C.U.NO, + U.O 
alcohol nitrous ethyl ni- water 
acid Irilu 

The temperature at which it is form- 
ed, however (between 150° and 800" K., 
or the temperature required to produce 
a reaction with nitric acid), is far above 
that which is necessary to form nitrous 
ether with the resulting nitrous acid ; 
other nitrogenous compounds are con- 
sequently simultaneously formed, or 
else a portion of the ether is immedi- 
ately split into other combinations, 
nitric oxide gas being one of the re- 
sults, which gas can readily be detect- 
ed at the exit of the condenser. Hy- 
drocyanic acid is also possibly produced 
beside the aldehyde, as well as acetic 
acid and acetic ether, all of these pro- 
duct* having been found by different 
experimenters in samples of nitrous 
ethor made by this method. In regard 
to the aldehyde first formed, I am 
aware of the theory that it reacts with 
another molecule of nitric acid, form- 
ing acetic acid and nitrous acid : 

CH.O + HNO, = C.1I.O, + UNO, 
aldehyde nilric acetic nitrous 
acid acid acid 

tho latter acid being utilized as the 
molecule first formed. 

This or some similar reaction is un- 
doubtedly the cose, otherwise the dis- 
tillate of nitrous ether would be con- 
taminated by aldehyde in a far greater 
degree than it is ; but the aldehyde is 
not all decomposed ; more or less of it 
distils over, and is condensed with 
the ether. The boiling point of alde- 
hyde is 71 F., whilst the boiling point 
of alcohol is 173° F. A considerable 
quantity of the latter always distils 
over with the ether, so that it is 
reasonable to infer that aldehyde dis- 
tils with it as well. 

The use of copper, first recom- 
mended by Prof. Redwood, with the 
view of supplying a reducing agent 
for the nitric acid without resorting to 
the alcohol present, appears at first a 
very plausible theory, but in practice 
it certainly does not merit the distinc- 
tion it has attained. In my opinion, 
it is worse than useless, or, rather, 
the disadvantages overbalance by far 
the advantages derived from its use. 
It fails in its object (the supplying of 
nitrous acid), and works an advantage 
only mechanically in regulating the 
action in tho retort, which seems to 
proceed more regularly with it, and 
possibly at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature. This same end can bo at- 
tained, however, by the use of sul- 
phuric acid alone, or of sand, glass, 
fragment* of pumice stone, etc., as 
shown by different exiterimenters. 

In my experience, by careful mani- 
pulation, a larger yield of nitrous 
ethor can be had from a given quan- 
tity of alcohol and acid without the 
copper than with it. 

The theory of the formution of ni- 
trous acid from the mixture of copper, 
nitric acid, and sulphuric acid looks 
very pretty: 

HNO, + Cu + H,SO« = CuSo, + H,0 -r 
nilric cop- sulphuric copper water 
acid per acid sulphate 

+ HNO + UNO, 
hyponi- nitrous 

trouB acid 

acid 

but in practice, I think like this: 

HHNO, + 3Cu = »Cu(NO,), + 4H,0 + 
nitric copper copper ni- water 
acid trate 
+ N.O, 
nitric oxide 

the sulphuric acid coming in after- 
wards, and merely displacing the ni- 



tric acid in the copper compound. At 
all event*, it is a known fact tliat 
nitrogen dioxide gas <N,0,) isevolved, 
giving olf red fumes in contact with 
the air. when copper and strong nitric- 
acid are brought together. 

The nitrogen dioxide formed in the 
retort passes through tho condenser, 
and eHcapes, carrying with it a very 
considerable quantity of the vapor of 
nitrous ether, no matter how exten- 
sive and well-cooled condensing sur- 
faces one may have. I was told by 
one manufacturer that his Liebig* 
condenser extended the whole length 
of a large room, fifty feet or more, 
and still ether escaped uncondensed. 
I have pnsseil the distillate of crude 
ether— using copper in the process — 
through sixty feet of coil, surrounded 
from one end to the other with a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt. So 
cold indeed was the condenser that 
before the operation was finished the 
coil filled up with ice, by abstracting 
the moisture, and yet more or less of 
the ethereal vapor escaped. This is 
explained by the fact that nitrogen 
dioxide is being formed continuously, 
and, not being condensible, carries 
with it mechanically some of the ether 
vapor, on tho same principle that in 
starting the distillation of a very 
volatile liquid (as doubtless wo all 
have observed) uncondensed vapors 
will escape at first, and that condensa- 
tion is not complete untill all the air is 
expelled. 

In view of the foregoing facts, and 
the deductions made therefrom, it ap- 
pears to me that a more rational 
method of making nitrous ethor would 
be to first reduce the nitric acid to 
nitrous anhydride by the agency of 
cotton, starch, arsenious acid, or other 
suitable reagents; then pass this gas, 
freed as nearly as possible from nitric 
acid, into a mixture of alcohol nnd 
water maintained at a temperature of 
about 100° F.. the vessel being con- 
nected with a well chilled condenser 
and having the receiver surrounded 
by ice and water. 

This method greatly simplifies the 
chemical reaction, nnd from my ex- 
periments I am led to believe that it is 
quite practical on a manufacturing 
scab-, that the yield of ether is in- 
creased over the present method from 
50£ to 10W. that it is more economical, 
nnd, moMt of all, that an ether is pro- 
duced free from aldehyde and acetic 
ether, and almost absolutely pure 
when first made. 

The chemical reaction may be ex-, 
plained thus: Nitrous anhydride gas, 
on being pussed into water, forms 
nitrous acid, which acid, however, 
cannot exist in aqueous solution, and 
is immediately resolved into nitric 
acid, nitrogen dioxide, and water, as 
shown by the following equations: 

N,0, > H.O = H,N,0, 
nitrous water nitrous 
anhydride acid 

3H.N.O. - H,N s O. + 2H.O + 2N.O, 
nitrous acid nitric acid water nitric 

oxide 

If, however, alcohol 1h> present in suf- 
ficient quautity, the nitrous acid 
(HjN,()/> reacts with it, forming ethyl 
nitrite and water: 

aCU.O + 1I S N„0, = (t,U,>,N,0, f 2H.O 
akuliol nittoiiit ethvl nitrite water 
arid 

and if the alcohol be maintained in 
the right proportion, but little, if any, 
nitric acid and nitrogen dioxide are 
fori turd. 

It is unnecessary to give in detail 
the series of ex|ieriments made: yet it 
may bo interesting to review briefly 
the'steps taken. 

In my first experiment, made in San 
Francisco some years ago, I used cot- 
ton to reduce the nitric acid to nitrous 
anhydride. The neid and cotton were 
put into a flask, placed over a gaa 
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burner, and connected by a bent tube 
with a bottle containing alcohol of 
about 70?, and this bottle in turn con- 
nected by a bent tube with a con- 
denser filled with ice and water. Heat 
was applied to the flask to establish a 
reaction ; the evolution of gas was too 
rapid, and the reaction with the alco- 
hol was ho violent that it became in a 
very short period beyond control, al- 
though I kept the bottle surrounded 
with cold water; so great was the heat 
produced that nearly all of the liquid 
distilled over spontaneously, and much 
of the ether was lost. The distillate 
was found to be strongly acid, and to 
have separated in two layers. The 
ethereal layer was then removed, and 
found to be extremely volatile, boiling 
at the temperature of the room, the 
thermometer standing at about 65° F. 

In my second experiment, I thought- 
lessly interposed a wash bottle, con- 
taining water, between the acid 
generator and the alcohol, and con- 
sequently did not get any ether, the 
water reducing tho nitrous anhydride 
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water, crushed ice, and salt, yet it still 
increased to such violence, that the 
ether vapors and gases formed were 
forced through the condenser without 
condensing, and much of the liquid 
from the generator was spurted out 
through a safety tube, which I had 
fortunately provided ; otherwise there 
doubtless would have been an explo- 
sion. In the receiver were found four 
or five ounces of an acid liquid with a 
half -ounce or more of ether floating on 
the surface, the whole of which 1 con- 
signed to the sink in disgust . 

In experiment No. 5, which was 
conducted with great care, a mixture 
of sulphuric and nitric acids was used, 
and cotton added to generate the ni- 
trous anhydride; the wash bottle was 
left empty, tho ether gonorator con- 
tained a mixture of three parts of alco- 
hol and one of water, with a ther- 
mometer inserted in it, the condenser 
and receiver were surrounded with ice 
and salt. The flask was then carefully 
heated, and the evolution of gas was 
quite regular. Ether began to distil 
at once, the temperature of the gen- 
erator was kept down to between 80" 
and 100° F. in the first stage of the 
process, and then allowed to rise to 
120°. A considerable quantity of other 
escaped through the condenser, al- 
though it was kept throughout the 
below the freezing 
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reaction may be thus 




to nitrogen dioxide and nitric acid, 
the former escaping through the alco- 
hol without any reaction, taking up 
oxygen on coming into the air at the 
exit of the condenser, producing tho 
characteristic red fumes, and proving 
conclusively that there is no reaction 
between alcohol and nitrogen dioxide, 
the gas largely produced when copper 
is employed. 

In experiment No. 3, 1 used starch as 
the reducing agent, a little cotton was 
first nut in the flask that it might not 
be endangered by the starch caking 
on the bottom wht^a heat was applied. 
I also used a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids, with the view of taking 
up water with the former acid, ana 
also of making the evolution of gas 
more regular. In these particulars it 
was successful. In the wash-bottle 
before mentioned, I put a little strong 
alcohol fwhich was a mistake), but on 
the whole I was gratified with the out- 
come of the experiment, and I felt 
more fully convinced that it was simp- 
ly a matter of repeated trials, to de- 
vise a practical process of making pure 
nitrous ether after this plan. The re- 
sult was seven fluidounces of nitrous 
ether from one pint of alcohol diluted 
with four ounces of water. A larger 
ield might have been obtained had 
he distillation been carried further. 
This ether produced no discoloration 
of aqueous potash, even after standing 
mixed with it for several days. 

Experiment No. 4 was a failure. 
Sulphuric acid was used in tho wash 
bottle, and »3i alcohol in the ether 
generator, which was kept cooled as 
in my other experiments. The alco- 
hol eagerly absorbed the nitrous anhy- 
dride gas, but very little ether distilled ; 
when the alcohol approached satura- 
tion, I allowed the temperature to rise 
until active effervescence ensued. I 
then tried to control the reaction by 
surrounding the generator with ice 



point. This 
escape of ether 
was caused by 
nitrogen diox- 
ide (and prob- 
ably other 
gases) being 
formed and 
passing with 
the ether ; un- 
condens able 
grws increas- 
ed as the oper- 
ation proceed- 
ed, until flnal- 



A. half rallon Out with rublwr (topper: B. quart 
hotUe with cork (topper; C, quart bottin with enrk 
utopprr, thermometer, am) lon|{ -necked funnel. 
(Thin l« the ether icenerator.) D. duplicate of O; 
E, quart bottle with cork (topper: V. condenaer; 
O, rec«l»er^H. I. J. pans In whlchUie bolUw lire 
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ly they were formed to the almost 
entire exclusion of nitrous anhy- 
dride. The heat was then withdrawn. 
This experiment demonstrated that 
cotton was not a suitable deoxidizing 
agent, used in this manner. From a 
pint of alcohol, the yield was about 
thirteen ounces of distillate, which 
separated in two layers, about three- 
fourths of it being the ethereal layer. 

Experiment No. 6 was conducted in 
the same manner as the preceding one. 
but arsenious acid was used in place 
of the cotton, and another bottle con- 
taining water and magnesia was inter- 
posed between the ether generator and 
the condenser. The result was highly 
satisfactory, the condensation was 
complete, and the yield of ether w:is 
over ten ounces from thirteen ounces 
of alcohol used. This ether did not 
perceptibly diminish in volume <>n 
t>eing shaken with cold water, ami did 
not change or deepen in color when 
shaken with aqueous potash. 



The chemical 
explained : 



A*,0, + 2 UNO, = Ad.O. + 11,0 + N,0, 

arneni- nitric arsenic water nilrotuj 

oils on- acid anhr- snhr- 

hydride dride dride 

the NiOi passing into the water and 
alcohol in tho ether generator, and 
there reacting as explained in a previ- 
ous equation. 

The important question now arises 
is this ether contaminated in any de- 
gree by the arsenic used in the pro- 
cess ? On applying the simpler teste, 
they gave no indications of any being 
present. Being desirous, however, of 
having my work corroborated on this 
point, 1 took a sample of the ether to 
our fellow-member. Dr. Rice, who 
kindly examined it. and reported that 
the sample examined by him was free 
from every trace of arsenic* 

Without reviewing further my ex- 
periments, I respectfully submit the 
following working formula for making 
nitrous ether, which I find to he quite 
practical in a small way. and I think 
it will be found even more applicable 
on n large scale, simply increasing the 
size of apparatus, and the quantity of 
materials nct,ed upon. 

In the accompanying cut. A is a half- 
gallon glass flask, fitted with a rubber 
stopper, through which passes a bent 
tube and a long-necked funnel, the lat- 
ter reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the flask. B is a quart bottle also fitted 
with a perforated rubber stopper, with 
two bent glass tubes passing through 
it. C is the ether generator, a quart 
bottle fitted with a cork stopper, 
through which pass two bent glass 
tubes (one reaching nearly to the bot- 
tom), a long-necked funnel and a ther- 
mometer. D is a duplicate of C. E is 
the same sized bottle, fitted as the oth- 
ers with a cork stopper and two bent 
glass tubes. F is the condenser which 
consists of a cylindrical vessel (de- 
signed for a percolator), three feet in 
height, with a bent glass tube passing 
down through it as shown in the cut. 
G is the receiver. IT, I, J are three 
pans in which G. I), and C respective- 
ly sit. K is a reservoir for alcohol 
with a small rubber tube supplied with 
a pinchcock, and leading to the funnel 
of C. L is a gas-stove on which is 
resting the sand bath M. The bent 
tubes of the several pieces of this ap- 
paratus are joined by short sections of 
rubber tubing. The bent tubes of A 
and B. and the one passing to the bot- 
tom of C are | in. in diameter, the 
others are i in. or larger. The appa- 
ratus is charged by introducing into 
the flask A lj lbs. of strong sulphuric 
acid, then adding very carefully (to 
avoid breaking the flask) 2* lbs. of 
arsenious acid in lumps the size of a 
hazelnut and under. In the bottle E 
is put 8 ounces of water and about i 
ounce of bicarbonate of sodium, the 
connections are then made throughout. 

A section of rubber tubing makes a 
perfectly water-tight joint nround the 
glass tube passing through the bottom 
of the condenser. The corks should 
have a liberal coating of plaster-of- 
Paris extending down the necks of the 
bottles, to insure their being perfectly 
tight. The condenser is then to be 
filled with finely crushed ice and a 
slight sprinkling "f salt, and sufficient 
water added to fill up the interstices. 
The pan H, in which the receiver site, 
is also to be filled with crushed ice. 
Two and one-half pounds of nitric acid 
isp. gr. 1.42 or stronger) is now intro- 
duced through the funnel of the flask 
A ; the U»ttle B is left empty ; intoC is 
introduced through the funnel twelve 
ounces of alcohol and four ounces of 
water, and half the quantity of the 
same mixture is put in D. A tub of 



>uld be 



at 



* It »h»uht lie pointed out Hint tlie only Mcetr 
leal contamination In the product 
• the presence of hydrochloric In the nitric 
■rid, which would rraailt in the formation of Tola- 
tile chloride of arsenic. -En. As. Duvoa. 
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broken ice is provided for use as the 
operation proceeds, and one pint of 
strong alcohol is put into the reservoir. 
Heat is applied to tho flask A. and reg- 
ulated ho that there will lie a free and 
constant evolution of gas: the tem- 
perature of the generators C and D re- 
re«pectively is allowed to rise to KO F., 
then they are immediately surround- 
ed with cold water, and lumps of ice 
added to the pans from time to time 
to maintain the temperature between 
80" and 180" throughout the operation. 
The bottle D is merely a precautionary 
provision in the event or the evolution 
of nitrous anhydride gas becoming so 
rapid in any stage of the process that 
it is not all taken up in 0. when the re- 
mainder may lie caught and utilized 
in D. At the close of the process. D 
may be surrounded with hot water to 
distil off any ether that may remainab - 
sorbed by trie alcohol in it"; this bottle, 
however, might possibly be as well dis- 
pensed with. K servos a good purpose, 
the water absorbing any alcohol that 
may pass into it. and the design of the 
bicarbonate of sodium is to take up 
any free acid there may be in the vapor 
as it passes, in which case the elimina- 
tion of carbonic acid gas is, of course, 
objectionable ; if the same object could 
be accomplished by an oxide it would 
be preferable, f find that caustic 
lime, potash, or soda does not answer, 
for the reason that they all decompose 
the ether. Magnesia or oxide of zinc 
does not seem to affect the ether, 
nor does it remove the acid complete- 

As soon as the ether begins to drop 
from tho condenser, the pinchcork on 
the tulie lending from the reservoir is 
opened sufficiently to admit of about 
the aamo quantity of alcohol flowing 
into the generator C as then* is ether 
passing into the receiver. In about 
three hours' time tho operation will bo 
concluded, and there will bo found in 
the receiver twenty to twenty-five 
ounces of pure nitrous ether. On a 
larger scale the yield, of course, would 
be considerably greater; by this con- 
tinuous process there would be left in 
the generator proportionally less alco- 
hol, and by recovering the alcohol 
from the residues to be used in a sub- 
sequent operation, almost the theoret- 
ical Quantity of ether might be ob- 
tained. At least, calculation shows 
that 100 partB of absolute alcohol can 
readily be made to yield 120 parts of 
ether. In my ex |ierience. pure nitrous 
ether is too volatile a product to be 
handled except in the laboratory of 
the manufacturer, and it. therefore, 
should never be sent out to the dis- 
pensing pharmacist. If there be a 
commercial demand for a more con- 
centrated spirit than the officinal, I 
would recommend that the pure ether 
be diluted with at least three times its 
weight of alcohol, thus making a io". 
solution, then one |mrt of this to four 
of alcohol would make the officinal 
spirit of nitrous ether. In my opinion, 
however, it would Is 1 still better to at 
once dilute it to the officinal standard. 
If it is desired to preserve the ether in 
its pure state. I think it should be 
perfectly dried by passing the vapor 
through a proper dehydrating agent 
(fragmentsof fused chlorideof zinc in a 
tube would proluibly answer), and then 
be immediately put into small, well- 
filled glass-stoppered bottles, the stop- 
pers smeared lightly with glycerin 
before being inserted, and seeurelv 
tied down and kept iu a cool and dark 
place. 

I desin*! to have presented with this 
piper a more minute description of the 
character and properties of the ether 
produced by this method, in eompari- 
son with the ether made by the method 
of the pharmacopoeia, but the summer 
weather being so unfavorable to inves- 
tigationsof such volatile products, my 
experiments are as yet too iicompleto 
to give a satisfactory rep rt on these 
point*. 



DOES CANNABIS INDICA CON- 
TAIN NICOTINE ? * 

BY flEORfJK W. KENNEDY. 

IN the year 1876. Preobraschensky 
claimed to have obtained nicotine 
from Buchnrian hashish, and also from 
gunja. After this announcement was 
made, several chemists experimented 
with the drug. Indian hemp, with a 
view of isolating the nicotine, but I 
believe they were unsuccessful in their 
efforts, even after repeated examina- 
tions were made. 

For the extraction of the alkaloid 
nicotine from the herb Cannabis indi- 
ca, the acceptor of this query con- 
cluded to submit the drug to two dif- 
ferent and separate treatments, the 
object for doing so being that, in case 
one manipulation should fail, the 
other might be tried. Beeides, there 
would be stronger evidence of the 
presence or absence of the base in 
search of. 

It is well known that the alkaloid 
nicotine is not a permanent base, but 
quickly assumes a brown color on ex- 
posure to the air and light, and is 
partly converted into a resinous com- 
pound and, according to good authori- 
ty, it appears even to undergo an al- 
teration by repeated distillation in an 
atmosphere deprived of oxygen. 
Therefore, it is easy to realize the ne- 
cessity of observing many little point* 
apiwrently trifling, but yet of much 
importance in pursuing an investiga- 
tion of this character, so as to obtain 
satisfactory and conclusive results. 

A failure to observe any one of 
them, in all probability, would give 
quite contrary conclusions. 

In order to make myself feel more 
satisfied with my work, I decided to 
work on tobacco for nicotine at the 
same time, the treatment being pre- 
cisely the samo in every particular 
and detail, so that if I succeeded in ob- 
taining the alkaloid from tobacco, by 
either or both of the processes, then 
there should be no reason, if it was 
present, why I should not be success- 
ful in extracting it from the Cannabis 
indica. 

In the one process I prepared an al- 
coholic extract of each bv moistening 
the powdered drug with alcohol, pack- 
ing in a conical glass percolator, and 
after allowing it to stand in tbiB con- 
dition for twenty-four hours, pouring 
alcohol on the {lacked drug, until it 
was extracted, paying strict attention 
so tliat percolation would proceed 
slowly. The first third of the perco- 
late was reserved, the remainder evap- 
orated at a temperature not exceeding 
50 C. F.l. to a proper cousistence, 
the reserved portion added, and the 
whole evaporated to a pillular mass. 
In each case two pounds of the drug 
were used, with the following yield of 
extract : 

Tobacco, 3J ounces. 

Cannabis indica. ounces; tho 
former 9,", per cent, and the latter 10 
per cent. 

Dragendorff states that nicotine may 
be readily obtained by means of ether, 
chloroform, benzol, or petroleum bon- 
zin. The extract of each drug waB 
therefore treated with a small quan- 
tity of alcohol and acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, after which water was 
added and the alcohol evaporated. 

The resinous matter set free was sep- 
urattHl by filtration; the acid filtrate 
was then" agitated with ether, and the 
watery acid liquid separated and 
rendered alkaline by potassa, and 
again agitated with ether. The 
ether would now take un the alka- 
loid nicotine if present, ana it could he 
olitaini-d by spontaneous evaporation. 
Since, however, the alkaloid is easily 
nltered, only a portion of the ethereal 
solution was evaporated, the object of 



MU-fl<t Iwfi.re Uw Amer. Miami Anaoc.. in »n- 
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which was to procure a small quantity 
of the pure nicotine. In evaporating 
the last traces of ether present from 
the almost colorless base, I discovered 
that the alkaloid was undergoing a 
change, as it soon showed signs of tie- 
composition, bv slowly changing to a 
dark brown color. The second portion 
was converted into a salt bv agitating 
with slightly acidulated water iH.SO,,. 
first driving the ether off, and after- 
wanls evaporating the watery liquid. 
In the above examination, the Indian 
hemp gave negative results, but when a 
solution was tested with the geticnil al- 
kaloid reagents, such as the potassio- 
mercuric iodide and phosphomolyhdic 
acid, a very faint precipitate was per- 
ceptible. 

The second process was conducted 
by exhausting the bruised drug with 
acidulated water, by evaporating this 
acidulated liquid to a small bulk, and 
then distilling with n solution of caus- 
tic potassa. the distillate neutralized 
by dilute sulphuric acid to combine 
with any alkaloid present, and the 
slightly acidulated solution tested with 
the alkaloidal reagents in order to as- 
certain whether an alkaloid is really 
present or not. As in the preceding 
experiment, a faint indication of the 
presence of an alkaloid was shown by 
a very light precipitate. The neutral- 
ized solution as obtained above was 
then evaporated todrynessona water- 
bath, ana treated with nlwolute alco- 
hol, in order to setmrate any ammo- 
nium sulphate with which it might 
have been contaminated. The alcoholic 
liquid which would contain the nico- 
tine sulphate was evaporated to the 
crystallizing point, when a small 
group of crystals were obtained. By 
dissolving the crystals in water, mak- 
ing the solution strongly alkaline with 
caustic potassa, and finally shaking 
with ether, the ether, upon evalua- 
tion would leave the free base in quite 
a pure state. 

In this second examination I failed 
to obtain nicotine from Cannabis in- 
dica, but was successful with the to- 
bacco. 

In concluding my work on this 
query, I would answer it by saying 
tnat nicotine is not present in Cannabis 
indica in accordance with my investi- 
gations, but therein strong evidence of 
an alkaloid of some kind, ns the tests 
above referred to would indicate. 

Late investigations by others point 
in the same direction. 



Lanolin as a Basis for Ointments. 
— In a preliminary note in the Tin**- 
kaia Meditzhia, No. 12, 1B8«, p. 207, 

?uoted in the London Medical Awrrf, 
»r. L. K. Pavlovsky, of Kharkov, 
writes that his experiments with Lieb- 
reich's lanolin (first in Russia) enable 
him to arrive at the following conclu- 
sions: 1. Nareotic extract*, when 
combined with lanolin, are absorbed bv 
the skin "quite satisfactorily." their 
pain relieving action being obtained 
"with an almost perfect certainty." 
The dose used was only twice as large 
as that for internal use. 2. Hydro- 
chlorate of quinine is absorlx d' also 
very easily. This statement is based 
on lour cases of intermittent fever in 
children, where larulin and quinine 
inunctions rapidly gave th«' effects de- 
sired. 3. When "a lanolin ointment, 
with iodide of potassium, is rubbed in, 
iodine appears in the urine nut sooner 
than two. four, or six Ikuiis after in- 
unction, while La.«scr obtained iodine 
from the urine about three mimtteH 
after friction, t. In children, lanolin 
is lietter absorbed than in adults, ft. 
Warning the skin with ether consid- 
erably facilitates the absorption <>f 
lanolin ointments. 6. In general, lan- 
olin is a substance which pronii.es to 
supersede all other constituents for 
ointments, and even, in certain enxes, 
to render superfluous the internal utn 
of drugs. 
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EVAPORATION OP PERCO- 



1)Y PROF. J. V. LLOYP. 

IK a series of pap«TB preceding this 
one, I have referred to certain con- 
dition* that influence favorably or 
unfavorably the act of percolation. 
Passing now to the percolate, which 
we usually have to concentrate, in 
whole or in part, by evaporation in 
making the various pharmaceutical 
prujuirations, I will introduce a sub- 
ject thut we also must take into con- 
sideration in order to produce uniform 
result* at different timeB and when 
working varying quantities. 

In making fluid extracts and many 
other preparations, we have to evap- 
orate reserved percolates, or entire 
percolates. It is generally accepted 
thut a protracted application of heat 
to liquid preparations of vegetable 
origin is to be avoided, and in many 
instances it is certainly necessary to 
employ but littk-. and often to avoid 
any heat. In this paper, I shall not 
consider the effect of the use of heat 
in individual percolates, but shall call 
attention to a feature of general appli- 
cation, and which is scarcely, if at 
all. considered by pharmacists. It in- 
volves the preparation of many sub- 
stances, and may prove of interest to 
pharmacists who have overlooked this 
phase of the subject. 

In making tnc officinal amounts 
of fluid extracts, we usually havo 
varying, but small bulks of jiercolati-s 
to concentrate to a certain amount. 
Many of us have reason to increase 
the officiual quantities, and perhaps 
few pharmacists conform literally to 
the amount of drug sj>ecifiwd in the 
pharmacopoeia. The problem I bring 
forward is, can an increase or decrease 
of the amount of material cause a 
variation in the product, provided the 
proportions of idl substances are main- 
tained? For the sake of argument, 
we will admit that in all operations 
the act of percolation is complete and 
uniform. 

That an increase of proportions may 
make a difference in the product is 
evident to all who have reason to in- 
crease amounts from time to time. 
Often many times the original formula 
is employed, and that such an increase 
will make a variation in the quality of 
the evaporated product, from the ap- 

Flication of excessive heat alone, can, 
think, be conclusively demonstrated. 
I will take, as an example, a sub- 
stance in which the variation can be 
made apparent to the eye. 

If fifteen fluidounces of vinegar of 
squill beevaporated to one fluidounce, 
does it follow tliat this product is 
identical with like amounts of the pro- 
duct that results from the evaporation 
of thirty fluidounces to two fluid- 
ounces, the same temperature being 
maintained in each instance? Con- 
tinuing, will the resultant liquid re- 
main uniform, when batch after batch 
is doubled, provided that the product 
is also each time doubled, thus main 
taining the proportion ? In reply, I 
submit as samples, in vials of uniform 
diameter : 

No. 1. From seven and one-half fluid- 
ounces of vinegnr of squill evaporated 
to one-half fluidounce. 

No. 2. From fifteen fluidounces evap- 
orated to one fluidounce. 

No. 3. From thirty fluidounccsevap- 
orated to two fluidounces. 

No. 4. From nixty fluidounces evap- 
orated to four fluidounces. 
No. 5. From one hundred and twenty 
evaporated to eight fluid- 



Thc evaporation was conducted in 
porcelain dishes of the usual dimen- 
sions. The temperature varied but 
little from 175' F. to 180° F. 

It will be seen that the specimen that 



I submit, representing the smallest 
amount of drug, is a light amber 
color, but darker than the vinegar of 
squill used in makiug it, and thateach 
successive batch increases in color 
with the increase of material, until a 
dark brown red is produced. It will 
also be found that the odor varies 
from a pleasant dilute acetic acid in 
the small amount to that of a burnt 
cracker in the larger, und it is also 
true that the flavor of successive 
batches becomes more foreign to prime 
squill as there is an increase of ma- 
terial worked. Thus it is evident that 
there is a variation in product with 
each increase of batch, even though in 
all instances the same formula is fol- 
lowed, for, in all these experiments, 
filtered vinegar of squill from one 
batch was employed. 

In explanation of the apparent in- 
consistency, a little thought will show 
us that the conditions were changed 
in each experiment, although the 
same process was followed, and that 
no two batches were submitted to the 
> application of heat. 



duct "ranges from light amber to 
dark brown-red in accordance with 
conditions of the evaporation. " Here- 
in I have shown that the larger the 



employed, the more objection- 
able the product. By the usual i 
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The increase of evaporating surface 
in the usual evaporating basins, as we 
pass to larger dimensions, is not sufll- 
cient to produce a uniform product 
when proport ions nre increased accord- 
ingly. Therefore it follows that, with 
substances injured by a continued ap- 
plication of heat, we must take into 
consideration the fact— for it is unde- 
niable — that a conformity to the offici- 
nal process may be only apparent and 
not practical. I have selected as an 
illustration a substanco in which a 
change produced by heat is percepti- 
ble to the eye. It is not more clearly 
defined, however, than is the case in 
many other bodies that have come 
under my consideration, where I have 
been forced to increased batches, often 
to a thousand pounds or more, and I am 
not as enthusiastic as some jicrsons are 
regarding the injury following the ap- 
plication of a moderat4' heat to the 
majority of products from dried plants. 
There is no doubt, however, thnt in 
many cases a continued application of 
heat"(simply from an increase of quan- 
tity, and where the operator really 
thinks he will make a substance to 
conform with the pharmaeopeeial re- 
quirements! may rcRiilt in a product 
that, in many respects, would !*■ en- 
tirely different from that made if the 
ofUcinnl amounts were followed. The 
application of this rule is general, and, 
when the conditions of the apparatus 
are similar, favors the pharmacist who 
follows the U. S. P. amount rather 
than the manufacturer who uses the 
V. S. P. process, and applies it to largo 
quantities. Doubtless all of us have 
been confronted with this problem by 
an observance of the change following 
the variation in batches, but, perhaps, 
we passed it by as unimportant, or 
argued that a like process must pro- 
duce like results. Many arguments 
have been advanced as to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of operators on 
n large or small scale, but as yet 1 have 
to find the first claim by the pharma- 
cist who works in pharmucopa-ial 
amounts of the advantage he has as 
introduced in this paimr. 

In another paper* I speak of a fluid 
extract of squill, and say that the pro- 

• This paper wan nnt read at the inei-UDp, as bad 
been luteoded.-Eo. An. Obvcki. 



ods of evaporation, that formula is 
only applicable to small amounts 
cannot be employed in making 
batches. 

PASTE FOB LABELS ' 

BY LEO ELI EL. 

TP his quory upon first appearance 
A seems a very trivial one, but 
when we consider the frequency of the 
calls for the paste pot in the drug 
shops, its pertinence is at once appa- 
rent. Every pharmacist has his own 
way of making paste, and though well 
aware that tliis article is looked upon 
as being, in a general sense, hardl) 
worth the time spent upon it for ex- 
periments, yet it should receive the 
same careful attention as matters of 
greater import, It is the careful at- 
tention to those minor matters that 
prov* themselves the main factors to 
success in our profession and business:. 

The paste pot, like unto the immacu- 
late towel of the average drug shop, 
are things to be used, and seldom are 
found in condition suitable for exhibi- 
tion in the front window. It ig of fre- 
quent occurrence to find the paste 
dried up, and the brush hardened and 
firmly attached to the bottom of the 
pot. In our haste to finish some work 
in hand, we rudely disturb its peaceful 
rest and fond attachment, and what 
matters it if we do loosen a few bristles 
to the annoyance of the next one who 
may have occasion for its use ? Then, 
again, this same pot develops a well- 
marked desire and tendency to ac- 
cumulate ita pent up energy on the 
edges, especially the inner one: tins, 
no doubt, is a kind provision of nature 
protecting its contents from evapora- 
tion, though it rather impedes the easy 
removal and return of the brush. 
There are many other peculiar fea- ' 
tures that might be mentioned in this 
connection, but time forbids. 

There have been so many formulae 
published for pastes and mucilages 
(both for labelling >, that one would 
think there was no room for more. 

Pastes and mucilages for shop use 
are ln*t kept in a covered wide-mouth- 
ed jar, tall enough to permit the brush 
to remain inside with the cover on. It 
should never be allowed to become en- 
crusted with hardened paste, and the 
brush should frequently be cleaned. 

Hie formulas here presented, with 
samples, are not original with the 
writer, but have been in use by him 
for many years with entire satisfac- 
tion. 

1. (lumTragncHiith 1 o«. 

" Arabic -1 oz. 

Dimolvu in 

Water 1 pint. 

Strain and add 

Thymol. .. 14 grains. 

Suspended in 

Ulycerin... 4 ox. 

Finally add 

Walpr to make 2 pints. 

This makes a thin paste suitable for 
lalx-lling bottles, wooden or tin boxes, 
or for auv other purpose paste is ordi- 
narily called for. It makes a good 
excipient for pill-masses, and doe* 
nicely for emulsions. The very small 
percentage of thymol present is not of 
any consequence. This paste will keep 
sweet indefinitely, the thymol pre- 
venting fermentation. It will - 
rate on standing, but a single i 
will mix it sufficiently for use. 

2. Rve Flour 4 ox. 

Powd. Acacia $ot. 

• Kaad b»f. f* the. Amer. Pbann. Aawc- !»»*■ 
»v.er lo the m wry: " What a Utc best parte M 
labrlUiu: Uotu s. and how can pan* be w»' P"" 
*d 
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Rub to a smooth paste with 8 oz. of 
cold water, Htrain through a cheese 
cloth, and pour into one pint of boiling 
" ;r. Continue the heat until thick- 
l to suit. When nearly cold add : 

O Iyer riii 1 oz. 

Oil Cloves 30 drops. 

Huh is suitable for tin or wooden 
boxes or bottles, and keeps sweet for 
a long time. 

3. Rye Flour. 4 oz. 

Water 1 pint. 

Nitiir Acid 1 drarhm. 

Ciirliolic Acid 10 minims. 

Oil Cloves 10 minims. 

Gtyymrin 1 o*. 

Mix the flour with the water, strain 
through a ch.*>se cloth, and add nitric 
acid. Apply heat until thickened to 
suit, and add other ingredients when 
cooling. This is suitable for bottles, 
tin or wooden boxes, and will not spoil. 

4. Dextrin 8 iwrtu. 

Acetic Acid 2 •• 

Alcohol 2 " 

Water 10 " 

Mix dextrin, water, and acetic acid 
to a smooth paste, then add the alco- 
hol. This makes a thin paste, and is 
well suited for labelling IkiUIcs and 
wooden boxes, but is not suitable for 
tin boxes. 

AMERICAN CARBOLIC ACID * 

BY KlKiAR M. IIATTOW. 

Bearing on the above subject, the 
following lias been obtained: In 
18G6. encouraged by the experiments 
of Mr. Crookes with reference to the 
use of carbolic acid in arresting the cat- 
tle plague in Kugland: the demonstra- 
tion of its value as a constituent in a 
salve for foot rot in sheep, and of 
emulsion for use as sheep dip, and 
other uses in connection with cattle 
and sheep raising: by its use as a pre- 
servative of raw hides, also bv the 
prevalence of cholera in America in 
that year, a well-known New York 
firm commenced the manufacture of 
carbolic acid on a large scale, and have 
been constant producers since. For a 
few years they made no crystals for 
the market. 

The report* of the Paris Exposition, 
held in 1K07, show that at that time no 
acid was made with a higher melting 
point than 35 C. by any other manu- 
facturer than Calvert, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the house of Chas. 
Lowe &; Co., an off-shoot of the house 
F. C. Calvert & Co. Calvert claimed 
at that time that their acid, melting 
at about 40 C. was the only acid that 
would dissolve in twenty parts of wa- 
ter. To-day any good acid with a 
melting point even as low as :I2 C, 
will dissolve in Bixteen to seventeen 
part* of water. 

This is due to the fact that German 
manufacturers, instead of purifying 
the acid by mechanical means, came 
to the true cause of the difficulty, viz. : 
the presence of sulphate of picoline, 
etc., and removed them by proper 
chemical processes. Perhaps encour- 
aged by this, in 1874, the New York 
firm commenced the manufacture 
of crystal acid for the market. 

On the foregoing subject, communi- 
cations were recently addressed to a 
number of purported manufacturers of 
carbolic acid throughout the country, 
but with few exceptions no replies 
have l>een received. Considering the 
manner and style in which the com- 
munications were couched, and the 
way that mauv have remained unan- 
swered, one is" left t& infer that the 
businesses of these parties are not as 
they would have them seem. Possibly 
it might have occurred to each that 
on his part might be unnoticed 
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and thereby exposure avoided. In 
fact, the greater part of the jmrties 
clniming to be manufacturers of car- 
bolic acid are either simply distillers 
of the crude acid oil: refiners of im- 
pure acids, mostly foreign ; or redis- 
tillers of pure imported acids into bot- 
tles. This latter process is said to 
have a decided advantage in adding to 
the appearance of the cry stals. An- 
other class can be added to the above, 
and while lost, we may judge it is not 
the least, viz., the party with the en- 
terprise to put his own label on anoth- 
er man s product. It frequently fid- 
lows that those who are enterprising 
enough to perform this change, charge 
dearly for their enterprise by adding 
largely to the selling price. Based on 
information obtained, there seems to 
be now only one manufacturer of pu re 
crystal carbolic in America from 
American coal tar. This firm prolrn- 
bly supplies upwards of one-fourth of 
the crystals and more than one-half of 
the higher grades of liquid acid used 
in this country, and is thought to be 
the only tar distillers in existenco 
anywhere who carry the manufacture 
to final residts. They also use much 
of the crude material produced by 
other distillers. In Europe the tar 
distillers are entirely separate from 
the acid makers. It is reported that 
another firm contemplates the manu- 
facture of crystals from American 
coal tar. Ono other, some two or three 
years ago, did produce crystals, but 
has withdrawn this branch from his 
establishment. 

There seems to be room for further 
manufacture from American tar, as 
there was hist year a surplus of one 
hundred thousand barrels, anil statis- 
tics show that the following number 
of pounds of acid were imported into 
this country for the several years 
named : 

IVfir ending. Pound*. Doll. Hat. of Duty. 
June 30, '81, 1 15,691 48,691 10 per cent. 
'83. 178.84'.' 43,337 10 
" '83,1,394.(103 4»,«01 10 
'• '84. 177,393 33.198 free, 
"85, 401.548 53.388 Free. 

This refers to all grades of acids 
brought into this country, there being 
no distinction made, as all grades were 
subject to the same rate of duty. It 
will be noticed that in 1884 the dutv 
was removed. This disadvantage to 
American manufacturers is claimed to 
have been overcome by the decline, 
alsmt the same time, in prices of cau- 
stic Boda and sulphuric acid, both of 
which are quite material in its manu- 
facture. There is no public record of 
exports, but there is evidence that ship- 
ments are made to the West Indies and 
South America. 

In the form of soap, sheep dip, and 
kindred substances, large shipments 
are made to South America and fre- 
quently by the way of England. A 
sudden call of late from Japan quite 
cleared the New York markets of crys- 
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It is commonly known that the dis- 
tillation of coal tar for the purpose of 
obtaining simply the crude acid is not 
itself profitable, consequently other in- 
gredients are sought for also. Some 
of them arc produced for the aniline 
manufacturer, and no doubt the time 
is not distant when the working of the 
coal tor oils will be taken up in all of 
the large cities where gas and coal tar 
are largely produced, and become a 
very important industry in this coun- 
try; then will naturally follow a larger 
production of crystal carbolic acid, 
and there is no reason why the foreign 
article should not lie excluded from 
our market. From further informa- 
tion it is thought without doubt that 
acids are made in this country, and 
others perfected from foreign material 
that fully come up the pharmacopa>ial 
standard, and in this ruqiect equals 
any of the ini|M>rted articles One 
party adds, in regard to their product 



going beyond this standard, "and this 
is accomplished without using phos- 
phoric or any other acids to maintain 
its colorless condition.'' 

Samples presenting indeed a hand 
some appearance have been received, 
and were sent in good faith to verify 
the truth of the statements made in 
regard to the purity claimed for the 
goods. From one firm a number of 
samples taken directly from stock and 
representing the leading varieties made 
by them were received. 

Following the several numbers will 
be found a description of the contents 
of each bottle. 

Carbolic acid No. 1, melting point 
above .10 deg. C. 

Cartsilic acid No. 2, melting point 
above 32 deg. C. 

Carbolic acid No. 3, common crys- 
tal uncertain as to melting point and 
color. 

Carbolic acid No. 4, 5K> to 95 per cent 
pure phenol, the rest water to keep its 
liquid at ordinary tcni|N'rature. 

Carbolic acid No. 5, cresol of light 
color, no impurities Bave water. 

Carbolic acid No. C, cresol and xyle- 
nol, containing some neutral oils and 
naphthnlin. 80 to 85 per cent. 

Carbolic acid, (SO per cent crude. 

Also a bottle of creosote. 

The crude acid is reduced to any 
strength desired hy the trade, even as 
low as 10 per cent, with the inferior 
tar products. 

These packages, when sold to the 
trade, are branded with the percentage 
of acid contained therein. It can be 
readily seen how the retail trade and 
the public generally can be deceived in 
this crude acid after it has passed into 
second hands. 

It is said that the lower dilutions of 
crude acids are very freely used, and 
true carbolic acid has had to answer 
for the dissatisfaction caused by their 

Usf 1 . 

Much of it is sold without explana- 
tion, and people being satisfied with 
the tarry smell think they have used 
acid freely, when really little genuine 
acid has been made use of. If these 
lower grades had never l»een used un- 
der the name of carbolic acid, the use 
of the true acid would be greater and 
its reputation better to-day. 

The lower grade acids are not im- 
portH into this country. 

From the foregoing we find that car- 
bolic acid is made in America that can 
well be depended on as a medicinal 
agent; that it can be conscientiously 
used in disiiensing; and, since the low 
grade acids are strictly American 
products, would it not be well to en- 
courage the sale of the genuine acid, 
thereby not only doing the public a 
good service, but also encouraging the 
manufacturer by allowing him a 
further profit in converting these in- 
ferior gnules into pure crystal carbolic 
acid in which there is much virtue. 



Ivy Poisoning. 

Carbolic Acid j j. 

Strong Ammonia Water s»g. 

Olive Oil ? jjj, 

M. Apply on compresses every two 
to three hours, an icc-lwg being super- 
imposed if there is much pain.— Dr H 
Hahn, 77,era/>. Gus. 

Sulphate of Zinc | M . 

Olive Oil |viij. 

Shake thoroughly and apply on soft 
cloths, two applications being" usually 
sufficient.— Dr. Blzzki., Idem 



Osmate of Potassium, made by 
Merck, of Darmstadt, to bike the 
place of osmic acid, has been reported 
to have provi«d serviceable in epilepsy. 
The salt is preferable to the acid as 
being less hygroscopic and h->s irri- 
tating to tho respiratory organs. 
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GINGER IN "SOLUBLE 
ESSENCE." 

BY LCTHKR P. BTKVKKH, OK BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 

nPwc published accounts of the work 
l done bv Mr. Thresh, of London, 
in his studies upon ginger proved 
exceedingly attractive to the present 
writer, and one dull afternoon, somo 
yearu ago, while running through that 
gentleman's experiments, the thought 
would obtrude itself u|m»ii the brain, 
that if in the second stage of his oper- 
ation "lime or magnesia " was dis- 
advantageous, perhaps it might be also 
in the first, although he there uses it 
to t hrow down the resins. This idea led 
on to the further query : Why should 
not water alone t>e a sufficient precipi- 
tant f Thence followed trials and de- 
tailed experiments which eventuated 
in the proof to the writer's mind that 
it was possible to easily produce, by a 
simple process, a truly soluble essence 
of ginger, readily tmscihle with any 
ordinary diluent, and yet representing 
all the grateful portions and the real 
therapeutic values of Tincturn zingi- 
beris, Ph. 1870. and greater than the 
tincture of 1880, in the same doses, and 
at a less prime cost. 

Mr. S. A. D. Sheppard, who has con- 
tributed much to the history of ginger, 
in answer to a query before the Mass. 
.State Pharmaceutical Association, 
June, 1885. recites the successive at- 
tempts at a soluble essence, mention- 
ing, sa^es lively, B. Proctor, of Eng- 
land, or the alum process, where the 
resins are partly precipitated, partly 
broken up by sulphate of alumina. 

Creuse s, or the magnesia plan <also 
at first adopted by Thresh without 
credit to Civuse), where the concen- 
trated alcoholic tincture is treated 
with magnesia. Altered, and then eva|>- 
orated to in ?reaso the strength. 

Carl Rube's process, or the scrap fil- 
ter-paper method ; getting rid of the 
alcohol by evaporation at a very low 
temperature, and then dissolving as 
much as possible of the remainder in 
aqueous medium. 

Also Thresh's later process -, all resins 
precipitated by air, hydraicd liine, 
freeing from lime by an acid, and then 
clearing and fining the product. 

Another method still, and one used 
by some manufacturers of bottlers' 
supplies, is simply to saponify the re- 
sinB in the usual way by means of a 
strong alkali. 

None of these are exactly satisfac- 
tory ; some attempt too much, some 
are deficient in arotna, some, if still 
hot, are open also to the objection of a 
soapy chemical taste and smell. 

So brother Shepixird concluded, and 
correctly, that, owing to the peculiar 
constituents of Ginger, no prepara- 
tions from it could be made which will 
mix readily with aqueous menstrua 
and still accurately represent the 
drug. 

To Mr. Thresh is due the great 
credit of the discovery of giugerol, 
which had been suspected by Prof. 
Buchheim during his experiments in 
1S73, but has not up to the present 
time, so far as I can find from any 
publication, been isolated. 

The oils and resin had been well 
known since the study put ujion the 
article by our own Proctor when he de- 
vised a fluid extract. 

Thrash finds in ginger a hot pungent 
resin, a secondary less active resin, an 
active principle gingerol, a volatile oil, 
a heavy oil, wax. fat, gum, coloring 
matters, etc. 

We wish to save nearly all of these 
except the first hot resin. Therefore, 
into a half-gallon bottle put the follow- 
ing: 

U Fluid Ext. dinger. Oi. 

Powd. Pumice nlonp. .4 or., nvdp. 
Water Oij. 



Pour the fluid extract into the bottle, 
and add to it the pumice ; shake well 
occasionally during several hours, and 
then slowly add the water in portions 
of about four fluidounces, witn plenti- 
ful agitation, and alternate periods of 
rest and subsidence. Continue this at 
intervals during twenty-four hours, 
then Alter, and upon the moss in the 
filter pour water until three pints are 
obtained, or until the three pints of 
partly alcoholic liquid originally min- 
gled are pushed through, without 
allowing much water to pass. If the 
filtrate thus 'obtained is not quite clear, 
it may be shaken with a little more 
pumice or a very little clean talc; the 
latter, however, must be used with 
care, as it is a magnesium compound, 
and may produce a noticeable effect 
upon the delicate flavor we seek. 

The finished product is a delightful 
representative of the ginger minus the 
hot taste. It has the full aroma, and, 
taken internally, is a prompt and 
rapid diffusible stimulant without 
after- reaction. 

It is of light straw color (the color 
varying with different samples of pow- 
dered root), darkens slightly upon 
standing, and by deposit of a little 
resin becomes in time a little cloudy. 

The water here does the precipitat- 
ing, throwing down from the strongly 
alcoholic solution the dark resin una 
some of the coloring matters. 

The inert separating material pre- 
vents the agglutination of the precip- 
itate into flakes and lumps. The alter- 
nate agitation, rest, and subsidence 
enables the new dilute spirit to dissolve 
nearly every essential portion except 
the alpha resin. 

Mr. Thresh, in 1882, tried the water 
and pumice plan, but dumped the 
whole together at once, and, after 
rapid agitation, filtered, when he found 
so little aroma in the product that he 
abandoned the plan, missing one of 
the necessary points of the manipula- 
tion, vii., an allowance of time for the 
exchange of solvents from strong to 
weak spirit. 

Aluminatos, any alkali, even the 
alkaline earths or their carbonates, are 
detrimental to flavor and aroma. 
Thresh proved that this was because 
the two principles — volatile oil and 
gingerol— are very readily broken up; 
tho latter particularly being super- 
sensitive to rough treatment. Heat 
drives off volatile oil, ether only may 
be distilled from a solution containing 
it : ethereal extract of ginger may be 
freed from the ether, which distils at 
98" to 100 F. (37" C), but shortly after 
that has passed the oil comes over by 
itself. In distilling mixtures of various 
alcoholic strength, the volatile oil be- 
gins to come over with the very first 
portion of spirit at 180' to 185' F. (78' 
HO C), and continues until the aqueous 
vapor rises at 211 to 213 , by which 
time all the volatile oil lias escaped 
from the flask. If the heat is contin- 
ued up to 220 to 225" F. (104; to 107 C), 
the remaining gingerol liegins to suffer 
decomposition; it will even commence 
to break up by long boiling with wa- 
ter. 

Some preliminary points need noting 
here : tho ginger used should be true 
"Jamaica," because the volatile oil 
from that variety is far plensanter 
tluui when obtained from African or 
Chinese (Cochin ginger), and besides, 
both the other kinds nave far mora of 
the resins which we seek to eliminate. 

The fluid extract should contain no 
glycerin, is preferable when freshly 
prepared, and should not have been 
neated in the process of manufacture, 
because there will have been loss of 
essential matters. 

The powdered pumice, as obtained in 
tho market, has sometimes a little 
starchy matter from the mill, and 
sometimes a portion of impalpable 
powder, either of which go through 
the filter, but can be removed by tho 
second shaking, as before spoken of. 



Powdered silica may be used in place 
of pumice. Kaolin, fuller's eartn, or 
talc are not advisable. 

Endeavors to increase the strength 
of the finished preparation, that is. to 
make it represent more than 33£ of 
the soluble portions of the fluid ex- 
tract, are not economical, as there is 
loss of gingerol upon the filter; and 
increase of alcoholic strength causes 
more resin to pass through, which 
afterwards is slowly deposited. 

That the soluble essence as thus pro- 
duced contains volatile oil is proved 
by distillation, or, ensily, by throwing 
a teaapoonful upon the surface of hot 
water in a cap, when it becomes evi- 
dent to the nose. That it contains es- 
sence of ginger or gingerol is proved 
by physiological twt—by swallowing 
some, when shortly a genial glow is 
felt extending throughout the circula- 
tion. 

The mass remaining upon the filter, 
if dried and washed with alcohol, 
yields a solution of hot resin of value 
for cooking, or for the delectation of 
"old drunks." If tho alcohol is re- 
covered by distillation, it is found to 
be sweet, clean, and pure, fit for any 
purpose, which shows that no volatile 
oil clings to the filter, and the resin 
will be left behind thick, black, and 
hot, and about 3 fluidrachms of it 
form 16 Troy ounces of Jamaica gin- 
ger; the sample shown weighed 177 
grains, a little over 2<*. (Thresh aver- 
ages about 2tf.) Without doubt, there 
will be plenty of use found for it. 

The pumice may lie regained after 
washing, white and handsome, ready 
to be used again : so that this seems to 
be the Frenchman's ideal process 
where nothing is lost. 

In the distillation of the alcoholic 
washings, if the heat be pushed at the 
last, after the spirit is all off, a pun- 
gent smell is noticed for a few mo- 
ments in tho air immediately sur- 
rounding the apparatus; but nothing 
condenses in a Liebig condenser sup- 
plied with cold water, showing that a 
trace of gingerol hangs on to the last. 
Thresh has found it difficult to en- 
tirely free the resin from gingerol. 

Of this soluble t-ssence, SO C.c. was 
evaporated at a gentle heat in a 
weighed capsule until weight ceased 
to be lost ; it gave a total residue of 
21, which, doubled, equals .42, or a lit- 
tle less than } of H. 

To prove the presence of volatile 
oil, 50 C.c. was distilled until all 
spirit had passed over, and collected 
in an iced receiver. It has the smell 
of the oil. fragrant, but slight taste. 

The residue is aromatic, aqueous, 
cloudy, and warm. To find when the 
oil comes over most freely, 50 C.c. was 
distilled to dryness, the Liebig con- 
denser iced, and the products received 
in succession small portions of about 
5 C.c. in small iced receivers. 

Distillation commenced with No. 1 
at about 185' F.. No. 2 at about 200° 
F., No. 3 at about 203° to 212 c F. 
Each of these snicllcd strongly of the 
volatile oil, the No, I much the most 
so. With No. 3, all the spirit had 
come over, and with it all the aroma. 
Successive numbers caught only aque- 
ous matters of little smell or taste un- 
til No. 7, at 213° F., which begins 
to have a peculiar smell, partly pun- 
gent of ginger and partly burnt— evi- 
dently some of the gingerol and its 
products in aqueous solution. This 
continued up to dryness in Nos. 8 and 
9, at 225* F. The residue in the flask 
dissolves part of it in alcohol, and is 
pungent and hot to taste, empyreu- 
matic to the smell. Part dissolves 
only in water, and is pungent to the 
taste, aromatic and tarry to the smell. 
The first contains some resins, some 
products of gingerol, and some gin- 
gerol. The second, considerable crude 
gingerol. some tarry matters soluble 
in water, but no restn. 

From the original fluid extract 
there was taken 50 C.c, and distilled 
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in the same manner as above, and at 
same heats, except that about 3 flui- 
drachms weie received at once in 
iced homoeopathic vials. Tlie spirit 
oil came over smelling of volatile oil, 
the first the strongest ; but no taste de- 
veloped until No 4. nearly the last of 
the spirit, and No. 5 (about 1 flui- 
drachm), which smells and tastes of 
the gingerol. No. 6 (t uuidrachm), 
in aqueous, with a drop or two of 
apparently the tcrpene, or else a heavy 
oil. It has little taste, but a strong 
burnt smell. The residues were char- 
red so much as to produce only de- 
composition products — creasote and 
coal. This cursory examination, phar- 
maceutical in its character, and not 
strictly analytical, seems to provo 
that this product contains all the vola- 
tile oil or aroma, all that is possible 
by any process of the gingerol or 
active principle and a small portion 
of the flavoring resins, and is minus 
the hot resin and most of the coloring. 

DETERMINATION OP MELTING 
POINTS" 

BY HEJTRY O. C. MAIflCH. 

A pharmacist has many compounds 
of different properties to work 
with. A method for the determina- 
tion of molting points used with one of 
those compounds may work well, 
while it can be used in few others. We 
must consequently use a method which 
best suits the subject under considera- 
tion ; thus phosphorus could be melt- 
ed under water, while the different 
camphors can be melted on mercury. 
From the above remarks it can easily 
be seen that the best manner of treat- 
ing the subject of melting points would 
he to class those articles together 
whose melting point could best be de- 
termined by the same method. The 
headings under which I propose to 
consider the different methods arc as 
follows: Class I. Camphors, Rrsins, 
Waxes, and Alkaloids ; Class II. Fats ; 
Class III. Subjects not easily oxidized; 
Class IV. Subjects easily oxidized in 
contact with air. 

Class I. Camphors, Resins, Waxes, 
and Alkaloids. 

The method which I would advise 
being used for this class is the follow- 
ing: A small beaker is filled two-thirds 
full of mercury, into which a ther- 
mometer is suspended so that the mer- 
cury just covers the bulb of the ther- 
mometer. A small quantity of the 
article under examination is placed 
directly on the mercury and kept as 
close to tho thermometer as possible. 
Heat is then gradually applied, so that 
the rise of the mercury in the ther- 
mometer does not exceed two or t hree 
decrees Fahrenheit a minute. When 
the first indications of melting aro vis- 
ible, note tho number of degrees and 
carefully regulate the heat so as to 
keep the temperature stationary at this 
point f or a 1 ittle time, to see if tile w hole 
Quantity will melt. If the article un- 
der examination does not melt com- 
pletely, again very carefully apply 
neat until the whole quantity is melted 
to a transparent liquid. The temper- 
ature at which this takes place can he 
regarded as the melting or fusintr point 
near enough for all practical purposes, 
though, if greater accuracy is required, 
it is first necessary to examine a body 
with a known melting point, under the 
same conditions as are those when ex- 
aming tho body with the unknown 
melting point. We obtain thus the 
ratio of variation in this particu- 
lar instance, and the required melting 
point can then easily l>e obtained from 
the given data. This comparison oan 
be used in all subsequently named 
classes. 
Class II. Fata. 
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The above method can be used here 
also, but it will not give such satisfac- 
tory results as the following: A small 
thin glass tube ih drawn out very flue, 
ami the melted fat then sucked up into 
the tube, the capillary portion of which 
is melted to a point. The part to 
bo used is then laid aside for two or 
three days in a cool place. The tul>e 
is attached to a thermometer by 
means of a rubber band in such a man- 
ner that the capillary portion is as 
close to the bulb of the thermometer 
as possible. The apparatus is then 
placed so that the liquid, either water 
or sulphuric acid, just covers the bulb 
of the thermometer. Now gradually 
apply heat, being careful about the rise 
of the mercury in the thermometer. 
The melting point is that degree at 
which the column of fat is transparent. 
Another method is to nave the capil- 
lary tube open below, and noting the 
temperature at which the fat is pressed 
upward in the tube. This latter 
method does not nive as accurate re- 
sults as the former, some fats becom- 
ing entirely soft before tbev are melt- 
ed, but it can be used to good advantage 
in determining of the melting pointB 
of some resinp. 

Class 111. Subjects not easily oxi- 
dised. 

The method given under Clars L can 
bo used here, but only in such cases 
where no reaction takes place. Where 
this method cannot be used, we must 
resort to the sand-bath and a thin 
porcelain capsule. The temperature 
registered by the thermometer will be 
several degrees too high ; as a correc- 
tion we can uso the comparison men- 
tioned under Class I. 

Class IV. Subjects easily oxidized 
in contact with air. 

Subjects under examination, like sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and others which 
easily burn or oxidize, or in which 
there takes place dissociation or other 
chemical change when heated in air, 
must be melted in some liquid in which 
the article under examination is not 
at all or only very slightly soluble, 
and with which no chemical decompo- 
sition takes pluce. The best manner 
in which to apply this method is to 
suspend a piece of the substance in the 
liquid, and keep the bulb of the ther- 
mometer as close as possible to it. 
This method has been tried by Ger 
ardin (Comyrf. Rendu*, lfWJ, LIV., 
1.083) with sulphur and phosphorus 
in different media, and the melting 
point was found to be invariably 111.5 
C. and 4.4.3* C. respectively. 

At various times, descriptions of ap- 
paratus for the determination of melt- 
ing points have been published. 
Dragcndorff (" Analyse der Pflanzen," 
1213; does not apply heat directly 
to the beaker sjieken of under 
Class I. He allows the rim of the 
beaker to rest on the top of a filter 
dryer, and covers the whole with a 
bottle, the bottom of which has been 
taken out. The thermometer is sus- 
pended through the neck of the bot tle, 
and is there fastened by a cork. The 
whole apparatus Btands on an iron 
plate, tho filter dryer being of such a 
height that the beaker does not rest 
on the plate. Heat is now applied 
gradually to the iron plate, carefully 
regulating the temperature. 

Another form of apparatus has been 
described by (rust nv Old berg (Hep. </. 
.1 mi. Clirm.'. I88€, 9 1 ).» The apparatus 
consists of two class ttils-s of different 
diameters. A bulb is blown into one 
end of the narrower tube, and the 
tubes then connected al>ove and helow 
with each other by two glass tubes, 
the upper one being the wider, and 
being attached somewhat, slant. The 
apparatus is then filled with water or 
some other liquid so as to almost fill 
the upper connecting tube. A ther- 
mometer with the subject under ex- 
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nmination in a fine glass tube is theu 
adjusted so that its bulb is in the bulb 
of the apparatus. The liquid in the 
ap|Miratus is theu heated gradually in 
the wide upright glass tube. 

Authors varv very much in regard 
as to which point shall be taken as the 
melting point. F. Hudorff il'ogg. Ana., 
1H70. no, 4»J) holds that the congeal- 
ing and melting points are identical, 
and thr-t the temperature at which the 
subject congeals shall be regarded as 
the melting point. Otherautbors, op- 
posed to the foregoing, hold that the 
congealing and melting points are at 
different temperatures. 

In conclusion, I would like to make 
a few remarks as to the value of the 
melting points given in tho Pharma- 
copoeia. Melting points should not be 
given in the Pharmacopoeia, except in 
such places: where they are necessary 
lor testing the purity of articles, 
for example, in the cases of glacial 
acetic acid, oil of thoobroma, petrola- 
tum, etc. The melting points of the 
various alkaloids and several other 
article.! are entirely out of place in the 
Pharmacopeia, these only belong to 
the text-books. 



DIOSCOREA BULBIFERA. 

BY J. V. AMD J. Q. LLOYD. 

WE submit herewith, as a curiosity, 
to the members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association a speci- 
men of the aerial tubers from the Xh'os- 
corca bulbifera L. The plant is a native 
of Ceylon, but it is now cultivated in 
some" parts of the Southern States. 
The specimen submitted herewith was 
obtained through the courtesy of Dr. 
J. F. Walker, of New Orleans. 

Numerous species of Dioscorea are 
cultivated in tropical countries for the 
tuberous roots, which are edible, con- 
taining a large proportion of starch. 
The Dhtwurm mtim is the most com- 
mon one in the Southern States, as the 
tubers are highly relished bythe ne- 
groes, who call them yams. We have 
nlso a native species of Dioscorea, the 
roots of which do not bear tubers, but 
on the contrary are very hard and 
woody, and are used in medicine un- 
der the name of colic root or wild yam. 
The interest attached to the tubers 
presented are that they are borne 
above the ground. For while a large 
number of plants have subterranean 
tubers, but very few bear them on the 
stem. We have a species of lily, also 
a few other plants that liavc this habit, 
but it is comparatively rare in the 
vegetable kingdom. 



Lotion for Rhus Poisoning.— Dr. 

E. Mommsen, of Bloomington, 111., 
writes to the Medical Record that im- 
mediate relief to the patient poisoned 
by Rhus venenata followed the local 
use of 

Carbolic Acid gr. x. 

Boric Acid (powdered) J ij. 

Vaseline 5 

M. Apply two or three times daily. 

Cuticura ointment is reported to 
consist ofn petroleum jelly, colored 
green, porfuined with bergamot, and 
containing 8* of carbolic acid. 

" Trinitrine " is the name adopted in 
manv Kuropean localties in prescrib- 
ing nitro-glycerin, in order to avoid 
alarming nervous patients. 

Tho Volta Prise.— The Volta prize 
of 50,000 francs will be awarded bythe 
Paris Academy next year for the most 
worth v discovery in the province of 
elcctrotechnics in its application to 
chemical, technical, or therapeutic 
ubos. The theses must be presented 
by June 30tb. 1887. 
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EDITORIAL. 



DISPENSING DOCTOBS. 

fc* T have read with satisfaction 
I your editorial on ' Counter Pre- 
scribing' in the last American Drco- 
OI8T. Now, do you not think some- 
thing should be said for the benefit of 
the patrons of the Druggist on 
'Physicians Dispensing their own 
Remedies," which they buy of the 
druggist at greatly reduced prices and 
give to their patients, thus doing' 
the amiable druggist out of his legiti- 
mate profit J 

" ' .Ve «u<or ultra crepklaM.' " • 
Unquestionably, something may be 
said on the subject referred to by our 
correspondent, and in the first place 
let us understand that, while the law 
of the State of Now York confines the 
practice of medicine to legally quali- 
fied and licensed physicians, dispens- 
ing is not restricted, in the same way, 
to legally qualified and licensed phar- 
macists, for the law regulating the sale 
of medicineB makes an exception in the 
case of physicians dispensing medi- 
cines to their own patients. In the 
case referred to in our last issue, it 
was the presumption that the law had 
been violated that led to the proceed- 
ings before the court. To completely 
reverse the situation, as our correspon- 
dent seems to have intended, we should 
have a suit brought by a pharmaceuti- 
cal association against a physician for 
selling medicines to other persons than 
those who are his patients. Now, no 
publication has been made of such a 
practice carried to a degree that would 
warrant complaint on the part of 
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pharmacists or, much lees, a suit for 
enforcement of tbe pharmacy law. 

Second.— Respecting the custom of 
physicians dispensing, themselves, the 
remedies they use in their practice, it 
may be safely presumed that three- 
fourths of the doctors of this country 
do so. Perhaps a smaller proportion 
of doctors in New York State follow 
this custom, but it is certainly the case 
that they are in tho majority. Those 
who write prescriptions for nearly 
everything which they administer are 
to be found only in cities. Even in towns 
and villages of considerable size, where 
good pharmacists can be found, tho 
custom of physicians dispensing is to 
a great extent in vogue; and even in 
cities there aro to be found many phy- 
sicians who do so as a rule, prescrip- 
tions lwing written by them only when 
something out of the ordinary is de- 
manded, or when external applications 
are desired. 

Doubtless the proportion of those 
who dispense as well as advise is 
growing less in some localities, but wo 
suspect that the practice among manu- 
facturing pharmacists of sending cir- 
culars and agents directly to physi- 
cians, and of preparing remedies in 
such forms as pills, tablets, granules, 
pills, troches, divided powders, cap- 
sules, fluid extracts, ete., tends very 
largely to encourage dispensing by 
doctors even in tho larger cities. 

The conditions of the practice of 
medicine and of the drug trade must 
undergo a very decided change before 
the present state of affairs in this re- 
gard will be altered. In sparsely- 
settled regions the doctor must always 
be his own dispenser, and he will pur- 
chase bis medicines either from the 
nearest retail pharmacist, or of a 
wholesale house, in trade packages, 
and in the latter case at as low a rate 
as they can be obtained by the phar- 
macist. A short time since, during 
the height of the excitement over rate- 
cutting among retail pharmacists, 
some attempts were made to prevent 
sales to physician* by wholesale drug- 
gists, but we are not aware that these 
efforts were successful. 

Respecting the custom referred to 
by our correspondent, of physicians 
purchasing remedies of tho druggist 
at greatly reduced prices aud giving 
them to their patients, we can hardly 
believe that such instances are suffi- 
ciently numerous, or the amount of 
medicine so given away so valuable as 
to seriously affect the weii'are of the 
druggist. It is probable that greater 
damage to the interests of the latter 
would follow a practice of having a 
druggist fill prescriptions for which the 
physician pays a low price, and which 
he furnishes to his patient at the same 
low price. This, however, involves an 
amount of trouble without cui respond- 
ing profit, not likeiy to he undertaken 
by a physician in much demand, and 
is only likely to occur under extraordi- 
nary circumstances — circumstances 
which would warrant the exercise of 
some degree of charity, perhaps, on 
the part of the pharmacist. 

It is u very proper practice among 
many pharmacists, when called upon 
by a physician to prepare a prescrip- 
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tion for which tho physician has to pay , 
to inquire whether it is for his personal 
use or for a patient. In the former 
case, the amount charged will depend 
very largely upon their personal rela- 
tions, whereas when tho medicine is 
for a patient, and is to be paid for, the 
full price is charged. It certainly in- 
dicates a remarkable disregard, on tbe 
part of a pharmacist, of bis own in- 
terests and the interests of his calling 
if he is willing to habitually sell drugs 
to any person who is not in needy cir- 
cumstances for what they cost, and 
tako no account of the value of profes- 
sional services rendered in compound- 
ing thorn. Even when medicines are 
supplied in bulk to physicians who 
dispense them, the pharmacist who 
does so should derive tome profit from 
the transaction. 

What the doctor chooses to do with 
his remedies after ho has bought them 
becomes, then, his own affair. If be 
sells them for what he can got, bis 
practice resembles that of every other 
dealer. If ho prefers to give them 
away— that is also his business. 



Allied to this subject iB that of pay- 
ing a percentage to doctors on the pre- 
scriptions ordered by them; and upon 
this there can be but ono honest opin- 
ion. The doctor who exacts such a 
percentage and tho apothecary who 
pays it, both deserve to be driven from 
any community. Neither 6hoiUd re- 
ceive the patronage or society of de- 



John Wyoth to Bro., of Philadel- 
phia, have secured tbo conviction in 
a Brooklyn court, of James Crosher, 
who in company with others have for 
some time past been selling fraudu- 
lent imitations of the wares manufac- 
tured by that house. Crosher was 
fined fcJUU. or imprisonment for 200 
days it the fine is not paid. 

Dr. Clemente Foretti, late Prof, 
of Chemistry and Pharmacology at 
the University of La Paz (Bolivia), 
claims to havo pioof that in 1867 
Prof. Enrique Pizzi. of La Paz, isolated 
the alkaloid of coca leaf — two years 
before it was discovered by Niemann, 
tho German chemist. Foretti has 
not only documentary evidence, but 
also specimens of the cocaine made 
by Pizzi in 1657.«, 

Dr. Broadbent, of London, in a re- 
cent address before the British Medical 
Association, called attention to the in- 
jurious effects which follow the pro- 
longed use of colchicum by gouty per- 
sons, and tbe consequent increased 
arterial tension which it induces. He 
pointed out the necessity for clearing 
the system after the colchicum has 
been used for a time, by the administra- 
tion of alkalies. 

Dr. G. Bell, of Indianapolis, com- 
mends papayotin as a solvent for 
diphtheritic membrane. He blows it 
into the larynx by means of a glass 
tube of suitable size, to which a piece 
of small rubber tubing serves as mouth- 
piece. 

Benzoate of sodium to tho amount 
of 30o grains daily is recommended as 
a remedy for erysipelas- The tempera- 
ture generally falls to the normal 
within forty-eight hours, and tho des- 
quamation is unusually rapid. 
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WOLPERT'S AIR TESTER. 



SW. Abbott, M.D.. secretary of the 
. MassnchussettB State Board of 
Health, describes in the Boston Med. 
and Surg. Jour, n method introduced 
by Wolpert'" for ascertaining the qual- 

Kof the air of inhabited apartments. 
b instrument consists of a simple 
rubber bulb (A), of a capacity of 28C.C, 
a glass outlet tube (B), with a con- 
stricted extremity (E). A glass test- 
tube (O, 12 centimetres in length and 
t centimetres in diameter, has a hori- 
zontal mark near the bottom, indicat- 
ing the point to which it must be filled 
with perfectly clear lime-water to con- 
tain 3 C.c. The bottom of the tube is 
whitened, and has a black mark (D) 
stamped upon it. A small wooden 
stand, a brush or swab, a vial of vine- 
gar for cleaning the tube, and a 
bottle of clear lime-water complete 
the outfit. 

In order to use the instrument, the 
lime-water (a saturated solution) 
should bo poured in the tube to the 
mark. Press tho bulb with the thumb 
to expel the air as quickly as possible, 
and allow it to fill with the sir of the 
apartment, insert the small tube into 
the lime-water nearly to the bottom, 
and again expel the air with moderate 
rapidity, so tnat the bubbles may rise 
nearly to the top of the tube, but do 



® 

Wolpm'nalr-taiter. 

not overflow, taking care to continue 
the pressure of the thumb till the 
small tube is removed from the lime- 
water. Repeat this process until tho 
mark upon tho bottom of the test-tube 
is obscured by the opacity produced 
by tho reaction of the carbonic acid 
upon the lime-water, the observer 
looking downwards through the lime- 
water from the top of the test-tube. 

With very foul air, it is necessary 
to examine the mark after filling and 
discharging the bulb a few times only ; 
with good air, it must bo fillod twenty- 
five times and upwards. 

The bulb represented in the cut is 
made a little larger than the required 
capacity, since a small amount of re- 
sidual air usually remains in the bulb 
and cannot be expelled without great 
care. 

After each observation, the test-tube 
must be washed out and wiped dry. 
If a white incrustation forms upon the 
tube, it may be easily removed with 
a little vinegar, after which the tube 
should bo thoroughly washed with 
pure water and dried. 

If the mark becomes obscured after 
filling tho bulb ten or fifteen times 
only, the air of an apartment is unlit 
for continuous respiration. 

In a sick-chamber, the air should be 
so pure that the turbidity of tho lime- 
water will not render the mark itivis- 

• Kin f». hf I'rufung ilor l.uflrrnilii'll in W.rtin 

f*>' >- »on :>r Wi.ip.-rt, Prof, in " 
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ible until thirty or forty fillings are 
made. 

The instrument should be used by 
daylight, over a white ground, as a 
sheet of writing- paper, and care should 
be taken not to vitiate the result by 
the observer's own breath. 

The following approximate table is 
taken from the article by Professor 
Wolpert, the first column representing 
the number of fillings of the bulb, and 
the second column the parte per 10.000 
of carbonic acid in a given sample of 
air. 
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Sending Liquids by Mail.— The 

following is an abstract of Order No. 
135, by the Post-Master General: Li- 
quids and oils (not to exceed four fluid- 
ounces), pastes, salves, or articles 
easily liquetiable, must be inclosed in 
a wooden or papier v%ache" block, not 
less than three sixteenths of an inch 
thick in the thinnest part, 
enough to support the weight of 
piled in bags and resist rough hand- 
ling. Between the bottle and tho 
block must be some absorbent, such as 
cotton, felt, asbestos, cork crumbs, in 
order to prevent damage to other par- 
cels. The top of the block must have 
a metal or wooden screw lid fitting 
tightly and have rubber pads. Articles 
not liquid must be placet! in a ling, 
box, or removable envelope or wrap- 
ping mado of paper, cloth, or parch- 
ment, and placed within a box or tube 
of metal OF wood with sliding clasp 
or screw lid. If the articles are liable 
to break, there must be some elastic 
pac king between the inner package 
and the box or tube in which it w 
mailed. Ethen-al or inflammable ar- 
ticles are excluded. 

Oil of Turpentine is highly recom- 
mended by Dr. L. Eliot, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. as a remedy for abort- 
ing mammary abscess. Immediate- 
ly upon the discovery of a tender, 
hard spot in the gland, it is to be 
bathed with oil of turpentine, and 
a piece of rag or flannel saturated 
with it is to be applied. The child 
should bo allowed to nurse less often 
from the affected breast, and, as a 
rule, the trouble will disappear in two 
or, at most, three days.— Med. Record. 

Anodyne for Irritable Bladders. 

W, P. Copelnnd, of Bufaula, Ala., says 
that the irritable bladder commonly 
met with in old men who have an en- 
larged prostate may l>e relieved by in- 
jecting, through a soft catheter: 

Benzoate of Sodium.. gr. x. 

Tinct. Qehwinium. ..gtt. xx. adgtt. in. 

Water § i. 

Warm before injecting, withdraw the 
catheter, and allow it to remain in the 
bladder twenty to thirty minutes. The 
catheter may be reintroduced to facili- 
tate tho escape of the remedy — Med. 
Record. 



AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF FOR 
GAS BURNERS. 

On page 83 of our last May number 
we gave an illustration and de- 
scription of an automatic cut-off for 
gas burners, which is intended to pro- 
vent accidents in laboratories. 

The principle involved in the con- 
struction of this apparatus— which is 
itself an improvement of another pre- 
viously illustrated by us on page 67 of 
our volume for 1884 — is very similar to 
that which underlies the automatic 
shut-off for ordinary gas burners lately 
patented by W. W. Sherman, of 316 
Fourth street, San Francisco (Scient. 
Amer., June 12tb), aod which is here 
illustrated. 

The compensating spring C is com- 
posed of an outer brass spring and an 
inner steel spring united, and is bent 
to pass up over or in proximity to the 
top of the burner, ana its free end is 
formed with a catch,/, having notches 
upon onjHisite edges, one above the 
other, that engage, but not simultane- 
ously, with the pins i, m on the plate 
D, secured to one end of the cock. 
The pins are at a slightly greater dis- 
tance apart than the notches. Pivoted 
to the cock is a weighted lever E, which 
is held against the outside of the nlate 
by a spring O. a bent arm of the lever 
resting against a fixed stop or upper 
end ot a i 




to come in contact with the free end 
of the spring. When the cock is 
clt>sed, the lever E occupies a vertical 
pjsition with its weighted end down. 
Upon raising this lever to a horizontal 
position— the plate I) turning with it— 
the pin i is caused to engage with the 
lower notch, while the pin m will be 
out of engagement with its notch. 
The escaping gas may now be lighted. 
The heated spring contracts, owing to 
the different rates of expansion of the 
two metals com]>o«iing it, when the 
outer notch will free itself from the 
pin i, and the inner notch will engage 
with tho pin m, thereby preventing 
the cock from closing. Should the gas 
be extinguished by accident, the 
spring, upon cooling, will expand, freo 
the notch from the pin m, nnd allow 
the lever to drop and shut off tho gas 
by turning the plate attached to the 
cock. To extinguish the flame by 
hand, th ) lever L is simply depressed, 
when its bent arm presses the pivoted 
cam-piece G against the spring C to 
force the catch from engagement with 
the pins, and permit the lever to close 
the cock. 



found by French 
physicians to be an excellent remedy 
in whoiping cough— surprisingly quick 
results having followed its use. The 
best mode of administering it is in a 
syrup of which a teaspoonful repre- 
sents one centigramme of the drug. 
This is the minimum dose for a child, 
the average being two and one-half to 
five centigrammes.— Med. lite. 
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The Sceptic. 
A correspondent writes :- The groat 
opponent to all progress in therapeu- 
tics is the sceptic. He never loses an 
opportunity of stating that he does 
not helicve in therapeutics, " if there 
be Buch a thing." He publishes a book 
on medicine, and ostentatiously leaves 
out all reference to treatment. He 
declares openly that he does not know 
of any disease or morbid condition 
which can be influenced in the slight- 
est degree by drugs. He does not 
credit any statements as to the good 
effect of iron in anaemia, and scoffs at 
the idea of mercury being of the 
slightest practical value in the treat- 
ment of syphilis. He has a deeply 
rooted antijwthy to phosphorus and 
arsenic, and considers any one who 
prescribes them either a knuve or a 
fool. In lecturing on the uses of such 
a drug as digitalis, he tells his audi- 
ence that the dose of the infusion is 
from a teaspoon ful to a bucketful; "it 
is all the same." When called upon 
to treat a case of poisoning, he advo- 
cates "expectant treatment," and is 
decidedly adverse to antidotes on 
principle. The sceptic is not, as a 
rule, well read . he is apt to think that 
every drug with which he is not famil- 
iar — and they are many —must needs 
be "an American quack remedy." 
The term " pharmacology " is not 
familiar to him, but he thinks it " has 
something to do with dispensing." By 
a curious coincidence, he is to be found 
on all hospital committees, and takes 
the greatest interest in the appoint- 
ment of the lecturers on materia 
medica, preferring the candidate 
who knows least about it, on the 
ground that he will have no precon- 
ceived ideas. The sceptic probably 
commenced life as a pathologist, but, 
after a variable period of time, has 
lost faith even in that. Having thrown 
his medical studies aside, he devotes 
his energy and attention to recondite 
works on philosophy. He gradually 
develops a disbelief in any future, and 
is doubtful about the past. At his 
necropsy, in which he possibly regrets 
being incapacitated from taking a 
part, a gumma is found in his brain, 
for which, years before, he had de- 
clined to be treated. Such are the 
men and the minds who so persistently 
oppose all progress in therapeutics. 
Unfortunately, their influence, pend- 
ing the fatal termination, is often ex- 
tremely prejudicial to any advance, 
and acts as a damper to the more en- 
terprising and restless spirits, who, 
imbued with the enthusiasm of their 
calling, seek to obviate the present 
imperfections in our means of diag- 
nosis and treatment, and have the 
courage of their opinions. The most 
disastrous effect is thus produced on 
the minds of students, who are only 
too glad of an excuse to avoid the arid 
and difficult manipulations and study 
necessary to an intelligent compre- 
hension of the facts at issue.— British 
Medical Journal. 

Dangerous Lemonade. — A style of 
lemon-squeezer has been recently sold 
quite extensively which is made of 
galvanized iron, or iron covered with 
a coating of zinc. A word of caution 
should be given against the use of 
such articles, as the citric acid of the 
lemon will readily dissolve the zinc, 
forming unwholesome and poisonous 
salta Lemon-squeezers should be 
made either of plain iron or wood, or, 
better, like some we have observed, 
where the surface* brought into con- 
tact with the fruit are of glass or 
porcelain. Zinc is a metal which is 
readily attacked by the weakest acids, 
and no article of food or drink should 
ever be allowed to come in contact 
with it. 

Alcohol is said to render croton oil 
less irritating but none the less effect- 
ive. 
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How to Cool a Cellar. 



A question of some importance to 



day before the Thames Police Court, 
when Mr. John Rend Morrison, a 
practitioner, of 57 Cannon street, St. 
George's-in-the-East, who keeps a 
shop, was summoned for selling a 
quantity of spirit of nitroiiB ether not 
of the nature and quality of the article 
demanded, the drug being deficient 
in nitrous ether to the extent of eighty 
per cent. Mr. William Raines, sani- 
tary inspector to the parish of St. 
George's-in-the-East, said that on June 
10th, about 11 o'clock, he called at the 
shop and asked for two ounces of 
spirit of nitrous ether, which the de- 
fondant served him with, and for 
which he paid Bd. Witness then told 
him that it would be analyzed by the 
public analyst. The analyst's certifi- 
cate showed tbat the drug was defi- 
cient in nitrous ether to the extent of 
eighty per cent. Mr. Young, who 
defended, submitted that there had 
been no offence. The article was pure, 
and the deficiency was caused by de- 
composition and evaporation. Mr. 
John Beckett, assistant to Dr. Tidy, at 
the London Hospital, said he* had 
analyzed the sample of the drug sub- 
mitted to him by the defendant, and 
found it to be pure. The nitrous ether 
was liable to decomposition and evapo- 
ration. There was certainly a defi- 
ciency. Every time the bottle was 
Opened, some of the nitrous ether 
would go out. Mr. Hannay said it 
was too important a question for him 
to decide at once, and be adjourned 
the case for a week. 



Cinchonidine in Quinine.— Recent- 
ly the well-known quinologist, M. de 
vrij. has brought to prominent notice 
the fact that large quantities of cin- 
chonidine salts were present in some 
brands of foreign quinine, and his as- 
sertions, as contained in a communica- 
tion made to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Paris, caused it to take 
special action in the matter. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
facts, and recently the chairman, M. 
Jungfleisch, presented his report, 
which fully substantiates the claims of 
M. de Vrij. 

The statement of M. Jungfleisch is 
that he found market samples which 
contained 8, 10, 12, and 16 per cent of 
cinchonidine. Quinine containing this 
salt was much more bulky— in fact, it 
is asserted that all the light bulky 
quinine of commerce is of this charac- 
teristic, viz., containing cinchonidine. 
He. therefore, advises that all light 
quinine should be rejected, and contends 
that no pure quinine sulphate can be 
made having the character of unusu- 
ally light bulk. Of the intimate con- 
nection of these two alkaloids, it may 
lie said that their pre-existence together 
in some barks makes it a difficult mat- 
ter to separate them at times, and 
some " samples of cinchonidine con- 
tained as much as 10 per cent of 
quinine. 

To Distinguish Oleomargarine from 
Butter.— J. Horstler recommends the 
following procedure: A piece of oleo- 
margarine the size of a hazelnut is 
placed in a test-tube, and the end 
made air-tight. Into another test-tube 
a like quantity of butter iB treated in 
the same way. When both test-tubes 
are held in the hand, the oleomnr- 
garine soon liquefies, forming a clear 
solution ; whilst butter requires double 
the time for solution, and when dis- 
solved is not so clear as the oleomar- 
garine solution. When the tube is 
filled one-third full with ether, the 
oleomargarine is easily dissolved, and 
does not produce any turbidity or pro 
cipitate on the addition of alcohol. 
Butter when treated in like manner 



A great mistake is i 
in ventilating cellars 8 
The object of ventilation is to keep the 
cellars cool and dry, but this object 
often fails of being accomplished by 
a common mistake, and instead the 
cellar is made both warm and damp 
A cool place should never be venti- 
lated, unless the air admitted iB cooler 
than the air within, or is at least as 
cool as that, or a very little warmer. 
The warmer the air, the more mois- 
ture it holds in suspension. Necessa- 
rily, the cooler the air, the more this 
moisture is condensed and precipi- 
tated. When a cool cellar is aired on 
a warm day, the entering air being in 
motion appears cool, but as it fills the 
cellar the cooler air with which it be- 
comes mixed chills it. the moisture is 
condensed, and dew is deposited on 
the cold walls, and may often be seen 
running down them in streams. Then 
the cellar is damp, and soon becomes 
mouldy. To avoid this, tbe windows 
should only be opened at night, and 
late — the hist thing before retiring. 
There is no need to fear that the night 
air is unhealthful- it is as pure as the 
air of midJay, and is really drier. 
The cool air enters the apartment dur- 
ing the night, and circulates through 
it. The windows should be closed 
before sunrise in the morning, and 
kept closed and shaded through the 
day. If the air of the cellar is damp, 
it may lie thoroughly dried by placing 
in it a peck of fresh lime in an open 
box. A peck of lime will absorb about 
seven pounds or more than three 
quarts of water, and in this way a 
cellar or milk room may soon be dried, 
oven in the hottest weather. 



A Useful Plant — Dr. Brandes. a 
Hanoverian physician, has recently 
demonstrated in a German contempo- 
rary the^ valuable properties of the 
Anachans Alsinastrum Babingt. (Elo- 
dea canadensis Rich; Anacharis cana- 
densis Planchon),a water-plant which 
has hitherto been considered as an 
unmitigated nuisance, choking up 
rivers, and entirely useless. Dr. Bran- 
des has remarked that in the district 
where he lives, and where malaria and 
diarrhoea yearly appeared in a sporadic 
or epidemic form, those diseases have 
gradually decreased since the Anach- 
aris Alsinastrum began to infest the 
neighboring rivers and marshes, and 
for four years have totally disap- 
peared. He therefore proposes that 
the plant, which came originally from 
Canada, should be planted in marshy 
districts, with the view of checking 
malaria; and the experiment, in view 
of the evidence adduced in the article 
under notice, is certainly deserving of 



Calabar Bean in Epilepsy.— Dr. 

Ruche (Med. Zeit.) recommends the 
trial of Calabar bean in epilepsy when 
the bromides and atropine have failed. 
Very curiously it has been found 
most efficacious when the dose is 
alternately increased and diminish- 
ed. He uses the following formula: 
Extract of calabar bean, 7i groins; 
spirit of ether, 75 minims; pepper- 
mint water, 5 drachms. Dose: 5 to 
10 drops for children, 8 to 15 drops 
for adults, three times a day. The 
smaller dose is commenced with the 
first day, and one drop added each 
day until the maximum is obtained, 
and then the quantity is diminished 
by a drop each day l 
is reached. 



The Liebig Monument Fund 

amounts to $25,000, and the mon- 
'I will be erected at Giossen, 
Liebig first won fame as a lee- 
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OP THE BELLA- 
OP OUR 



QUALITY 
DONNA 
MARKET. 



BY A. B. LYONS, M.D. 

A REPORT was made on the subject 
of this query to the Ohio Slate 
Pharmaceutical Association, which 
had not met at the tune I accepted the 
query. I gladly avail myself of the 
material supplied by this paper, which 
is by Prof. Coblentz, a member of our 
Association, in addition to that which 
I myself have gathered. 

Several processes for the assay of 
belladonna leave* luive been published 
within a few years. The methods 
formerly adopted were more or less 
tedious, and required for their satis- 
factory execution a considerable 
amount of material. 

The plan which I have for several 
years practised with satisfaction com- 
mends itself by its simplicity and 
rapidity. The drug is jwrluxp^ in 
completely exhausted, particularly 
when it is rich in alkaloid, but com- 
parative experiments have shown that 
for practical purposes the result* are 
fairly trustworthy. 

The belladonna leaves are reduced 
to about a No. 30 powder; I do not 
think it worth while to try to make a 
fine powder. Ten grains of the pow- 
der, accurately weighed, are intro- 
duced into a bottle or flask, and 100 
C.c. of a mixture of ether 65 volumes, 
alcohol 5 volumes, and stronger am- 
monia 1 volume, is poured in, and the 
flask or bottle ia at ouco securely 
corked. The mixture is shaken at 
intervals during 24 hours. At the end 
of that time, 50 C.c. of the clear super- 
natant fluid is measured out, trans- 
ferred to a two-ounce prescription 
vial, and shaken with 5 C.c. of water 
containing about 10 drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid. Care is taken that 
the acid is in excess. When the aque- 
ous fluid has separated, the ether is 
transferred to another similar vial, 
containing 5 C.c. of acidulated water 
with which it is shaken a second time 
to remove the last traces of alkaloid. 
When it bos separated a second time, 
the ether is decanted into a receptacle 
for waste ether. By this mode of 
manipulation, the danger of loss of 
alkaloid by accident in decanting is 
avoided, and it is not necessary to 
wait for the subsidence of the minute 
particles of aqueous liquid, which do 
not separate at once. 

Tho contents of the first vial are 
washed with two or three successive 
portions (10, 10, and 5 C.c.) of ether, 
which is subsequently used also to 
wash the contents of tho second vial, 
and is then transferred to the waste 
ether bottle. When the washing is 
judged to be sufficient, ammonia is 
added to the contents of both vials in 
slight excess, and the alkaloid is taken 
up by shaking with a mixture of 
chloroform 1 volume, and ether 3 
volumes, three successive portions of 
15 C.c. being generally sufficient. Tho 
ether-chloroform is shaken first with 
the stronger fluid in vial No. 1, and 
then with the weaker, after which it 
is transferred to a capsule, and evapo- 
rated to dryness at a water-bath heat. 
The aqueous fluid is tested after the 
third washing, to make sure that it is 
free from alkaloid. This is done by 
placing a drop of the fluid upon tho 
surface of a mirror, rendering it acid, 
and adding a drop of Mayer's reagent. 
If this produces more than a very 
faint cloud, the alkaline solution is to 
be made acid, theu again rendered 
alkaline, and at once shaken with a 
fresh portion of the chloroform-ether. 

When completely dry, weigh the 
alkaloid, and further demonstrate its 
purity by dissolving it in a little dilute 
sulphuric acid. If it is not wholly 

* Head befure the Amrr. I'hann, A«*oc. 



soluble, separate the insoluble portion 
by taking up with ether, evaporate the 
ethereal solution, weigh the residue, 
and deduct from the weight of the 
enide alkaloid. However, if the opera- 
tion has been carefully conducted, 
there will lie scarcely a weighable 
amount of impurity. 

A further check upon tho weighing 
may be secured by titrating the acid 
solution of the alkaloid with Mayer's 
reagent, or, better, by precipitating 
with a slight excess of Mayer's rea- 
gent, and drying and weighing the 
precipitate, as recommended by Dra- 
gendorff.* This crudo alkaloia may 
be purified by the method described 
by Duns tan and Ransom, but in prac- 
tice the weight of t he crude alkaloid 
obtained by the process described may 
be accepted as a sufficiently accurate 
measure of the value of thedrug. 

The alkaloid obtained by this assay 
process consist* of a mixture of atro- 
pine and hvoscyamine. That these 
two alkaloids diner somewhat quanti- 
tatively, if not qualitatively, in their 
physiological and therapeutic action 
is probable, and hence we cannot ex- 
pect that the results of an assay will 
enable us to fix to a nicety the dosage 
of the drug. Dr. Squibb has shown 
that, as a matter of fact, the mydri- 
atic activity of different specimens of 
crude alkaloid obtained from bella- 
donna leaf and belladonna root re- 
spectively do not exactly coincide. 
The variations in activity of the drug 
dependent upon such differences, how- 
ever, are insignificant in comparison 
with tho differences due to deficiency 
or excess of alkaloidal constituents. 

The proportion of alkaloid present 
in belhuUmna leaf and roof of good 
quality has been variously stated by 
different authorities. The following 
are a few of the results that have been 
reached by different investigators: 



0.44 

. . * < 

0.06 



Root. 

Lefort. 1872 young, 0.60 

UragendorfT, 1874... old, 0.25 

" 1874 0.40 

Buddel, lHHS.ainykiceoui U.40 

to 1.0 

" 1882. non-amyla- 
ceous, 0.14 to 0.08 

Gerrard, 1880-85.0.21 to 0.45 0.22 to 0.58 
Duatau and Ransom. 

im-'tiH 0.35 to 0.39 

Or. Squibb, 1885.. 0.42 to 0.50 



0.15 to 0.22 
O.*6to0.84 



A. M. Oerrard, in his report to the 
British Conference, has given results 
of numerous assays, arriving at the 
conclusion that the proportion of alka- 
loid in the leaf is greater than that in 
the root of the plant. The following 
are some of his figures: 

Proportions of alkaloid found in bel- 
ladonna leaf and root by A. M. Ger- 
rard. 



Root 

Wild plant on chalky soil 81 

•' " leaf mould 00 

27 years old 26 

3 '* " 88 

4 •' " 41 

Cultivated, 2 " " 21 

•j ....... ■ 

4 " '• 81 

in May 31 



" July. 



.88 
.33 



Leaf. 

.23 
.22 
.43 
.41 
.51 
.82 
.46 
.40 
.25 
.86 
.34 



It is commonly beliovod that bella- 
donna root is more active than the 
leaf, and, while the results above 
given must be accepted as true for 
freshly gathered specimens of tho 
drug, it is probable that the popular 
belief has a good foundation, at least 
as regards the drug as it is met with 
in commerce. My own assays, given 
later, confirm thoso of Dr. Squibb in 
giving precedence decidedly to the 
root. 

It has come in my way during the 
last few years to make numerous as 
says of belladonna leaves, and not 



such as are offered in the New York 
market as of the first quality. The 
result of some of these assays will be 
given in connection with those that 
nave been undertaken with more ep- 
pocial reference to the purpose of the 
present query. To ascertain whether 
the quality of the drug ordinarily sold 
in the drug stores is of fairly good 
quality, I procured from a wholesale 
dealer in this city a sample from his 
stock of leaves, and another of tho 
pressed herb, of which he carried only 
one brand. From various retail drug 
stores I procured samples of the drug 
as ordinarily sold, without intimating 
the use I meant to make of it. The 
drug was kept by all the retailers, but 
only in pressed packages, and all the 
packages procured bore the name of 
the firm which sent them out, and no 
two wore from tho same firm. 

I procured also from New York eight 
samples from importing houses and 
larger dealers. The results of assays 
of these various samples proved more 
favorable than I had been prepared to 
expect, particularly in the case of 
some of tho pressed packages which 
were evidently several years old (Nos. 
1 and 2 C. in tho tabulated results be- 
low). 

The market value of belladonna 
leaves is fixed at present purely by ex- 
ternal characters. In the tabulated 
results I have given the comparative 
prices, in contrast with the figures 
showing true value. It is evident that 
large purchasers can afford to buy 



thiB drug by assay, unless the quality 
of the drug thoy handle is a matter of 
indifference to them. 



The results reached in the assay of 
these samples were as follows (drug in 
the air-dned condition) : 

A. Samples from large dealers in 
New York: 



No. 



Percent alkaloid. 



8 



0.37 
0.88 
0.87 
0.61 
0.89 
0.70 
0.59 



Comparative price. 
100 
115 
116 
110 
110 
130 
115 
100 



B. Leaves loose purchased in De- 
troit: 

No. 1 Per cent alkaloid 0.40 
" 8 0.29 

C. Leaves in pressed packages: 
No. 1 I'er cent alkaloid 0.63 

•• 3 0.59 

" 8 - " •' 0.41 
•• 4 •• " " 0.39 

From the notes of assays that I 
have had occasion, within the past 
three months, to make of leaves of- 
fered in the New York market as of 
prime quaUty, I take the following 
data (drug in air-dried condition) : 

Belladonna leaf: 



No. J nioist II TV 


Extract vl»*UIe 
toHpercentalcu 


hoi. alkaloid. 


1 9.55 


20.5 


0.42 


2 8.15 


19.0 


0.41 


3 9.53 


80.7 


0.42 


4 7.93 


85.5 


0.41 


5 10.24 


aa. 


0.40 


6 9.73 


21. 


0.68 


7 8.92 


2.38 


0.51 


8 9.31 


24.3 


0.A0 


9 9.45 


25.8 


0.55 


10 8.77 


21.0 


0.49 


11 11.43 


16.2 


0.42 


13 9.35 


19.5 


0.48 


Averagen 9.30 


82.5 


0.474 



The highest percentage observed by 
us was 0.87; the lowest 0.23; average, 
about 0.44. 

Belladonna root : 



• " Wcrthlieatittitnung 
Drogeo," 1S71. 84- 



arkwlrkeudcn 





Percent 


Yield, extractive 


Percent 


No. 


moinUire. U>flt)|wri-eMtalcohul, 


alkaloid. 


1 


9.2 


30.2 


0.86 


2 


8.4 


24.7 


0.43 


8 


6.7 


25.4 


0.62 


4 


8.8 


26.3 


0.77 


5 


5.7 


81.3 


0.64 


6 




26.6 


0.78 
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7 


25 2 


0 55 


8 


23 5 


0.52 


9 


31.0 


o.eo 


10 


24.8 


0.62 


u 


21.3 


0.51 


12 


MJ 


0.50 


Average* 7.70 


28.27 


0.610 
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The following are the results of the 
assays made bv Prof. Coblentx.* The 
samples examined were stated to in- 
clude dry and pressed packages, as 
well as the loose German and Allen's 
English. Several of the American 
pressed packages were musty and con- 
tained a large projtortion of stems. 
The quantity of alkaloid is Btated to be 
that obtained from 100 grammes of 
dry drug. Either the decimal point 
has been misplaced, or this is a mis- 
print for 10 i 

No. 
1 

2 
:i 
4 



Crude alkaloid. Purm>d:»lkaioid. 
.0179 .1)171 



.0205 
.0489 
.0405 
.0050 
.0117 
.0092 



.0182 
.0433 
.0398 
.0020 
.0109 
.00'JO 



No. 
1 

S 

s 

4 

No. 
1 

a 



Herman laavrc PurUVd alkaloid. 
.0221 .0212 
.0432 .0420 
.0185 .0180 
.0137 .0109 

PirMrit sttihW 
.0422 

.0417 .0411 
SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

From the data furnished by these 
various assays we may conclude: 

1. That belladonna is a drug subject 
to great variations in strength, so that 
of two samples rated as of equal com- 
mercial value, one may be of double 
the strength of the other. 

2. That the proportion of alkaloid 
contained in good belladonna is higher 
than has beeu generally stated 

3. That belladonna leaves that have 
been kept in pressed packages for 
several years do not show evidence of 
loss of alkaloid. It is of interest, in 
this connection, to note that the best 
sample of pressed leaves examined 
was a very unpromising one. put up 
byj the Shakers, and evidently quite 

4. That while there is undoubtedly 
much belladunnn of very inferior quali- 
ty in the market, that which is offered 
as prime is generally fairly good. 

5. That belladonna root, as met with 
in our market, is richer in alkaloid 
than belladonna leaf, and that the ex- 
tract prepared from the root should 
also contain a larger proportion of al- 
kaloid than that made from the leaf 
with the same menstruum. 

Finally, I wish to urge the import- 
ance of fixing for such nctive drugs as 
belladonna, authoritative standards of 
strength, and of requiring that the offi- 
cial preparations of such drugs be 
brought, by official requirement, to a 
definite alkaloidal standard. 



Inutility of Lime Salts — The .Verf- 
icai Record, quoting the opinions of E 
Logeais, Lehman, Heiden, Vciske, 
Dujnrdin-BeaumeU, Pistage. Nothna- 
gel, and Rossbach, snyB.'tne practical 
conclusion that lime salts of all kinds 
are therapeutically useless, is one 
which deserves the atteution of the 
many physicians who are constantly 
prescribing them in various conditions. 

Toothache from decayed teeth is 
said by a Swiss authority to be relieved 
promptly by cotton-wool moistened 
with a mixture of equal parts of cam- 
phor and chloral and a fifth as much 
cocaine. 
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BY 

I^OR the hist six months the attention 
of the public in general has been 
directed to butter and its substitutes, 
particularly by the agitation and acta 
of our last Congress. Every newspa- 
per was full of oleomargarin, and 
therefore I hope you will not think 
harm of me when I bring oleomarga- 
rin into your meeting. 

The writer of this essay dix-s not in- 
tend to speak of the merits and de- 
merits of artificial butters, but wishes 
to lay before you a method by which 
genuine butter can be easily distin- 
guished and quickly examined. 

The ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of artificial butters are chiefly 
beef suet. lard, and morrow-fat oil. 
They are used in suitable proportions 
to obtain the consistence and melting 
point of genuine butter, and are 
churned together with fresh milk. 
Butter contains only a very small 
quantity Of stearin, while the several 
other semi-solid and Bolid fats con- 
tain a larger amount, so that a greater 
abundance of stearin in butter is an 
indication that tallow or lard has been 
mixed with the butter either as such 
or in the form of oleomargarin or but- 
tcrine. 

The object was to find a suitable sol- 
vent by which not only the artificial 
butters can be easily distinguished, 
but which may serve also to ascertain 
if genuine butter was mixed with one 
or the other of these substances. 

A liquid which shows a great differ- 
ence in its solvent action on stearin on 
one side, and palmitinnnd oleinon the 
other, might therefore answer the pur- 
pose. 

After having tried differentmixtures, 
I experimented at last with mixtures 
of rectified fusel-oil and stronger ether 
in different pro|K>rtions, and at lost ac- 
cepted a liquid consisting of forty vol- 
umes of rectified fusel-oil and sixty 
volumes of i jiiibb's stronger ether. 

Having procured genuine butter 
from different parties in the country, it 
was first ascertained how much of this 
solvent was needed and at what tem- 
perature a certain quantity of pure but- 
terfat would be dissolved to a clear 
liquid. Butterfat was obtained by melt- 
ing butter in the water bath aud decant- 
ing and flltoring the liquid fat through 
filter |Mt]ierin a glass funnel surrounded 
with not wnter. The beaker with the 
filtered fat was placed in cold wnter 
and the fat stirred constantly until 
perfectly congealed to a homogenous 
mass. All the other fats experimented 
with were manipulated in the same 
way. 

Of the above solvent 1 gramme of 
pure butterfat required 3 C.c. at 79 to 
82 V. to lie fullv dissolved to a clear 
liquid, that is. of five samples 



Of butterfat, 1 dissolved in 3 C.c. at 79' F. 

2 3 " 80 ° " 

2 3 '• 82 '• 



By its taste and general appearance, 
the nutter, whose fat required the tem- 
perature of 82 F. to be fully dissolved, 
was considered the best, and therefore 
82 F. was taken as standard for all the 
following experiments. 

Before going further, the solubility of 
beef suet, leof-lard, and cotton-seed oil 
was tested, and also pure stearin 
which I had preimred from tallow 
(melting point 144 ' F.). The experi- 
ments were executed in the way de- 
scribed further on; the temperature, 
after having reached 82° F., was kept 
constantly at this point. 



0.2 beef-suet required, 10 C.c. or 1 Cm. re- 
quired 50 C.c. 
0.5 leaf-lard required 8.2 C.c. or lOui. re- 
quired 16.04 C.c. 
2 C.c. cotton-Beed oil required 8.5 C.c. 

required 11 C.c. or 1 Gm. re- 
150 C.c. 



To find out if the presence of a more 
soluble fat would increase the solubility 
of stearin, 0.02 stearin and 1 C.c. of 
cotton-seed oil were melted 1 
After 3 C.c. of solvent were i 
the test-tube with contents wore im- 
mersed in water of 82' F., after a 
short time it was shaken and a clear 
liquid was obtained. Another 0.02 
stearin dissolved in 1 C.c. of cotton-seed 
oil was, after addition of 3 C.c. of sol- 
vent, immersed in water of 65* F., and 
then set in a water-bath in which the 
temperature was gradually brought to 
82° F. In this instance the stearin was 
not dissolved, and more solvent bad 
to be added. It required pretty near 
the same amount as when stearin was 
tested by itself. It seems, therefore, 
that at a higher temperature (at 82° F.) 
the mixture of stearin and oil dissolves 
as a whole, while at a lower tempera- 
ture the solvent acts separately, first 
on the oil and then on the stearin. 
0.02 Btearin, melted together with 0.98 
butter, dissolve in 3 C.c. of solvent 
when immersed in water of 82' F., 
while, when fiist exposed to a lower 
temperature, then gradually heated to 
82' F. it required 7 C.c. In this instance 
the stearin did not require as much 
solvent as in the experiment with cot- 
ton-seed oil ; the margarin in the but- 
ter, no doubt, increased the solubility 
of the stearin. 

On the deportment of stearin that, 
when mixed with other neutral fata, 
it requires more solvent than when 
gradually heated from a lower tem- 
perature up to 82 e F., rather than 
when exposed to the temperature right 
away— my method of examination is 
best. 

The experiments were made in well- 
corked small test-tubes, containing 1 
Om. of the fat or 0.5 Gm. according to 
quantity of fat, and 3 C.c of solvent. 
They are immersed in a tumbler of 
water of about 65°, and the tumbler is 
placed in a double water-bath, heated 
with a very small flame, so that the 
temperature rises but very slowly. A 
tliermomcter is also placed in the 
tumbler. While the temperature in- 
creases, the test-tubes are shaken fre- 
quently, and when 82° F. is reached, 
care is taken that this temperature is 
kept constant. If not clear at this 
temiierature, more of the solvent is 
added from a burette to the content* 
in the test-tube— according to the tur- 
bity of the mixture 2 C.c. or L or 0.5, 
or even less at a time— until ultimate- 
ly all is dissolved. The tost is finished 
when the liquid has become quite 
clear, and by gentle shaking of the 
test-tubes no silky clouds of fine stearin 
crystals are seen floating upon it. 

The following teste were made. The 
samples were obtained from regular 
dealers in our city, except the three 
last ones, which were kindly sent to us 
from a manufacturing firm in Chicago. 




1 .0 Country Butter.. '82' |8. 
1 .0 Creamery Butter. 82 3. 
0.5 Oleomargarin. .. . 82' [5.6 
0.5 Butterine No. 1.. 82= 5.5 
0.6 Butterine No. 2.. 82 i4 
1 .0 Oleomargarin — 
0.5. Neutral Lard 

2 0 1 



82= 8.6 
82" 6.75 
75* jS. 
82-14.6 




a. 

8. 

11.2 
11.0 

8. 

8.6 
13.5 

3. 

2.8 



C.c. 
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from the difference in solubity between 
oleo-oil and oleomnrgarin. We may 
infer that tho oleomngarin consists, 
for tho greater part, of lard. 

We may assume when 1 Gm. butter- 
fat is dissolved Ht 82 F. in 3 C.c. of 
the solvent, that the liquid is at this 
temperature saturated, if not with 
margariu, at least with stearin. The 
requirement of more solvent indicates 
a larger amount of stearin, or of stearin 
and magarin, and thus the presence of 
tallow or lard. The more solvent is 
needed to accomplish perfect solution 
iof the admixtures are pres- 
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It was now expedient to ascertain if 
this method could and might be used 
for the quantitative examination of 
spurious butter. For this purpose, 
butter and leaf -lard, in different pro- 
portions, were melted together, and 
after cooling, tested. 



1 Gm. Butter required at 82' ¥., 3 
0.00 Leaf- lent i 



r.c. 



II. 9.1 Butter 
0.1 Lnr.) 
" 9 Butter 
0.3 Lard 
0.8 Butter 
0.8 Lard 
0.7 Butter 
0.4 Lard 
0.6 Butter 
0.5 Lard 
0.5 Butter 
0.6 Lard 
0.4 Butter 
0.7 Lard 
0.3 Butter 
0.8 Lard 
0.S Butter 
Ott.Lard 
0.1 Butter 



8.5 
3.8 
4.8 
5.7 
6.5 
7.8 
9.6 
11.4 
13.0 
14.4 



The quantity of solvent needed in 
these experiments is not proportionate 
to the respective quantity of lard and 
butter, but nevertheless there is a cer- 
tain regularity in it. So from 5 to 40 
per cent of lard in the butter, the 
quantity of solvent needed above 3 C.c. 
goes in almost a regular progression, 
and is such that, for each 10 per cent 
of lard, 0.9 C.c. more of solvent is 
needed above 3 C.c. 

And from 40 per cent of lard up to 
90 per cent, the total quantity of sol- 
vent is about the same as when no 
butter has been present, counting for 
each 0.1 Gm. of lard 1.0 C.c. of solvent 
(see the solubility of leaf-lard). 

According to this table, butterinc 
No. l would contain about 70 par cent, 
and butterine No. 2 would contain 
about 50 per cent of lard, which might 
not be far from being correct. 

If a more soluble iard than leaf-lard 
was used for mixing with butter, the 
quantity of solvent used would indi- 
cate a larger percentage of lard. 

By tho butyric ether test, butterine 
can be easily distinguished from oleo- 
margarin. For the qualitative exami- 
nation of butter, this method recom- 
mends itself by its simplicity, by its 
easy execution, and by the quickness 
with which many tests can be made at 
the same time; and for quantitative 
examination it is for all purposes 
exact enough. When once an adul- 
teration of butter is established, it does 
not matter much whether 5 per cent of 
admixture more or less are present. 



Dr. E. M. Lyon, of Newark, N. J., 
uses the following formula as a rem- 
edy for whooping-cough: 

Biaulphnte of Quinine 3 i. 

Simple Elixir rU. 8. P.l 3 iss. 

M. A tcaspoonful is given every 
three or four hours to children of 5 
years and upwards, until cinchonism 
is produced; and the pntient is then 
kept under its influence, according to 
the severity of the paroxysms, for two 
or three weeks. A lump of sugar satu- 
rated with lemon juice is given after 
each dose.— Med, Record. 



OIL OF PEPPERMINT.* 

BY ALBERT 11. TODD. 

IN the paper which 1 have the honor 
to present you. tho history of the 
plant will lie briefly noticed, and atten- 
tion directed to some characteristic* of 
the essential oil as observed in the 
practical manufacture, some being of 
such phenomenal naUire am to invite 
further investigation. 

Mentha fti/ierita. from which the 
true oil of i»eppermint is derived, was 
first introduced or noticed in Hcrtfor- 
shire. England, and given the name 
" peper-mint " by Kay In his "His- 
toria Plantarum," published in 1704. 
Its commercial history dates from 
about the year 1750, when its cultiva- 
tion was commenced in a very small 
way at Mitcham, in .Surrey, England. 
Fifty years later the amount under 
cultivation was about one hundred 
acres, but the growers having had, as 
yet, no distilleries laiilt, still continued 
to convey the plant to London for the 
distillation of the oil. 

The industry in England reached its 
xenith about 1850, just one hundred 
years after its introduction, when the 
area cultivated was about tiv*» hundred 
acres, but, owing to successful Ameri- 
can compet ition, it was reduced during 
the next fifteen years to about two 
hundred and fifty aeres. From per- 
sonal observation when visiting the 
peppermint districts of England in 
1875, 1 attribute the success of Ameri- 
can competition to a more perfect sys- 
tem of distillation and apparatus 
therefor (which I will again refer to), 
and the more healthful growth of the 
plants in our country. 

Distillation of oil of peppermint was 
first accomplished in America by a 
Mr. Burnett, in the year 1810, in the 
county of Wayne, State of New York, 
who collected on the banks of a little 
stream sufficient wild plants to pro- 
duce about forty pounds of the oil. In 
the year 1835. the industry was estab- 
lished in Michigan, in St. Joseph 
County, on White Pigeon Prairie, 
alwut two miles north of a village of 
that name, a distillery being erected the 
following year. Up to this time, and 
for ten years later, the distilling appa- 
ratus used was very crude, being the 
same as has been used England, with 
but slight modifications, consisting of 
a copper kettle in which tho plants 
were plnced, immersed in water, to 
which direct heat was applied by a 
furnace from beneath, a condensing 
worm of the usual character being 
connected with the kettle by a pipe 
from its apex. 

The year 1840 marks a new and im- 
portant era in the evolution of a more 
perfect system of distillation and the 
apparatus therefor, viz.. that of distil- 
lation by the diffusion of steam through 
the plants, which were now. for the 
first time, placed in large wooden vats, 
to which steam was conveyed by a 
long pipe ontering at the bottom : the 
kettle which bad lieen used hereto- 
fore as the still being now used for the 
generation of steam. Distillation was 
now effected in a much more perfect 
manner, as the scorching of plants and 
tho consequent formation of empyreu- 
matic products was rendered im|MJs- 
Bible. Furthermore, distillation could 
now be conducted with much greater 
rapidity and economy. The primitive 
stills hod a capacity of about fifteen 
pounds of essential oil in the twenty- 
four hours, the now form a capacity of 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds. 
This system of steam distillation origi- 
nated in St. Joseph County. Michigan, 
and was soon introduced into New 
York. 

I might state here that nearly every 
improvement in the construction of 
the Btills has originated in St. Joseph 
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County, Mich., and it would be of great 
interest to mark the further develop- 
ment of these improvements to their 
present high state of perfection, but 
the limits of this paper render it im- 
possible. On some other occasion I 
may have the honor to give some prac- 
tical and technical information relnt 
ing to the methods of erecting the more 
perfect plants of distilleries. 

Briefly as to the cultivation of the 
plants: in early spring the ground, 
having heen ploughed, is marked out 
in furrows two and a half feet apart. 
In these furrows are placed the roots 
and runners which have multiplied 
from the setting the preceding year. 
One acre of good roots usually fur- 
nishes sufficient to set from live to ten 
acres of new grouud. These roots and 
runners are from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and 
from one to three feet in length when 
in the healthy state. In setting, they 
are carried in large sacks, strung over 
the shoulders of the workmen, who 
place them in the rows so that there 
shall be one or two living roots or run 
ners at every |H>iut in the row. While 
placing the roots with their bands, 
they at the same time cover them with 
their feet. It is quite an interesting 
sight, owing to the queer motions of 
the workmen, to see these roots plant- 
ed. A good, experienced workman, in 
mellow ground, with good roots, can 
set about one acre per day. New 
plants appear above tho ground about 
two weelts after setting, and are care- 
fully hoed and cultivated until July or 
August, when, if the season is fair, the 
plants have thrown out such a quan- 
tity of runners as to render further 
cultivation very difficult, and indeed 
unnecessary. 

The proper time for distillation is 
when tho plants are in full bloom in 
the case of the new crop, that is, the 
crop which has been Bet the preceding 
spring. This usually occurs in Sep- 
tember. What is known as the ' ' second 
crop " (which has sprung up spontane- 
ously, from being the second years 
growth) matures usually in August. 
For distillation, the plants are cut 
down and allowed to dry for a while 
in the sun before being drawn to the 
distilleries. Many growers, however, 
believing that a loss of the oil is sus- 
tained by diffusion in the atmosphere 
if the plants are fairly dried, bring 
them to the still in the green state. 
As distillation con be effected with 
much greater rapidity from dry plants, 
this question of thorough drying is 
one in which the owners of distilleries 
and the producers in general have long 
been greatly interested. For, if the 
plants are worked in the green state, 
it will require, ordinarily, about ninety 
minutes for distillation, with a yield of 
taps five 
charge. 

dried, distillation can bo effected in 
about thirty-five minutes, with a yield 
of from eight to nine pounds, since the 
dried plants will pack much more 
closely in the vats than the green ones. 
Each owner of a distUlery on the aver- 
age distils the crops of ten other grow- 
ers with his own, charging therefor 
twenty-five cents for each pound of oil 
obtained, whereas in England the 
charge is made for each vat of plants, 
whatever the amount of oil produced. 

The former method is much more 
equitable for tho grower, since, if his 
crop is poor, he is not obliged to pay 
an exorbitant rate per pound, and the 
latter method is more equitable for the 
distiller, since it requires as much labor 
to distil a charge of poor plants i\» 
green and productive ones, and, as 
stated, inuch more when tho plants 
are green. 

To test the question as to whether a 
loss of essential oil occurred by diffu- 
sion in the atmosphere when the plants 
were thoroughly dried, I made a care- 
ful experiment, the results of which 
may be found in the September number 



perhaps five to seven pounds of oil to 
the charge, whereas, if thoroughly 
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of the American Druggist ; • the dried 
plants used having been exposed to 
atmospheric action for six months, 
and having been reduced by such ex- 
posure 49.4 per cent in weight. As 
there are about fifteen thousand tons 
of the plants produced annually in 
America, the settlement of this ques- 
tion is ot material interest to owners 
of distilleries and growers ; saving the 
former greatly in manufacturing and 
the latter in transportation. 

The average yield of essential oil 
varies greatly, according to the quality 
of the plants, depending mostly on the 
fact whether they are fine and well 
covered with leaves and blossoms (in 
which the essential oil is entirely con- 
tained). The difference in quality of 
plants is so great that, while from two 
thousand pounds of well-leaved plants 
I have distilled eighteen pounds of es- 
sential oil, but one and one-half 
pounds have been obtained in some in- 
stances from a like quantity of coarse 
plants devoid of leaves. The average 
yield, however, >b about one-third of 
one per cent from green plants. 

There are now in America about one 
hundred and seventy -five small distil- 
leries, whore the natural oil is distilled. 
The average annual production in 
America for the last ten years has Iwen 
about one hundred thousand pounds of 
oil. The average yield per acre of the 
crops of the first and second year is 
about eleven pounds ; this would show 
an annual area under cultivation of 
about nine thousand acres. 

As to the nature of the essential oil : 
regarding this there are many tests 
which are so generally known as not to 
require notice at this time. Some of 
them may, however, be briefly stated. 
Oil of peppermint, when freshly dis- 
tilled, or when two or three years of 
age,« if kept in well filled vessels, 
should dissolve readily in alcohol in all 
proportions, making a clear solution 
without need of filtration. When a 
few drops of the oil are placed upon 
white paper and held over a lamp or 
gaB jet, it should volatilize quickly 
and perfectly without undergoing 
change or leaving any residue. When 
three drops of peppermint are placed 
upon four grains 01 resublimed iodine 
(or such quantity as will thoroughly 
saturate, hut not drown the iodine) 
there should be but a slight reaction, 
and what little vapor is produced 
Bhould be almost invisible, becom- 
ing entirely so after having arisen 
about twelve inches above the mixture, 
the color of the vapor assuming a blu- 
ish cast. The color of the mixture in 
this test should be carefully noticed, 
which, in the case of pure peppermint, 
is of a brown, or brownish-black color, 
the iodine dissolving slowly and im- 
perfectly. If oil of turpentine, erige- 
ron, fire-weed, rag-weed, or other ter- 
ebinthinato oils are present, there will 
be quite a violent reaction (according 
to the quantity of the adulterant), with 
the evolution of considerable heat, and 
a red or reddish-yellow vapor will be 
produced, of a rank odor, partaking 
considerably of the nature of the adul- 
terant, and the mixtnre will change to 
a bright violet. If the color of the 
mixture is most carefully noted, a 
very slight quantity of such adulter- 
ants canbe detected. When to twenty- 
five drops of alcohol one drop of nitric 
acid Bp. gr. 1.8 is added, and then one 
drop of pure oil of peppermint, there 
will be produced, within about a half 
hour, a blue or_ bluish-green color, 
which will remain permanent for a 
long time. Oil of pennyroyal and 
Mentha arvensis produce no colora 
tion. A much morn intense coloration 
will be produced when one drop of ni- 
tric acia, of the strength as stated, is 
mixed with fifty or sixty drops of the 
essential oil, without alcohol. Some 
specimens of oil of peppermint im- 
ported from Germany and England 
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showed by this test a mixture with Men- 
tha arvensis. To moke this test valu- 
able, however, to chemists and phar- 
macists, they should first operate upon 
samples of known purity and notice 
the depth of coloration required. 

Another test for the detection of 
pennyroyal, which also indicates Men- 
tha arvensis when in sufficient quan- 
tity, is the following : Take one drachm 
each chloral hydrate and pure sul- 
phuric acid, adding twelve drops of 
alcohol. When this solution is mixed 
with a like quantity of pure oil of 
peppermint, a dork cherry color is 
quickly produced And maintained for 
a long lime. Pennyroyal (or oil of 
peppermint heavily adulterated with 
this oil) gives no such color, being 
more of a yellowish cast, and changing 
to an olive green. With Mentha ar- 
vensis a yellowish-brown color is pro- 
duced which is maintained for ten or 
twelve hours, and thirty-six hours 
later has a slight tendency to assume a 
cherry color or one intermediate 
between the cherry and the brown. 
It was noticed that, when the true oil 
of peppermint was mixed in equal pro- 
portions with that of the Mentha arven- 
sis. a deficiency in the intensity of the 
cherry color was plainly observable. 
Whether the significance which I 
have discovered in these tests, show- 
ing similar reactions in pennyroyal 
and Mentha arvensis, has a bearing on 
the chemical relationship of the oils of 
these plants which are related botani- 
cal]}*, is a question of interest. 

I will now refer to the two physical 
tests, those of specific gravity and 
boiling point, in which the results of 
my experience vary greatly from the 
tests published in official and stand- 
ard works. 

The difficulty which scientific men 
seem to have experienced in establish 
ing accurate tests for the purity of es- 
sential oils has been, that they could 
not conveniently obtain the plants 
from which they themselves could dis- 
til the specimens used in their in- 
vestigations: and while undoubtedly 
every possible precaution was taken, 
the result shows that they have in 
many instances operated upon impure 
samples ; and although pure specimens 
undoubtedly were in some instances 
received, yet they had. in many cases, 
no positive knowledge per te. which 
were pure and which were impure, 
henoe too great a range of differences 
has been allowed in physical charac- 
teristics and chemical reactions. In 
correspondence with some well-known 
chemists, they give it as their opinion 
that a wide range of specific gravity, 
etc., might result from variations in 
soil and climate. On account of this 
we took greater pains to verify our 
determinations by testing samples 
grown under much varying conditions 
of soil and climnte. both in Kurope and 
America. Forty-three samples were 
examined, including oils produced in 
St. Joseph, Wayne, • Ionia, Hillside, 
and Kalkaska Counties. Michigan, 
Wayne County. New York, and vicin- 
ity (all of which were produced from 
American roots long acclimated), also 
one specimen grown in America from 
roots imported from England, and one 
specimen grown and distilled in Eng- 
land. The sp. ex- has been variously 
stated in the dispensatories and other 
Htandard works at from 0.840 to 0.950 
at 60' F. But there were none of the 
samples which were pure which had a 
sp. gr. below 0.910 at 60 F., except the 
two last mentioned, grown from Eng- 
lish roots : the one grown in America be- 
ing 0.9085, the one distilled in England 
being 0. 9088. Nor were any specimens 
of pure oil found having* the sp. gr. 
above 0.917 which were in a perfectly 
soluble condition. One sample dis- 
tilled by myself in 1875, ana conse- 
quently eleven years old, had. on 
account of its age, a sp. gr. of 0.924; 
one sample from New York 0.933, and 
from the same district 0.940 for 



another. However, those three sam- 
ples were found to be readily boIuMh. 
the latter sample, when submitted to 
rectification, being found to contain 
nine per cent of insoluble resin. Of 
five samples imported from Europe, 
but one was found pure; two from 
Germany were found to contain de- 
mentbohzed Mentha arvensis ; one 
from Loudon, which bore a fraudulent 
and forged label (as Michigan Oil of 
Peppermint, manufactured at Evart, 
Michigan County, U. S.),» had the ep. 
gr. 0.899. This oii, when submitted to 
Fractional distillation, was found to 
contain fifty per cent oil turpentine and 
no Michigan peppermint whatever. 
The sample imported from London as 
German oil of peppermint consisted 
chiefly of pennyroyal and Mentha ar- 
vensis. Allowing a slightly wider 
range of difference than was really in- 
tended, it is evident that whetherfrotn 
English or American plants, pure oil 
of peppermint is never below 0.908 sp. 
gr., nor, when fresh and soluble, above 
0.917 sp. gr., so that the difference 
formerly allowable, thot is, from 0.840 
to 0.950, is reduced to one-tenth. 

As to the boiliug point ; this is 
stated in the Dispensatories at 365" F., 
and 374 F. By placing the oil of pep- 
permint in a distilling flask, the body 
of which was immersed in a mprcury 
bath, and attached to the condenser, 
the following times and temperatures 
were noticed, the distilling being di- 
vided into eight fractions. Applying 
the heat slowly, the tdightent poMible 
ebullition was noticed at 363' T., but 
so slight as to be almost imperceptible. 
Ten minutes later the temperature had 
risen to 401.5 F., at which timebutttco 
drachma of fluid were collected, one 
half of which was found tot* xrater. It 
will hence he observed that the true 
boiling point of the oil could hardly be 
placed below 40T F. Ten minutes later 
the temperature had risen to 406.9' F., 
with distillation progressing at the rate 
of but six drops per minute, and it was 
found, upon reducing the temperature 
to 406*. that the speed of distillation 
was reduced to one drop in forty-two 
seconds ; so that the first fraction could 
not bo recovered easily, except at a tem- 
perature higher than thiB. Counting 
from the time when the oil commenced 
to drop into the receiver, the distilla- 
tion of the first fraction of one ounce 
occupied fifty minutes, being conclud- 
ed at a temperature of 412.8' F. It 
would seem, t hen, that the true boiling 
point should not be placed below 
4(XT F. 

I would here call the attention of the 
Association to the need of a more defi- 
nite and complete method for record- 
ing experiments in fractional distilla- 
tion, in which not only the form of 
apparatus and method: of applying 
the heat should be noticed, ana 
the temperatures of each fraction, 
but also the speed at which it 
is effected in its various stages. 
This matter would form a very inter- 
esting matter for discussion. I will 
now call attention to one phenomenal 
characteristic observed in fractional 
distillation, and which I briefly allud- 
ed to one year ago, that is, the changes 
of direction from the ascending to the 
descending scale in the specific gravity 
of the different fractions. It had 
formerly been supposed that the spe- 
cific gravities increased constantly af- 
ter the first until the last fraction was 
obtained. The law discovered is that 
when the distillate is divided into a 
number of fractions, the specific grav- 
ity continued to rise only until about 
half the oil is recovered, they then 
strangely commence to descend until 
until 80£ or 90t is obtained, and the 
point is reached of the specific gravity 
about as low as that of the third frac- 
tion. The direction now again chaup* 
to an ascending scale, increasing with 
great rapidity. To illustrate this, I 

• See tfafe Journal. September. W 161. 
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will give you the specific gravities ob- 
tained in the distillat ion ot three hun- 
dred pounds oil of peppermint by 
the diffusion of steam. 1 lie times find 
temperature* and other conditions will 
be referred to in some future paper. 

The specific gravities were as fol- 
lows: 



Number o( 
► ruction. 


Specific 
Gravity 


Number ot 
►taction. 


Specific 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-fourth convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation took place at Providence, It. I., 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of September, 
under the presidence of Mr. J. Koberta 
In his opening ad (Irene, the President, 
referring to resolutions recently adopt- 
ed by the Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Association, relative to the increasing 
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There now remains in the still one 
full fraction of twenty pounds not 
yet recovered ; subdividing this frac- 
tion, the following specific gravities nre 
found : The first five pounds is 0.925; 
the next two pounds 0.955, and the dis- 
tillation being continued as far as 
possible, the last portion obtained is 
four ounces sp. gr. 0.970. There now 
remain in the still twelve pounds 
fourteen ounces of resin, which if 
mixed with seven pounds four ounces 
last obtained, would raise the sp. gr. 
of the last full fraction to about 0.960. 

In calling the attention of Prof. 
Fliickiger, of Strassburg, to the sub- 
ject, he attributes it to the splitting up 
of the component parts. This, how- 
ever, seems hardly possible when the 
aroma and chemical reactions of the 
f ructions are investigated. 

There are other teste and character- 
istics of interest which I would gladly 
notice if time permitted, but which 
will better form the subject of a future 
article. 



Iodoform Poisoning. — Dr. E. O. 
Cutler, of Boston, after a very com- 
plete paper on the subject of iodoform 
g, in the BoMon Medical and 
! Journal, advises: 
Fresh wounds or unhealthy or 
tuberculous surfaces are the only ones 
fitted for the application of iodoform. 

(2) Only a thin layer or small 
amount of iodoform is to be applied. 

(3) When granulations appear 
healthy, iodoform should be omitted 
and some other 
stance substituted. 

(4) At the first symptoms of poison- 
ing, or coincidently with the origi- 
nal use of it. compounds of the alka- 
lies and vegetable acids are to be given 
by the mouth at frequent intervals, as 
acetate of potash. If severe symp- 

h superv ene, transfusion with com- 
i salt solution is to be resorted to. 
and the wound is to be washed free 
from iodoform with pure water and 
an alkaline carbonate solution, and 
afterward powdered magnesia is to be 
dusted on. 

The Preparations of Ergot have 
been the subject of experiments by 
Robert, of Dorpat, and lie makes the 
following deductions: Ergotinic. Acid 
possesses no oxytocic properties. Er- 
gotine, in the crystalline form, has no 
action whatever on the uterus. Cor- 
nutin has a direct action on the uterus, 
causing contractions that are the 
more violent the further advanced 
the subject is in pregnancy. Sphace- 
linic acid exerts a peculiar effect on 
tbe uterus, not provoking rhythmical 
contractions, but a tetanus-like action. 
Since ergot that has been kept more 
than a year is absolutely inert, and 
yet the physician has no means of tell- 
ing an old specimen from a fresh one, 
except by the effects, ergot should be 
abandoned entirely and cornutin sub- 
stituted for it, for the latter really 
contains the active principle of Secale 
comuium, and does not lose its power 
after being kept for several years.— 
N. Y. Med. Jour, after Clrlb. f. Gynak. 



The resolution is a step in the right di- 
rection, but possibly does not go far 
enough. It is by the aid and countenance 
of physicians that this evil can be con- 
trolled and lessened. Physicians, if prop- 
erly approached, will ever be found readv 
to aid and foster with their liest efforts nil 
measures in the interest of pharmacy that 
will inure to public pood. If the intent of 
this resolution, amplified and indorsed by 
this Association, and possibly supplement- 
ed by the conjoint action of the various 
State Pharmaceutical Associations invoked 
by the direct appeal of this Association, 
were put into proper shape and brought to 
the attention of physicians by direct com- 
munications officially with the many medi- 
cal association* throughout our land, I 
believe it would go fnr to correct the evil. 
The resolution should recognize the fact 
that the many preparations now in popu- 
lar use that maybe grouped under the 
head of so-called "elegant pharmacy" 
have become such fixtures in our business 
that it will not do to ignore them, and em- 
brace in its request that physicians confine 
their prescriptions to official remedies, and 
such non-secret, non-proprietary' remedies 
as may be indorsed by, and the formula 
for which is published from time to time 
under the sanctum of this Association. 

The address made reference also, to 
modifications in the constitution and 
by-laws; the establishment of a re- 
serve fund, and tothc qualifications for 
membership. The following resolu- 
tion, referred by tbe Council to the 
Association for action, was prcsenled 
with the President's indorsement: 

"That a committee be annually appoint- 
ed, to be known as the Comniiitt-e on 
Materia Medica or Pharmacognosy, to 
consist of five mcmlters, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate and report annually 
on the origin, source, and value of new 
remedies, such as are brought to the notice 
of the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions, the committee to represent the 
different sections of the country." 

Finally, the President ref erred to 
tbe rapid multiplication of colleges of 
pharmacy, and said : 

" That colleges of pharmacy may be mul- 
tiplied without detriment to the status of 
pharmacy is a truism that none will deny, 
provided, however, that they maintain that 
nigh and ascending -cale of qualifications 
of the students of pharmacy that all well- 
wishers of true pharmaceutical progress 
have for many years past demanded should, 
as a rule, be observed in their education. 
For, surely, as the opportunities for acquir- 
ing knowledge afforded the student ot 
pharmacy are multiplied, so should a de- 
mand for greater proficiency be exacted 
from them. It is from a fear that a rapid 
increase of colleges of pharmacy may be- 
get a spirit of commercial rivalry in coin- 
petition for students that might lower the 
standard of excellence demanded of them. 
In my opinion it will be wise for all well- 
wishers of our profession to hesitate; to be 
well assured that there be an actual 
need of a new college of pharmacy in the 
locality in which it is pro|XMed to < 
lish it before lending their aid and < 
• to the project." 



REPORTS OF COMMITTERS. 

The Special Committee on a Nation- 
al Formulary presented an elaborate 
report containing the following propo- 
sitions: 

1. 8cope of the National Formulary. — 
The National Formulary, to be published 
under authority of the American Pharma- 

the 



formulas of 

either been formerly officinal in the U. 
S. Ph.. and have been discarded, though 
still in demand: or such as have never 
been officinal, but deserve recognition, be- 
cause more or less generally in uae. 
Among the latter may be any preparations 
contained in forcijrn pharmacopoeias, if 
there i« known to be a sufficient demand 
for them in any section of this country. It 
shall alxo contain the preparations belong- 
ing to so-called "elegant pharmacy." but 
it shall not be encumbered with purely 
technical, trivial, or fancy preparations. 

8. Svstem of Weights and Measures.— 
Tbe National Formulary shall direct the 
quantities of the ingredients of such liquid 
preparation* as are prescribed or adminis- 
tered by measure, in apothecaries' weight 
and United Slates measure. The same 
may be done in all other cases, but the 
system of " parts by weight " may be used 
where it appears to be more natural and 
convenient. 

3. General Duties and Functions of the 
Committee. — A. The committee to which 
is assigned the duty of preparing or revis- 
ing the National "Formulary shall take 
charge of all the documents regarding the 
matter which may be presented to the As- 
sociation. And all associations or individ- 
uals are requested to forward their contri- 
butions, as early as possible, to the 
committee. The committee is often com- 
pelled to decide between the merits of 
rival preparations, and heretofore it has 
been able to do this only by making the 
preparations itself. This method, however, 
has been found not to be sufficiently free 
from the risk of a failure to appreciate the 
particular meritorious feature that may 
be claimed for the preparations in question. 
It is deemed absolutely necessary that, in 
all doubtful cases, the proposer of a for- 
mula should furnish a sample of tbe pre- 
paration as made by himself. The Asso- 
ciation therefore requests that when the 
committee call upon any individual, or 
upon any other formula committee for 
samples of any proposed preparations 
which it may need for reference and com- 
parison, these samples be promptly fur- 
nished. And the committee shall not be 
held responsible for modifying or ignoring 
formulas of preparations, samples of 
which have not been furnished when so 
requested, 

B. The committee having perfected the 
compilation of the National Formulary., 
or any subsequent committee having ac- 
complished its revision — in case the Asso- 
ciation shall approve the work — shall su- 
pervise and have sole charge of the 
printing of the text of the formulary. 
It is only when seeing the final text before 
them, with opportunity to refer at any 
time to formulas already passed upon and 
printed, that a harmonious text can be ob- 
tained. Each member of the committee 
should receive a proof, the corrections 
should be compiled by the chairman, and 
all matters thst may he under dispute de- 
cided by a vote without delay. Hence, 
though a new committee may be appoint- 
ed at any meeting of tbe Association, the 
previous committee shall not be consider- 
ed discharged — if tbe whole text of the for- 
mulary is involved — until it has seen ita 
ow n work through the press. And the 
printing of tbe work shall be taken in hand 
immediately after the annual meeting. Ar- 
rangements for the printing shall be made 
bv the Publication Committee of the Coun- 
cil. Nothing contained herein, however, 
is intended to prevent any new committee 
from organizing and beginning work im- 
mediately after its appointment. 

4. Publication of the National Formu- 
lary.— Tbe National formulary, after be- 
ing finally compiled and adopted, shall be 
printed in the Proceedings, and also in 
pamphlet form, in which latter shape it 
shall be kept for sale. (How frequently 
the Formulary, as a whole, is to be revis- 
ed, and whether any needed additions may 
for several years temporarily lie deposited 
in the Proceedings, or otherwise, may be 
better determined some time after the 
Formulary has been in use.) 

5. Publication of the Preliminary 
Draft of of a National Formulary 
herewith Submitted. — The Draft of a 
National Formulary offered by your 
committee shall be printed imme- 
diately after the present annual meeting, 
under arrangements to be made by the 
publication committee of the Council, and 
the printing shall be supervised by the 

In printing this Draft, econ- 
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omv of space is recommended to be studied, 
ami formula? which are already easily ac- 
cessible in separate pamphlets tnav be 
only quoted by title (references being 
given), except when remarks are to be ap- 
pended. This Draft of a National Formu- 



lary shall be printed to the number of 250 
copies beyond those required for the pro- 
ceedings, the separate copies being placed 
at the disposal of the committee for distri- 
bution to outside committees and to indi- 
viduals. 

These propositions were adopted by 
the Association, together with the rec- 
ommendation by the committee: 

That another year be devoted to further 
critical examination of the formulas pre- 
sented, as well as of thos«contained inany 
other collections or drafts which have not 
yet been considered for want of time, or 
which may be presented by other bodies 
hereafter, and tbat the same plan which 
has been followed during the preceding 
year should also be followed in the future, 
namely, that the committee having the 
matter in charge should lie so chosen that 
its members are within easy reach of each 
other, so as to be able to* bold frequent 
meetings. A committee scattered all over 
the United States may, perhaps, l>e |*>r- 
fectly successful in revising sucb a wi.rk 
as the Pharmacopeia — the draft of which 
is already in existence for the use of the 
revisers, who mav distribute the work of 
revision among themselves. It is dif- 
ferent, however, with a Formulary of Un- 
official Preparations, which has to be, as 
it were, built up from the foundations 
with material brought together from all 
parts of the compass. There should be 
numerous helpers and agents in every 
State, but the working members of the 
committee should be within each other's 
reach, and able to hold frequent meetings. 

The following resolution was subse- 
quently adopted: 

Tbat in addition to the five 
New York ami Brooklyn 
there shall be appointed one person from 
each State Pharmaceutical Association, all 
of whom shall constitute the Committee on 
National Formulary, and that five members 
thereof shall be a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

The Committee on Membership re- 
ported that the number of members as 
jier last report was 1,324; since added 
35; total 1.359; loss by resignation, 
dropped, and death, 65; membership 
in gooi standing 1,294; honorary 
membership 26. 

The Treasurer's Report showed bal- 
ance on hand as per List report, #4,- 
217.79; receipts, $5,402.64; total. |9,- 
682.43; expended, I5.1S4.34; balance 
to new account, 14,601.09; investments, 
13,765.94. The treasurer tendered his 



Committee on Legislation re- 
1 concerning the proposition to 
the publication of formulas of 
proprietary remedies, and recommend- 
ed that information relative to the 
subject bo printed and distributed 
among the legislative bodies of the 
various States. Resolutions to strike 
out the preamble and resolutions, nnd 
to lay the report on the table were de- 
feated], and the report was ultimately 
accepted and adopted. 

The Committee on the Drug Market 
stated, among other matters referred 
to. that 

"There had been an increased demand 
during the year for an article tliat is doing 
incalculable injury to the fair fame of the 
profession of pharmacy." This refers to 
what the enterprising bottlers are pleased 
to call malt whiskey. The report states: 
' It is a matter of the profoundest regret 
and a cause of humiliation that this argu- 
ment has been greatly weakened by the 
fact that certain concerns engaged in 
wholesale liquor business conceived the 
idea that a favorable opportunity offered 
to increase sales of what may or may not 
be articles of merit by forcing them 
through the respectable channels offered 
by the drug trade. Physicians' certificates, 
by the column, indorse it whether true or 
false, and the movement has swept through 
the country. Many conscientious drug- 
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gists for a long time absolutely refused to 
yield to this demand, until driven to it by 
physicians prescribing the article. It 
would be well for this respectable body to 
take special cognizance of this latest out- 
rage upon tho dignity of the profession 
and devise by the next annual meeting 
some means to conquor or at least render 
harmless this medicinal (?) enemy. Wo 
have watched this tide, swelled by print- 
er's ink, sweeping the country ami threat- 
ening to engulf the fame of the profession, 
and asked what outrage may we look for 
next ? Tho question is, must it go on, or 
will you dump this class of merchandise 
into the grog shops, where it belongs?'" 

The Committtee on the President'* 
Address submitted, among others, the 
following resolutions: 

Jteso/tv.*. That this Association solicit 
the aid and cooperation of the American 
Medical Association in promoting the pre- 
scribing by physicians of official medicines 
only, or of such preparations as have pub- 
lished formulas in preference to others, 
and that the several State Pharmaceutical 
Associations make similar requests of 
their respecti ve State Medical Associations. 

Kesolveti, That a committee of five be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to in- 
quire if there be a better plan for the 
management of this Association than the 
existing one, said committee to be ap- 
I Kiin ted by the chair, and to represent the 
various sections of the country. 

Resolved, That the committee on publi- 
cation are hereby instructed to have the 
annual proceedings published and ready 
for distribution on or before January the 
first. And they are also instructed to 
omit from said publication any papers that 
may not be in their possession in proper 
time for the execution of this resolution. 

Resolveii. That the multiplication of col- 
leges of pharmacv should be discouraged 
except where tho need of them is un- 
doubted. 

Tlie committee also recommend the 
abolition of the initiation fee. 

The Committee appointed to memor- 
ialize Congress to appropriate money 
to introduce the cultivation of foreign 
medicinal plants report that they have 
decided, after consultation with the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, that 
such action will be unnecessary. That 
official expressed himself willing and 
anxious to undertake the task, and 
desired a list to be furnished him of 
seeds and plants most desirable to be 
used. It was voted that a committee 
be appointed to prepare a list of such, 
to be given to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

The Committee on Nomination* re- 
ported the following list of officers and 
committees for the ensuing year: 

President.— Charles A. Tufts, Dover, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidents. — Henrv J. Mennin- 
ger, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; M."\V. Alexan- 
der, St. Louis, Mo. ; N. A. Ktihn, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Ttoasvrer.—S. A. D. Sheppnrd. Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Secretary.- Johu M. Maisch, Phila- 
delphia. 

Reporter in Prof/rrss of Pharmacy. 
— C Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky 

Committee on Legislation. — T. L. A. 
G reeve,* Cincinnati : John M. Mnisch, 
Philadelphia ; Edward Bocking, 
Wheeling, W. Vn. 

Members of Council.— George W. 
Kennedy, Pottsville. Pa. ; A. H. Hol- 
lister, Madi.wn. Wis.; William II. 
Rogers. Middletown, N. Y. ; J. C. Can- 
didus. Mobile, Ala. 

Committee on Drup Market. — George 
J. Seaburv. New \ork: Mahlon M. 
Kline, Philadelphia; E Waldo Cutler, 
Boston: Daniel Myers, Cleveland; C. 
T. G. Meyer, St. Louis. 

Committee on Papersand Queries. — 
Virgil Contents, Springfield, Ohio; 
Wm. W. Bartlett, Boston; E. Painter. 
California. 

Committee on Prize Essays. — C. Lew- 
is Diehl, Louisville ; Emil Scheffer, 
Louisville: Rosa Upson, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 
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The report was adopted. Mr. Seabury 
declining to serve, and Alfred H. Ma- 
son was subsequently appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on the Drug 
Market. 



Postponing the rei>ort of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization until 1887. 

Reducing the initiation fee from $5 
to *2. 

Adopting Cincinnati as the place for 
the next meeting, on the first Monday 
of September, 1887. 

Thanking the Rhode Island Pharma- 
ceutical Association for its efforts in 
behalf of a successful meeting. 

Expressing sympathy for the phar- 
macists in Charleston, S. C, who have 
suffered from the recent earthquake. 

Expressing the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation to the Governor of Rhode 
Island and the Mayor and citizens of 
Providence for the cordiality of the 
reception given to the Association, 
and to the newsjwpers for their reports 
of the meeting. 

Referring to the Publication Com- 
mittee the propriety of printing, in 
advance of the meeting, all |Htpurs 
presented. 

Reducing the salary of the Treasurer 
from *750 to *600. 

Telegraphing the thanks of the A. 
P. A. to the San Francisco pharma- 
cists for their invitation of the Asso- 
ciation to meet in that city in 1887. 

To receive the delegation from the 
National Wholesale Druggists' Associ- 
ation. 

Admitting to the privileges of the 
met ting Mr. Alfred H. Mason, of Liver- 
pool. England, Colonial Secretary of 
the British Pharmaceutical Congress, 
together with the druggists andphy- 
i of Providence. 



ON SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER 

TOPICS.. 

" Pharmacy of Hydro-NaphthoL" 
by Thomas D. Mr-EnEND2; "Butter 
and Its Substitutes." by E. Schkfkek . 
" Some Notes Concerning the Carbolic 
Acid Mode in America," by E. M. 
Hatton; " What is the best Paste for 
Pasting Labels, and how can Paste be 
best Prepared?" by Leo Eliel; 
" What should lie the Relation be- 
tween the Wholesale Druggists, Manu- 
facturing Chemists, nnd Pharmacists 
as to the maintenance of proper 
standards of purity, quality, and 
strength of medicinal substances ? " 
by J. M. Good: " Does Cannabis In - 
dica Contain Nicotine ?" by Georok 
W. Kennedy; "Is it not Feasible to 
Prepare Concentrated Liquid Prepa- 
rations from many drugs which need 
only be diluted with the appropriate 
menstruum to bring them to the offi- 
cinal strength, without having them 
differ in any important point from 
the weaker preparations directed by 
United States Pharmacopoeia ? " by J. 

What 



• Mr. Oreeve having declined, Mr. Ch. W. Day 
wm mb^qiwoUjr elected . 



L. Lembkrokr, Lebanon, Pa. 
is the Quality of the Belladonna 
Leaves of Commerce?" S. D. Lyons ; 
M What is the Quality of the Balsam of 
Twlii of Commerce ? P. W. Bedford; 
" Dioscorea Bulbifera," J. U. and J. G. 
Lloyd ; " Evaporation of Percolates," 
J. U. Lloyd ; " Guarana— Methods for 
its Assav and the Assay of its Fluid 
Extract," H. W. Snow, Detroit; "An 
Analysis of the Underground Portion 
of Phlox Carolina." 1 H. Trimble, Phila- 
delphia: "Ginger in Soluble Essence." 
Luther F. Stevens ; 1 1 Abstracts " (con- 
tinued), Viroil Coblentz, Chicago; 
"Glycerin and its Uses," George C. 
Close; "Notes on some of the Qui- 
nias," H. F. Cumminos; "On the Best 
Methods of Determining Melting 
Points," Henry C. C. Maisch. Phila- 
delphia: "On the Oil of Pepper- 
mint," A. M. Todd; "Decease of the 
West Virginia Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation," Edmpnd Bockino; "A8tudy 
of Peptonization and Pepsin," Dr. 
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RG.Eccles; "NitrousEther.' 
Pa 



Fred. W. Fink. New York ; Henry 

A. Sasterbrook, Fillburg, Mass. ; Au- 
gust Gresham, Newark. N. J.; Al- 
bert S. Dolloff, Lake Village. N. H. ; 
Gus Dresser. Putnam, Conn. ; C. J. 
McCarthy, Shenandoah, Pa. ; Arthur 

B. Houson, Cbillicothe, 0. ; D. F. 
Downing, Newport, R. I. ; C. T. Fen- 
nell, Cincinnati, (). ; ( lnrk Z. Otis, 
Bingharaton, N. Y. ; C. V. Stryker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Benj. F. Onaden- 
bush. New York City ; A. Thurston, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.*: W. E. Warer, 
Keyport, N. J. ; J. Leroy Leyberg, 
Detroit, Mich.; Willis 0. Gregory, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; Ed. D. Wright, New 
Bedford. D. Frank Hayes, New York ; 
Henry Schmidt, Joseph Miller, Plain- 
field. N. J.; Fred. B. Kilmer. New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Amos H. Coffee, 
Carthage, Mo.; Goodwin R. Wiley, of 

N. R. D. A. 

The National Retail Druggists* As- 
sociation assembled at Providence, 
R. L, on the 6th of September, and 
dissolved tho organization. On the 
following day, the Association was re- 
organized on a new basis, providing 
for a membership consisting of dele- 
gates from State pharmaceutical as- 
sociations with more than twenty-five 
members, in the proportion of one 
delegate for every hundred members 
or traction of that number. From 
States where no State organization ex- 
ists, delegates may be sent, upon the 
same basis, by local organizations. 

The finances of the old organization 
consisted of |132 of cash on hand, 
with an indebtedness of #300 for sala- 
ries in 1884. The officers to whom 
salaries were due having waived their 
claims, the balance on hand was di- 
rected to bo given to the former Trea- 
surer. 

The following officers were elected : 
President. — A. Hollister, of Wiscon- 



Vice-Premdent*. M. W. Alexander, 
of Missouri; P. C. Candidus, of Ala 



Secretary. — U E. Nicot, of New 
York. 

Treasurer.— F. H. Musi, of Virginia. 

Committee for Conference irtth the 
American Pharmaceutical Atuocia 
Hon. — E. A. Sayre, L. E. Nicot, Rosa 
Ujwon, A. H. HollisUr, nnd T. R. 
Baker. 

ilurecut i ve Com mittee. — H. Cumming, 
of Massachusetts ; T. J. Macmalian, of 
New York ; R. Vandervoort, of New 
Jersey, and H. I. Leith, of Rhode 



Committee on the Exhibition — 
Messrs. Van Sant, Macmahan, and 
Kuhn. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted 
to the exhibitors and to the Local 
Committee, and particularly to Mr. 
H. I. Leith, the Local Secretary. 

The next meeting will be held at the 



_ by Poruianganate of Po- 

.— Dr. W. D. Bidwell. of Lea- 
venworth, Kan., sends to the Bonton 
Medical and Surgical Journal an ac- 
count of bis experience in the use of 
the permanganate of potassium in 
amenorrhoja. In several cases in 
which the medicine was given in two- 
:r.un capsules thrice daily, it caused 
urning pain in the stomach, and gen- 
erally symptoms of shock or collapse, 
which sometimes persisted two or 
three days. In some of the cases, it 
also produced nausea and vomiting. 



Olive Oil is adulterated in France 
to such an extent with cotton-seed oil 
that it has seriously affected the pro 
duction of the former. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



(Queries for irhich anmrern are dexired, 
munt lie received by the r -th of the 
month, and mimt in every cane tie 
accamjxtn ied tnj the name and addrrxn 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1.773-Prescription Difficulty : 
Morphine and Compound Tincture 
of Lavender (W. F. B.>. 

We have answered this query in our 
last number (September, page 179, 
yucry 1,768). 

No. 1,774.— TinU for Face Pow- 
ders (F. P. Y.). 

A fine flesh color is imparted to face 
powden by intimately mixing with 
them the proper quantity of carmine 
or of Conine. The former is best trit- 
urated with talc, in tho proportion of 
1 part of carmine to :i of talc, and a 
sufficient quantity of the mixture in- 
corporated with the face powder to 
produce the requisite tint. It depends 
upon the nature of the constituents, 
how much of the mixture would be 
required. This is. however, so easy to 
ascertain by a simple trial, in each 
case, that you will have no difficulty 
in fixing the proportion. 

If cosine is used, it should lie dis- 
solved in water, say, 1 part in SfO, and 
a sufficient quantity of this added to 
powdered talc to impart to tho latter 
a deep tint. This tinted talc can then 
be used for mixing with the face pow- 
der. Or, the proper amount of cosine 
solution, more or less diluted, may Ik; 
added to the face powder direct. 

The flesh tint of both the carmine 
and eosine may bo rendered more 
natural by combining it with a certain 
proportion of aniline orange. What 
the proportion should be depends on 
the quality of the colors and the indi- 
vidual judgment. 

By projwrtionately increasing the 
orange, a brunette color may be pro- 
duced, which, when properly diluted 
(with a white powder, such as talc), 
has a creamy tint. 

The previous communication you re- 
fer to did not reach us. 

No. 1.775.— Bleaching Wax (W. K., 
Pnrras. Mexico). 

The best method rtf bleaching bees- 
wax is that by exposure to moisture 
and the rays of the sun. To expedite 
the process, it is necessary tliat the 
wax be in very thin slices, which is 
accomplished in vnrious ways. One 
of these is as follows: Beeswax is 
melted in a Mutable kettle. Along- 
side of this is a box made of tinned 
iron, which has a number of narrow 
slits in iUi bottom. Immediately be- 
low is a wooden cylinder on an axle 
resting in bearings, half of the cylin- 
der l>eiug immersed in cold water. 
One of the workmen pours the melted 
wax, by means of a ladle, into the box, 
whence it issues in a thin stream 
through the slits, and flows upon the 
wooden cylinder which is turned by 
another workman. It thus winds it- 
self upon the cylinder in very thin 
sheets, which fall into the water in 
more or less large pieces. Ormelted wax 
is projected from a revolving kettle, 
provided with one or more faucets, 
in a fine stream or almost spray, which 
is caught by very cold water. The di- 
vision of the wax by this method is so 
great that the bleaching process takes 
o.dy about one-third the time of that 
riNiuirod for bund wax. 

The prepared wax. whether in sheets, 
bands, or grains, is transferred to 
muslin stretched upon wooden frames, 
an 1 then exposed to the sun. It is 
moistened at least once daUy with 
water, and must be repeatedly turned 
over so as to expose a new surface to 
the sun. It depends upon the amount 
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of sunlight, temperature, and care be- 
stowed upon it, how long a period 
is required for the bleaching. When 
it has become perfectly white, the 
wax is melted in hot water, strained, 
and then poured into forms. 

Band-wax is liable to 1*» bleached 
only to a certain depth, while the in- 
terior remains yellow. It muBt, there- 
fore, usually beremoltcd, again formed 
into bands, and again bleached until 
it is perfectly white, which some- 
times requires as much as five weeks, 
and involves a loss of from 3 to 10 per 
cent of the wax. 

Grain wax is much more easy to 
bleach. It is, however, necessary to 
make experiments on a small scale, 
whether any given kind of wax is 
callable of being bleached at all, which 
is not always the case. 

Tho bleaching process is, of course, 
accomplished by the agency of ozone, 
which is present when moisture nnd 
sunlight act upon the wax. The 
knowledge of this fact has suggested 
the employment of certain substances 
which are themselves strong ozone 
generators, and the time required for 
bleaching hits, indeed, been diminished 
thereby to a period of only six to eight 
days, while formerly from three to 
five weeks were necessary. The im- 
proved process consists in melting to- 
gether, at n gentle heat, eight parts of 
yellow beeswax and one to one and 
one-half parts of rectified oil of turpen- 
tine, free from resin, and treating this 
mixture in the same mnnner as has 
been described above. The bleaching 
will be accomplished in six to eight 
days, and the wax will have lost all 
trace of the odor of turpentine. 

Ribbon or grain wax may also be 
bleached very quickly and effectively 
by means of peroxide of hydrogen, 
which does not affect its chemical con- 
stitution. But chlorine gas, chloride 
of lime, permanganate of potassium 
and other powerful chemicals cannot 
be used for this purpose, as they alter 
the constitution of the wax. 

No. 1,776. -Morphine Habit (J. A. 

H.). 

This correspondent asks: "What 
remedy or what drug is usually used 
to break off the habit f " 

To this query we can give no direct 
answer, as there is no remedy or drug 
which, by itself, can accomplish the 
cessation of the morbid craving for the 
baneful narcotic. The only effective 
cure — and it is often merely temporary 
— isa restoration of the will-power and 
self-control, to lie brought about by a 
careful and judicious treatment, and a 
restraint from habits of dissipation or 
idleness. 

The so-called "Antidotes for Mor 
plane," or "Remedies for the Opium 
or Morphine Habit," are merely traps 
for catching the money of the unfortu- 
nate victims, and, if any should suc- 
ceed in allaying the craving for opium 
or morphine, they have become so 
necessary as substitutes that the cure 
is often worse than the disease. 

No. 1,777.— Formularies (M. L. P.). 

This correspondent wants to know 
what are the best formularies " for the 
guidance of pharmacists in making 
the various preparations f " 

As our correspondent isa physician, 
we presume we need not tell him that 
the pharmacopoeia is the legitimate 
guide for all preparations contained 
therein. As to unofficinal prepara- 
rations, there is a prospect that n Na- 
tional Formulary of Unofficinal Prepa- 
rations will lie completed during next 
year, on or before nltotit September, 
1887, which will be published by the 
American Phann. Association. For the 
present, there area number of formu- 
laries in use, pome of them embracing 
rather the so-called " elegant prepara- 
rntions." while others are of more gen- 
eral character. The New York and 
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Brooklyn Formulary has undoubtedly 
had the largest circulat ion of any local 
work. Other local formularies, which 
have been prepared for similar pur- 
poses are those published by the Ken- 
tucky and the Pennsylvania Pharm. 
Associations. Another was published 
by a joint cominitteeof physicians and 
pharmacists in Washington, and Btill 
otherB elsewhere. There is not one 
which does not contain preparations 
omitted in one or more ot the others. 
Besides, there are the formularies pub- 
lished by individual authors, a list of 
which you may obtain from some 
book dealers, for instance, J. H. Vail 
& Co., 21 Astor Place, New York. 
These works contain many prepara- 
tions of similar or identical titles, 
which differ greatly in their composi- 
tion, and one aud the Siime preparation 
is often directed to be made in a differ- 
ent manner, or of a different strength, 
or from different ingredients by the 
various authors. As long as there is 
no national standard, it would be im- 
possible for us to say which authority 
you Bhould follow. 
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Syrupua Ferri Phosjmatis. 
Iron Wire, bright 860 grains. 



No. 1,778. -Easton's Syrup (C. E 

A formula for Easton's Syrup (Ml 
Eaton's, as Beveral authors have ft) 
was introduced into the last U. 8. 
Pharmacopoeia, under the title Syrupus 
Ferri, Quinina: et Strychnin* Fhos- 
phatum. When prepared by the offi- 
cinal process, the By run keeps better 
than when made after the old method, 
by dissolving the bluish phosphate of 
iron in phosphoric acid. Neverthe- 
less, a slight precipitate will generally 
form after some time, and we have not 
seen any Easton's Syrup which would 
not deposit some little sediment after 
having been made. When the deposi- 
tion has been completed and the clear 
syrup is removed, no further change 
occurs, if it is kept well The depos 
fted matter is mainly a basic phos- 
phate of iron. 

The original formula for Easton's 
Syrup was published (according to Mr. 
Martindale) in Aitken's " Practice of 
Medicine," vol. II.. p. 62, 5th ed. From 
the fact that Aitken published it, it 
has also received the name: Aitken's 
Syrup. According to Mr. Martindale, 
it may be more conveniently prepared, 
and keeps better, if made as follows, 
(British weights and measures): 

Strychnine 8 grains. 

Phosphoric Acid, syrupy, sp. 

gr. 1.500 2 drachms. 

Quinine, pure anhydrous l»i guuus. 

Sugar 5oz. 

Distilled Water, enough to 

6 fl. os. 



Phosphoric Acid, syrupy, 
spec. gr. 1.500 ... 7 fl. oz. 

Syrup (cold) .. W 

Distilled Water, enough 
to make H " 

Place the iron wire, phosphoric acid, 
and 8 fl. oz. of the water into a glass 
flask, taking care that the iron wire 
is completely covered by the liquid, 
plug the neck with cotton wool, and 
set it aside for 2 or 3 days to dissolve. 
Then filter, add the syrup, and lastly, 
enough water to make 96 fl. oz. 

When Easton's (or Aitken's) Syrup 
is called for, prepare it by mixing 

Concentrated Solution for making 

Easton's Syrup jft »* 

8yrup of Phosphate of Iron 61 

Each fluidrachm of this contains 1 
grain of phosphate of iron, about 1 
grain of phosphate of quinine, and A 
grain of strychnine. 

No. 1,779.— Deodorising Gelatin (M. 
J. E., California). . 

We do not think it practicable to 
deprive commercial gelatin of any 
disagreeable odor which it may pos- 
sess, on a small scale. This ought to 
be done in the course of manufacture. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining gela- 
tin free from odor, if you will purchase 
the qualities used for culinary pur- 



were to be established for use in this 
country, to alter the strength so that 
each fluidrachm shall contain t grain 
of codeine. In this case, it would re- 
quire 16 grains of the alkaloid, instead 
of 18 grains, for each pint. 

Formulae aakod for. 

1. Butt's Imperial Ointment. 

2. B. S. Collins' Antidote for Mor- 
phine. Our correspondent wants to 
know what it is composed of. " The 
maker charges from 17.50 to *20 per 
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American Druggist. 

Gentlemen:- In the June number 
Queries and Answers, No. 1,715, "Re- 
moving the Marks of Tattooing with 
India Ink (J. W. E.)," I showed an old 
man, whose arm was tattooed in sev- 
eral places, the question. This old 
man says: Take the milk from a 
woman's breast and use it the same 
as the India Ink is used in making the 
mark of tattoo. Use the same kind of 
needle used in tattooing, putting on 
and wiping off, and, by persevering;, 
it wUl all be taken out. 

You can send this to J. W. E., and, 
if he so desires, he can give it a trial. 
1 think I would have to be in earnest 
before I would try his or what he has 
tried. Respectfully, 

N. G. DtTXLAF. 



ITEMS. 

Pelletiorine has been found by Dr. 
GalezowBki. of Paris, to be a remedy 
for paralysis of branches of the third 
and sixth cranial nerves ; improvement 
or cure having followed, in several in- 
stances, after three to six doses. 

U re than has been used by Dr. Abbot, 
of Boston, as a hypnotic in chorea 
with the i 



Populin— derived from the bark of 
the white Poplar— is said to relieve 
painful urination in doses of 2 to 4 
grains. 

Bismuth Bubnftrate, made into paste 
with water and applied to a swelled 
Wed. and Surg. Re}>.) 



testicle, is said < M 
to remove pain at 
ing presently- 



Dissolve the strychnine in 3 fl. oz. of 
water, previously mixed with the 
phosphoric acid ; then add the quinine, 
heat until it is dissolved, filter while 
hot, and add the sugar. Dissolve with 
the aid of heat, strain, and make up 
with water to 6 fl. oz. 

Instead of the quinine, 224 grams of 
phosphate of quinine may be used in 
which case only 1 fl. drachm of phos- 
phoric acid is requisite. 

This is a concentrated preparation 
and must be carefully labelled and 
kept, to prevent mistakes. Lal>el it: 
C'oncenfraied Solution for making 
Easton's Syrup. 

Mr. Martindale found that if the 
solution of the alkaloids is kept apart 
from the phosphate of iron, there is 
much less tendency to precipitate. 
The darkening of the syrup is also pre- 
vented, which Mr. Martindale ascribes 
to some reaction betweeu the solution 
of phosphate of iron and the phosphate 
of quinine, independently ol the pres- 
ence of sugar. 

The other portion of the syrup is 
prepared in the following manner, ac- 
cording to Mr. Martindalc's improye- 
\ upon the formula in the British 



Ilk* before he reformed ! 



poses. If a coarser kind of gelatin is 
to be used, we think it more conveni- 
ent to cover any fetid odor it may pos- 
sess by the cautious addition of some 
pleasant volatile oil, or other aromatic 
substance, added in just sufficient 
quantity to disguise the objectionable 
smell. 

No. 1,780.— Syrupus Codeines (M. 

J. E., California). 

Syrup of Codeine is officinal in the 
French Pharmacopoeia. The mode of 
preparation is as follows : 

C..deiue in powder 0.20 gr. 8 

Alcohol of 60S 5 00 "190 

Syrup M OO fl. 5 2i 

Using the officinal alcohol of the 
U. S. Ph., and calculating the amounts 
necessary for 1 pint, the following 
would be the formula: 

Codeine, in powder. gr. 1* 

Alcohol, U. S 6 A. drachms 

Water 3 fl. drachm. 

Syrup, enough to make 16 II. oz. 

Dissolve the codeine in the alcohol 
and water previously mixed. Then 
add enough syrup to make I pint. 
Each fluidrachm contains about t 
grain of codeine. It might be ad- 
visable, if a formula for thiB syrup 



Tobacco moistened with the juice of 
the water-cress, is said to prevent nico- 
tine poisoning [?] without destroying 
the flavor of 1"- 



Sulphocyanide of 8odium has, 

according to Paschkis {Schmidts 
Jahrb.), an action somewhat similar 
to, 



Tincturo of Opium of the British 
Pharmacopoeia contains about 0.75* of 
morphine as compared with the same 
preparation after the U. S. P., which 
1 1.4£ 



Amyl Nitrite is recommended as 
the proper antidote for cocaine. 

Linseed Oil as a Remedy for Itch- 
ing.— A correspondent of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal recom- 
mends the inunction of linseed oil as 
tho best of all remedies for arresting 
the distressing itching of the anus 
with which bo many persons are af- 



Subnitrate of Bismuth (according 
to The Lancet) has recently been 
given, with good effect, to cholera | 
tients by a Spanish physician, in J " 
of 150 grains every half -hour. 
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[OaiouuL ComroxtctTiox.) 

MICROSCOPIC VIEWS OP SOME 
COD-LIVEft OIL EMULSIONS.* 

^ince the publication of tho New 
O York and Brooklyn Formulary, 
in which a concentrated or stock- 
emulsion was proposed from which 
plain or compound emulsions may be 
made by proper dilution, more than 
usual attention has been given to tho 
study of this kind of preparations, and 
various modifi- 
cations have 
been devised or 
recalled to mem- 
ory which are 
supposed to yield 
particularly good 
results. Mr. 
Ilenry Schmid, 
a member of the 
committee, while 
experimenting 
with some of 
these formula?, 
was fortunate 
enough in obtain- 
ing the aid of one 

of his medical No. 1.— fucruic 
friends, Dr. (Proprietary). 



preiwred after the following for- 
mula: 

Cod-Liver Oil 8fl. oz. 

Extract of Mall 6 " 

Pkncrcatin 256 gr. 

Oil of Maultherin St "l 

Oil of Cinnamon 18 "1 

\l ohol 4 fl. dr. 

Syrup Of Hy|Ki|>liosphitea 
<U. S.), enough to 
main 38 fl. ox. 

Beat the Extract of Malt in a mortar 
until it can be drawn into strings, add 



will be seen that it appears more per- 
fect than any. 

No. 8. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Scale ,} ( of an inch. 
This emulsion was prepared after 
the formula given by Mr. Wm. P. De- 
Foreet, of Brooklyn. 

Coil- liver Od 

Acacia, in fine powder. . 
8iiK>ir. in lino powder.. 

Ail 



Oil of liauliliena. 



,.10 0. ox. 
. 8 tr. oz. 
6 tr. ox. 
IK) tn. 





Kmuhuon of Cod-liver Oil 



No. *.— PUln EmuUioo 
DoFonut). 



Water enough to make. .80 fl. oz. 



Place the Aca- 
cia, Sugar, Oil of 
Gaultheria, and 
Cod-Liver O i 1 
into a large mor- 
tar, then add at 
once 8 fl. ox. of 
water. By means 
of a vaginal syr- 
inge m i x the 
whole thorough- 
ly until it is 
completely emul- 
sified. Then add. 
at once, enough 
water to make 30 
fl. oz. 

Considerable 



of Cod-liver Oil (after 






No. S — Kmulalou oi o-u-nver Oil with Hyi»> 
phoaplilU! ut Umo and Soda (Proprietary). 



No. 4.— Plain Emulsion of Cod -liver Oil (Proprle- 
tary.) 



No. 5.— Emuhdon of Codltver Oil with Hypo 
pboephitc of Liuie and Soda (after ItoForwt). 




No. 8.— rtaln Emulaion of Cod-liver Oil (N. Y. £ 
B. Formulary). 

Francis A. Brodsky, who prepared 
microphotographic views of a number 
of them, which are here reproduced. 
It was not intended to make an ex- 
haustive comparison of all the com- 
mercial emulsions of cod-liver oil, or 
even of the products obtained by the 
various published formula). Only 
those were photographed which the 
object of the investigation required to 
be taken in hand. 

No. L Pancreatic Emulsion of Cod- 
Liver Oil. 
Scale of an inch. 
This is a proprietary emulsion, in 
considerable demand, and is said to l>e 




• Chiefly from material* mippllml by Mr. Henry 
Scamid asd Dr. Francis A. Brodtky, of Now York 



No. ".-Plain Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil (Proposed 
Improvement of formula In N. Y. & B Formulary). 

the Pancreatin, and mix thoroughly. 
Then add tho Cod- Liver Oil in small 
quantities at a time and boat until a 
smooth mass results. Add the Alco- 
hol and essential oik and gradually 
incorporate the Syrup by trituration. 

Much difficulty was encountered in 
(retting sharp definitions of the oil 
globules uinier the lens, for photo- 
graphic purposes. This was particu- 
larly difficult in tho present case. The 
minute oil globule* being imbedded in 
a mixture consisting partly of extract 
of malt, prevented a distinct focus or 
the attainment of sharply defined out- 
lines. Osmium vapor hail to be resort- 
ed to, to darken the oil globules. 

On comparing the microscopic view 
of this emulsion with the others, it 




No. a,— Pancreatic KiuuWioo 
(Proprietary). 



of Cod liver Ol 



caro and labor was bestowed upon the 
pro|>er manipulation of this emulsion. 
Nevertheless, as will be noticed from 
tho cut, some large oil globules are 
still visible in the field. 

No. 3. Emulsion of CorULiver Oil toith 
Compound Syrup of Ifi/pophos- 
phite of Lime and Soda. 

Scale ,1, of an inch. 

This emulsion is put on the market 
by a Philadelphia house, but, the 
formula is not known. 

Tho oil is evidently not properly 
sulidividod, there being numerous 
more or less large oil globules scatter- 
ed through the field. 
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No. 4. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 
Scale ili of an inch. 

This is another popular emulsion, 
mado by a Philadelphia house. The 
formula'is unknown. It is claimed to 
contain 50 per cent of cod-liver oil. 

It is evidently a very imperfect 
emulsion, the oil globules being quite 
large and prominent. 

No. 5. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphite of Lime and Soda. 

Scale il« of an inch. 

This is prepared by the same process 
as No. 2, with the addition of two 
drachms, each, of the hypophosphites 
of calcium and sodium to the first por- 
tion. 

In this case the result is about the 
same as in the simple emulsion. 

No. 6. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 
Scale , U of an inch. 

This is prepared after the formula 
published in the New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary. (Compare No. 7.) 

Acacia, in flne powder. . . 2 av. oz. 

Sugar, in fine powder 4 " " 

Cod-liver oil 10 fl. ox. 

Oil of Sassafras 30 "I 

Oil of Wintergreen 30 m 

Waif r enough to make. . .32 11. oz. 

Mix the Acacia and Sugar with the 
Cod-Liver Oil in a dry mortar, and add 
8 fluidounces of Water. Then tritu- 
rate thoroughly and continuously, un- 
til the oil is emulsified, and tinally in- 
corporate enough Water to make the 
product measure two pints. 

The photograph shows that the emul- 
sion, thougn made carefully by this 
process, is apt to be imperfect, the oil 
having a strong tendency to run to- 
gether. 

No. 7. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Scale ,5 8 of an inch. 

This is made after a formula, pro- 
posed by Mr. Theodore Louis, of New 
York, as an improvement on that of 
the New York aud Brooklyn Formu- 
lary. (Compare No. 6.) 

Acacia, in Hne powder. . 3 av. oz. 
Sugar, in tine powder. .. 3 " 

Glycerin 2 fl. oz. 

Cod-Liver Oil 16 " 

Oil or Swssairag 30 

Oil of Wintergreen 30 n 

Water, enough to make. .32 fl. oz. 

Mix the Acacia with lj fl. oz. of 
Water in a capacious dry mortar until 
a smooth paste is formed, and incor- 
porate with this, gradually aud under 
constant trituration, 6 fl. oz. of the 
Cod-Liver Oil, until the latter is per- 
fectly emulsilied. Mix with this the 
2 oz. of Sugar and then add, gradually 
and under constant trituration, alter- 
nate portions of the remaining 10 ft. 
oz. of Cod-Liver Oil, and a mixture of 
the 2 fl. oz. of Glycerin with 3 fl. oz. of 
Water, in quantities of about 2 H. oz. 
or 1 fl. oz. at a time. Lastly, add the 
essentia] oil, and enough* water to 
make 32 fl. oz. 

The photograph shows that even this 
is not a perfect emulsion, though it is an 
improvement on the preceding. Ab 
will be noticed there are largo bulla? 
of oil scattered through the field. 

No. 8. Pancreatic Emulsion of Cod- 
Liver Oil. 

Scale , 1 B of an inch. 

This is likewise a proprietary emul- 
sion. The reputed formula is as fol- 
lows: 

Cod-Liver Oil 80 mini ma. 

Paiicrealin, soluble. .. 0 grains. 

Soda. 4 grain. 

Uoric Acid f " 

Uyocliolic Acid A " 

Distilled Water 33 minim*. 



In this cose, the confluency of the 
oil is also well marked. 

Note of Ed. Am. Drugg.—Hae pre- 
ceding views demonstrate the fact that 
there is still room for considerable im- 
provement in the preparation of emul- 
sions. After all, the old-fashioned 
method, in which the proportions are: 
Oil 4, Gum 2, Water 3, appears to fur- 
nish the most reliable results. But the 
object of most of the proposed modifi- 
cations has been to shorten the time 
and labor requisite for attaining the 
desired eud, particularly when larger 
quantities of emulsion are to be pre- 
pared. It remains to be seen whether 
some of these modified processes will 
not Bucceed better if a more thorough 
mechanical combination can be 
brought about. 

There is, however, something to be 
said in favor of several of the emul- 
sions figured above, though they may 
not show so well under the microscope. 
After all, the best practical test of an 
emulsion is its keeping quality, and its 
readiness to be restored to an appar- 
ently stable condition by shaking. In 
this respect the two formula* proposed 
by Mr. De Forest and Mr. Louis are 
quite satisfactory. 

LOCK COVERED OINTMENT 
BOXES. 

AH English firm have lately intro- 
duced a contrivance for securing 
the tops of pots used for ointments, 




tooth-powders, and Bimilar articles, 
which can be adapted to glass or por- 
celain, and which possesses decided 
advantages. The engraving renders a 
description unnecessary. 



Saccharin. 

Saccharik, the new coal-tar deriva- 
tive which is sweeter than sugar, and 
is yet neither a food nor a poison to 
man, bo that it may be used by diabe- 
tics for sweetening dishes, is. in its 
chemical constitution, an acid; it is 
anhydrous orthosulphuminbeiizoic 
acid. As it has so ponderous a name 
by nature, the discoverer and manu- 
facturers, who by the way are very 
dilatory in putting the new drug on to 
the market, did wisely to give it a 
short and simple trade name. It is 
well, however, to remember that the 
substance has an acid constitution; 
for, as Dr. L. Wolff has pointed out 
in a paper read at the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, it can boused 
to combine with alkaloids; with qui- 
nine, for instanco, it forms a sulph- 
aminbenzoate of quinine, the bitter 
taste of the alkaloid being almost com- 
pletely masked. 

Eoeping Drugs in Drawers. — For 

the preservation of drugs stored in 
drawers, they should bo first inclosed 
in boxes and then placed in a drawer 
provided with a perforated false bot- 
tom, under which quicklime or dried 
oatmeal is spread and occasionally re- 
newed.— Brit, and Col. Druggist. 



|OaiuiNiL Cohmcnicatiox.] 
FLUID EXTRACT OF SQUILL. 

BY J. V. LLOYD. 

THIS is one of the new fluid extracta 
of the Pharmacopoeia of issii, and 
the formula is evidently devised to 
meet the requirements of a trade de- 
maud. That such a preparation is 
necessary from this view alone, 1 think 
all will admit who aim U*supply such 
preparations as are asked for l>y deal- 
ers in drugs, and even physicians pre- 
scribe it. Accepting, therefoic, that 
an endeavor to furnish a formula which 
will render the preparation uniform 
prompted the committee to introduce 
it, and not arguing fur or ugainst the 
judiciousness of their course, 1 will 
consider a few of the jxiints that have 
suggested themselves during an expe- 
rience that has long antedated the 
pharmacopceial process, and that ex- 
tends perhaps even from the lime when 
fluid extract of squill was scarcely 
called for in general commerce. 

The powdering of prime squill is al- 
most an impossibility with pharma- 
cists, and I expect that few persons 
will take issue with this statement. 
Prime squill is tough and moist ; it 
cannot be pulverized. The pharmacist, 
as a rule, has no convenience lor dry- 
ing it, and if he should be so successful 
as to dry it. a hard horny substance 
remains that cannot be powdered by 
ordinary methods. Hence it is that 
the first step in following: the U. S. P. 
process is really out of reach of most 
pharmacists. If we examine the pul- 
verized squill of commerce, we often 
find it to possess an odor reminding us 
of burnt crackers or burnt flour. If 
the powdered squill is nice and white, 
the price is too often so excessive that 
wo can better afford to use the fluid 
extract of squill of the fii m that pow- 
dered it. Admitting that it is reason- 
able in price, excellent in quality, and 
that it has not solidified in the con- 
tainer, we reach the next step in the 
process. 

Squill in Xo. 20 jnmiler is required 
b v the pharmacopoeia : alcohol of spe- 
cific gravity 0.820. This Btrength of 
alcohol was evidently selected to avoid 
the gumming that would follow the 
use of diluted, although it is not de- 
monstrated, 1 think, that strong alco- 
hol will dissolve the active principles 
of squill. In other words, it is a con- 
venient menstruum. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the medicinal principles of 
squill are soluble in alcohol (the bitter 
of squill certainly is), it does not fol- 
low that alcohol* will exhaust these 
substances from squill in No. 20 
powder. It is found that such a 
powder resembles u mass of sand, and 
that the alcohol used in percolation 
passes around the small pieces instead 
of through them. It has no power to 
dissolve the hornlike mucilage that 
makes the mass of squill, but. on the 
contrary, contracts and hardens the 
pieces. Therefore, as it can scarcely 
penetrate the fragments (for No. 20 
powder is scarcely more than broken I, 
it is obvious that a large share of the 
peculiar squill products are still en- 
veloped in their horny bed after the 
process of percolation. It is my opin- 
ion that if strong alcohol is employed 
iu making this fluid extract, the squill 
should be in the form of a very fine 
powder. 

Will strong alcohol exhaust xtiuill I 
—In the year 1875. I percolated fifty 
pounds of flno ground squill in a cyliu- 
drical percolator, passing two hundred 
pints of alcohol through it. The final 
percolate was colorless and tasteless. 
Then the material within the percolat- 
or was removed, moistened with water, 
and, after it had been softened, was 
placed in a still, covered with alcohol, 
and heat applied. The distillate was 
returned to the still as it condensed. 
After one hour, the heat was suspend 
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ed, and when cool enough, the magma 
was removed from the still and 
squeezed. To all sensible tests this 
liquid was as characteristic of squill 
as tho original percolate, after both 
had been brought to the same bulk. 
The man who scooped the warm mag- 
ma from the still suffered from a severe 
irritation of the skin of the exposed 
portion of his arm, that nearly pro- 
duced blisters. That in this instance 
the acrid principles were not extracted 
by percolation with alcohol is evident, 
ahu from the result of other investiga- 
tions I am led to doubt if alcohol is a 
menstruum to be commended. 

Diluted Acetic Acid a« a Menstruum, 
— Comparing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of many formulas and 
propositions as to manipulation and 
product, I am most favorably inclined 
•0 diluted acetic acid and maceration 
as .the best method to exhaust the 
squill. It seems to make little differ- 
ence whether the squill is powdered or 
crudo. The result convinces mo that 
the exhaustion is as perfect with sliced 
squill as with powdered. The sliced 
squill has the advantage of looseness, 
and permits the free circulation of the 
liquid during the act of maceration 
without forming a musty magma, and 
the liquid is finally extracted by 
means of a combination screw and 
knuckle joint. 

In comparing an alcoholic tincture 
or fluid extract of squill with a pre- 
paration made as I suggest, which is 
in rcalitv vinegar of squill, it will be 
observed that in the alcoholic prepa- 
ration the bitter principlo preponde- 
rates, while in the acetic acid process 
the acrid principles seem to be charac- 
teristic. Indeed, vinegar of squill is 
not at all bitter, and this leads me to a 
consideration of the respective claims 
of 

Alcohol and Diluted Acetic Acid as 
solcents for the active principles of 
mjuill. 

Doubtless all that is known of the 
constituents of this familar drug will 
be found recorded in the Dispensatories 
and Phnrniacographia. At least I have 
not been able to refer to any original 
work that has been overlooked by 
their authors. It is shown, and evi- 
dently acknowledged, that but little is 
known of the active principles of 
squill. Although a number of sub- 
stances have been identified or indi- 
cated, nono have been shown to be the 
active body. It seems probable that 
tho principle that Rives to squill its 
diuretic and expectorant properties is 
not the bitter substance to which the 
names »:illitin and skulein have been 
given, and which is very soluble in al- 
cohol, but which is evidently not dis- 
solved by diluted acetic acid. Passing 
to the physiological investigations of 
Moeller and Jarmsted, we find that 
other substances, named scillitoxin 
and scillin, have properties analogous 
to digitalis, but altogether there is but 
little scientific evidence, I think, to 
demonstrate that either chemically 
or physiologically the peculiar proxi- 
mate constituents of squill are actual- 
ly known in separate condition. That 
this is accepted by leading medical 
authorities is shown by Prof. Roberts 
Bartholow"s account of squill in his 
"Materia Medica," and the uses as 
given in the dispensatories. It will be 
found also that, as a rule, the medical 
profession prefers to use vinegar of 
squill or syrup of squill (which is 
made from the vinegari. We have 
hut little, if any, evidence to sup- 
port the clnims of alcohol as nn 
extracting agent. The usual prepa- 
ration of the various pharmacopoeias 
is a vinegar or syrup, and the posi- 
tion which squill occupies in thera- 
peutics has been attained by the use 
of a non-alcoholic menstruum, either 
the vinegar or syrup. Therefore I 
argue that, exclusive of tho objections 
to alcohol from the stand of the 
pharmacist (as previously stated), 



there is little to support it as a men- 
struum to make fluid extract of squill. 
It is evident that, if we consider the 
menstruum that has given the prepa- 
rations of squill a therapeutical stand- 
ing, we should use diluted acetic acid 
in exhausting squill. In doing so, in 
my opinion, we escape another objec- 
tion—the bitterness of the fluid ex- 
tract, as made with alcohol. I there- 
fore believe that not only have we 
made a mistake in our officinal pro- 
cess, from a working standpoint, but 
also from a therapeutical point of 
view ; for it is evident that the fluid 
extract of squill is designed to replace, 
in a concentrated form, the well- 
known vinegar and syrup of squill. 
It is painfully evident also that in 
many cases it is desired (or designed) 
to make vinegar and syrup of squill 
by dilution of the fluid extract. 

Can Diluted Acetic Acid be Useil to 
Make the Fluid Extract 1 In giving 
my views upon this subject, I will 
state that after a large number of ex- 
periments with menstruums of all de- 
scriptions, in large and small amounts, 
I favor the simple maceration of sliced 
squill in dilute acetic acid, extraction 
by pressure, and then evaporation by 
appropriate means to the bulk of Um 
fluidounces for each troy ounce of squill 
used (or 2 C.c. for each gramme). To 
this syrupy liquid one-half its bulk of 
alcohol is added, and, after some days, 
the product is to be filtered. ThiB pro- 
duces a preparation having a syrupy 
consistence, an acid, slightly acrid (not 
bitter) taste, ami a color that ranges 
from light amber to dark brown-red, 
in accordance with certain features of 
the evaporation that I shall consider in 
another paper of more general appli- 
cation. 

Such a fluid extract will practically 
represent one-half of its bulk of squill, 
if tho menstruum is, as I believe, the 
proper one, and if the heat has not 
destroyed the valuable constituents. 
In my opinion, there is little injury by 
the evaporation in such amounts as 
pharmacists are likely to prepare. In 
large quantities, special arrangements 
must oe made for evaporation, in 
which connection I again call attention 
to a paper that bears upon this special 
subject.* 

A STUDY OP THE U. 8. PHARM. 
METHOD OP ASSAYING OPIUM.t 

BY T. J. WRAJIPELMKIEH AND O. MEI- 
NKRT. 

The U. S. Pharmacopoeia gives the 
following process for the assay of 
opium, vis. : 7 Grn. of tho drug are 
triturated with 3 Qra. of freshly 
slaked lime and 70 C.c. of water in a 
mortar. The mixture is then placed 
upon a filter, and 50 C.c. of nitrate 
taken to represent 5 iixa. of opium. 
To the 50 C.c. of filtrate are added 5 
C.c. of alcohol. 25 C.c. of ether, and 3 
Gm. of ammonium chloride, and the 
solution allowed to stand for twelve 
hours. The precipitated morphine is 
then filtered out, using counterpoised 
filter papers, dried at a temperature 
of 55°-60° C. and weighed. By multi- 
plying the weight by 20, the per cent 
is obtained. 

This method of assaying opium was 
first suggested by two French chem- 
ists, Portes and Langlois (1881 : Jour, 
de Pharm. etdeChim., New Rem.. 1882, 
64), These chemists assumed that 53 
C.c. of the filtrate must be taken to 
represent 5 Gm. of opium, whereas the 
U. S. P. process directs that 50 C.c of 
the filtrate be taken as equivalent to 
5 Gm. of opium. Mr. Convoy, in a 
paper read before the Br. PU Ass. 
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(1884: Pharm. Jour. Trans. [3], 15, 473), 
claimed to have found by experiment 
(though ho does not describe his ex- 
periment) that 52 C.c. must be taken 
to represent 5 Gm. of the drug, say- 
ing that these 2 C.c. must be allowed 
for increase of bulk due to tho extrac- 
tive matter dissolved l>y the water, 
and that, by taking 50 C.c. as tho U. 
8. P. directs, a Bcrious mistake was 
made. 

In order to decide this point, name- 
ly, whether 50 C.c. or 52 C.c. of fil- 
trate should be taken, it was neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the total 
liquid, that is the 70 C.c. of water plus 
the extractive matter dissolved there- 
by, was really more than 70 C.c. ; for, 
if 52 C.c. have to be taken to repre- 
sent 5 Gm. of the drug, the total li- 
quid must be 72.8 C.c. 

To this end the following experi- 
ments were made: 7 Gm. of powdered 
opium were taken, dried at 100° C. and 
transferred to a flask. A flask was 
used instead of mortar, in order to 
avoid loss by evaporation. 3 Gm. of 
freshly slaked lime and 70 C.c. of wa- 
ter were added, the whole thoroughly 
mixed and allowed to stand for half 
an hour. The mixture was then placed 
upon a filter and (instead of 50 C.c.) 
the liquid was drained off as much as 
possible by means of an aspirator. 
The filtrate was weighed, and its spec, 
gr. taken. In order to determine now 
much liquid there was left in the 
opium on the filter, the filter was 
weighed with tho funnel, dried at 100° 
C. to constant weight, and again 
weighed. By multiplying tho loss in 
weight by the spec. gr. of the filtrate, 
the weight of the liquid left in tho 
opium was found. In the same man- 
ner, the weight of the liquid left in 
the macerating flask which could not 
be brought upon tho Alter was deter- 
mined. The weight of total liquid was 
then found by adding to tho weight of 
the filtrate tho weight of liquid left in 
the opium on the filter, and that of the 
liquid left in the fiosk, and, from this 
the total volume, i. e., the 70 C.c. plus 
the extractive matter dissolved there- 
by, was calculated by dividing by the 
specific gravity. 

On working two samples of pow- 
dered opium in this way, the volume 
was found to be in the one case 70.83 
C.c, and in the other it was 70.85 
C.c; whereas, according to Convoy, 
the volume should be 72.8 C.c. Since 
the U. S. P. directs to take opium in 
any form, it seemed possible that, if 
lump opium which contains some 
moisture be used, the volume of liquid 
might be increased. A sample of 
lump opium was taken which con- 
tained 11$ of moisture. 7 Gm. were 
weighed off, cut into small pieces and 
transferred to a flask. Then the lime 
and 70 C.c. of water were added, the 
whole thoroughly mixed by means of 
a stirring rou until a uniform a mix- 
ture was obtained. The mixture was 
then allowed to stand for half an hour 
and finally placed upon a filter. The 
filtrate was weighed and its specific 
gravity taken, and the weight of the 
liquids left in the opium on the filter, 
and that of the liquid left in the flask, 
were calculated in the above-described 
manner. Experiments made with two 
samples gave the following results: 
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70.29 C.c 



This gave an average increase of 0.29 
C.c Then a very moist lump opium 
containing 20.7* moisture was used 
and the volume of liquid was found to 
be, in this case, 70.61 C.c. These ex- 
periments, therefore, would seem to 
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prove that the volume of filtrate di- 
rected to be taken by the Pharmaco- 
poeia (50 C.c.) iB more nearly correct 
than that directed by Mr. Convoy 

(52 C.c). 

In the paper of Mr. Convoy, atten- 
tion is colled to the fact that some 
morphine is held in Bolution by the 
mother liquor. Mr. Herbert Lloyd, in 
on article (American Druggist. 14, 
221), also stetes that there is enough 
morphine held in solution to cause an 
error of 1.2?f to 1.8£ He believed 
that the alkaloid is dissolved by the 
excess of ammonia which is set free 
when ammonium chloride is added. 
The reaction may be given by the fol- 
lowing equation : 

Cfe(OHj, -f 2NH.CI = CaCI, + 2NH.+ 
2H.O. 

He also says that mornhino and lime 
are mutual solvents that is, if mor- 
phine is added to lime-water, more 
lime will be taken into solution, and, 
hence, he comes to the conclusion that 
the greater the amount of morphine 
present in (he opium to be assayed the 
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greater will be the amount of lime and 
of ammonia set free, and as a result 
the greater the loss of morphine. Mr. 
Lloyd based this assertion upon the 
results of experiments made with 
weighed quantities of morphine, slak- 
ed lime, and ammonium chloride. He 
found that 50 C.c. of lime-water, in 
the presence of morphine, would dis- 
solve 0.128 Cm. of Ca(OH)i or 0.095 
Gm. of CaO. 

In order to determine the amount of 
limo held in solution in an actual as- 
say, the following experiments were 
made: Themother liquor of the 50 C.c. 
filtrate was acidulated with sulphu- 
ric acid, evaporated to dryness, and 
heated in a platinum dish, and the 
lime estimated as CaSC-4 which was 
calculated to CaO. In order to deter- 
mine the relation between the propor- 
tion of morphine and amount of lime, 
a lump opium containing 7.88£- of 
morphine, and for another experi- 
ment a powdered opium containing 
Hi: of morphine, were used, and the 
following results obtained : 



Lump opium, 
Powdered opium 



Mourn. 
Outaimd. 



0.394 Gm 
0.570 " 



AHOCHT OF 

I. rant 

<0»0). 

0.202 Gm. 
0.231 " 



So we see that the more morphine 
there is present, the greater is the 
amount of lime dissolved, and this ex- 

Esriment would seem to support Mr. 
loyd's statement with reference to 
the mutual solvent power of morphine 
and lime, although the increase in the 
amount of lime dissolved is not in the 
same ratio as the increase in the 
amount of morphine present. The 
amount of lime found to be present in 
the assay liquor, according to our ex- 
peri raenU. is. however, nb _>ut twice as 
large as the amount of lime contained 
in the 50 C.c. solution according to Mr. 
Lloyd, showing that other constituents 
of opium assisted in dissolving the 
lime, and it is not improbable that 
these constituents ore present in 
varying proportions. 

In order to determine now how 
much of the alkaloid is dissolved in 
the mother liquor after crystallizing 
the morphine, n solution was made to 
correspond as nearly as possible to the 



assay liquor, and then a certain 
amount of morphine was used. The 
amount of lime (CaO) found to be 

Iiresent in the mother liquor of the 
ump opium was 0.202 Gin. This 
amount of limo was taken, slnked 
with a little water, transferred to flask 
and 50 C.c. of distilled water were 
added. On adding then 0.500 Gm. of 
pure morphine, it was found that 
some of the lime was left undissolved. 
Therefore, in another trial, a little less 
calcium oxide was used, the 50 C.c. of 
water and 0.500 Gm. of morphine add- 
ed. Then, as in the U. 8. P. process, 
5 C.c. of alcohol and 25 C.c. of ether, 
and 3 Gm. of ammonium chloride 
were added and the mixture allowed 
to stand for 12 hours. The amount of 
morphine obtained was 0.442 Gm., 
showing that of the 0.500 Gm. taken 
0.058 Gm. was retained in solution in 
the mother liquor. 

In order to find out whether the 
morphine is held in solution by the 
excess of ammonia liberated or by the 
excess of ammonium chloride, the fol- 
lowing experiments were made. By 
calculation it was found that, when 
0.202 Gm. of calcium oxide are in so- 
lution, 0.399 Gm. of ammonium chlo- 
ride are decomposed. Subtracting 
this from 3 Gm., we find that in this 
case there is an excessof2.ClGm. of 
ammonium chloride present in the 
assay liquor. This amountof ammo- 
nium chloride was then dissolved in 
50 C. c. of pu re water and 0. 500 gm. of 
morphine added, and thesolution al- 
lowed to stand for 12 hours, after 
which time 0.500 Gm. of morphine 
had lost 0.135 Gm. The amount of 
ammonia which would be set free in 
such assay was also calculated, and a 
solution of 50 C.c. of pure water con- 
taining that amount of ammonia was 
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flask lie used, the 50 C.c. mark will be 
at the widest part and it would be an 
easy matter to make an error of 1 to 
2 C.c. in graduating or in filling to the 
mark, as we found by repeated trials. 
In all of our experiments we used 
a narrow graduated cylinder to mea- 
sure the filtrate. 

Want of time has prevented us 
from continuing our experiments, but 
we offer the following conclusions as 
the result of our experiments. 

1. The increase in volume by solu- 
tion of extractive matter is not suffi- 
cient to warrant us in taking 52 C.c. of 
the filtrate as representing 5 Gm. 
of opium. The volume directed by 
the U. S. P. (50 C.c.) seems to be very 
nearly correct. At least it would re- 
quire a large number of experiments 
to warrant us in changing that. 

2. About 10* of the morphine in 
the opium is retained in the mother 
liquor after crystallizing the morphine 
according to trie U. S. P. 

3. Excess of either ammonium 
chloride or free ammonia increases 
the solubility of morphine in the 
mother liquor, and experiments should 
be made with a view to reducing the 
amounts of ammonium chloride and of 
lime. 

4. Tho mixture of opium, lime, and 
water should not be allowed to stand 
in an open mortar, but might be made 
in a mortar if necessary and trans- 
ferred to a stoppered flask or covered 
vessel of some kind to macerate. 

5. The filtrate should not be mea- 
sured in a bottle or flask, as directed 
by the U. 3. P., but in a narrow 
graduated cylinder. 

An Extraordinary Professorship of 
the Chemistry of Food is to be estab- 
lished in the University of Berlin. 
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found to dissolve after 12 hours' stand- 
ing 0.110 Gm. of morphine. Thus it 
was shown that both ammonium chlo- 
ride and free ammonia in solution ex- 
ert a distinct solvent action upon the 
alkaloid. It is therefore probable that 
by using about 1.000 Gm. of ammoni- 
um chloride instead of 3.000 Gm. as 
suggested by Mr. Convoy, the amount 
of morphine held in solution will be 
greatly reduced. 

There are one or two points in the 
detailed directions of the Pharma- 
copoeia which, it seems to us, are open 
to criticism. The directions are to 
triturate the opium, lime, and water 
together, and leave the mixture in a 
mortar for half an hour. Tho evapo- 
ration of moisture from an open mor- 
tar, especially if the atmosphere 
happens to be" dry, is not inconsider- 
able, and it is quite probable that the 
failure to obtain the desired amount 
of nitrate can be explained, in some 
cases, in thiB wav. 

The U. S. P. directs that the nitrate 
be collected in a wide-mouthed bottle 
or flask (having a capacity of about 
120 C.c. and marked at 50 C.c). If a 
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INEXPENSIVE AIR-PUMP. 

(i borue M. Hopkins describes, in a 
Jt recent number of the Scientific 
American, a simple and efficient form 
of air-pump which can be constructed 
by any one who is at all adept in the 
use of tools, at an expense of a dollar 
and a half for materials. Mr. Hopkins 
especially intended the pump to be 
used for illustrating vacuum and ple- 
num experiments, but it will be appar- 
ent at a glance that it is also equally 
capnble of being used to hasten the 
operations of filtering and distilling on 
a small scale. 

The materials required are as fol- 
lows : A piece of Bo-ealled pure rub- 
ber tubing one and three-fourths 
inches external diameter, one inch 
internal diameter, and nine inches 
long; a piece of pure rubber tubing 
one inch external diameter, five-eighth 
inoh internal diameter, and five inches 
long; a piece of heavy pure rubber 
tubing five-eighth inch external diam- 
eter, and four feet long; two wooden 
valve casings (shown in Fig. 3); a 
strip of the best oiled -silk, three-eighth 
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inch wide and eight or ten inches long ; 
and some stout thread. 

The piece of one- inch rubber tube is 
cut diagonally at an angle of about 
thirty degrees, so as to divide it into 
two similar pieces. The wooden valve 
casing is pierced longitudinally with a 
one-sixteenth inch nole and trans- 
versely with a hole one-half inch 
square, and thoroughly shellacked or 
soaked in melted paraffin to render it 
impervious to air. The longitudinal 
hole is cleared out, and the walls of the 
square transverse hole are smoothed. 
One of the walls of the square bole into 
which the one- sixteenth hole enters 
forms one valve-seat, and the 
other forms the other valro- 
seat. The valves each consist 
of two thicknesses of the 
oiled-silk strip stretched 
loosely over the valve-seat, 
and secured by the thread 
wound arouna the wooden 
valve casing. It will, of 
course, be understood that, 
when the valve casings are 
placed in the one-inch rubber 
tubing, and the one-inch 
tubes are placed in the ends 
of the larger tube, as shown 
in Fig. S, the valves must 
both be capable of opening in 
the same direction, bo that the 
sir may pass through the 
pump as indicated by the 
arrow, entering by one valve 
and escaping by the other. 

The pieces of rubber tube 
inclose the valve casings, so 
that each valve has a little 
air-tight chamber of its own 
to work in. The bevelled ends 
of the rubber-tuba are ar- 
ranged as shown in the en- 
graving, and the inner ends of 
the wooden valve casings are 
bevelled to correspond, so 
that, when the huge rubber 
tuba is placed on the floor 
and pressed by the foot, there 
will be very little air space 
left in the pump. The four- 
foot rubber tube isattacbed to 
one end of the pump for vacuum exper- 
iments, and to the opposite end for 
plenum experiments. To avoid any 
possibility of the sticking of the valves, 
the valve-seats are rubbed over with a 
very soft lead pencil, thus imparting 
to them a slight coating of plumbago, 
to which the oiled-silk will not adhere. 
As an elastic rubber pump-barrel, of 
the kind described, requires consider- 
able pressure of the foot to insure the 
successful operation of the pump, it is 
advisable to construct a treadle like 
that shown in Fig. 7. It consists of 
two short boards hinged together, the 
lower one having a shallow groove for 
the reception of the middle part of the 
pump. The edges of the upper board 
are bevelled at about the same angle as 
the ends of the one and ono-fourth-inch 
rubber tube. Tbe width of tbe hinged 
boards should be somewhat less than 
the length of the chamber in the pump. 
A mark is made on the side of the 
larger tube at one end to indicate the 
top, the proper position for the pump 
being that shown in Fig. 2. 

The pressure of the foot on the side 
of the pump barrel expels the air 
through the discharge valve, and 
when the barrel is released, its own 
elasticity causes it to expand, and, 
while regaining its normal shape, it 
draws the air from any vessel commu- 
nicating with the suction valve. 

A vacuum sufficient for most of the 
ordinary experimental work may be 
produced by means of this pump in 
a short time. A gauge may be impro- 
vised by attaching the suction pipe to 
a piece of barometer tube about thirty 
inches Ions;, and dipping tbe end of the 
tube in mercury, using a yard measure 
as a scale, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
pump wU] be found to compare favor 
ably with piston pumps. 

When it is desired to construct a 
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pump of this kind for compressing air 
or for a low vacuum, the elastic lube 

forming the pump barrel may be 
larger and thinner, and the hole 
through the wooden valve casing may 
be made larger, as shown in Fig. 6, and 
the oiled -silk valve may be replaced 
by a simple rubber flap valve, held in 
place by a single tack. 

A New Solvent of Urinary Calculi. 

At a recent meeting of the French 
Therapeutical Society, a specimen of 

Eichi, or piohe, was shown by M. 
imousin. In its native country 
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(Chili) it was believed to disintegrate 
urinary calculi. 31. Limousin ex- 
pressed the belief that piche acted 
especially on the mucin which held 
together the different elements of cal- 
culi and dissolved it, and lessened 
vesical catarrh, a belief which, in con- 
sequence of the resin it contained, was 
shared and confirmed by H. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz. A fluid extract has been 
prepared, of which four dessertspoon- 
fuls represent 30 Gtn. of the 
plant — the doee generally ad- 
ministered in 24 hours. 

[Pichi is a Chilean name 
applied to tbe bitter, resinous 
leaves of Fabiana imbricata 
R. et P., nat. ord. Solanacees. 
The name appears to have 
some connection with the 
name of a disease of sheep and 
goats, vis.: pizffuin, in which 
it has long been used as a 
remedy.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Fiperonal. — Dr. Ricardo 
Frignani has published in the 
Oiomale delle Scicnze Mediche 
the results, of a number of ex- 
periments which ho has mode 
with piperonal. Hestatesthatit 
possesses both antipyretic and 
antiseptic properties. The antipyretic 
effect is notof themost active or energe- 
tic kind, yet it is sufficient in many 
cases. According to the author, it is best 
given in fifteen-grain dows. repeated 
every two hours, or three or four times 
a day. Tbe most noteworthy disa gree 
ableeffectsare nausea, eructations, and 
dryness of the throat. Its antiseptic 
action appears much more marked, 
and it is believed that, in this respect, 
piperonal deserves a high rank among 
drugs of this class, 

Piperonal is an aldehyde correspond- 
ing to piperonilic acid, and is obtained 
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by the oxidation of pipeline. It forms 
small, white, prismatic scales, pos- 
sessing a strong odor of vanilla [or 
rather, of heliotrope, for which reason 
the substance is sold in the market un- 
der the name heliotropin. — Ed. Am. 
Dr. ] A small quantity placed upon the 
tongue produces a sensation analogous 
to, but more persistent than that caus- 
ed by mint. It melts at 1*5* F., and at 
a higher temperature volatilises com- 
pletely. When ignited, it burns 'with 
a flame and smoke like those of cam- 
phor. It is insoluble in cold water; in 
not water it melts and looks like drops 
of oil. It dissolves readily in alcohol 
and in ether.— Monthly Maga- 
zine. 



Vinegar as an Antiseptic- 
Taking advantage of the known 
utility of vinegar as a prevent- 
er of decay in culinary pro- 
cesses. Dr. Engelman (Cm. f. 
klin. Jfed., 14, 'S*) has made 
a r.umber of experiments with 
vinegar in diphtheria, and 
comes to the conclusion that 
it is a powerful antiseptic of 
almost specific effect in that 
disease. He employed either 
common vinegar or the officinal 
acetum, internally 1:4, as 
gargle 1:3, and undiluted, as 
spray 1 : 2 to 3, if applied with 
a brush, undiluted. An addi- 
tion of 8 : 10 vinegar sufficed 
utterly to prevent the growth 
of micro-organisms. It is a 
special advantage that the 
taste is not disagreeable, and 
that, even when applied un- 
diluted, there is no danger of 
any cauterizing or intoxicating 
effect. 



?\ The Birthplaces of Vege- 
tables.— Tho Popular Scietice 
Newe says that peas are of 
Egyptian origin. Celery ori- 
ginated in Germany. The 
chestnut came from Italy. The 
onion originated in Egypt. The nettle 
comes from Europe. Tobacco it a native 
of America. The citron is a n ative of 
Greece. The pine is a native of Amer- 
ica, Oats originated in North Africa. 
Rye originally came from Siberia. The 
P°PP.v originated in the Bast. The 
mulberry originated in Persia. Pars- 
ley was first known in Sardinia. Spin- 
ach was first cultivated in Arabia. The 
sunflower was brought from Peru. 




Fin. 7. —Treadle tor air- pump. 

The walnut and peach came from 
Persia. The horse chestnut is a na- 
tive of Thibet. Tbe cucumber came 
from the East Indies. The radish 
originated in China and Japan. 



Female Drug Clerks in Holland — 

In Holland ladies are gradually usurp- 
ing the occupations of the pharmaceu- 
tical assistants. Out of a total of 6ft 
candidates, 19 out of 31 female candi- 
dates, and only 8 out of 24 male candi- 
date*, were successful, in tbe recent 
State examination. 
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TO A FEW OF 
QUERIES. 

BY II. T. CUMHIKOS, M.D., PORTLAND, 

■auk.* 

Guery 5. "A preparation of com- 
merce is now sold under the tiame 
of Concentrated Nitrous Ether. Is it 
possible to keep such a substance in 
order to prejtare the spirit extempo- 
raneously t 

We believe that if the eminent firm 
of manufacturing chemists, whose offer 
upon the market of concentrated ni- 
trous ether firet attracted our notice, 
had looked before they leaped, we 
Bhould not have this question offered 
for consideration. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Squibb com- 
municated a paper to the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, in which, al- 
though in so many words not definitely 
expressed, he conveyed a doubt of the 
stability of the spiritus nitri dulcis, 
which would imply a still stronger 
doubt as to that of the concentrated 
nitrouB ether. And this doubt seems 
to bo confirmed by what we find in 
Gmelin's " Handbuch," iv., 763, where 
the decomposition of nitrous ether is 
especially considered. 

This ether becomes acid by long 
standing in bottles filled, stoppered, 
and in those containing air. It is sup- 
posed that the combined nitrouB acid 
becomes free nitric acid. According 
to Monheim, however, the acidification 
depends nearly upon absorbed nitric 
oxide, which has been changed into ni- 
tric acid by attraction of oxygen from 
the air. If. therefore, spiritus nitri 
dulcis la mixture of nitrous ether and 
alcohol) is allowed to remain for a long 
time in contact with the air, or is 
shaken with it until it takes up no more 
oxygen, and is then freed from the 
developed acid by drawing it off over 
magnesia, it will not become acid after- 
wards. According to Stolz, the oftener 
spiritus nitri dulcis, treated after 
Monheim 's way, is exposed to the air 
and neutralized by magnesia, it be- 
comes constantly more feebly acid, 
because in this manner all the ether 
is gradually destroyed. According to 
Flashoff, spiritus nitri dulcis is ren- 
dered stable by several days' contact 
with manganese binoxide, the oxygen 
of which substitutes that of the air, 
and distillation over magnesia. But, 
according to Duftos, this spirit be- 
comes acid unless it is dehydrated by 
distillation over calcium chloride. 
Brame also recommends this dehy- 
dration by calcium chloride; but 
Geiger doubts whether thereby a part 
of nitrous ether is not changed into 
chloric ether, which Schmidt and 
Duftos found to be the case: hence 
Schmidt shakes the spirit with potas- 
sium carbonate in a capacious bottle ; 
then rectifies it over strongly -dried 
white bole, whereby a spirit is obtained 
which is stable when kept in flasks 
completely filled and well stopped ; 
while Duftos first neutralizes this crude 
spirit with pulverulent calcium hy- 
drate, and then dehydrates it by distil- 
lation over lime nitrate, or, better, po- 
tassium carbonate. According to 
Duftos, this spirit keeps for a whole 
year, and does not redden litmus paper 
unless by the addition of water, which 
provokes decomposition. 

Gmelin's summary of this is: "per- 
haps acid is already present, which 
first exerts its reaction uiwn litmus by 
the addition of water. In this case, 
success has nut been attained, and per- 
haps it never can be. to prepare a per- 
fectly stable spiritus nitri dulcis." 

We have never seen but one sample 
of the preparation in question, and 
that purported to be concentrated 
nitrous ether diluted with alcohol in 
the proportion of one in ten, ostensibly 
to protect it from oxidation. This ex- 
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periment did not prove to be a suc- 
cess, for the acid was evident to the 
smell and taste, and strongly and in- 
stantly reddened litmus |>aper. 

Gmelin describes seven different 
processes for preparing nitrous ether, 
each modified by one or more of 
twenty-six chemists, some of them the 
foremost names in Europe in this field. 
A review of some of them may not be 
uninteresting. 

The first (and the second is like unto 
it, with a slight variation in propor- 
tion and manipulation) is described as 
follows: in a stout, well-corked and 
thoroughly-cooled flask fuming nitric 
acid is mixed with alcohol. After 
some days, the liberated gas is allowed 
to issue through a puncture in the 
cork, and the layer or ether which has 
risen to the top is withdrawn by a 
separating funnel. Gmelin observes 
that, on account of the liability to ex- 
plosion, this operation is rather danger- 
ous. We should think so. 

The third consists of distillation of 
a simple mixture of alcohol and nitric 
acid. It appeare to be the most pop- 
ular of the seven, as of the twenty-six 
chemists quoted eleven have tried 
their hands upon it. 

If our memory is not at fault, this 
is the U. S. process of 1870 and is the 
one which we have worked with toler- 
able success. 

The fifth consists in adding to the 
mixture of acid and alcohol some de- 
oxidizing constituent which will re- 
duce the nitric to nitrous acid, without 
involving the expense of a pint of al- 
cohol. In this process, E. Kopp's prac- 
tice is clearly the best. Hi' introduces 
into a distilling apparatus equal 
measures of alcohol and nitric acid, 
together with some copper filings or 
dippings. The reaction, even in large 

Quantities, is never violent, and the 
istillation is completed almost with- 
out the application of extreme heat. 
The vapor is first conducted through a 
flask full of water, then through along 
calcium chloride tube, is condensed in 
a receiver surrounded with a freeziug 
mixture, as | erfectly pure nitrous 
ether, free from aldehyde, and conse- 
quently not turning* brown with 
potash. 

We would answer the sixth query 
by another: Is there a concentrated 
nitrous ether directed in the Pharma- 
copoeia? We can find none except that 
which is to be immediately diluted 
with alcohol to form the spiritus 
etheris nitrosi, and that, of course, 
should be 100 per cent. In the spirit 
the Pharmacopoeia demands 5 percent 
of nitrous ether, but whether the 
apothecary or the patient gets that in 
all cases can only be determined by 
the appropriate tests. 

Query It. " Does the commercial 
comfiound spirit of ether contain the 
ethereal oil as required by the Phar- 
macopoeia ) " We do not know how it 
is now, but while we were in active 
practice in pharmacy, a period of 25 
years, we never baw any compound 
spirit of ether which contained! ethe- 
real oil until we imitated and reported 
Dr. Squibb*s experiments in our own 
imperfect manner, with limited ac- 
commodations and apparatus. The 
commercial article then furnished 
corresponded to Dr. Squibb's descrip- 
tion of it in his article on the subject 
in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, 29 years ago, and we confess 
that to-day we should be shy of any 
package which did not bear the label 
and other genuine marks of coming 
from the laboratory of either Dr. 
Squibb or Professor Diehl. Cupidity 
on the one hand and ignorance on the 
other have combined to destroy faith 
in and the reputation of a remedy 
which formerly commanded the con- 
fidence of the medical profession. It 
would seem, moreover, that whether 
Hoffmann's anodyne contains ethereal 
oil or not is practically of very little 
consequence, since in the days of 
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elixirs, fluid extracts, sugar-coated 
pills, and elegant pharmacv, generally 
old, reputable, and well-established 
remedies are relegated to the lwe't 
seat, or arc driven further even to the 
wall, or else quite out of court. 

Query IS. Cannot a more economical 
process than the official be suggested 
for making ethereal oil t When the 
best results obtained by skilful scien- 
tific and practised operators show that 
it requires from 10 to II pounds of sul- 
phuric acid, and from 4| to 7 pounds 
of alcohol to produce 1 oz. avoir- 
dupois of ethereal oil, this question is 
one which would naturally force itself 
upon the attention of every one at all 
conversant with the matter. This 
enormous waste seems to arise from 
the formation of several compounds, 
the production of which is not sought, 
viz. : sulphuric other, carbonic acid, 
carbonic oxide, olefiant gas, acetic 
acid, acetic ether, thiomelanic acid — 
all at the expense of the alcohol, al- 
though the sulphuric acid has some 
Bhare in the most of them. In Dr. 
Squibb's paper on this subject, print- 
ed in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy in 1857, he remarks: "The 
great disproportion between the ma 
terial and the product under the 
moBt favorable circumstances, made 
it most desirable that some econom- 
ical process should be found for this 

E reparation, and the writer has long 
ecu under the impression that by 
the distillation of anhydrous sulpho- 
vinates better results might be nad. 
The few trials made in this direction 
have, however, thus far given no 
hopes of success as far as practical 
application is concerned." 

The volume and amount of the thio- 
melanic acid would seem adequate to 
account for the major part of this 
waste of alcohol, especially when we 
take into account the preponderance 
of carbon in its composition, none of 
which can be derived from the acid. 
A mean of four analyses gives 66.67 
per cent of carbon on this compound. 
And it seems to ub that when this 
black mass is fully formed, the dis- 
tillation of sulphovinic acid is practi- 
cally terminated, all the alcohol 
having been consumed, and only ter- 
hydrated sulphuric ncid remaining en- 
tangled in the vesicles or interstices. 

But what is Oleum ACthereum ) 
From the variety of nomenclature em- 
ployed, it should seem that chemists 
entertain different views of its consti- 
tution. But one thing is certain, that 
sulphovinic acid is on important con- 
stituent thereof, and it may not be ir- 
relevant to our discussion to consider 
the formation of this compound. Oil 
of vitriol mixes with alcohol with a 
remarkable evolution of heat, increas- 
ing even to ebullition of the uncombin- 
etr alcohol, and is thereby changed, 
provided the mixture is not kept too 
cold, into sulphovinic acid and dilute 
sulphuric acia. 

This formation of sulphovinic acid 
was discovered by Sertiirner. It was 
noticed that the mixture, after dilution 
with water, upon digestion with excess 
of lead oxide or calcium carbonnte, 
yielded a smaller amount of sulphate 
than would have been expected, and 
that the liquid filtered from the sul- 
phate contained an easily -soluble errs 
tallized salt, the sulphovinate. [The 
author now quotes from Gmelin. 
among other passage, the following:] 
As the matter is very instructive, we 
quote further from the section on sul- 
phovinic acid: To i atom (46 or 55 
parts) absolute or H5 per cent alcohol, 
surrounded with a freezing mixture of 
ice and salt, is added 1 atom (49 parts) 
oil of vitriol, slowly and with constant 
stirring, so that no hearing can take 
place; the mixture contains no sulpho- 
vinic acid, not even after several days, 
provided that it is surrounded with 
melting ice. But at W to 15" C. the 
sulphovinic acid gradually makes its 
appearance, so that after three or four 
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days 77 per cent of the sulphuric acid 
in thus converted. Thin la tews place at 
30" to 35' in a few houra, and on im- 
uiorsiug the mixture in boiliug water 
in a few minutes; but strong sunlight 
has no influence upon it. If sufficient 
alcohol in pouml uito oil of vitriol to 
induce strong beating, the complete 
formation of sulphovimc acid fol- 
lows instantly. Thin proportion of 
sulphovinic acid does not increase 
by conttuued immersion and heat- 
ing; of 100 part* of sulphuric acid, 
when equal atoms of alcohol and 
acid arc employed, 77 are converted 
into sulphovinic acid. With two 
atoms absolute or 89 per cent alcohol, 
phenomena are exhibited ; but in this 
case it is much easier to hinder the 
formation of sulphovinic acid by cold, 
and by warming of the mixture 73 or 
74 per cent of the sulphuric acid, at 
the most, are converted into sulpho- 
vinic acid. On the other hand, by the 
employment of 1 atom alcohol and 2 
atoms acid, sulphovinic is formed un- 
der all circumstances, oven under 
severe cold, and then there is always 
5MJ per cent of sulphuric acid changed 
into sulphovinic acid; whether the 
alcohol is found in the acid, or the 
reverse; whether it iB cooled or not 
cooled, whether the mixture is im- 
mersed and heated long in boiling 
water or not, in which it suffers no 
loan of weight*— a proof that the alco- 
hol used for the formation of the 
sulphovinic acid is not in any manner 
combined. 

Of the treatment of the sulphovi- 
natea for obtaining ethereal oil, we 
have the following description : t 
"Crystallized calcium sulphovinate is 
carefully and completely dried in 
xxkuo ; it is then subjected to distilla- 
tion, and the distillate is purified as 
follows: the distillate is shaken with 
ice-cold water, which frees it from 
sulphuric acid, and part of the sul- 
phurous acid, alcohol, and other; it is 
separated from the water and intro- 
duced under the receiver of the air- 
pump, which is slowly and gently 
worked so as to evaporate the ether 
and sulphurous acid without causing 
too violent ebullition." 

From the foregoing observations by 
accomplished European chemists, it 
should appear that nothing is easier 
than to prepare sulphovinic acid in 
quantities to meet any requirements. 
The chief difficulty to be encountered 
seems to bo proper preparation and 
treatment of the sulphovinates before 
distillation and the management of 
the process. We have received the 
impression from the operation of ether- 
eal oil by distillation of the mixture of 
alcohol and acid, that sulphovinic acid 
was very sparingly produced, but 
when we learn that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of any given quantity of sulphu- 
ric acid can be thus easily and rapidly 
converted, it seems to open the road to 
a more economical and productive pro- 
cess for ethereal oil than we had 
thought possible. We know nothing of 
the difficulties to be encountered, or 
the phenomena to be observed in con- 
ducting this operation; but we hope 
that the discouraging tone of Dr. 
Sqtiibh's remark, quoted above, will 
not deter any one possessing the means 
and appliances necessary to travel the 
road above indicated with certainty 
and success. 

Query 57. The green color in oil of 
cajuput is generally due to cop])er, 
sometimes to chlorophyll. Is the con- 
tamination with copper still prevail- 
ing, and, if so, how much copper does 
the oil contain, or how much can it 
take up 1 And in what condition does 
the copper exist in the oil t We quote 
once more from the authority already 
so often appealed to with instruction 
and satisfaction : 

"Commercial cajuput oil contains 
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generally copper dissolved, by which 
its original groen color is increased, 
for it is met with of a greenish color 
without containing cop|K>r. Tho cop- 
per, which arrives in the oil by its 
being dispatched in copper flasks, can 
never be recognized by its deeper blue 
upon being shaken with ammonia, nor 
is it easily thrown down by potassium, 
iron, or xinc ; but it is bettor detected 
by the electric current. If the poles 
of a voltaic battery are immersed in 
cajuput oil mixed with water, the wire 
of the positive pole becomes covered 
with copper oxide by the copper con- 
tained in the oil ; the wire of the nega- 
tive pole liberates hydrogen. Upon 
the addition of aqueous ammonia, gas 
is liberated at both poles ; besides that 
flocculi of copper form at the negative 
pole and the oil becomes yellow. The 
dissolved copper may also be detected 
on shaking the oil with aqueous potas- 
sium cyamdo by the red precipitate of 
copper cyanide. Copper may also be 
separated by distillation, as it passes 
over only in the last portion of the 
distillate. A Paris cajuput oil contain- 
ed, according to Guibourt. 0.022 per 
cent of copper ("Handbuch," vii., 
31S)." 

Query &?. What is the best paste for 
labelling bottles, and how can paste 
best be preserved t 

A formula for flour paste which we 
have used with more satisfaction tlian 
anything else we have ever tried is 
made as follows : 

Put into a skillet or pint tin can8oz. 
water, and 4. oz. alum, set this on your 
oil-stove or other source of heat, and 
let it boil. While waiting for it to 
boil, weigh out 2 oz. good flour and 
put into a mortar, add 4 oz. water, 
gradually stirring it with the pestle 
to a smooth cream free from lumps. 
By this time your alum water perliaps 
is boiling; if so. decant your flour 
mixture in it, and stir till the flour is 
cooked, which you will know by its 
change from a dead white to an opa- 
lescent appearance like starch boiled. 

Remove from the fire and allow it 
to cool. While still a little warm, add 
15 drops of a mixture composed of 
good wood creosote and oil of cloves, 
2 drachms each, which it would be 
well to prepare and keep in a bottle 
for this very purpose. 

Por this quantity of paste, don't use 
more than 4 oz. alum. If you do, you 
will be anathematizing the careless 1 
fellow who dropped your brush on the 
floor and put it back without cleaning 
it. An excess of alum will fill the 
paste with small crystals like grains 
of sand. 

Paste prepared in this way will keep 
an indefinite length of time without 
souring or moulding. It will bear fre- 
luent additions of water as it becomes 
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Kauri Gum as a Modicinal Sub- 
stance. — Many years ago Dr. Ham- 
mond, of Bournemouth, presented me 
with a fine specimen ot kauri gum, 
which one of his sons had brought 
from Auckland, in New Zealand. In 
experimenting with the gum thus sup- 
plied, I have found that it may be 
made to perform many useful services 
in medicine. When the gum is burned 
—and it burns briskly— it gives out a 
very pleasant odor which destroys the 
odor of putrefying organic substan- 
ces most effectively. Dissolved in 
spirit, it makes a fluid which burns in 
the lamp with good effect. Reduced 
to a fine powder and shaken with 
water, it communicates to the water 
new properties, bo that, sprayed in a 
room, it renders tho air ozonic. It 
mixes well with ointments, forms a 
good _ combination with soap, and, 
combined with iodine, is a useful deo- 
dorizer and disinfectant. The gum is 
from a pine, the kauri tree, Dammara 
australis.—The Asclepiad. 



Criticisms of Familiar Prescriptions.' 

I desire to call attention to some in- 
compatible prescriptions that have 
come to my notice during the past few 
months, and suggest methods of modi- 
fying some of them, so as to render 
them compatible without setting aside 
tho therapeutic effect intended. 

Incompatible proscriptions may bo 
divided into three classes— pharma- 
ceutical, chemical, and physiological. 

Pharmaceutical incompatibility 
nearly always depends upon the dis- 
proportion between the alcohol and 
water in the preparations joined in the 
prescription ; in Huch a mixture as 

Tinct. Nucis Vom., 
Kit. Ergots* Fl aafl-H 

Alcohol is in excess; the latter being 
made with dilute alcohol, and contain- 
ing substances not soluble in strong 
alcohol. These arc, therefore, precipi- 
tated when added to tincture of nux 
vomica, which contains t> parte of alco- 
hol to 1 part of water. 

The precipitate clings to the bottle, 
causing considerable loss of the medi- 
cinal constituents of the ergot. After 
several experiments, I found the fol- 
lowing to give a clear mixture : 

Tinct. Nucis Vom., 

Ext. Ergots? Fl aft fl. 3 vij. 

Aqua? fl. J i j. 

Another incompatibility of the same 
order is 

Ext. Ergot se Fl fl. J iiit*. 

Tinct. Forri Chlor fl. Jag. 

The precipitate in this case may be 
avoided by diluting the tincture of 
iron with an equal volume of water. 
Another form is 

Retime Podophvlli g r. I. 

Syr. Rhei Aromat fl. j .ij. 

The resin being insoluble in the syrup, 
no matter how intimately they are 
mixed, it will separate in time, and ad- 
here to the bottle. The addition of a 
small quantity of aromatic spirit of 
ammonia, which mixes very well with 
the syrup, will dissolve the resin and 
avoid the objections. 

It is a common thing to receivo a 
prescription for compound tincture of 
cinchona, combined with aqueous 
fluids; a precipitate being almost in- 
variably the result. Very few tinc- 
tures and fluid extracts bear dilution 
with water. When dilution is neces- 
sary, simple elixir will generally do 
better. 

Chemical incompatibilities are de- 
pendent on the laws of chemisty, 
and the nature of the substances in- 
volved is materially changed. The 
only remedy is to avoid the use of the 
incompatible substances in the same 
mixture. 1 havo frequently received 
this prescription : 

Zinci Suluhatm .gr. xx. 

Pot. Sulphidi nr. xxx. 

Aquaa fl. J iv. 

The' zinc sulphate and potassium sul- 
phide react to form insoluble zinc sul- 
phide and potassium sulphate. 
Also 

Quin. Sulph gr. xxx. 

Ac. Sulph. Oil q. t>. 

Pot. Iudidi J ij. 

Aqua? q. s. fl. J fij. 

Potassium iodide produces precipitates 
with most alkaloids, and in this case 
gives Buch a bulky yellow precipitate 
with the quinine as to render the mix- 
ture unfit for use. 
Another : 

Hydrarg. Bichlor gr. i. 

Sodii Biboratis gr. xx. 

Glycerin! fl. J iv. 

Inf. Picia Liq. ....... ,q. s. fl. § iv. 

By action of the borax an insoluble 
mercury salt iB formed, and as tho 
mixture is intended for a spray, no ef- 
fect can be expected from the mercury. 

• Dr. Juna A. Krxca In The Myelinic. 
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Another, similar to the above, with 
zinc sulphate instead of mercuric chlo- 
ride, to be used also as a spray, is ren- 
dered inactive by the zinc forming an 
insoluble salt with the borax. 
In the following, 

Mngm-i>ii Sulph * m. 

Sodii Phiwpha is 3 as.; 

Sodii Chloridi gr. xx. 

Ferri Sulph gr. x. 

Inf. Quassia? n. \ iv. 

insoluble magnesium phosphate is 
formed, making a very unsightly mix- 
ture. 
Bo also 

Morph. Sulph gr. i. 

Syr. Stilus Co fl. Si. 

Sodii Bicarb J i. 

Aquas A. I lj. 

The alkaline carbonate causes the mor- 
phine to precipitate, and, after standing 
several days, all can be collected on a 
Alter; the "filter giving no reaction for 
morphine. 
Another on the same principle is 

Morph. Sulph gr. vi. 

Sodii BiborstU) . ...Ji». 

Aquae Camphoric fl. J vi. 

Here the borax acts the same as the 
carbonate in the previous case. 

Prescriptions similar to the follow- 
ing are common, owing to the fact 
Unit licorice is an excellent vohicle for 
quinine. 

Quinine Sulph gr. xxx. 

Acid. Sulph. Dil q. s. 

Ext. Glycyrrbz. Fl., 
Syrupi, 

Aquas OA fl. $ i. 

Glycyrrhizin, the sweet principle of 
licorice, is a compound of glycyrrhizic 
acid and ammonium, and in the pres- 
ence of acids is decomposed : glycyr- 
rhizic acid being set free. This is a 
very peculiar insoluble gelatinous sub- 
stance which carries the quinine down 
with it, and forms a semi-solid mass in 
the bottom of the vessel. The ammo- 
nia in the fluid extract aids in the pre- 
cipitation by neutralizing some of the 
acid tvhich holds the quinine in solu- 
tion. 

It is hardly within my province to 
discuss physiological incompatibility, 
but the prescribing of pepsin, com- 
bined with sodium bicarbonate, is so 
frequently done, and is so gross an 
error, that it deserves mention. This 
practice has become so common that 
a certain hospital in this city has the 
following formula in its pharmaco- 

Pulvin Pepaini et Soda, 

Pepeini Sacchar gr. ij. 

Sodii Bicarb gr. i. 

M. ft. cha rt. No. 1. 

An Improvement in Ointment — 
Brooke's Salve Sticks.— Dr. Brooke 
Iiuh brought before the Manchester 
Medical Society a number of ointments 
prepared with a solid base composed 
of cocoa butter, wax, and oil, or lanolin, 
and caBt into the form of sticks, which 
he terms ' ■ sal ve sticks. " He has found 
them particularly useful in making ap- 
plications to the face and hands, since, 
their melting-point being high, they 
do not run at the temperature of the 
body, as do ointiueuts prepared with 
the ordinary bases, and when d luted 
over with powder, the parts are prac- 
tically invisible as shiny places. Cov- 
ered with an adhesive plaster, they 
offer a mode of applying remedies to 
tho skin. With this protective cover- 
ing, they are. we are assured, particu- 
larly applicable to the treatment of 
psoriasis by chrvsarobin. The patient 
may bathe without fear of removing 
the dressing. These salve sticks are 
supplied in small cases like those used 
for cosmetics, so that they can lie 
conveniently carried in the pocket of 
the practitioner or the piticnt. This is 
looked upon as a cleanly and ecouomi- 
odof applying ointments of 
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EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 

RBrkseman describes (in Repert. 
• /. Anal. Chem., 1886, 390) an ex- 
traction apparatus for volatile liquids- 
which consists of two glass tubes. 
Tho inner one is intended for the re- 
ception of the Bubstance to be extract- 
ed, and has a small opening 
near its upper end where the 
volatilized vapors enter. The 
outer tube is . used upon the 
inner near the neck. The 
volatile solvent passes in 
vapor in the direction of the 
arrows, and finally drops 
back upon the substance in 
the inner tube. 



Permanent Ink Pads. 



Vomacka recommends the 
following substitute for the 
usual marking pad and vial 
of ink: 

Thirty to forty parts of con- 
centrated glycerin are satur- 
ated with the desired color 
(blue, red, green, black, etc.) 
which must be an anilino 
color of the darkest corre- 
sponding tint, and soluble in 
water. Ten parts of glue ore 
staked in cold water for twenty-four 
hours, the excess of water then poured 
off. the swelled glue dried rapidly be- 
tween towels, and then melted on a 
water-bath in the above-mentioned 
glycerin, of which a larger or smaller 
quantity is required, according to the 
quality" of tho glue. The excess of 
water is evaporated off, taking care 
not to stir the mass so as to incorpo- 
rate air-bubbles, and the mass is then 
poured into suitable receptacles. 

If, on standing, any air-bubbles show 
themselves, they may be removed with 
a stiff cardboard. 
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pad, and yields up its color evenly and 
slowly. If the mass becomes uneven 
it may be restored by simply molting, 
and if it should become a little hard 
on the surface, it need only be rubbed 
over with a sponge dipped in hot 
water. 

If metallic stamps are to be used 
upon these glue-pads, the smooth sur- 
face of the former should be roughened 
bv fine emery or sand-paper.— Nation- 
al Druggist. 

Detection of free Mineral Acids in 
Vinegar. 

Dr. Fohhimg recommends sulphide of 
zinc for this purpose. This compound 
is not affected by acetic acid, either 
concentrated or dilute. Hence, when 
sulphide of zinc is treated with acetic 
acid or vinegar, nohydrosulphuricacid 
gas is given off. On the other hand, 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, even 
when highly diluted, decompose the 
above-named salt, and liberate hydro- 
sulphuric acid. 

Therefore, if vinegar is heated, with 
a little sulphide of zinc, in a test-tube, 
no odor of hydrosulphuric acid should 
be given off. — Chem.-tech. Central- 



FLLTERING APPARATUS POR 
CANE-JUICE, SYRUPS, ETC. 

WE take from De Jndische Mercuur 
the description and cut of this 
handy and ingenious piece of appara- 
tus, since, with slight modifications, it 
can be readily adapted for a variety of 
purposes in chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing lanoratories. It 
is especially suited for the filtration of 
saccharine and other more or leas 
viscid fluids ; thus it can be employed 
in filtering a large number of vegeta- 
ble juices and extracts, oils, fats, crude 
glycerin, various tar and petroleum 
products, etc. 

The juice or fluid to be filtered is re- 
tained in suitable tanks or other ves- 
sels at an elevation, according to the 
inventor, of from 3.5 to 5 meters above 
the level of the filter-chamber, but it 
is evident that this height may be in- 
creased with advantage when addi- 
tional pressure is necessary or expe- 
dient. It enters the filter-chamber by 
tho tap F, as shown by the arrows. D 
is a well in which any " foots " or sed- 
iment gradually deposits itself, and 
from whence it may be periodically 
removed by opening the cock H. 
Steam is admitted into E, for the pur- 
pose of retaining the apparatus at any 
required temperature. 

The actual filtration takes place by 
ascension through the plate B, which 
is pierced with a number of holes in 
which the filtering cones are tightly 
and accurately fitted, although they 
are removable when necessary, ana 
the clear filtrate passes on through 
the exit-tap G. whenever required, 
for cleansing purposes, steam can be 
admitted by way of C, and not only 
are tho under surfaces of the filtering- 
cones iriltstoppen) cleared by this 
means, but the removal of deposited 
matter, in the well D, is thus greatly 
facilitated. 

The filtrate which is forced through 
the filter-cones is stated to be purer 
and brighter than can be otherwise 
obtained. The thickness of the filter- 
cones as compared with the depth of 
the porous media in the filters of Pur- 
rez and of H61aers, for instance, is 
some 60 times greater, or about 3 cent- 
imeters, instead of half a millimeter 
only, and, in the case of cane-juice, 
analyses can be cited to show more 
distinctly the advantage of this ap- 
paratus. 

For purposes of thorough cleansing, 
other than with the steam current 
previously referred to, the plate B can 
bo readily lifted entire, and replaced 
by another with a fresh set of filter- 
cones. These latter, however, can be 
used for two months or more before 
needing renewal.— Brit, and Col. 
Drug. 

Novel Use of the Sand-Blast. 

The latest application of the sand- 
blast for manufacturing purposes 
is for peeling potatoes, without mate- 
rial loss of the starchy matters, in 
starch factories, distilleries, etc. The 
raw potato is either brought under 
the blast, and turned until the peel is 
removed — an operation which is said 
to be quite rapid — or the blast 
is ejected upwards from a nozzle, 
and potatoes are thrown upon the 
jet. where they are whirled about 
in the same manner as the paradoxical 
ball upon tho jet of water issuing from 
a fountain. 

Naphtha] in as an Anthelmintic. — 
Dr. Coriander, of Samarkand, recom- 
mends naphthalin as a valuable and 

economical remedy, especially in coun- 
try and military practice, for worms, 
both taenia and ascarides. He gives 
children of from one to three years of 
age 2 or 3 grains twice a day. In the 
' adults, hi 



i ulta, he gives from 20 to 80 
grains a day in powder with sugar. 
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A NEW COMMINUTING 
MACHINE. 

riim: apparatus hero described has 
A. teen designed, primarily, for com- 
minuting various kinds of solids used 
in cooking, but it is nlso serviceable 
for certain pharmaceutical operations. 

It consists of an exterior case a with 
a hopper t>, which latter may be length- 
ened by an extra tin hopper b. Both 
the case and the hopper proper are 
enamelled inside. Kach macnine is 
provided with a aeries of cutters or 
cutting discs, which are made of hard- 
ened and nickel-plated sheet steel, and 
are in the form of hollow segments of 
a globe, which are easily inserted 
through the central axle, and fastened 
by a thumb-screw c. The axle itself ia 
turned by the winch d. The whole 
arrangement ia fastened to the edge of 
the table by a clamp. When soft sub- 
stances are to be cut, such as beans, a 
special inset <■ is used. This fits close 
to the disc, and contains two grooves 
for receiving the beans, etc. For 
harder substances, another special in- 
set / is placed into the hopper, which 
latter is thereby closed at an acute 
angle. The object of this is to prevent 
the substance which is to be ground 
from being wedged in, aa the bottom 
part of the hopper be- 
comes narrower towards 
the cutting edge. This 
last-named inset is, how- 
ever, not needed for cut- 
ting soft fruits, or for any 
substance of about the 
consistence of boiled po- 
tatoes. If raw potatoes, 
cacao, almonds, or the 
like are to be commin- 
uted, the inset/ is neces- 
sary. 

Some of the cutters are 
shown in the accompany- 
ing smaller cuts ig, 'it, 
i). Each machine is ac- 
companied by two cutting 
discs having fine holes, 
and one with larger holes ; 
also by two discs for 
making thin or thick 
slices. The discs may be 
changed without difficul- 
ty at any moment. Be- 
fore they are put away, 
they must be thorough- 
ly cleaned, and then rap- 
idly dried by exposure to 
a moderate boat. 

The capability of this 
apparatus is said to be 
quite extraordinary. For instance, 
BO lbs. of blanched and dried almonds 
may be comminuted by means of it 
within 10 minutes, according to the 
report of one of the purchasers. 

The inventor and patentee is Alex- 
ander Obermeyer in Rittershausen 
, (Barmen), Qermany. The apparatus 
ia also patented in this country. _ Its 
price at the depot of the inventor is 30 
marks, or about $7.60. 

Urethan.— According to the Pact 
fic Med. and Surg. Journal, some ure 
than of English manufacture, which 
ia now being sold, has a most offensive 
mousy smell, resembling that of 
acetamide. Dissolved in water a solu- 
tion, nauseous both in taste and smell, 
is produced. When properly made, 
urethane has no unpleasant smell or 
taste. The English urethan seems as 
effective, but until it is more care- 
fully prepared, the more agreeablo 
German drug alone should bo used.— 

Poisoning by Carbon Bisulphide.— 
A French journal Btates that a number 
of persons have recently been poisoned 
in France by eating asparagus grown 
in localities where small amounts of 
sulphide of carbon existed in the soil. 
The symptoms were diarrhoea, with 
cramps. 



Antifobrin. 

The list of antipyretics has again 
been increased by toe accidental dis- 
covery of antifebrile properties in a 
derivative of aniline, viz., phenyl- 
acetamide or acetandide, through 
I>rs. A. Calm and R Hepp. For con- 
venience, the sutetanee has been 
named autifebrin. and it has been re- 
ported to possess antipyretic powers 
lour times as great as those i>f anti- 
pyrin. 

Antifebrin is administered in doses 
of 5 to 30 grains per day; its effects 
are manifested in about one hour, and 
reach its maximum in about four hours. 
It decreases the temperature in febrile 
diseases, but does not affect that of the 
healthy subjeet. 

Antifebrin has also been observed to 
stop the ^excruciating painB accom- 
panying acute rheumatism. 

From the reports so far published, 
the substance appears to be less liable 
to produce disagreeable secondary 
effects than other antipyretics; and 
comparatively large doses may be ad- 
ministered without injury. 

The substance itself nasteen known 
to chemists for a long time, but its 
physiological properties have only re- 
cently teen discovered by accident. 
It is prepared by heating aniline and 
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Obrrmrj i-r'» comminuting machine. 

glacial acetic acid in a flask provided 
with an upright condenser for forty- 
eight hours, and then distilling, when 
the acetanilide is obtained in an im- 

Eure state, and may then be purified 
y crystallisation from benzol or boil- 
ing water. 

When pure, " antifebrin " is a white, 
crystalline powder, without odor, im- 
parting a slight burning sensation to 
the tongue, and melts at 101° C. (ac- 
cording to Gerhardt, at 112" C). It is 
soluble in 169 parts of cold water (at 
6* C. =42.8" V.), more readily soluble 
in ether and in alcohol. From its al- 
coholic solution it is not precipitated 
by water. It is also soluble in benzjn, 
benzol, and essential oils. 

Acetanilide or phenylacetamide has 
the following chemical constitution: 

NH.C.H..C.H.O. 

which may te briefly explained as fol- 
lows: 

Ammonia has the composition NHi 
or NHHII. Each of these three atoms 
of hydrogen may be replaced by some 
other substance of like atomicity, such 
as an alcohol-radical or an acid -radical. 

When only one atom of hydrogen is 
thus replaced — in which case the sub- 
stitute must te a monatomic radical — 
the result is a so-called primaryaniide. 
For instance, acetamide is formed 
thus: 



CH.O.C1 + NH, = NH,.CHiO + 
acetic ammo- acetamiile 
chloride nin 

+ aa 

When ttco atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced, we may distinguish several 
cases: 

L Either the ttto atoms are replaced 
by ttrv monatomic or univalent radi- 
cals. In this case, the name of the 
product is likewise made to end in 
■amide. For instance, di-acet-amidc 
(NH. 2 CtHiOi; or ethyl-acetamide 
(NH.C.H. CH.O), etc.. etc. 

2. Or tint atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by one diatomic radical, in 
which case the name of the product is 
made to end in -imide. For instance : 
NH.O.H.O, 
•uccinimide, 
the radical C\H.O« being bivalent. 

The substance which interests us 
here is phenylacetamide. which evi- 
dently belongs to the first, of these two 
groups, for each of the two hydrogens 
is replaced by a monatomic radical: 
CiH. is phenyl, derived from C.H..OH 
or phenol. And C.H.O is" a monatomic 
radical, derived from C»H.O«, or acetic 
acid. Hence, 
(CiH, 

i. (%HiO = phenvl-acet-amide, or anti- 
( H febrin. 

Antifebrin is a neutral substance, not 
acted upon by sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acids, and 
not affected by alkalies, 
except when they are very 
concentrated. Having 
neither basic nor acid 
properties, there can bo 
no salts of which it may 
form a part, as is the case 
with most of the other 
recent antipyretics. 

The wholesale price of 
the substance is about $4 
perpoimd in Germany. 

The results of the in- 
vestigation of the thera- 
peutic properties of an- 
tifebrine, by Drs. Cahn 
and Hepp, are thus sum- 
marized m the Lancet: 

They gave it in consid- 
erable doses to rabbits 
and dogs, ami, finding it 
entirely free from dele- 
terious effects, they ad- 
ministered it to twenty- 
four patients with fever, 
eigbtbaving typhoid, five 
erysipelas, four phthisis, 
two articular rheuma- 
tism, etc. The doses given 
were from 4 to 15 grains, as 
much as 30 grains being given during 
the day. The dose required varied with 
the case. Generally speaking, it was 
found that it produced about as much 
effect as four times the same quantity 
of antipyrin. So far, the writers have 
never seen any case in which antife- 
brin failed to'lower the temperature. 
The effect began to show itself in about 
an hour, attaining its maximum in 
four hours, and ceasing to produce any 
diminution in from three to ten hours 
more. A dose which was strong 
enough to reduce the temperature to 
normal usually kept it so for from six 
to eight hours. The fall of tempera- 
ture was generally accompanied by a 
redness of the skin and increased 
perspiration. The subsequent rise was 
not accompanied by cold sweata, 
though sometimes the |>atients com- 
plained of feeling cold. The pulse di- 
minished iu frequency parijMusu with 
the fall in temperature. No disturb- 
ance of the digestive organs was ever 
observed. Sometimes, indeed, the ap- 
petite returned whilst the temperature 
was low. Occasionally there was 
thirst and an increased excretion of 
urine. In some cases, too, there was 
a bluenoss of the face and extremities. 
In one case of acute rheumatism the 
pain in the joint*" and the fever disap- 
lieared rapidly after commencing an- 
tifebrin. 
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for tho committee within their respec- 
tive States. 

The plan first adopted and carried 
out by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, of preparing and issuing 
under its own auspices a National 
Formulary of Unofficial Preparations, 
has found so much favor abroad that 
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EDITORIAL. 



As will be seen from the report of 
the late meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, held at 
Providence, September 7th-9th, 1886 
the report and recommendations of 
the Committee on National Formulary 
were accepted and approved, and the 
preliminary draft, which was submit- 
ted, was ordered to bo printed so as to 
be available for criticism and improve- 
ment during the coming year. No one 
is more conscious of its imperfections 
and inconsistencies than the commit- 
tee itself. The writer of this being one 
of the members, considers himself au- 
thorised to make this statement. Yet 
there is ample time, if proper assist- 
ance is rendered, to make it more per- 
fect and complete. It may be assumed 
that more fault will be found with it 
for the omission of a large number of 
preparations, than for the admission 
of those contained in it. There are, 
no doubt, some among the latter 
which, on further examination, will be 
found undeserving of a place in the 
work. The omissions, on tho other 
hand, an be best amended by contri- 
bution of titles and of working formu- 
lte from tho different sections of the 
country. The Committee on the Na- 
tional Formulary has boon recon- 
structed so as to embrace, besides tho 
present five members residing in New 
York and Brooklyn, one representa- 
tive of each Stat© Pharmaceutical As- 
sociations, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident. These members, who might, 
for brevity's sake, be called non-resi- 
dent members, when appointed, will 
be informed of the days and time of 
the meetings of the committee, and, if 
they can attend the sessions in person, 
will be able to cast their vote on any 
proposition. It is hoped that as many 
as can make it convenient will appear 
at the meetings. At all events, it will 
be their fun-.-tion to represent nnd act 



has already imitated the 
decided to elaborate a formulary on a 
similar plan. To British pharmacists 
such an undertaking must appear par- 
ticularly valuable, useful, and also at- 
tractive, as it appears to be the only 
way in which the pharmaceutical tal- 
ent of Oreat Britain — disdainfully 
treated by the Medical Council in the 
revision of the British Pharmacopoeia 
— can prove its competency and right 
to be entrusted with the elaboration of 
practical formula? which will stand 
the test of time and experience. The 
discussion on this subject — a report of 
which has just reached us in our Eng- 
lish exchanges— shows that this move- 
ment has been entered upon with great 
vigor and enthusiasm, and with a full 
recognition of its importance. Tho 
committee which has been appointed 
for the execution of the work consists 
of Messrs. Greenish, Groves, Martin- 
dale, Dr. Symes, Dr. Thresh, H. Mar- 
tin, H. W. Naylor, Maben, Abraham, 
and Beynolds. It appears that the 
committee has not yet arrived at a 
definite and practical decision regard- 
ing the kind of formulas to be emDrac- 
ed in the work. It seems to be 
understood, however, that the com- 
mittee shall include in their formu- 
lary any new drugs and prepara- 
tions which may come into use, with 
definitions or tests of identity and 
purity. For the present, the American 
Committee has not contemplated to 
extend the scope of it* Formulary in 
this direction, though at a subsequent 
period such a step may be considered 
advisable. It is true that it is quite 
desirable to possess a definite standard 
for the identity and purity of unoffi- 
cial crude drugs and chemicals— for 
instance, for resorcin, antipyrin, 
naphthalin, naphthol, sod io-salicy late 
of caffeine, Franciscea uniflora (Mana- 
ca), Piscidia erythrina, etc., etc. — yet 
the preparation of the corresponding 
text to accompany each of these arti- 
cles will require more time than is at 
the disposal of the committee for the 
ensuing year. And as there exists, 
really, a more pressing necessity for 
rendering uniform the heterogene- 
ous and motley host of "elegant" and 
other preparations, of which the phar 
inacist is compelled to keep in stock a 
number of brands to satisfy the popu- 
lar demand — much to his annoyance 
and financial loss— it is preferable to 
devote attention to this portion of the 
work for the present. 

The Preliminary Draft for a Na- 
tional Formularv which has been 
handed in at the Providence meeting, 
is now being printed, and a sufficient 
number of copies will be available for 
distribution to those who intend to co- 
operate in the work. In order to show 
the character of the collection, bo far 
as the Committee have been able to 
perfect it, we publish, elsewhere in 
this number, a selection of formula;, 
preferably of such as present speci- 
mens of various preparations, and are 
perhaps less likely to be remodelled 
than others. 

AFTER reading the propositions sub- 
mitted to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association by its special 
committee on a National Formulary 
and adopted at the meeting in Provi- 
dence, one might very naturally in- 
quire whether there is any real neces- 
sity for such a work independently of 
the Pharmacopoeia. If tho demand 
for such articles as are referred to in 
the detailed report of the committee is 
great to justify national 



i and co-operation, in Order to se- 
cure uniformity of products, it would 
seem that such articles should be in - 
eluded among those for the prepara- 
tion of which the Pharmacopoeia is 
intended. 

Take, for example, the elixirs as an 
illustration. This class of articles em- 
hat it 

pharmacist's stock in trade. Multi- 
tudes of physicians prescribe them, 
and quite as many, we venture to say, 
are sold without aphysician's prescrip- 
tion. A strong effort was made to in- 
clude certain of them in the Pharma- 
copoeia, but was defeated, although 
pharmacists were in the majority on 
the Committee of Revision. Now we 
have the remarkable action on the 
part of the pharmacists, of undertak- 
ing the publication of an authorita- 
tive work, also of national scope, in 
which it is proposed that these very 
articles should receive a large share of 
attention. If elixirs are of sufficient 
importance to warrant consideration 
in one national work, why should they 
not also be recognized in the other f 

We do not wish it to be understood 
that wo are in any degree opposed to 
the work of this special committee. 
On the contrary, we believe that 
there can be but little doubt that the 
labors of the special committee will 
prepare the way for Buch a change in 
the Pharmacopoeia and will, by just 
so much, lessen the lalwrx of the 
of Revision. 



rpnr. Manufacturer's Gazette says: 
X "Long experience has shown 
that it is possible to drink adulterated 
beer and coffee, and to consume sand- 
ed sugar and miscellaneous sausages 
without immediate peril to life. We 
cannot, however, afford to permit our 
drugs to be tampered with. Let us 
insist upon being supplied with pure 
strychnine and arsenic, and with 
medicines that will not disappoint the 
just expectations of undertakers and 
create in their minds a prejudice 
against young physicians just begin- 
ning their career. We need less poi- 
son in our food and more poison in 
our drugs. The druggist must 
fancy that the surreptitious med 

supplied to us by grocers can be i 

an excuse for the adulteration of 
drugs with harmless groceries. Let 
us have everything in its proper place, 
groceries at the grocer's and poison at 
the druggist's. The efforts of drug- 
gists andgrocers, quietly to exchange 
their respective trades without per- 
mitting the public to be made aware 
of the fact, should be resolutely op- 



IN a recent examination, in Iowa, of 
a candidate for license to practise 
medicine, he was asked if he had ever 
attended any case of labor; he replied 
that he never did a day's work. (His 
wife said that he had always been 
lazy, but that, during the summer, he 
had pitched three loads of hay.) He 
was then asked if he had ever had any 
cases of obstetrics in the past 
and replied that he had not. B 
then asked if he knew of any case of 
obstetrics occurring in his neighbor- 
hood during the past fifteen years, and 
he replied, after deep thought, that be 
did not. 



A British practitioner, under the 
title of " F. R. C. S.," sends to the 
Provincial Medical Journal a list of a 
hundred medical books, with which 
he considers a junior practitioner 
would be armed for any emergency, 
and that in the list. " New Rkmediks' 
(the former title of this journal) ap- 
We appreciate the compliment. 
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Crystallized Cocaine. - We have 
been favored with specimens of Cry- 
stallized cocaine nn<l itH hydruchlo- 
rate by Dr. Kemer, the well-known 
quinologist and manager of Ziramer's 
quinine works at Frankfurt on tbo 
Main. These crystals are of a re- 
markable size and beauty, some of 
then) being nearly an iucb long, not 
merely needles, but stout well-foruicd 



College of Pharmacy of the City 
of Now York.— The attendance at this 
College during the present winter ses- 
sion is larger than in any previous 
year. The Junior class of INKS-'SC 
numbered 130. Thisyearit numbers, so 
far, 186. There are 106 atudcuts in the 
Senior clasp, and 8 special students. 
The new pharmaceutical laboratory 
was completed iu time for the course, 
and proves to be an important new 
feriture. It is the iutention of tho 
trustees to provide such other facili- 
ties as will be found necessary or de- 
sirable. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. C. Maxey, 
of Fargo, the Treasurer of the 
Dakota Pharmaceutical Association, 
for tho information that, owing to the 
distances between points in the north- 
ern and southern portions of the terri- 
tory being so great, chapter II., 
art. 2, of the constitution of that or- 
ganisation has been suspended for 
ii' icty days. All proprietors of drug- 
t ures n*vl Herks having three succey- 
siveyear.. experience, will be admit- 
ted to the Association on signing the 
constitution and paying the fees. 

Alviao B. Stevens, Ph.C, has 
been appointed as Lecturer on phar- 
macy at the School of Pharmacy of 
the University of Michigan, following 
the resignation of Assistant Professor 
Wrampelmeier. Mr. Stevens is well 
known as a pharmacist at 33 I,afayette 
avenue, Detroit. He graduated iu 
pharmacy at Ann Arbor in 1875; was 
president of the Detroit Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association for several years after 
its organization; and is an officer in 
the Michigan State Association. 
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Tenth ave., below 200. add 12; above 
SOQ, add 13. 

Eleventh ave., below 600, add 14; 
above 600, add 15. 

If you know the cross street and 
wish to know about what the number 
on an adjoining avenue will bo, deduct 
the number for the avenue, double the 
remainder, and affix 5. 

Correction.— In the paper of Mr. L. 
Elie!, on "Paste for Libels" in our 
lust numb v page 186, the last formu- 
la at the bottom of the third column 
should read : 

Rye Flour 4 oz. 

Puwd. Alum ) OS. 



i on Now York Avenues. 

Here is something from the N. Y. 
Tribune which will enable the corner 
druggist to answer a few, nt least, of 
the numerous conundrums submitted 
to him iu the course of his daily ex- 
perience. 

To find the number of the street near- 
est to any given bouse number on an 
avenue: Cut off the last figure from 
the number of the house, divide the 
remainder by 2, and then, for 

Ave. D, add 3. 

Ave. C, below 200, add 2: ftbOTe 200, 
add 3. 

Ave. B, below 200, add 2; above 200, 
add 3. 

Ave. A, below 250, add 3; above 250. 
add 4. 

First ave., below 200, add 2; between 
200 and COO, add 4; abive 600, add 5. 

Second ave., below 200, add 2; above 
200. add 3. 

Third ave., below 40i>, add 8; be- 
tween 400 and »K>, add i>; above 800, 
add 10. 

Lexington ave., add 22. 

Fourth ave., below 2o(>, add 6: above 
900. add 8. 

Madison ave., add 26. 

Fifth ave., below 2<K>. add 13; above 
200, add 16. 

Sixth ave., below 400, add 4; be- 
tween 400 and 800, add 5; above 800, 
add 6. 

8eventh ave., below 650, add 12; 
above 650, mid 13. 

Eighth ave.. below 601, add 10; 
aliove 600, add 9. 

Ninth ave., below 200, add 12; above 
200, add 13. 



An Informal Mooting of the i 

taries of State Pliarmaeeutieal 
ciations, who were present at tho 
Providence meeting, is likely to result 
in a more permanent organization. 

Chicago Drug Clerks have organ- 
ized a society with Wtn. McDoughl. 
president; E. Neuschafer and C. 
Benkler, vice-presidents; E. C. Scholer, 
secretary ; O. J. Harwig, treasurer. 

The Pharmaceutical department of 
the University of Buffalo, N. Y., 
opened the present session with a class 
of thirty students. 

The Commissioners of Pharmacy 
of Iowa are actively engaged in rid- 
ding the State of persons who Bell 
liquor under the guise of practising 
pharmacy. 

Tho Department of Pharmacy of 

Kansas State University opened with 
a class of thirty students this year. 

Dr. Jirus, of Agram, has been se- 
lected for the Chair of Pharmacology 
in the Bohemian Faculty of Medicine 
in Prague. 

The St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

commenced its twenty-first session on 
the 11th of October, with over 130 
students. The chemical, microscopi- 
cal and pharmaceutical laboratories 
have larger classes than over before ; 
and all indications point towards a 
■ successful college year. 



Law against Ad nit oration. —The 
Vermont Legislature, at its last ses- 
sion, parsed a law prohibiting the 
adulteration of maple-sugar or honey, 
and imposing a fine of twenty-five to 
fifty dollars for its inf ' 



A New Experimental Station at 

the sea-shore has been lately estab- 
lished by the Spanish Government for 
experimental zoology and botany. 

American Goods in Foreign Mar- 
kets— The London Daily Teleyraph is 
publishing an extensive correspond- 
ence upon the commerce of Great Brit- 
ain ana its colonies, in the course of 
which an Australian writes : 

"At the Melbourne Club, one even- 
ing, an eminent medical man told me 
that the surgical instruments with 
which ho was supplied from England 
were utterly useless to him, nnd that 
he was obliged to send to New York 
for instruments that were really ser- 
viceable. Another, and more unseemly 
device practised at home, is to send 
out boxes and cases and bottles of 
Jozenges. pills, and jujubes only three- 
quarters filled." 

In an interview with Mr. Alfred Fel- 
ton, of the Australian firm of Felton. 
Grimwalde & Co., of Melbourne, by a 
representative of the Hntiah and Co- 
lonial DruaaiMt, the reporter remarked 
that •' in the matter of the saleof phar- 
maceutical preparations iu the colo- 
nies, it is sometimes said that America 
is getting ahead of us," to which Mr. 
Felton replied : 

Well, at the Antipodes, there is an 
equal field for all comers, such as it is. 
There is a preference for English 
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goods, and England, at present, uu 
doubted!)- lias the market. Not only 
English and American pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties, but Gorman and 
French also have been introduced into 
Australia. Some of them succeed on 
their merits, and others, owing to the 
way in which they are advertised. 
Now, our American friends are great 
in this latter department, and this, in 
conjunction with the admirable way 
they get their goods up, materially as- 
sists them in obtaining a very good 
position with the public. The English 
producers, therefore, although they 
command the market, now will have 
to bestir themselves, nnd use all their 
intelligence to thoroughly adapt their 
goods to tho colonial requirements, or 
Uiey will lose ground." 

" Patent" Medicines in Great Brit- 
ain.— Twenty years ago, 11,520 venders 
of patent medicines were doing busi- 
ness in Great Britain, and 7.500,000 
stamp labels were issued. In 1855 the 
number of venders had increased to 
20,279. and the number of labels to 
£1,800,000. The revenue derived by 
the government from the latter source 
is estimated at $600,000 per year. 

A New Interpretation of -'M-D." 
— The Southern California Practition- 
er is responsible for the story of a doc- 
tor who gave up his profession on ac- 
count of ill health, and went into the 
milk business. He printed his cards 
"J. B. Johnson, M.D. (which means 
milk distributor)." He recovered. 

Artificial Tape- Worms. —A writer 

in the Southern California Practi- 
tioner says that the people from the 
country around Los Angeles go to 
that city for treatment for tape-worm, 
and return with yards of taenia in 
bottles. The worms, ho admits, are 
very pretty, and. perhaps, worth all 
thej cost, tor they are made of cellu- 



Effoct of Tincture of Iron on the 



Dr. Geo. W. Weld has shown by 
experiments that tincture of the chlo- 
ride of iron, of officinal strength, has 
but little, if any, effect upon dental en- 
amel during immersion for twelve 
hours, but when immersed in a mixture 
of a drachm of the tincture with an 
ounce of water, the enamel was mate- 
rially injured in five minutes, and at 
the end < >f twenty -four houra the enam- 
el was completely destroyed. When a 
mixture of a drachm of the tincture of 
the chloride of iron with an ounce of 
alcohol was employed, no injury to the 
enamel followed immersion for twelve 
hours. A drachm of the tincture 
mixed with an ounce of elixir of pyro- 
phosphate of iron produced no appar- 
ent chemical effect upon enamel after 
the lapse of twenty-four hours. 

In a mixture of a drachm of the 
tincture with an ounce of simple syrup, 
enamel was but slightly affected. 

" Horsford's Acid Phosphate." and 
"Phos-acid " destroyed the enamel of 
a tooth in an hour, while "Phospho- 
munate of Quinine Comp.," a syrupy 
solution leach drachm containing two 
grains of free phosphoric acid) pro- 
duced but little, if any effect on en- 
amel during twenty-four hours. 

Tho destructive effect of tho tincture 
of the chloride is, to a great extent, 
modified in a mixture of a drachm 
with an ounce of Vichy water, owing 
to the neutralizing effect of the solium 
bicarbonate upon the free acid of the 
tincture. 

Dr. Weld advises that, in the use of 
tincture of chloride of iron, one or the 
other of the following vehicles should 
be employed : Alcohol, in some form, 
Vichy water, some form of elixir, or 
simple syrup.— Med. News, after Amer, 
Jour, of Dental Science. 
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SELECTED FORMULAS PBOM 
THE PRELIM INABY DRAFT OF 
A NATIONAL FORMULARY.* 

Ceratum Camphone CompoBitiun 

(Ceratum Camphoratum). Cam- 
phor Ice. 

Camphor 8 parts 

Benzoinatcd Lard 15 " 

White Wax 10 " 

Spermaceti 4 " 

Alcohol a sufficient quantity. 

Triturate tbe Camphor with a suf- 
ficient quantity; of Alcohol to dissolve 
it. Then, having melted the White 
Wax and Spermaceti, on a water- 
bath, gradually add the solution of 
camphor, and continue stirring until 
the Alcohol has evaporated. Then 
withdraw the heat and having stirred 
tbe mixture occasionally untd it has 
somewhat cooled, mix it, while still 
liquid, intimately with the Benzoin- 
ated Lard (which should have been 
prepared from purified and washed 
lard), and pour it into suitable moulds. 

Elixir Aromatioum . Aromatic Elixir, 

Aromatic Spirit 10 fluidounces. 

8yrup 24 

Water 34 

Phosphate of Calcium 4 av. ounce. 

Mix the liquids, adding the Water 
last; then mix thoroughly with the 
Phosphate of Calcium, and litter 
through a well-wetted filter, returning 
the first portions of the filtrate until 
it runs through clear. 

Note. — The specific gravity of Aro- 
matic Elixir is 1.100. This Elixir 
should not be mixed with preparations 
of Iron, unless tbe Aromatic Spirit 
contained in it, is prepared front the 
essential oils. 

If it is desired to impart to this 
Elixir a red color, this may be effected 
bv the addition of 2 fluidrachms of 
Tincture of Cudbear (No. 78) to each 
Pint. [Improved Formula of N. Y. 
and B. F.] 

[The title " Simple Elixir " hereto- 
fore used has been changed to "Aro- 
matic Elixir," so as not to bring about 
confusion with the officinal Elixir of 
Orange.] 

Elixir Chloral et Potaaii Bromidi 
Compoaitum. Compound Elijrir of 
Choral with Bromide of Potassium. 

('hi oral 4 troy oz. 

Bromide of Potassium ■ 4 " 

Extract of Cannabis Indica ...16 grains. 

E x tract of Hyoscyanuis 16 " 

Water enough to make 10 fl. ox. 

Dissolve the Bromide of Potassium 
in 8 fl. oz. of boiling water, then add 
the Chloral. Add the Extracts to 4 
fl. oz. of boiling Water, and when 
they nre dissolved or uniformly dis- 
tributed through the liquid. add the 
latter to the solution of the stlts. 
Allow to stand two days, filter, and 
add Water, if necessary, to make the 
product measure 10 fluid oz. [Illinois. | 

Elixir Ferri Phosphatls, Quintan et 
Strychnine. Elixir of Pho»i>/tale 
of Iron, Quinine, and Strychnine. 

Phosphate of Iron (U. 8. Ph. 

l*iu) 250 grains. 

Hydrochlorate of Quinine.. 1"W '* 
Sulphate of Strychnine. .. . 1{ " 
Aromatic Spirit (No. 00). . . 0 thiidounce*. 

Water 4 

Hvrop 0 

Simple Elixir (No. 40). 

enough to make 18 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Strych- 
nine in the Aromatic Spirit, contained 
in a flask, add the Sulphate of Qui- 
nine, place the flask into hot water, 
and shake it well occasionally. Dis- 
solve the Phosphate of Iron in four 

* From Report ot LVminlMev on Natioual Tot- 
iDularT J jyrosf > nti*\l At tl*» KrovMenoe meeting of tbe* 
Aiwr. Priam). Amnc — In iwvpnrtn? Ink lie|Kirt tor 
the praw, all Un» formnlie puhflahrnl In other fonnu' 
larW, «o far a* tlwr were ofljrlnall? broiudil to the 
ooUor of the Oiunmitte ?. havi> lieen adde.n 



(4) fluidounee* of hot Water, in a 
capsule; add the Syrup, and heat 
nearly to the boiling point. Then 
pour into this hot mixture, all at once, 
the hot solution of the alkaloids, ana 
skake well immediately. When cold, 
add enough Simple Elixir to make 
sixteen (16) fluidounces, allow to stand 
for twenty-four hours, and filter. 

Each fluidrachm contains 2 grains 
of Phosphate of Iron, 1 grain of Hy- 
drochlorate of Quinine, and xta grain 
of Sulphate of Strychnine. [Improved 
Formula of N. Y. & B. F.— Illinois.] 

Elixir Ferri, Quintan et Strych- 
nizuB. Elixir of Iron, Quinine, and 
Strychnine. 

Tincture of Citro-Chloride of Iron . Vfi. oz. 

Ilydrochlorate of Quinine 96 grains. 

Sulphate of Strychnine If " 

Citrate of Potassium 60 " 

Aromatic Elixir, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the Hydrochlorate of 
Quinine and the Sulphate of Strych- 
nine in 12 fl. oz. of the Aromatic 
Elixir. Then add the Tincture, and 
afterwards the Citrate of Potassium, 
so that any precipitate, that may have 
formed, will be rediasolved. Lastly, 
add enough Aromatic Elixir to make 
16 11. oz. 

Elixir OentianoB Compoaitum. Com- 
pound Elixir of Gentian. 

Gentian S56 grains. 

Coriander. 60 " 

Hitter-Orange Peel 60 " 

Alcohol 0 fl. oz. 

Water 9 •■ 

4*>oyoz. 

Spirit 1 fl. oz. 

Albumen 130 grains. 

Ic Acid. . , , 5 '* 

Mix the Alcohol and Water, and 
percolate the Gentian, Coriander, and 
Bitter- Orange Peel, previously re- 
duced to a moderately fine powder, 
with this menstruum, until 1.1 fl. oz. of 
percolate arc obtained. To this add 
the Albumen and Citric Acid, and 
filter. Finally, add the Aromatic 
Sjpirit and filter again. [District of 



as 



Elixir of Guaiac. 

Tincture of Ouaiae, U. 8. Ph 1 fl. oz. 

Carbonate of Potassium 5 gn. 

Glycerin 1 fl. oz. 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum . . 1 " 

Syrup 1 •■ 

Water 30 i 



Mix the Tincture of Guaiac with the 
Carbonate of Potassium previously 
dissolved in i fluidrachm of Water, 
then add the other ingrcdicnta. in the 
order named, shaking after each addi- 
tion. 

Elixir Hypophoapliitum Compoai- 
tum. Compound Elixir of Ht/fto- 
phonphilen. 

lIy|H>phottphite of Calcium 138 j-rs. 

" " Sodium las 

•' " Potassium 01 •• 

Solution of Hypophospliite of 
Iron 8Hlnti'ir. 

Water 4 fl. oz. 

Syrup...; 4 •• 

Aromatic Elixir, enough to make 10 " 

Dissolve the solid Hypophosphitcs 
in the Water, add the Solution of Hy- 
Iiophosphite of Iron and the Svrup. 
and, finally, enough Aromatic Elixir 
to mako 16 fl. oz., and filtor. 

Etch flttidruchm contains 1 grain, 
each, of Hypopbosphite of Calcium 
and Sodium, and 4 grain, each, of Hv- 
pophosphite of Potassium and Iron. * 

Elixir Pepaini. Elixir of Pejmin. 

Pepsin, undiluted 12H K r*. 

Lactic Acid 30 min. 

Syrup fl fl. oz. 

Alcohol 4 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum. 1 " 
Water, enough to make 16 " 

Agitate the Pep-tin with three tf> 



fluidounces of Water and the Lactic 
Acid, until it is dissolved. Then add 
the Syrup, Compound Elixir of Taraxa- 
cum, and the Alcohol, and finally 
enough Water to make sixteen (16) 
fluidounces. 

Each fluidrachm contains 1 grain of 
undiluted Pepsin. 

Note.— It is recommended Khat those 
commercial kinds of undiluted pepsins 
bo selected which have been ascer- 
tained from time to time to be the 
most active and least affected with 
disagreeable odor or taste. Should 
any particular kind of pepsin be found 
to possess strong digestive powers, 
compared with equal quantities of 
other kinds, while it is found (o leave a 
comparatively large residuo insoluble 
in acidulated water, it should be re- 
membered that all the active portion 
goes into solution, and tbe undissolved 
residue may in each case be rejected 
as inert. (The Lactic Acid ought 
probably to be replaced by Ilydrochlo- 



Elixir Phosphori et Nucis Vomicae. 
Elixir of Phosphorus and Nux 

Vomica. 

Tinctnre of Nux Vomica 884 min. 

Elixir of Phosphorus? [N. Y. A 

B. F.]. enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix them. 

Each fluidrachm contains 3 minims 
of Tincture of Nux Vomica i 
i>» grain of Phosphorus. 

Elixir BhoL Elixir of Rliubarb. 

Sweet Tincture of Rhubarb, U. 8. .8 fl. ox. 

Deodorized Alcohol 1 " 

Water 3 " 

Ulycerln 2 " 

Syrup 2 " 

Mix the Alcohol, Water, Glycerin, 
and Syrup. Add this solution gradu- 
ally and with frequent agitation to the 
Tincture. 

lodoformum Aromatisatum. Aroma 

tized Iodoform {Deodorized Iodo- 
form). 

Iodoform 23 parts. 

Cumarin 1 part. 

Mix thorn intimately 

Aofe.-Mnny essential 
those of peppermint, cloves, ( 
citrtmella, bergamot, 
lyptus (also eucalyptol). etc., may be 
used for masking the odor of iodoform. 
But none of them appear to be as 
effectual or lasting as cumarin. When 
iodoform has come in contact with tho 
hands, the odor may be most readily 
removed by washing them with a little 
aqueous solution of tannic acid. 

Lac Fermentation. Kumys. 

Cow's Milk, fresh 82 fl. ox. 

Yeu*t, *en>i-liquid . ... 1 fl. dr. 

Sugar 1 troy oz. 

Dissolve the Sugar and Yeast in the 
>Iilk contained in a small bottle, and 
keep tbe mixture at a temperature of 
75 to 90 F. for six hour*, then trans- 
fer it to a cold place. 

Linimentum 8aponato-Camphora- 

tum. Ojiodeldoc. 

Castile Soap, in powder U troy o«. 

Camphor I "' *' 

Alcohol 20 fl. ox. 

Oil of Thyme 30 min. 

" Rosemary 00 " 

Stronger Water of Ammonia.. 1 fl. oz. 

Introduce the Soap, Camphor, and 
Alcohol into a flask or suitable bottle, 
and apply a gentle heat until solution 
is effected. Filter the liquid, while hot, 
into another flask or bottle: then add 
the other ingredients; warm until the 
contents are again liquefied and uni- 
formly mixed. Then pour into small 
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vials, which should immediately be 
corktnl and cooled. 

Note.— The above given quantities 
should bo divided among twelve vials. 
Solid Opodeldoc is usually made with 
soap m-ido from animal fata; but Cas- 
tile Soap may be used, provided it be 
previously deprived of water. 

Linimentum Ammonii Iodidi. Lini 
ment of Iodide of Ammonium. 

Iodine 30 gr*. 

Oil of Rosemary 120 iniu. 

" " Lavender 120 - 

Camphor 2*0 urn. 

Water of Ammonia 2 ll. oz. 

Alcohol 18 - 

Dissolve the Iodine iu the Alcohol, 
then add the Oils and Camphor. When 
they are dissolvod, add the Water of 
Ammonia 

Linimentum Opii Compositum. 
Compound Opium Liniment. Cana- 



da 



mpoi 
Lini 



incut. 



Tincture of Opium 1 fl. ox. 

Spirit of Camphor 1 " 

Oil of Peppermint i " 

Water of Ammonia \ " 

Oil of Turpentine — 4 " 

Dissolve the Oil of Peppermint in 
the Alcohol, then add the Spirit of 
Camphor, Oil of Turpentine, Tincture 
of Opium, and Water of Ammonia. 

Note.— The mixture will separate on 
standing, and must be shaken up be- 
fore it is used. 

Liquor Ferri Iodidi. Solution of 
Iodide of Iron (Ferrous.) 

Iodine 2,574 gra. 

Iron Wire 2 a». oi. 

Hypophosphorous Acid (50«t). 3 11. dr. 
Distilled Water, enough to 
make 8 fl. oz. 

Mix the Iron Wire with 6 fl. oz. of 
Distilled Water, in a flask, add about 
one-half of the Iodine, and agitate con- 
tinuously until the liquid becomes hot. 
Then moderate the reaction by placing 
the flask in cold wa er. or allowing 
cold water to flow over it, meanwhile 
keeping up the agitation. When the 
reaction has moderated, add one-half 
of the remaining Iodine at a time, and 
again carefully moderate the reaction ; 
each time in the manner above direct- 
ed. Finally, raise the contents of the 
flask to boiling, and Alter immediate- 
ly through moistened pure filtering 
paper (the point of which is best sup- 
ported by a loose pellet of absorbent 
cotton) into a bottle containing the Hy- 
pophcephorous Acid. When all the 
liquid has passed, rinse the flask with i 
fL oz. of boiling Distilled Water, and 
pass this through the Alter. Cork the 
Dottle and set it aside to cool. Finally, 
add enough Distilled Water to make 
the product measure 8 fluidounces. 

On mixing 1 vol of this Solution 
with 5 volumes of Syrup, the product 
will be practically identical, measure 
for measure (not weight for weight), 
with the officinal Syrupus Ferri Iodidi. 

Liquor Pepsini Aromaticua. Aro- 
matic Solution of Pepsin. Aromatic 
Liquid Pepsin. 

Saccliaraled Pepsin 320 grs. 

Oil of Cinnamon 2 min. 

Oil of Pimenta 2 " 

Oil of Cloves 4 " 

Alcohol Jfl.oz. 

Hydrochloric Acid 73 min. 

Glycerin 6 fl. oz. 

Water, enough to make 16 " 

Dissolve the Oils in the Alcohol; 
mix the solution intimately with the 
Pepsin, by trituration in a mortar, 
then gradually add the Acid, Glycerin, 
and Water. 

Each teaspoon ful contain 2i grs. of 
Soccharated Pepsin. 

Liquor Pepsini Conoentratua. Con- 
centrated Liquid Pepsin. 

Saocharated Prpain 1 troy oz. 

Hydrochloric Acid 1 fl. dr. 

Glycerin 6 A. oz. 

Instilled Water 10 " 
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Triturate tho Saccharated Pepsin 
with the Hydroc'.iloric Acid, previous- 
ly diluted with 1 Uuidouuce or the Wa- 
ter, add tho remainder of the Water, 
and allow to stand, with occasional 
agitation, for 24 hours. Then add the 
Glycerin, mix well and filter.— [Ken- 
tucky.] 

Liquor Sodii Boratis Compositus. 

Compound Solution of Borate of 
Sodium. DobeWs Solution. 

Sodium Borate 60 gra, 

Oirboiic Acid ... 12 gra. 

Glycerin 2 tl. dra. 

Sodiutu Bicurbouate 60 gra. 

Water, warm 8 fl. oz. 

Dissolve and mix. 

Note.— Or. Dobell states that in cer- 
tain cases the borate of sodium may 
be advantagoously replaced by chlo- 
ride of ammonium, chloride of potas- 
sium, or Condy's fluid. 

Hiatura Balsamica. Balsamic Mix- 
ture. Mixtura Oleoso- Balsamica, 
Ph. Oer. Balsamum Vita Hoff- 
manni. Hoffmann's Balsam of Life. 

Oil of Lavender 80 min. 

•' Cloves 23 " 

*' Cinnamon 23 " 

" Thyme 30 

** Lemon.... .30 " 

" Mace 80 '* 

*' Orange Flowers .. 30 " 

Balsam of Peru 70 " 

Alcohol, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix and dissolve. 

Mi st ura Carminativa. Carminative 
Mixture. Dolby's Carminative. 

Carhonatu of Magnesium.. . . \\ troy OS. 

Carbonato of Potassium 24 grs 

Sugar 8$ troy oz. 

Tincture of Opium <U. 8. 

Ph. 1880). 200 min. 

Oil of Caraway 3 " 

" Fennel 2 " 

•' Peppermint 2 " 

Water 16 fl. oz. 

Triturate the Oils with about 1 
drachm of the Carbonate of Magne- 
sium, and the Water gradually added. 
Introduce the liquid into a bottle, add 
the remainder of the Carbonate of 
Magnesium and the other ingredients, 
ana shako until the Sugar is dissolved. 

This preparation should be freshly 
made when required, and should be 
shaken beforo being dispensed. 

Each fluidounce represents about 1 
grain of opium. 

Mistura Gopaibe Compoaita Com- 
pound Copaiba Mixture. Lafayette 
Mixture. 

Copaiba 2 ft. oz. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether 3 " 

Compound Spirit of Lavender. . 2 " 

Solution of Potassa 4 fl. dr. 

Syrup. 5 fl. oz. 

Mucilage of Acacia, enough to 
mako 18 " 

Mix the Copaiba first with the Solu- 
tion of Potassa, then add tho Spirit of 
Nitrous Ether and the Compound 
Spirit of Lavender. Mix the liquid 
with the Syrup, and finally with 
enough Mucilage, underactive stirring, 
to make 16 fluidounces. 

Tho mixture should bo well shaken 
befure it is dispensed. 

Misturse contra Uiarrhcoam. Diar- 
rhoea [or Cholera] Mixtures. 

1. Sun Mixture. 
Tincture of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

•' " Cn|>aicum 1 " 

" Rhubarb 1 " 

Spirit of Peppermint 1 " 

" Camphor 1 " 

Mix. 

2. Veljteau's Diarrhoea Mixture. 

Tincture of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

•■ Catm-hu I " 

Spirit of Camphor 1 " 

Mix. 
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3. Hamlin's Cholera Remedy. 

I. Tincture of Opium . 1 fl oz. 

•• Rhubarb 1 •• 

Spirit of Camphor. 1 " 

Mix. 

Note. — This is directed to be used in 
the first stage. When vomiting oc- 
curs, and collapse threatens, the fol- 
lowing is directed to be used : 

II. Tinrlure of Opium 1 fl. oz. 

" '• Cardamom 1 " 

" Ginger 1 " 

" Capaioum 1 " 

Mix. 

4. Squibb's Diarrhcea Mixture. 

Tincture of Opium. ., 1 fl. oz. 

" " Cnpaicutu 1 " 

Spirit of Camphor I " 

Purified Cldoroform 3 fl. dr. 

Alcohol, enough to make 3 tt. oz. 

Mix. 

5. Loomis' Diarrhcea Mixture. 

Tincture of Opium 4 fl. dr. 

Rhubarb 4 fl. dr. 

Compound Tincture of Lavender.2 fl. oz. 
Oil of Sasaafra* 40 drops. 

Mix. 

Note.— The directions given are: 
"Take a fluidrachm after each - 
movement. Should the above mix- 
ture fail to act. add to it 1 fl. oz. of 
Tincture of Catechu." 

Bo mi-Annual Report on Drugs and 
Chomicals.* 

Acefi'co-7arlrafe of Aluminium— in 
60 per cent solution, has been on the 
market for some time, and is used, 
when properly diluted, as a gargle or 
local application in diphtheritic or 
other diseases of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose or throat. 

Aethoxy-Caffeine.— See this article 
uuder caffeine. 

Antifebrin — [on which an article 
elsewhere in this numtier should be 
consulted] is reported to be four times 
as energetic in its action as antipyrin. 
And as it costs only about half as 
much as quinine, it is likely to be- 
come a dangerous rival of the latter. 

Antipyrin. — The hnemngtatic proper- 
ties of this antipyretic drug have been 
reported on some time ago. Dr. Casati 
prefers antipyrin to feme chloride and 
other haemostatic remedies, as it leaves 
the wound entirely clean, and has this 
advantage (particularly over orgotin) 
that it is not poisonous even in large 
doses. 

Aseptic Acid— an article of com- 
merce which should not be confounded 
with aseptol (which is a compound of 
phenol with the sulphuric acid radical), 
is said to consist of a solution of 



Borax 3 part*. 

in Peroxide of Hydrogen 3*.95 " 

Aseptol. — A new name, viz., sozoltc 
acid, has recently been proposed for 
this antiseptic [first proposed by Au- 
neasens. of Antwerp; compare the 
preceding paragraph |. 

Atropine.— The demands for this 
alkaloid have been so great that the 
supply (as prepared by Geho ct Co.) 
could not always keep paco therewith. 
The price of the alkaloid is likely to 
advance. 

Balaam of Peru. — Gehe & Co. ex- 
press the wish that tho importers in 
Hamburg and Bremen should allow 
the balsam, after arrival, to clarify by 
standing, whereby the lighter impuri- 
ties will rise to tho top and the heavier 
ones will subside. The London im- 
porters have long been accustomed to 
follow this practice. 

Balsam of Copaiba.— Vara balsam 
has become comparatively scare* 
is almost dearer than Huracaibo. 



• From U*h«r & Oo.'« " 
tombor. JH*S 
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Berberine — is still in demand by 
southern countries. It has only re- 
cently been recoinmeuted by Arzela 
as a rem -dy iu recent and chronic 
malaria, in doses of 1 gramme daily. 

Bismuth— has remained very steady 
in price. Occasional offers below the 
normal price appear to be due to odd 
lots of the mctnl put on the market by 
Bmall Bohemian mining firms. 

Caffeine.— The series of medicinally 
useful derivatives of caffeine has been 
increased by the addition of aethoxy- 
caffeine. This is obtained by treating 
brom-caffeine with alcoholic potassa. 
It has been found by Dujardin- 
Beaumetz to be a mild narcotic and 
sedative, and to render good services 
especially in migraine, in doses much 
smaller than those of caffeine. 

C:iffeine Citrate. — The new British 
Pharmacopoeia directs this compc und 
to be proptred by dissolving equal 
parts of caffeine and citric acid in 
water, evaporating to dryness, and 
powdering the residue. Though the 
product ic, of course, only a mechan- 
ical mixture, yet it has tho advantage 
of dissolving to a clear liquid, and 
to be of a constant composition. Here- 
tofore it had been customary to dis- 
solve caff?ine in water with the aid 
of a sufficient amount of citric acid, 
and to allow tho solution to crystallize, 
'when the largest portion of the acid 
remained in solution, and the crystals 
retained at most 5 per cent of it 
mechanically. 

Camphor. — It is reported that the 
Japanese government has given per- 
mission to fell camphor trees in cer- 
tain districts heretofore untouched. 
This will probably tend to prevent a 
material advance in price. Kegarding 
the production of camphor on For- 
mosa, the Lifor.nation is uncertain. 

Cinchona Bark. — In the beginning 
of 1885, the value of bark, in the Lon- 
don market, was 6 to 8 pence per unit, 
[the "unit" is the amount of quinine 
found in 70 grains ot bark; see this 
Journal, 1885, p. 157]. Since then it 
has gradually but steadily fallen, 
until it reached, at the end of August, 
1886, tho low value of 3 to 3} pence. 
The cause of this is, of course, the 
enormous increase of shipments of 
bark from Ceylon, which were as 
follows: 

October 1st to 
Juno Smb. pound*. 

1885-18S6 12.3-W99 

1884-1*85 8.8WUI7 

1883-1884 6 tt»8,m8 

188i-l883 4,8*4,507 

1881-1082 1,641,346 

The great increase since October, 
1885, has created a perfect panic 
among manufacturers. Every possible 
explanation was offered to impress 
tbe trade with the belief that this 
increase could not last. So it was re- 
ported that tho amount of bark now 
available in Ceylon is only about one- 
fourth of what it was four years ago. 
Also, that no new plantations had been 
started, in spite of the certainty that 
the prico of bark would advance again 
in a year or so. Again it was said 
that the excessive export was a conse- 
quence of tho lack of money of the 
planters, who wantod to got rid of 
their Cinchona trses to make room 
for tea. And further, that many trees 
were dying off, and that the maximum 
of production had been already 
reached; also that planters were anx- 
ious to get rid of their bark planta- 
tions, as it was reported that large 
supplies of Java bark would soon bo 
thrown on the market. It was also 
given out that the barks recently 
shipped from Ceylon showod a di- 
minished percentage of quinine. This 
statement, however, has been shown 
to be unfounded. And, finally, atten- 
tion was directed to the large quan- 
tities of root-bark brought to market, 
as a proof of the uprooting of plan- 
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tations, consignments of such bark risen lOf in Hamburg. Offers from 

being not seldom offered which repro- Spain have so far not been teceived 

sentcd some 50,000 trees, etc., etc. either. The imports at New York hnvo 

How true these assertions are, and amounted, during the past few years, 

whether there is really any prospect on an average to 112,000 lbs. per year. 

Of a diminished output from Ceylon, Extract of Cannabis Indica.— The 

it is impossible to say at present. The chief consumption of this extract, nc- 

exports from Java are certainly going cording to Geho & Co. (referring, of 

to increase. And cultivated bark is course, to the German market), ap- 

received now also from Bolivia, pears to be for the preparation of tbe 

"EasMndia" bark [meaning that sahcylated collodion, or corn remedy, 

raised in tho Nilgiris and other places For this purjnwe it ib preferred of a 

in the continent of Asia, in Hindostan, handsome green color, 

—in contradistinction to "Ceylon" Extract of Ergot.— (h)he tic Co. state 

bark] and Jamaica bark have not yet that, as soon as enough of the fresh 

reached any commercial importance, crop of ergot shall have reached them. 

The market of Lisbon, as well as of they will undertake the manufacture 

London, has also received experimen- of an alcoholic extract containing cor- 

tal consignments of African bark, nutiu and sphacelinic acids, sucn as is 

from Portuguese colonies, which pro- proposed by Dr. Kobert. The name at 

mise well. present proposed for this preparation 

Citric Acid. — Thelemon crop for the is Extractum Secalia Cornuti comuti- 

current year is reported to be of about no-sphacelinicum Kolterti. [A shorter 

tho same unsatisfactory condition as name will have to be invented for 

that of last year. Hence, a fall in the this.] As this extract is stated by l>r. 

price of citric acid is hardly to bo ex- Kobert to bo prone to lose its efficacy 

pected. In Messina aud Catania, tho by long keeping, it will be advisable 

crop is estimated at 50 to 60 per cent, to put it up iu pills, which might 

and in Palermo at 40 per cent of an be coated with collodion or keratin, 

average crop. One factor in thisdi- Formic Acid.— A strong acid of the 

minished production is the destruction spec. gr. 1.200 has boon in active de- 

of many small lemon-tree groves in mand for the preparation of the so- 

tho country districts, the farmers find- called Hensel's Tonic. The formula 

ing it more profitable to cultivate the for this, as given by the 1'harm. Cen- 

grapo. tralhalle (18S2j, is as folio wb: 

Co,?a. — Large arrivals at Hamburg 

have caused a further decline in price. hknsel's tosic. 
Occasionally the stock on hand 

amounts to* 50,000 kilos. Fine grevn Marble Dust 30 parts. 

Bolivian coca brings 3 to 4 marks per PW* 1 Aci<i - S r - l20 °- • 55 " 

kilo (about 37 to 50 cents per lb.). Pe- 8ul|'l»»te Iron, cry-t . . .. . . . 21 •« 

ruvian and Truxilla coca, however, Solution T.r.ulphutc Iron. 

can be had for much less. oMVr5.?.'i'..Vi Jon " 

The consumption of coca in South i^ A £* f&T'-'.S " 

America is also reported to be on the Acetic Eilier 15 " 

increase. This is said to be brought Wau-r ... . q. 8. 

about by a crusade against the enor- 
mously increased use of alcohol and Dissolve the Marble Dust in the Far- 
morphine, in consequence of which mic Acid diluted with 300 parts of 
there has arisen a veritable coea-nia- Water. Mix the Glacial Acetic Acid 
nia (which exists also in Europe and the with 300 parts of Water, dissolve in the 
U. S.). Il has become fashionable in solution tho crystallized Sulphate of 
South American cafes to furnish soda- Iron, then add the Solution ot Tersul- 
water ttrith coca, coca-icine, coca-orr- phate of Iron, and afterwards the first- 
dial, and a mixture of coca, chocolate, montioned colution containing formate 
and coffee, which has received the of calcium. Next add the Alcohol, and 
name cocabola. lastly tbo Acetic Ether, provided the 

Cocaine. — Numerous invoices of preparation is to be e.npioyed at once, 

crude cocaine are now sent to Europe If the liquid can be allowed to stand 

from Lima, which materially inter- for some time, tbe ether will develop 

fere with the manufacture of the alka- of its own accord. The mixture will 

loid in Europe. . contain a precipitate of sulphate of 

Cod-liver Oil.— The cod fishery along calcium which is to be separated by 

the Ix>foden Islands ami the whole filtration. 

coast of Nordland (northern part of (linger. — The unusual low quotation 
Norway) has been very productive, of Bengal Ginger does not appear to 
the total yield being 17,000 tons of havo frightened ins producers or ship- 
steam-refined oil. and 57.000 tons of pers of thiB brand. The other kinds 
other qualities, against 14.300 and 37.- were also available in considerable 
0)0 tons in the preceding year. Tl:e quantities and of good quality. Afri- 
fine yellow medicinal cod-liver oil, can ginger is preferred tor purposes of 
which has turned out this time to be distillation. 

superior in appearance and taste to the Goa Poicder. — The supply of this 

product of former years, has not been substance from Brazil has been very 

mode in the usual quantities. limited. 

Codeine-aa a hypnotic must bo ad- Gum Arabic— The old routes of sup- 
ministered, according to Schneider, in ply being practically closed, arrival of 
much larger doses than was formerly new stock is scanty and precarious, 
supposed to bo necessary. If giv*>n in Had not thedeficiency l»een supplied by 
doses up to 1 gramme (15* grains) other kinds of gums which were found 
every 3 hours, it will be found to have suitable for certain kinds of mantifac- 
sure offocts. [The difficulty with the tore, the price of the drug would cer- 
use of codeine in such quantities is tainly be much higher. The substi- 
only this, that it is so much higher in tutes, such as East Indian, Amrad, 
prico, and that anything like an in- Ghatti, Aden, and other gums have 
creased consumption, or an attempt to recently likewise advanced, and the 
substitute it for morphine, will ad- same has taken place with gum Sene- 
vonce its cost still further. Physicians gal. 

do not always know the cost of tho Homeriana. — This nostrum, first 

medicines which they prescribe. Seve- recommended by a certain Homero, of 

nil cases have come to our knowledge Trieste, and said to be a South-Russian 

recently, where codeine had been or- medicinal plant, appears to be still 

dered in considerable amounts, and alive. It is nothing else but the com- 

tho inroad upon the pocket of the pa- mon knot-grass (Polygonum avicu- 

tients was so groat that they COnclud- lare). According to Falconi, thiB weed 

ed to do witho.it a medical adviser. ] is said to have been very efficacious in 

Ergot.— Tho stock on hand has bo- treating cholera. [This is evidently a 

come very small. If it is true that but last gasping struggle for existence, 

little has been collected in Russia, a Tho next wo will hear of it, will be as 

considerable advance must be expect- a patent madicine.) 

ed. And, in fact, the price has already Hydrofluoric Acid has 
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mended by Chevy as a powerful anti- 
septic in tuberculosis, diphtheria, and 
septic wound- The gaseous acid is 
said to be respirable without injury if 
dilute! with air in the proportion of 
not less than one to 1,500. 

Hyoscine — The pure alkaloid is 
amorphous, and appsnrsas a colorless, 
viscid syrup, which iB difficultly solu- 
ble in water. The hydrobromate, be- 
ing the most soluble salt, deserves the 
preference. Its internal administra- 
tion requires great caution. For eye- 
drops (to dilate the pupil) a solution 
of 1 in 1,000 is sufficient. For hypo- 
dermic injections (as a hypnotic) a 
dose of ,!„ to ,| a grain; and internal- 
ly, in doses of ,4 5 to J ( grain. 

Iodine. — The supply on hand is raid 
to be so great that a fall in the price is 
shortly to bo expected. [This has al- 
readv taken place to some extent.] 

lodol— though it has the advan- 
tage over iodolorm of being odorless, 
or nearly so, does not seem to make 
much headway, probably owing to its 
high price. 

Jalap.— The main shipments of jalap 
have been landed at Hamburg instead 
of at London. 

Kefyr.—The Kaukasian method of 
preparing fermented milk has found 
much favor, almost every large city 
of Germany (also of many other coun- 
tries) possessing a kefyr-establish- 
ment. Gehe & Co. remind their load- 
ers that the kefyr-fernients require 
shaking before they are suitable for 
use. A quart of milk requires for its 
conversion into kefyr about 160 grains 
of the ferment. The latter is not ren- 
dered inert thereby, but may be used 
repeatedly, if it is washed, after each 
use, with distilled water and a little 
soda, so as to remove adhering parti- 
cles of fat and any acid present. 

Laminaria. — Heretofore this has 
been employed only in form of tents. 
A demand has now also arisen for it 
in form of powder. 

Lanolin— a» a base for ointments, is 
becoming more universally used. 

Mate"— or Paraguay Tea is only used 
medicinally, and tinds no favor as a 
beverage. In preparing mate-tea, by 
the way, it is important to allow it to 
" draw" not longer than 2, or at most 
3 minutes. 

Menthol, Japanese — in crystals has 
dropped to one-half of its former price, 
in consequence of the excessive pro- 
duction of peppermint during the last 
few years. Japanese farmers are re- 
ported to havo uprooted their mulber- 
ry plantations in order to grow pep- 
permint. The liquid oil, alter the 
crystals are extracted, finds but little 
favor or use, owing to its disagreeable 
taste. It is, at most, employed for 
purposes of adulteration. The Japa- 
nese government has made official in- 
quiries regarding tbo quantities of 
menthol which are likely to be con- 
in Europe and America, as well 
i in respect to methods by which the 
quality of the oil may ba rendered 
equal in reputation to other native 
products. 

Oil of Petit Grains. — The Paraguay 
oil, which has been of superior quali- 
ty, is at present out of the markot, but 
njw supplies are exppctud. [We bave 
had a small quantity of this oil, and 
certainly found it the finest wo over 
saw.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

0*7 of Sandalwood. — The recent 
revival of the use of this oil for dis- 
eases of the urinary org ins (gonor- 
rhoea etc.) has causod an increased 
consumption both of the Fist Indian 
and the West Indian oil. I The latter 
is not derived from a sandalwood at 
alL ] Gehe At Co. think that the East 
Indian oil deserves the preference. 

Oleoresin of Mule Fern. — The con- 
sistence of this preparation, made in 
accordance with the Pbarm. Germ. II., 
is much thicker than has b>en cus- 
tomary heretofore. Gehe & Co. think 
this a groat improvement, as the now 



(In this condition it also corresponds 
to the requirements of the U. 8. Ph.] 

Papayotin — has become cheaper, and 
will therefore probably find a more ex- 
tended employment. While its elects 
are acknowledged to be highly satis- 
factory in membranous croup, it is 
found to be useless in the infiltrated 
form. The best method of application 
is said to be in solution as follows: 



Papayotin 5 parts. 

Drilled Water 100 " 

Paint the parts every twenty or 
thirty minutes. 

Gene & Co. have examined the di- 
gestive power of different lots of 
papaya-juice, and found it to be from 
20 to 70 times greater than that of the 
dried juice, which is used in the prepa- 
ration of papayotin. Tho juice of fresh 
figs (from Varica Papaya), grown in 
Germany, was found to digest 40 times 
its weight of coagulated albumen. 

Phosphorus. — A Russian factory has 
recently been erected for the manu- 
facture of phosphorus. It is reported 
that the amorphous or red phosphorus 
put on the market by it. contains only 
about 80* of pure phosphorus, the 
other 20< being powdered hasmatite. 

Peptones.— Tho dry forms sold by 
Gehe & Co. are prepared by the aid of 
pepsin, without the aid of acids, soda, 
or trypsin. Tho bitter taste of the dry 
pepton s is best masked by adding 
about 25 per cent of dried extract ot 
beef (prepared in vacuo). 

(Quinine. — The present price does not 
cover the expense of manufacture. 
Nevertheless, the factories turn out 
more than can be consumed. Com- 
mercial interests do not readily permit 
a diminution of production, and man- 
ufacturers want to be fully prepared 
for the peri<sl of advanced prices. 
American manufactureis find it now 
more advantageous to purchase qui- 
nine made on the continent of Europe, 
and to sell it under their own labels, 
than to make it themselves. [This is 
not true of all American manufactu- 
rers.] 

In former times, when South Amer- 
ican barks were exclusively used in 
the manufacture of quinine, the well- 
known so-called Liebig's test for the 
absence of other cinchona alkaloids, 
viz., with ammonia and ether, was 
perfectly sufficient. At the present 
time, when barks rich in cinchonidme 
are worked, the presence of the latter 
alkaloid in the commercial product is 
almost unavoidable [and the ether- 
ammonia test is no longer fully relia- 
ble]. It is well known that all sul- 
phate of quinine of bulky, feathery, 
and light appearance contains sul- 
phate of cinchonidine. To adopt de 
Vrij's proposition, vis., to use only 
the bisulphite in medicine, appears to 
be of doubtful propriety, as one-half 
of the acid in this salt is uncombincd, 
and when taken internally, perhaps in 
frequent intervals, would produce gas- 
tric disturbances. 

Rhubarb — has not yet improved 
much in quaiity. Really handsome 
8hensi root is still unobtainable, but 
even the Canton and Shanghai sorts 
leave much to be desired, the bad man- 
agement during drying having pro- 
duced a dark, horny exterior, and a 
gray, spongy fracture. During the 
first seven months of thb year, London 
received 762 chests, while 1,087 chests 
were disposed of. On August 1st. 
there were still on hand 1,726 chests, 
mostlv of an inferior kind. 

Salol. — ThiB recently introduced sub- 
stance, which is tho salicylate of 
phenylic ether (see bur last September 
number, p. 177) was first used by Dr. 
Sahli as a substitute for salicylate of 
sodium, where this was found to dis- 
agree with the stomach. The thera- 
pautic results, in cases of rheumatism, 
were so favorable that it is probahly 
going to be a standard drug. The 
reason why salol is so easily borne by 
the stomach is said to be this, that it 



is not split into its component parts, 
salicylic acid and phenol, until it has 
reached the intestines. The dose of 
salol varies according to circum- 
stances, but may amount to as much 
as 8 Gm. (about 2 drachms) per day. 

Sapo Centrifugalis.—"Cmtrif\iRed '* 
soaps owe their existence to Liebreichs 
original patent for saponifying oily 
fnuts. These are first ground, then sa- 
ponified in large boilers, and the soap 
separated from the cellulose by centri- 
fugal machines. By repeating thiB pro- 
cess, hot, upon tho poep first obtained, 
very fine medicinal soaps, of perfect 
neutrality and very good keeping 
qualities, may be obtained. 

Spermaceti— which has already ad- 
vanced to three times it* former value, 
is liable to rise still higher, if the re- 
ports of the poor results of the whaling 
fleet turn out to be correct. 

Storax. — Tho consumption of liquid 
storax appears to have considerably 
increased during the last few years. 
At least the large quantities which 
reached Trieste have easily found pur- 
chasers. [It would be ot interest to 
ascertain for what purposes these large 
quantities of storax are consumed.] 

Tea.— How important a role the East 
Indian tea plantations play in the sup- 
ply of this commodity to the world, 
and more particularly of England 
(where Japanese teas are not much 
liked), may be seen from the following 
table, giving the quantity of tea im- 
ported at London during the first six 
months of the two years, 1885 and 
last}. 





Jmjtorts. 






1885. 


1886. 


Chinese, 


20,989.000 


34,966 000 


Japtn, 


43,000 


23.000 


Java, 


1.789.000 


2.1M>,HO0 


India, 


20,479,(100 


24,-VIW 000 


Ceylon, 


l.HM.OOO 


8,013,000 


Total, 


44.633,000 


63,739,000 



Terpinol— has been recommended by 
Duiardin-BeaumeU as an expectorant 
in bronchial catarrh, in combination 
with bromide of sodium, his formula 
being: 

Terpinol 16 grains. 

Bromide of Sodium 18 •' 

Q- ■• 

Make 10 pills. 

Daily dose: 5 to 10 pills. (Compare 
our April number, p. 64.) 

Thalline - as an anti-pyretic, is high- 
ly useful, particularly in cases of 
phthisis, where it affords relief even in 
the most hopeless cases. Under its 
effects, feverish and enfeebled patients 
are able to remain out of bed for many 
hours, and time is thereby gained in 
acute cases. 

Tonka Beans— have been scarce and 
dear. The new crop in Angostura is 
reported to havo been very good, be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 pounds. It 
remains to be seen whether the New 
York speculators will succeed in main- 
taining their monopoly of this article 

Modified Compound Licorice Pow- 
der. 

Dr. M art-TV Oxlky writes, in The 
Lancet : Having found that compound 
licorice powder produced very severe 
griping in many instances, especially 
in young patients, he substituted 
anise for t he fennel, and added a fourth 
part of ginger. The modified formula 
consisted ot 

Powdered Senna, 

Powdered Lioorice Root 4a 2 

Anise, 

Sulphur. I part. 

Sus*r 5| part*. 

Powdered Ginger } part. 

This is quite as satisfactory in its 
efforts, is Ie« liable ta cause griping, 
and is as pleasant to take as the origi- 
nal formula. 
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▲ new Reagent for Free Acid*. 

A RED coloring matter recently dis" 
covered by Bbttger. which heB re- 
ceived the commercial name " Congo- 
red, " has been fouud to possess the 
property of changing its red tint into 
blue, under the influence of acids. 
A dilute alcoholic or aqueous solution 
of the substance has a bright-red 
color, and this is altered by acids to a 
handsome blue. The test is best ap- 
plied in practice by impregnating 
filtering paper with the reagent, ana 
this paper is in the market under the 
name Congo-paper. It is said to indi- 
cate the presence of so small a quan- 
tity aa 0.0019 nor cent of a free acid. 

Heretofore In is test-paper has been 
principally employed hy paper manu- 
facturers as an indicator for free sul- 
phuric acid. Dr. Rud. v. Hoesslin 
now proposes it for clinical purposes. 

Suppling that a specimen of gas- 
tric juice is to be tested, it is only 
necessary to place a drop or two (re- 
moved either with a sound or bougie, 
or obtained by vomiting) upon the 
reagent paper. If the latter assumes 
a blue color, free acid is present along- 
side of the a?id salts. If only acid 
salts are present, the color of the 
paper remains unchanged. Acid 
urine, for instance, produces wo change 
of color. 

When the tint of the paper has been 
changed to blue, the question will 
arise, what kind of acid was present t 
Resuming the example of the gastric 
juice, it might be asked, was the acid 
lactic or hydrochloric t If the reac- 
tion was very decided, it may be as- 
that tha acid was hydrochloric, 



directed, keeps well, though it gen- 
erally becomes faintly opalescent alter 
a few days. But tins happens also to 
mucilage prepared by the cold pro- 
cess. 

"If the mucilage is heated in a 
steam bath, immediately after it has 
been strained, it will keep still better, 
but this second heating renders it 
quite opaque, which is not considered 
proper." 

SOLUTIONS OF ALKALOIDS IN 
SEALED BULBS. 

IiMOLfiiN, the French pharmacist, 
J has introduced to the market lit- 
tle globules of glass, in the form illus- 
trated, containing, each, 
one cubic entimetre of 
a solution especially in- 
tended for hypodermic 
injection. Before the 
neck of the bulb is se- 
cured by melting the 
glass, the contents are 
sterilized and rendered 
free from destructive 
germs. The neck of 
the tube having been 
broken, the contents 
oan be withdrawn by 
means ' of the hypo- 
dermic syringe and 
needle. - Illus. Motiatsch. der Urzt. 
Polyt. 
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Easy and Rapid Generation of Oxy- 



because the latter produces the alte- 
ration of color even when highly 
diluted, while lactic acid, diluted to 
only \%, produces a much more feeble 
change. Of course, a final decision 
as to the kind of acid can only be 
reached by chemical tests. 

Congo-rod and Congo-paper appear 
to be serviceable for discovering free 
acids iu other combinations. 

Congo-red is a derivative of phenol, 
being prepared from tetrazo-dinbenyl 
by treatment with benzidin and napn- 
thylamine-Biilphonic acid.— After Aeu- 
este Erfind. und Erfohr., 1886, 375. 

The Preparation of Mucilage of 



It is now generally accepted that a 
mucilage of gum arabic prepared in 
the cold is less liable to be muddy or 
opaJoscent, and to keep better. Never- 
theless, there are occasionally voices 
heard in favor of the hot meth- 
od, one of the latest being Mr. H. 
Notfke in tho Pkarm. Skit. (No. 63), 
who says : 

" By repeated experiments I have 
become convinced that the keeping 
qualities of mucilage of gum arabic 
are improved by using hot water for 
solution. 

"'The water is first heated to boiling, 
then allowed to cool to about 80° C. 
(176° F.). and this is then poured upon 
the gum arabic which had previously 
been carefully washed with coW dis- 
tilled water. The whole is well 
covered, set aside in a cool place, and 
frequently stirred. Solution will take 
place quite rapidly. Any water lost 
by evaporation is replaced before 
straining. The straining must be done 
by passing the mucilage through a 
woollen strainer, previously washed 
repeatedly with distilled water. The 
strained mucilage should be filled into 
small bottles (2 to 8 oz.t, which had 
previously been carefully dried in a 
drying oven, and must be still hot 
when filled. They should lie filled to 
about three-fourths of the neck and at 
once corked, tho cork, if possible, 
being pushed down so as to meet the 
surface of the mucilage. 

"Mucilage thus prepared is clear 
and bright, and, if put up as here 




A IfBW FLY EXTERMINATOR. 

T Christy & Co., of London, well- 
• known from their enterprise in 
tho introduction of novelties, have a 
substance known as " Myocum," which 
is used by smearing it upon splints of 
wood or pieces of string. The latter 
can bo huug vertically, but wooden 
splint* can best be used by the use of 
an ingenious little wire clip, such as is 
shown in the figure, and which is so 
well adapted to other uses, and is so 
easily made, that we reproduce the 
illustration from the British and Co- 
loniul Druggist. 

Month ol in Urticans and Pruritus. 

— Among the myriads of remedies for 
these troublesome affections, we have 
no other which affords such complete 
and instantaneous relief as a solution 
of menthol. Not only is the itching 
relieved for the time, out acureseemB 
to be effected. In pruritus and in 
eczema, moistening the parts with 
menthol solution causes an immediate 
cessation of the pain. The solution 
should contain from two to ten grains 
of menthol to the ounce of water.— 
Am«r. Jour, of Pharmacy. 

The Hospital Gazette contains a re- 
port of a case in which a boy 5 years 
of age. having eaten sufficient sorrel 
to cause symptoms of oxalic acid poi- 
soning, drank a quantity of sonpy 
water to quench his thirst. The action 
of the alkali resulted in the separation 
of soluble oxalate and death was 
caused very speedily. Post-mortem 
examination of the stomach disclosed 
a considerable amount of the poison. 

A saturated solution of common 
salt in cider vinegar, taken in doses of 
a tenspoonful three or four times a 
day. is said to lie a successful remedy 
for chronic diarrhoea. 



Into a generating vessel pour 1 kil- 
ogramme, of peroxide of hydrogen (8j(), 
and } kilogramme of diluted sulphuric 
acid (1:5). Close the vessel with a 
stopper, through which passes the tube 
of a globe funnel provided with a stop- 
cock, and which is charged with a 
saturated (l : 16) solution of perman- 
ganate of potassium. The end of the 
funnel tube should be drawn out to a 
point, and turned upwards. On per- 
mitting the permanganate solution to 
pass, drop by drop, into the liquid 
contained in the vessel, oxygen gaa 
will be given on*. To fully decompose 
the quantity of peroxide of hydrogen, 
about 56 Qm. of permanganate are re- 
quired, and 20 liters (about 1.220 cub. 
inch., or 5.28 gall.) of oxygen are ob- 
tained.— Industrie Bl. 

Nora of Ed. of Am. Dr.— The chem- 
ical reaction which takes place when 
permanganate of potassium and per- 
oxide of hydrogen react upon each 
other in the presence of an acid is aa 
follows: 

H.O, + 2KMnO. + SR,80,= 
peroxide permang. sulphuric 
hydrogen potass. acid 
=K,80. + 2MnSO. + 4H,0 + 30, 
sulphate sulphate water oxy- 
potass. mangan. gen 

Hence, all the oxygen of the per- 
manganate, and one-half of the oxy- 
gen of the peroxide are set free. 

The possibility of administering an 
anaesthetic during sleep has Been 
greatly doubted until recently, but a 
number of cases have been lately re- 
ported in which it has been accom- 
plished. The latest instance is noted in 
The Lancet by Dr. J. Sellarshall. A 
man whose thigh had been fractured 
and who had been worn out with pain, 
and fell asleep before his limb was 
dressed, was anaesthetized and a dress- 
ing applied without awakening. 

A oORREBPosnENT of the Medical 
News says that calomel is being tried 
in Vienna as a diuretic. It is effi- 
cacious only when the kidneys are 
healthy, and in some heart diseases 
without tissue changes [?J it produced 
diuresis whore other remedies failed. 
Large doees were used. Salivation was 
rarely produced. No explanation was 
offered of its mode of action. 

A strong infusion of Capsicum 
annuum. mixed with equal bulk of mu- 
cilage of acacia and with a few drops 
of glycerin, is said by a writer in the 
St. Louis Med. and Surg. Journ. to be 
an excellent application to bruises and 
to a stiff neck. Two or three successive 
coatings, applied with a camel's-hair 
brush, if done immediately after the 
receipt of an injury, will prevent dis- 
coloration. 

A Dr. Taylor advocates in the Medi- 
cal World the treatment of gonorrhoea, 
by introducing under the prepuce a 
mixture of morphine and cocaine salts 
with lanoline to the extent of J grain 
of the cocaine in each application. He 
finds this adjunct to treatment pro- 
duces complete numbness and thereby 
mitigates the symptoms of the disease. 

Experiments upon animals by 
Prof. Coze with uretban show that it 
antidotes the effects of strychnin. To 
illustrate the proportions required, a 
dog weighing 85 los. was given \ gr. 
of strychnine, and the poisonous ef- 
fects were counteracted by 75 grains 
of urethan. 

Iodoform ointment (1 : 8 or 1 : 10) 
has yielded satisfactory results to A. 
T. Selitzkv (a Rnwiari physi.-ian) as 
an application to erysipelas. It lei 
the swelling, pain, redness, and 
perature. 
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ufacture in I 



and Porfume Man- 
juthern France.* 



For nearly a century the culture of 
flowers on a commercial scale, and the 
manufacture of perfumes and essences, 
have formed a special and lucrative in 
dustry in Southern France. The prin- 
cipal mart of this dainty manufacture 
is at Graase. in the department of the 
Maritime Alps, but it is also conduct- 
ed on a more or less extensive scale at 
Sommieres. Nlmea. Nyons. Seillans, 
and other points in theconsular district 
of Marseilles. A considerable portion 
of the prod uct is ex ported to the United 
States, and as this export is steadily 
increasing, it may be of interest to ex- 
amine the conditions of soil, climate, 
etc., under which flower-culture bas 
flourished in this country, and to in- 
quire whether tbe same industry 
might not be successfully established 
in certain portions of the United 
States. It is stated by perfumers here 
that the manufacture of perfume* 
from orange flowers has already been 
attempted in Florida and California, 
but that the enterprise has failed of 
complete success, because these essays 
were made with flowers of the edible 
orange, grown upon lowlands — condi- 
tions which would entail failure even 
in France, where the bitter and noti- 
edible bigaradier, or the bergamot. 
grown in b>cations more or less ele- 
vated, is universally used for the pro- 
duction of perfume. 

The subject divides itself naturally 
into twotopicB: First, the culture of 
the flowers and blossoms; secondly, 
the manufacture therefrom of the po- 
mades, essences, and perfumed waters 
of commerce. 

I.— FLOWER FARMING IN PROVES CE. 

The kinds of flowers principally 
grown, and their season of harvest, 
are the violet, jonquil, and mignon- 
ette, which are usually gathered in 
February, March, and April, although 
in mild, moist winters the violets be- 
gin as early as December ; roses and 
orange-blossoms, with thyme and 
rosemary, in May and June : jasmines 
and tuberoses, in Julv and August; 
lavender and spikenard in September; 
and the acacia in October and Novem- 
ber. The harvest of flowers covers, 
therefore, about three-fourths of the 
year, but the season of greatest activ- 
ity is May and June, when the roses 
and orang? blossoms are gathered. 
Thyme, rosemary, and lavender are 
among the minor products, grown 
principally by rural farmers of the 
grape and olive, who have at home the 
simple apparatus required to distil tbe 
flowers and produce a more or less in- 
ferior class of essences, which are 
to dilute and adulterate the su- 
• essences produced at the larger 



A TYPICAL 

The conditions of industrial 
in flower-growing can be best studied 
by a specific example, and for this 
purpose we select the plantation of 
Madame de Rostaing, at Seillans, in the 
department of Var. It includes about 
23 acres, located on the southern slope 
of the Maritime foot-hills, about 2,000 
feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, and perhaps 20 miles from the 
coast. The calcareous soil was natu- 
rally thin and poor, and the olive trees, 
which had occupied the jrround for a 
century or more, prior to 1881. yielded 
but scanty and unsatisfactory returns. 
The slope of the surface was so steep 
that the waters of a spring, which 
flows from the rocks above the tract, 
could be but imperfectly utilized for ir- 
rigation, and the land was regarded 
practically worthless. In 1881 the 
proprietress caused the olive trees to 
be removed an;l the land prepared for 
flower culture. Firnt, the ground 1 



dug up to a depth of four feet, the 
larger stones removed and built into 
sustaining walls for the terraces into 
which the surface was divided and 
levelled. Along tbe upper margin of 
each terrace a shallow ditch was cut, 
connecting with transverse channels, 
which supply the spring water for ir- 
rigation. The abruptness of the slope 
will be indicated by tbe fact that, on 
the tract of 18 acres, tho terrace walls 
required to produce a series of level 
or gently sloping surfaces are 2,166 
yards in length. Thus terraced, the 
tract yielded 174 acres of prepared 
ground for planting. In the autumn 
of 1881, 45,000 tufts of violet, and 140,- 
000 roots of the white jasmine were 
planted. The following spring the re- 
mainder of the ground was planted 
with roses, geraniums, tuberoses, and 
jonquils, and a laboratory erected for 
the manufacture of perfumes. The lo- 
cation proved to have been well 
chosen ; the flower plants grew vigor- 
ously and strong, and in 1885, tbe 
fourth year after planting, the flower 
farm of Seillans, which had previously 
vielded a rental of $115 a year, pro- 
duced, according to the *tatement of 
the proprietress: perfumes valued at 
113.154. and giving a net profit of *7,- 
767.86! 

The difficult nature of the ground 
hail made its preparation unusually 
laborious and expensive, but in the 
foregoing balance sheet for 1885 inter- 
est on the entire investment is includ- 
ed in tbe expense account, so that the 
profits as stated purport to be clear 
and legitimate. Of course, the plants 
nnd shrubs at Seillans have not yet 
reached their full productive capacity, 
but the results of the fourth year illus- 
trate sufficiently how lucrative flower- 
farming may become in favorable lo- 
cations and under good management. 

ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS. 

From observations at Seillans. and 
in the neighborhood of Grasse. where 
perfume- flower-growing is the leading 
branch of agriculture, the essential 
conditions appear to be: 

(1) An altitude of from 500 to 2,000 
feet. Flowers grown on such elevated 
locations are said to be far more rich 
in perfume than similar varieties 
which bloom in valleys and lowlands. 

(2) A soil rich in calcareous ele- 
ments. 

(3) A situation sheltered from cold 
northern winds, and not subject to 
the white frosts which, in spring and 
autumn, affect the damp lowlands. 

(4) In countries like Southern 
France, where the rainfall is always 
scauty and often wanting entirely 
from May until September, irrigation is 
essential to the culture of flowers, as 
well as every other crop i but it would 
seem thit in the vast expanse of the 
United States, between the thirtieth 
and fortieth parallels of latitude, there 
might be found locations which com- 
bine all the requisite conditions of soil 
and exposure with sufficient humidity 
to secure natural and prolific growth. 

There remains, finally, the some- 
what vague and intangible questionas 
to how far usage and experience are 
really essential to success in flower- 
growing and perfume manufacture. 
The people of Southern France are 
prone to believe that certain things pe- 
culiar to this country can never be 
successfully produced elsewhere. The 
gourmand of Marseilles will tell you 
that " bouillc-abaistc." the famnui 
11 plat " of fish and toast flavored with 
saffron, can never be well made out- 
side of Marseilles ; the confectioners of 
Provence have no fear that their glnz- 
ed and crvstallized fruits can ever be 
successfully imitated beyond the 
frontiers of France; and. similarly, 
the perfume growers and distillers 
along this coast attribute their success 
not less to the peculiar climate of tho 
Provence than to their minute knowl- 
edge of ovory detail of the business, a 



knowledge acquired by more than a 
century of experience and transmitted 
from generation to generation of these 
simple, industrious people. Switeer- 
land used to cherish similar ideas 
about watch-making and the embroid- 
ery manufacture, but both have been 
developed with entire success in other 
countries, and it is impossible to see in 
the perfume manufacture any art so 
obscure or difficult that it may not be 
learned and practised successfully in 
any part of the United States which 
offers tho requisite conditions of cli- 
mate. 

One essential principle in perfume 
culture is that all fancy nnd " improv- 
ed ■ varieties of flowers are discarded, 
and the natural, simple, old-fashioned 
kinds are exclusively grown. Tho 
roses on the slopes of Seillans are the 
common pink ones that grow under 
farm-house windows throughout the 
United States. The single wild violet 
is preferred to all the larger artificial- 
ly developed varieties, and if there is 
a "double" tuberose on the place, I 
failed to notice it. 

Only the white jasmine is used, the 
yellow and less fragrant variety seem- 
ing to be either discarded orunknown. 
Jasmine plants are set in rows, about 
ten inches apart, and are closely prun- 
ed. Roses are grown on the lower ter- 
races, and are likewise cut low, and the 
ground between the plants heavily 
manured. After the roBes have been 
gathered, the stem is cut to within a 
tew inches of the ground so as to con- 
serve for next season the entire vigor 
of the plant. During the harvest sea- 
son, traders, or middlemen, go through 
the countrv every day with wagons 
collecting flowers from the farms, for 
which they pay prices varying accord- 
ing to the extent of the crop and de- 
mands of the market. Their fragrant 
1 is hurried to the nearest roanu- 
■ and delivered while the flow- 
i still fresh and crisp. The flow- 
" be gathered in the morning 
as soon as possible after the dews of 
the preceding night have disappeared. 

II.— THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES. 

This includes the making of " po- 
mades " and oils by the process of ab- 
sorption, and of essences and essential 
oils by distillation. Every complete 
establishment is equipped with appa- 
ratus for all these processes. Po- 
mades are the commercial vehicles for 
absorbing and transporting the per- 
fumes of the jonquil, tuberose, jas- 
mine, and some other species of flow- 
ers. A square frame, or chaxm*. of 
white-wood, about 20 by 30 inches in 
size, is set with a pane of strong plate 
glass. On either side of the gla«s is 
spread a thin, even layer of grease-- two 
parts lard to one of tallow — whir^h has 
been purified and refined by previous 
boiling and straining. Thus prepared, 
the frames are piled up in ranks 6 or 7 
feet high to await the season of each 
special flower. When the blossoms 
arrive, tho petals are picked from tbe 
stem (the pistils and stamens being 
discarded), and laid so as to cover the 
grease in each frame. These being 
again piled so as to rest upon their 
wooden edges, which fit closely to- 
gether, there is formed a series of tight 
chambers, the floors and ceilings of 
which are of grease exposed to the 
perfume of the flower leaves within. 
The grease absorbs the perfume, tbe 
spent flowers are removed daily and 
fresh ones supplied, and this process 
goes on from two to four or five 
months, according to the desired 
strength of the pomade, which, when 
sufficiently charged with perfume, is 
taken from the glass with a wide thin 
spatula, and packed in tin cans or 
"stagnons" for export By these 
methods the delicate odors of flowers 
are extracted, and retained for tranf- 

Ki to distant markets, where, being 
ted with alcohol, they yield their 
to that stronger vehicle, and 
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produce the floral waters and extracts 
of commerce. Coarse pomades are 
mode by boiling the flowers in the 
greise. and subjecting the residue to 
pressure. The spent pomades are used 
for toilet purpose*, and in the manu- 
facture of fine 



OILS AND ESSENCES. 

The process of preparing perfumed 
oils involves the same principle, except 
that, instead of solid grease, superfine 
olive-oil is used. With this oil, pieces 
of coarse cotton fabric are saturated, 
which are then spread upon wire net- 
ting, framed in wooden chases about 3 
by 5 feet in size. The flowers are 
spread upon the saturated cloths, and 
the frames piled one upon another so 
that the perfuma o f the fl jwers is ab- 
sorbed as in the previous process. 

Essences and "flower waters" are 
produced by ordinary distillation, in 
which the flowers are boiled with wa- 
ter in large alembics: the vapor car- 
ries off the perfume, and is condensed 
in adjoining copper tanks, like ordi- 
nary spirits. Some of the retorts used 
for thro purpose are of sufficient size 
to receivo at once half a ton of fresh 
flowers, with the requisite water for 
their distillation. When "flower wa- 
ters" are to bo produced, alcohol is 
used in the distilling tank to receive 
the perfumes. By skilful combina- 
tions of the perfumes of different flow- 
era, sometimes with the addition of 
chemicals, a large variety of handker- 
chief extracts, such as " Patchoaly," 
" Jockey Club," " West End," etc., are 
produced at the original laboratory. 

All these detail* of manufacture re- 
quire careful and skilful manipula- 
tion, but there would seem to be no 
part of the process which cannot be 
promptly mastered by any good chem- 
ist, with sufficient enterprise to import 
a few experienced French operatives. 
A mild, uniform temperature is se- 
cure 1 by the heavy stone buildings in 
which tne process of absorption is con- 
ducted, and scrupulous clsanlineas is 
required at every stage of the manu- 
facture. After removing the pomades 
from the frames, the glass is removed 
and cleansed with alkalies, and the 
frames scraped to remove every ves- 
tige of grease, which, by bacoming 
rancid, might spoil the product of the 
next operation. 

The work of the manufactories is 
largely done by women, who earn 20 
to 25 cents in a day's labor of ten hours. 
During the busy season of roses and 
orange flowers, they earn half as much 
more by working until midnight or 
later. Laborers on the flower farms 
earn the modest wages which pertain 
to all kinds of agricultural labor in this 
country, for there is nothing in the cul- 
ture of flowers that is beyond the skill 
and understanding of an ordinary 
farm-hand, when directed by an intel- 
ligent and experienced overseer. As 
the wealth and popular taste for lux- 
uries in the United States have con- 
tinued to increase, our country has 
abwrbsd a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of tho perfume product of 
Southern Franco. If tho low wages 
that are now paid for the labor of girls 
and women in many forms of manu- 
facture in American cities could be 
utilized in districts adapted to flower- 
growing, it would seem that the essen- 
tial conditions for transplanting that 
fragrant an i lucrativo industry to tho 
western hemisphere would be practi- 
cally complete. 



Marking Ink for Sacks. 

A»phalt 1 ob. 

Canada Balaam ... 1 " 

Oil of Turpentine 4 " 

Drop Dlaek. q. e. 

Dissolve the two first-named in- 
gredients in the Oil of Turpentine 
and add enough Drop Black to mi " 
a cream.— After Chem. and Drugg. 
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Geloein. Chloral and Menthol is suggested 

Oblosk. which corresponds to the V/ ^; V - b ?cdb as a new compound. 

fucin of alga) and pectose of fruits, is ^ u , al . P° rtI0D * ^ ,n « triturated and 

a mucilaginous substance derived from g*?™ 1 m a water-bath, not above W 

certain Japanese algte. It dissolves * abr - unl M completely liquefied, pro- 

in hot water in the proportion of 560 duce ? an .f» ,v . colorless liquid having 

times its volume, and, on cooling, a mint like odor, a camphoraceous, 

forms a beautiful transparent jelly, w *™ **"**• Md a * ™ F\ a s. g. of 

which may be made to take any form. im - . u 18 completely soluble in all 

and its consistence can be varied to proportions of alcohol, freely soluble 

suit the occasion in benzm, and soluble in chloroform. 

It will take up all medicinal sub- <* hcr - andcarbon bisulphide. -Amer. 

stances soluble in water alone, or made Jour - °f Pharm., June, 

so by the addition of alcohol, glycerin, 

acids, or alkalies. It may bo used for • P8rm angato of Potassium in solu- 
medicated poultices, suppositories, cyl- 1 .* 10 , e amount of one to two 
inders, plates, or sheets. While dry- « nuilH the ounc e of water, is rec- 
ing it undergoes continuous retraction, °. m,n fnded as a serviceable applica- 
by which, it is said, its medicinal con- tl0n t * u burn . s a " d f f°!* blfce - ^9° e 
tents are slowly expressed.— Amer. that in the latter condition, 
Jour of Ved Se especially, it relieves pain, allays m- 
[Geloee has been used for some time Animation, and prevents suppura- 
by French silk manufacturers for twm .- . 0ne ;half gram to the ounce is 
"weighting" the silk fibre, so as to »' lftl . t ; 1 ™ t application to burns- 
impart a fictitious appearance of body N - Y - Med - Jour - 
to fabrics.— Ed. Amsr. Drcchiist.I _ ... ,. _ 

' Naphthalin Lamella) are prepared 

x, . . _ , . by applying a melted mixture of 25 

Belgian Puta-Powder parts of carbolic acid, 25 parts of 

For cleaning gold, silver, and other cereein . and 50 parts of naphthalin to 

metals is prepared from : tne surface of unglazel paper placed 

upon a warm, metallic surface — 

Chalk 230 parte. Pharm. Zeitung. 

White Bole K»0 " 

C o-bonate of Lead .... 125 " To Clarify Turbid Fruit-Syrups. 

Magnesia 80 " According to the «und*cnau, this is 

Oxide of Iron 20 •• best accomplished by tho means used 

Jrn 6 -S?-J?r * ab80,Utely *- * or^in-liSeT kettle™* 

from gntty particles. « w . c . Uien ati °?™ trl £ 

ments of filter-paper, and allow it to 

"Futz-Bags." boil again, stirring it meanwhile. 

- . „ . Strain through a funnel-shaped flan- 

These are woollen cloths or rags n el bag. and repeat the straining until 

treated with some kind oT "putz-po- it runs clear. -National Drugg&t. 
made," and are usually (anted or dyed 

red. They are usually prepared as Elastic Mucilage.— To 20 parts of 

follows : alcohol add 1 part of salicylic acid. 3 

Four parts of Castile soap are dis- parts of soft soap, and 3 parte of gly- 

solved in 20 parts of water ; the solu- cerin. Shake thoroughly, and add it 

tion mixed with three parts of Tripoli, to a mixture of mucilage made with 

and tinted with fuchsin or corallin. about 93 parts of gum Arabic and 180 

Woollen rags are now dipped in the parts of water. This is said to keep 

mixture, which must be stirred con- well and to remain elastic without ten- 

tinuously, the excess of the mixture dency to cracking when dry. 

wrung out, and the rags then dried. _, , _ , 

The tripoli must be in an impalpable - ? Water.— 2 drachms each of 

powder thc ol18 °' Lavender. Bergamot, and 

Lemon ; 1 drachm each of the Tincture 
of Turmeric and Oil of Noroli : 30 drops 

Dental Local Anaesthetic, of Oil of Balm, and 10 dropaof Oil of 

* r* . i r, Rotie. Mi* those with 2 pints of deo- 

A ^respondent of Dental Cosmo* dori2ed A k JO hol.-&t. Amer 
recommends the following solution, 

which enables one or two teeth to be Tho Specific Oravtiy of Crystalline 

SiSl^SmLSELi ™£ Dg and Undef Strychnine is given by Thomas P. 

greatly diminished pain : Blunt, in the Pharm. Jour, and Trans. 

Stronger Ether. Jiaa. as 1.13. 

Fl? hV.°cin"n'abiV indica! .' !gtt. TT T r in Oleats for tho Nails.— Thomas 

Ol. Mentha Piperita* . «.x». H. Irquhart writes to the Therapeutic 

Misce. Gazette: "I used tin oleato some 

months ago on my finger nails, which 

Saturate absorbent cotton with a commencel to split and break soon 

small quantity (about sixty drops) of aft;r I left the army, tho result of 

the compound and apply to the gums, scurvy, contracted in the military 

allowing it to remain about five min- service. I anointed the nails every 

utes before operating.— Chem. and day with the oleato, and at night ap- 

Drugg. plied it on a narrow flannel bandage. 

In about two months all the nails wore 

Varnish for Show-Bottle Labels, sound and tough. I applied tbeoleate 

which dries in a few seconds, and pro- to the nails of a young lady friend, 

duces a colorless, smooth, and shining with like success. Ii is also a beauti- 

coat, is prepared, according to R. Kier- ful polish for the nails." 
steu. as follows: Sandarac, 53 parts; 

mustic, 20 parte; camphor, 1 part; oil Thalline.— Mayrhofer has experi- 

of lavender, 8 parts; Venice turpen- mented with the sulphate, tannate, 

tine, 4 parts; ether, 6 parts; alcohol, and tartrate of thalline in an epidemic 

40 parts. of typhoid occurring in a Bavarian 

Macerate the ingredients for several regiment, with a view to discovering 

weeks until a perfect solution is made, which is the best salt. As a ride, 0.8 

— National Druggist. gramme was given at a dose, and 

repeated as the temperature rose. The 

To Clean Tartar from Tooth.— Dry quantity consumed was 1 to 5! grammes 

Hypochlorite of Lime. } drachm; Red per diem, and from 8 to 26 grammes 

Coral. 2 drachms. Triturate well and in different cases. No difference was 

mix thoroughly. To employ it, moisten observed in the action of the three salts 

a new brush slightly, dip it into the After taking the medicine, profuse 

powder, and apply to the teeth. A few perspiration occurred, and tho condi- 

davs' use will produce a marked alte- tion of the patients invariably im- 

ration in the appearance of the teeth, provel. Of the eighty-eight cast^- 

-Sci. Amer. three (3.4J0 died. 
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CORRESPONDENCE- 



Gknt8:— I see by an article in 
Scientific American, copied from 
your journal, that oils are distilled 
from cedar chips or shavings. In 
Wisconsin and Vermont, cedar and 
balsam and hemlock oils are all dis- 
tilled from second growth timber, 
and from the boughs of largo trees. I 
will commence to distill those about 
the 15th or 16th of Oct. The brush is 
all cut up by a large cutting machine, 
such as they use in large farm barns, 
but is run b" steam. Almost all the 
work is done by steam. Can give you 
any information you want. Yours, 
M. McDonald. 

Rtvboeom IUt, Dooa Co.. Win. 



QUERES & ANSWERS, with Lima or Callao. 
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Are, allow to cool somewhat, then add 
i gallon oil of turpentine. If it is de- 
sired to dry quickly, add some patent 
drier. 

A cheaper preparation may be made 
as follows : 

Boil together 2} lbs. each of black 
pitch and gas-tar nsphaltum for sev- 
eral hours, then add 6} pints of linseed 
oil, and 1 lb. each of litharge and red- 
lead. Boil again, and finally add 2 
gallons of oil of turpentine. 

No. 1,783.— Aaphaltum (T. G.S., Ad- 
elaide). 

The best and purest native asphal- 
tum is found at certain localities of the 
shores of the Dead Sea, in the Great 
Pitch Lake of Trinidad, and near Cox- 
itambo in Peru. If you desire to im- 
port some into Australia, you will 
find it most convenient to get the last- 
named variety, which is very pure. 
Apply to some firm having dealings 
;h " " 



Queries for which anstcers are desired, 
must be received by the Oth of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



Ho. 1,781.— Syrupus Corrigens (F. 

R. H.). 

Our correspondent asks us what 
"Syrup Corrigans" is. He no doubt 
means Syrupus Corrigens, a title ap- 
plied to various aromatic syrups, de- 
vised for the purpose of disguising 
the bitter taste of quinine. Some of 
these svrupB have liquorice for a base; 
but this is rather inconvenient, as the 
glycyrrhirin will gradually combine 
with and be precipitated along with 
the quinine, even when there was no 
acid present. 

An aromatic syrup of Yerba Santa 
(Eriodictyon) lias for several years 
been sold by different makers for such 
purposes, and on page 41 of our 
last March number will be found a 
formula proposed by Mr. J. D. Auk. 
Hartz, of College Point, N. Y., which 
furnishes a very pood preparation. 
The obiect. in this case, is not to 
retain in the syrup any medicinally 
useful constituents which the Yerba 
Santa may contain, but rather to ob- 
tain the peculiar taste and flavor pro- 
duced in the course of preparation. 
Mr. Hartz proposed the title Syrujms 
Corrigens for his syrup. 

Another formula for an aromatic 
svrup of Yerba Santa is the following, 
which also furnishes a very good 
result: 

Syrupus Eriodictyi Aromaticus. 

Fluid Extract of Yerba Santa.. . \ fl. or. 

Solution of PoUmwi 180 min. 

Com|>. Tincture ol Cardamom, . 1 fl. oz. 

Oil of .Sft«-arta« 2 min. 

'* •• Lemon 2 

•' "Cloves 4 

Alcohol jflor- 

Sugar .. 14 tr. oz. 

Water enough to make 10 fl. oz. 

Mix the Fluid Extract and solution 
of Potassa, then add 14 fl. oz. of water, 
previously mixed with the Compound 
Tincture of Cardamom, and lastly add 
the Alcohol holding the oils in solu- 
tion. Filter and pass enough Alcohol 
through the filter to obtain 6 fl. oz. of 
filtrate. Pour this upon the Sugar 
contained in a bottle, and dissolve by 
placing the bottle in hot water, fre- 
quently agitating. 

No. 1.782.— Brunswick Black (T. G. 
S., Adelaide). 

This is a black asphalt varnish for 
iron-work, prepared in the following 
manner: 

Fuse 2 lbs. of best native asphaltum 
in an iron pot, add 1 pint of hot boiled 
"1 oil, mix well, remove from the 



No. 1,784.— Compound Syrup of Sar- 
saparilla (D. F. & Co.). 

If your friend wishes to obtain the 
best "preparation, he had better pro- 
cure that made Btrictly in compliance 
with the United States Pharmacopoeia. 
Any pharmacist will show him the 
formula, which we cannot copy here 
as it will consume space needlessly. 

If he wants a preparation similar to 
some of the popular advertised syrups 
of sarsaparilla, you should rcmembor 
that most of these do not base their 
efficacy upon the sarsaparilla, but upon 
certain other ingredients, among which 
iodide of potassium and even bichlor- 
ide of mercury are not wanting, but 
which are carefully ignored on the 
label. 

Our advice is, if your friend is in 
need of a preparation containing these 
secondary constituents, lot him con- 
sult a ph vsician. If he does not. then 
the officinal syrup is all that he re- 
quires. 

We cannot recommend any of the 
proprietary preparations, though some 
may be good enough in their way. 

No. 1,785.— Hostetter's Bitters (J. 
R. K. & Co.). 

A formula for Hostetter's Bitters 
was communicated to this journal 
(New Remedies, 1883, pp. 313) by Mr. 
C. M. Shofor, Ph.G., of Canal Fulton, 
Ohio. It is as follows: 

Calamua 2 lbs. 

Orange Peel 8 " 

Cinchona 9 " 

Gentian 2 " 

Colombo 2 " 

Rhubarb 8 oz. 

Cinnamon 4 " 

Clove* 3 " 

Diluted Alcohol 4 gall. 

Water 2 »■ 

Sugar 2 lbs. 

We cannot say whether the product 
resembles the genuine. 

No. 1,786.— Emulsion of Balsam of 
Tolu (D. J.). 

This is a preparation of the French 
Pharmacopoeia, It is prepared as fol- 
lows: 

Balsam of Tolu 20 part*. 

Alcohol. 90* JW •' 

Tincture or Quillnla 100 " 

Disi tiled Water, hot 7S0 " 

Dissolve the Balsam of Tolu in the 
Alcohol, and add the Tincture. Then 
make an emulsion by adding the water 
gradually. 

The Codex adds the note that emul- 
sions of Balsam of Copaiba, Oil of 
Cade, and Tar may be prepared in the 
same manner. 

No. 1,787. — Disguising Quinine (J. 

0.). 

Phosphate of sodium as an agent to 
disguise the taste of quinine was rec- 
ommended by F. Lascar, in a paper 
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read at the last annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Pharm. Association. The 
author recommended the following 
mixture: 

Sulphate of Quinine 1 part. 

Sugar of Milk 1 » 

Phosphateo' Sodium.. .. 2 parte. 

These substances are to be triturated 
together, which will cause the sulphate 
of quinine to be converted into the 
phosphate, a less soluble salt than the 
sulphate. The author also recom- 
mends to add to the mixture i or f 
grain of saccharin for overy grain ol 



No. 1,788.— Phosphorus Paste (O.). 
The following is one of the formula 
recommended : 

Make a paste in the usual manner, 
from 800 parte of starch and 5,000 
parts of water, by the aid of heat, and 
cool it to about 86" K. Dissolve 150 
parts of phosphorus in 60 parts of di- 
sulphide of carbon, with great caution, 
in a glass-stoppered vial. Add the so- 
lution to a paste prepared from 10 
parts of powdered gum arabic, 15 parte 
of powdered tragacanth, and 150 parts 
of water, contained in a suitable mor- 
tar, and mix intimately. Finally add 
this emulsion to the starch paste first 
prepared, mix thoroughly, and trans- 
fer the paste to wide-mouthed vials 
which must be carefully stoppered. 

No. 1,789 — Tho Administration 
and the Purity of Terebene (W. S. 

D). 

It has recently been recommended 
(i.i Therap. Gaz.) to administer tere- 
beno in lozenges, and the following 
formula is suggested : 

Terebene 3| drachma. 

Acacia, powd 8 " 

Sugar, powd. . . .6 tr. oz. 

Tragacanth, powd. . .2 tr. or. 
Water. 2 fl. oz. 

With the Terebene, Acacia, and 
Water, make an emulsion, which is to 
be mixed with the Sugar and Traga- 
canth, and the resulting mass is to oe 
made into 100 lozeugea. 

Another formula of administration, 
viz., an emulsion, is recommonded in 



Terebene 4 drachma. 

Acacia, powd 8 

Water, q. a. to make. 2 fl. oz. 
Syrup ot Ginger 1 fl. oz. 

Triturate the Acacia and Terebene 
thoroughly together in a dry mortar, 
then add the water all at once, rubbing 
rapidly until a crackling sound ap- 
pears. Then add the Syrup of Ginger. 
The latter imparts some color to the 
emulsion, but it helps to cover the 
taste of the terebene. 

Regarding the purity of terebene of 
commerce, notice should be taken of 
the statements made by Mr. W. L. 
Scott, in a paper read before the last 
British Phcrmaceutical Conference. 
He found that most of the commercial 
so-called " pure terebenes" are contam- 
inated with resin, turpentine, and per- 
oxide of hydrogen. Three snmples 
contained over 1 per cent of resin, and 
only four of them were free from per- 
oxide of hydrogen, which, according 
to the author, is very liable to be pres- 
ent, no matter how carefully the tere- 
beue had been prepared. Its formation 
may be prevented by keeping a bag of 
silver oxide in the liquid. 

No. 1,790.— Enamel-Ink (P. J.). 

An ink, or rather varnish, for writ- 
ing labels which are intended to resist 
the action of acids, etc., may be pre- 
pared as follows : 

20 parts of shellac ore dissolved in 
solution of 30 parte of borax in 300 to 
400 parts of water, with the aid of heat, 
and the solution is filtered hot. To the 
filtrate are added 10 parts of wat<T- 
soluble nigrosin, 0.3 parte of tannic 
acid, 0.1 part of picric acid, 15 parte 
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of water of ammonia, and enough wa- 
ter to produco the proper degree of 
dilution. The ink should be of euch 
consistence that it will readily flow 
from the pen. 
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No. 1,791.— Chevreul 1 or Chevreul P 

(A. DcFA 

It appears to us now that we would 
have done better to adopt the spelling 
Chevreul, for this is the way in which 
the author writes his name. The lat- 
ter is, of course, identical with Chev- 
reuil, the French term for roe-buck. 
That the family-name has often been 
written Chevreuil, even by members 
of the family itself, there appears to 
be ample proof. (Bee Callinen, Medic. 
Schrijtsteller-Lexicon, IV., 117 and 
124). Modern bibliographical autho- 
rities are somewhat divided on the 
mode of spelling, most of them adopt- 
ing Chevreul, but others write Chev- 
reuil, so for instance the large new 
Bibliographiaches Lexikon derhervor- 
ragenaen Aerzte alter Zeiten und VM- 
ker, 8vo, Wien, 1884, Vol. II., page 7. 

No. 1.798.— Curd Soap (W. H. H. 
C, Buffalo, N. Y.). 

"Awhile back I saw a receipt in your 
journal for shaving-cream, ll calls fur 
* curd soap.' Our druggists do not know 
what that is. Can you tell me what it is 
by any other name, or where it can be 
procured ?' 



In answer to the above, we quote 
from Ure's Dictionary the following 
concise statement : 

•'On the continent, olive oil mixed 
with about one-fifth of rape oil is princi- 
pally used in making hard soap. This ad- 
dition of rape oil ia alwaya resorted to, 
because olive oil alone yields a soap so 
hard and so compact that it dissolves only 
with difficulty and slowly in water, which 
is not the case with rape' oil and other «»ila 
of a similar nature; that is towty, with oils 
which become thick und viscid by expo- 
sure, and which on that account are called 
drying oils, experience having taught that 
the oils which dry the soonest by exposure 
yield with soda a softer soap than that 
made with oils which, like olive oil, re- 
main limpid for a long period under the 
influence of the air. The admixture of 
rape oil has, therefore, the effect of modi- 
fying the degree of hardness of the soap, 
and, consequently, of promoting its solu- 
bility. In England, tallow is used instead 
of olive oil, the soap resulting from its 
treatment with soda is known under the 
name of curd soup, and is remarkable for 
the extreme difficulty with which it dis- 
solves in water. The small, white, cubic, 
waxy, stubborn masses which, until a few 
years ago, were generally met with on the 
washing-stands of bedrooms in hotels, and 
which, for an indefinite period passed on 
from traveller to traveller, each in turn 
unsuccessfully attempting, by various de- 
vices and cunning immersions in water to 
; into a lather, is curd *oaj>." 



Any of the finer qualities of soda 
soap made with tallow, and as free 
from uncombined alkali us possible, 
will probably fill the bill. Possibly, 
white Castile Soap (Conti's) might also 
be used, but this is certainly not 
meant by " curd soap." 

No 1,793.— Paato for affixing La- 
bels to Tin (Subscriber). 

A recent collection of practical re- 
ceipts recommends the three following 
methods as the most effective. 

1. Soak any desired quantity of glue 
in cold water. When it is soft, pour 
off the excess, add strong vinegar, and 
heat the mixture to boiling. About 8 
parts of vinegar (of at least 6 per cent) 
are needed for 1 part of glue. Finally, 
thicken the liquid, while boiling, by 
the addition of a sufficient quantity of 
the best wheat flour. 

2. Make starch paste in the usual 
manner, but while it is hot, add to it a 
little Venice turpentine, which it will 
take up without difficulty. 

8. Coat the place where the label is 



to be affixed with solution of tannic 
acid or shellac, allow it to dry, and 
then affix the label, previously pasted, 
and moistened. 

The following is recommended by 
Mr. H. John in the Pharm. Zeitung. 

Coat the place with a dilute tincture 
of damnr, allow to become almost dry, 
and then press upon it the label, fresh- 
ly pasted with mucilage, and still 
what moist. Gummed labels should 
previously bo moistened with water to 
render them wore flexible. 

The author recommends this method 
for bronzed tin boxes. But it will also 
• for bare tin. 
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Suppositories may be made with 
extracts, according to Der Pharma- 
ceut, by filling tho forms with melted 
cocoa-butter, cooling them partially 
and then adding to each the proper 
amount of extract softened with a little 
glycerin. The suppositories can be re- 
moved from the moulds in about five 
minutes thereafter, and will be found 
satisfactory. 

Infusion of Senna is said by Leutke 
to be rendered much leas liable to fer- 
mentation if, while it is fresh, it is 
rendered alkaline with bicarbonate of 
sodium. 

A Columbus, Ohio, drug-clerk re- 
cently gave a customer a dose of castor 
oil in laudanum instead of whiskey. 
Tho patient detected the difference, 
and verified tho mistake by the label 
ou the bottle in the clerk's hand. Tho 
proper antidotes prevented any serious 
results. 

Nitrite of Amy 1 was used, by a writer 
inL'Pm'ow Midicale, in the treatment 
of a case of opium narcosis, and its in- 
halation brought on a rapid cure when 
belladonna had failed and the patient 



ind the patien 
beyond lielp. 



was apparently almost 

Tribromido of Allyl, which has 
been known since 1857. has been found 
by Dr. de Fleury to be a serviceable 
remedy in the treatment of hysteria, 
infantile convulsions, angina, and 
asthma. Tho remedy may be given 
in capsules in doses of 5 minima, and 
10 to 20 minims may be taken in twen- 
ty-four hours. It can also be used hy- 
podermically to the extent of 2 to 4 
drops dissolved in 2 cubic centimetres 
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Salicylated Boer.— The custom of 
employing salicylic acid to prevent 
deterioration of beer is the subject of 
active discussion in French journals. 
The quantity of the acid employed is 
by no means inappreciable. It is com- 
puted that the salicylated beer of Paris 
contains more than 20 centigrammes 
per liter, so that a considerable quan- 
tity is taken by a thirsty beer con- 
sumer. The Ijancet, commenting upon 
this fact, says: "There are grounds 
for believing that the rate of elimina- 
tion of the antiseptic drug is by no 
means rapid, and any congestion of the 
kidneys or liver would certainly retard 
its excretion in great degree. Again, 
we are not sure, even supposing that 
the substance were excreted com- 
pletely, that constantly having the 
tissues bathed by a weak solution of 
salicylic acid would be unattended 
with danger. Salicylic acid is a mem- 
ber of a dangerous group of chemical 
bodies, the best-known of which, car- 
bolic acid, is a most rapid and fatal 



Aniline Oil is being used as an ann?s - 
thctic in minor operations, such as 
opening a felon. The finger, having 
been immersed for a short time in the 
oil, may be cut to the bone without 
pain. 

Spirit of Turpentine will remove 
unpleasant odors from the hands, 
when all other deodorants fail. 



Fifth Annual Report of the Illi- 
nois Board of Pharmacy, with Ab- 
stract of State Pharmacy Register, 
1886, pp. 184, 8vo. 
This report might as well serve as a 
model, owing to the comprehensive 
character of its contents. 
Proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, held in 
Rochester, June 8lh, 9th. and 10th. 
1886. Also the Constitution, By- 
laws, and Roll of Members. Elmira, 
N. Y. : Advertiser Association, prin- 
ters, 1886, pp. 269, 8vo. 
This volume is the most sumptuous of 
the scries. The largest amount of 
space in the work is occupied by the 
minutes of the meeting, which are, in- 
deed, rather more prolix than practi- 
cal. The nineteen papers and report* 
are of practical value, some of them 
being especially so. The text of recent 
laws regulating the practice of phar- 
macy are of geat importance. A 
novel feature is the insertion, as a 
frontispiece, of a small map of the 
State. The whole is altogether very 
creditable to the secretary and print- 
ers. 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Ninth Annual Meeting, held at Leba- 
non, June 8th. 9th, and 10th, 1KS6, 
with the Constitution, By-laws, Code 
of Ethics, and Roll of Members. 
Harnsburg, Pa., 1886, pp. 250 + 54, 
8vo. 

Besides the usual minutes and lists 
of members, etc., the volume contains 
a codification of resolutions, recom- 
mendations, and State laws, and, in 
the form of an appendix, a report by 
the Committee on UnofBcinal Formu- 
las, embracing one hundred and fifty- 
three titles. The volume will be found 
of value as a work for reference. 
Proceedings of the North Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association at its 
Seventh Annual Meeting, held at 
Fayetteville, Aug. 11th and 12th, 
1886, with Constitution and By-laws, 
Pharmacy Laws, List of Members, 
and List of Registered Pharmacists 
in North Carolina. Statesville, N. 
C, 1886, pp. 128, 8vo. 
This report shows an active interest in 
the promotion of pharmaceutical pro- 
gress in North Carolina. 
A Laboratory Guide in Urinali 




and Toxicology. By R. A. Witt- 
haus. A.M., M.D., Prof, of Chem. 
and Physics in the Med. Dept. Univ. 
of the City of New York; Prof, of 
Chem. ana Tox. in the Med. Dept. of 
the Univ. of Buffalo and in the Sied. 
Dept. of the Univ. of Vermont; Prof, 
of Pharm. Chem. in the Dept. of 
Pharm. of the Univ. of Buffalo, etc. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 
1886. pp. 75. 
This manual covers 
tho range of clinical 
mandedby the practising physic 
and is especially well-suited as a text- 
liook for clinical students, owing to its 
convenient arrangement, concise state- 
ments, thorough indexing, and abun- 
dance of illustrations. 
Practical and Analytical Chemis- 
try; being a complete course in 
chem i i a 1 ana lysiB. By H en k y Trim- 
ble, Ph.G., Professor of Anal. Chem. 
in the Philadelphia Coll. of Pharm. 
Second edition, revised, enlarged, 
and illustrated. 8ro. Philadelphia, 
1886. (P. blakiston, Son & Co.) 
We have already given a summary 
of the contents of this text-book when 
mentioning the first edition. In its 
present improved shape, it will un- 
doubtedly be n useful and practical 
guide for the student in the laboratory. 
The author has introduced several new 
features, one of the most useful being 
a systematic grouping of acids, where- 
by their recognition and separation is 
greatly f 
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''PEPSINS OP COMMEHCE." 

BY EDWARD OOEBEL. 

I t would probably bo a difficult tank 
1 to find a drug in the American 
market at the present timo which va- 
ries so greatly in composition, physical 
characters, and strength as does the 
Pepsin offered by the various manu- 
facturers, and their name is legion. 

Tbo pharmacopoeia! recognition of a 
definite digestive standard for a dilut- 
ed or mcchnrated jwpsin does not 
seem in any way to have aided the es- 
tablishment of any kind of uniformity 
in the commercial article. There are 
now on the market a number of so- 
called "pure" or " concentrated " pep- 
sins, all prepared apparently by preci- 
pitation according to the process of 
Prof. Scheffer, as also numerous so- 
called " scale pepsins." All of these pre- 
parations are of a much higher digest- 
ivo strength than the officinal saccha- 
rated pepsin, and are recommended for 
the extemporaneous preparation of 
this latter article by diluting with 
sugnr of milk. They find an extensive 
use in the compounding of pharmaceu- 
ticals containing pepsin, besides being 
prescribed by physicians who consider 
the officinal pepsin too weak. 

The object of this paper is to show 
the comparative merits of these 
stronger pepsins only, the commercial 
sacchnratea pepsins being entirely dis- 
regarded. The experiments made by 
the writer, and submitted below, seem 
to prove conclusively that if, in using 
these pepsins, one judges of their re- 
spective merit as digestive agents 
merely by what the makers claim, 
very uncertain results must surely be 
obtained. 

Only a few manufacturers give a 
specific text, the others stating merely 
that their article will digest so many 
grains of albumen. Some claim much 
less than their products were found to 
digest, while others, notably the scale 
pepsin men, make claims which, in the 
face of the actual peptic properties 
their goods were found to possess, are 
evidence of a degree of modesty that 
is truly charming. 

All samples examined, with the ex- 
ception of No. 3, which was taken from 
the stock of a jobbing-house, were ob- 
tained from the makers direct, and it 
is therefore supposed that the results 
obtained with these samples are a fair 
index to the value of their average pro- 
ducts offered for sale. 

The tests were carried out with the 
greatest possible care toward the main- 
tenance of uniform conditions for all 
samples operated with, as follows: 

1. Solution of the Pepsin. 

0 <H)5 (1 grain) of each sample was 
weighed into numbered twelve-ounce 
wide-mouthed bottles containing eight 
<si lluidounces of acidulated water. 
This acidulated water was made in the 

Sroportion of two (2) ounces c. p. hy- 
rochloric acid t<> one (1) gallon dis- 
tilled water, each 8 ftuidouncea re- 
presenting consequently 1 drachm of 
hydrochloric acid. A very marked 
difference was noticed in the solubility 
of the samples; none, however, left 
morethan traces of undissolved matter 
after standing an hour or so. 
t. Condition of Albumen. 
Several dozen e^gs. as fresh as could 
be obtained, were boiled for fifteen 
minutes, the water poured off and the 
eggs allowed to cool before removing 
tin' shells. The albumeu. freed from 
all yolk, was pressed through a No. 18 
wire sieve. Some operators have used 



a more finely divided albumen, but 
considerable experience in testing pep- 
sins led the writer to use the No. 12 
shred form as the most practicable. 
The albumen thus divided was uni- 
formly mixed with a spatula (some 
eggB furnishing a soft, watery albu- 
men, and others a harder and denser 
form) and weighed into the pepsin so- 
lutions at once. 

3. Amount of Albumen used. 
Notwithstanding that as much as 

1,500 grains was claimed as the dissolv- 
ing power of some samples examined, it 
was deemed safe to subject only 1 ,000 
grs. of albumen to the action of one (1) 
grain of pepsin in the (8) eight ounces 
of acidulated water. 

4. Temperature, etc. 

It was aimed to keep the temperature 
at 104* P. by means of a water bath, 
and it never varied more than two or 
three degrees either way from that 
point. It not proving practicable to 
operate with all the samples at once, 
two sets of tests were made with six 
and seven samples respectively, but 
thesarae precautions were scrupulously 
observed in each case. Each mixture 
was shaken moderately every three to 
ten minutes. 

5. Time allowed for digestion. 

Six hours was deemed ample time 
for the samples to display their virtue 
as digestive agents, for any peptoniza- 
tion of albumen which any given 
kind or sample of pepsin may eifect 
after the expiration of that time, can- 
not add to its value as a digestive 
agent, from a physiological point of 
view. At the same time it is a well- 
known fact that, by virtue of its char- 
acter of & ferment, a pepsin, though of 
indifferent value, will eventually pep- 
tonize an almost indefinite amount of 
albumen. Perhaps it is under these 
conditions that some manufacturers 
claim that their products will dissolve 
the quantities of albumen they name. 

6. Estimation of the amount of al- 
bumen dissolved. 

After various experiments it was 
found most expeditious and accurate 
to separate the undissolved matter, dry 
it, and calculate the amount of albu- 
men digested from this. Absolute 
accuracy is, however, difficult to ob- 
tain in any manner. After the expira- 
tion of six hours not a single sample 
had dissolved the entire 1,000 grains 
of albumen used. The undissolved 
portion was washed as thoroughly as 
possible by repeated decantation, and 
finally thrown upon a double counter- 
balanced filter. This was allowed to 
drain, dried thoroughly in a water 
bath, and every fifteen (15) grains of 
dry residue were calculated as equiva- 
lent to one hundred (100) grains of un- 
dissolved albumen, it having been 
ascertained by exsiccation that the al- 
bumen used originally contained 15% 
of fixed matter. This operation is 
very easily carried out with those 
samples which have digested not 
more than about one-half or two- 
thirds of the albumen used, the un- 
dissolved portion being then in a 
condition to admit of ready filtra- 
tion and drying in the filters. Those 
samples, however, which proved more 
active left the albumen in a pecu- 
liar gelatinous semi peptonized state, 
from which it was very troublesome 
to filter the remaining liquid, and 
these samples it was found best to 
wash thoroughly by decantation, drain 
upon a filter as far as possible, trans- 
fer the contents of the filter to a cap- 
stde and dry it iu this. This partially 
peptonized albumen, when heated, is 
converted into a semi-liquid mass 



showing that the albumen, though un- 
digested after six hours, has under- 
gone a partial change toward Incoming 
a soluble peptone. 

The attached table shows results ob- 
tained with different brands, the "pre- 
cipitated " pepsins being placed toge- 
ther and the scaly pepsins likewise, so 
as to exhibit the comparative digestive 
value of the two forms : 
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[Note.— In the above table, the term 
6.66 has been substituted by us, for 
convenience'* sake, in place [of the 
fraction »A written by the author. — 
Ed. Am. Dr.] 

These tests are offered as a practical 
demonstration of the fact that the dif- 
ferent commercial pepsins vary widely 
in digestive strength, and that the 
mere claim made by the respective 
manufacturers cannot be relied upon 
as a true index of their comparative 
merits. It seems also that a tar more 
activo and more desirable preparation 
can l>e produced by the method of pre- 
cipitation (Prof. Scheffer's process) 
than by the processes followed in mak- 
ing the scale pepsins, for of eight (Sj 
samplcBof the former, six (6) are more 
active than the best sample of scalo 
pepsins the writer was able to procure. 

Of the eight powdered pepsins, no 
two, however, were alike in physical 
characters; marked degrees of differ- 
ence in odor, taste, color, solubility, 
etc., being noticeable. NuuiIht 3 
is, judging from these properties, un- 
questionably the purest and most de- 
sirable sample of the entire lot. 

The scale pepsins are evidently not 
as stable as the powdered pepsins, for, 
without exception, they develop on 
keeping a highly offensive putrid odor, 
and it is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that the peptic properties will also 
depreciate in time. But not wishing 
to form hasty conclusions adversely 
to any class of manufacturers, the 
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writer intends to re-examine the i 
pies in hiB possession at a Inter date in 
order to satisfy himself and others 
who may be interested in this subject, 
of the comparative stability of the dif- 
ferent pepsins. The recognition of a 
stronger pepsin than the present offici- 
nal form and the adoption of a method 
of preparation, as well as more sjx?ciflc 
teste of purity, etc., by the next U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia appear desirable. 

Loriimt-L*, K*. 

P. 8. 
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This paper was written without any 
knowledge of the able work of Dr. 
Eccles " A Study of Pepsin," which 
has been recontly published and is 
being used as an advertisement by 
a manufacturer of pepsin, whose ar- 
ticle Dr. Eccles finds superior to others, 
although the writers experiments 
place that particular brand No. 7 out 
of a total of 13 samples examined. It 
is not ray intention to reflect upon that 
paper or any other published hereto- 
fore, but I certainly do not agree with 
Dr. Eccles in his very severe and sar- 
castic criticism of the Pharmacopoeia 
Committee, aud caunot indorse his 
statement that, " In temperature they 
tried to mimic biological nature, and 
Mundered by doing so." The pepton- 
izing properties of a pepsin at 130° F. 
can hardly be an index of the peptic 
value of that pepsin in the human 
stomach. E. Goebel. 

Comparative Power of Gun-Pow- 



Oi»R of the foremost authorities upon 
the field of high explosives, Isidore 
Trauxl, of Vienna, makes the follow- 
ing comparison : 

1 kilo of gunpowder compressed into 
a cube of 100 millimeter in all dimen- 
sions, when ignited in a confined 
space, can develop in 0.01 second of 
time more than 200,000 meter-kilo- 
grammes of power, that is, it can exert 
a power equal to that required to lift 
200.000 kilos 1 meter high in 1 second 
of time. On the other hand, 1 kilo of 
dynamite, when compressed into a 
cube measuring only 90 millimeters in 
all dimensions, can develop in 0.00005} 
second nearly 1,000,000 meter-kilo- 
grammes of power. 

Drying in Vaouo. 

Accoudixo to E. Pfiiger, tho ex- 
haustion in a vacuum may be con- 
siderably increased by removing tho 
nqueous vapor after the air has been 
pumped out as far as possible. If a 
space covered by a bell-glass is ex- 
hausted by a water-jet vacuum pump 
(or filter pump at 15' or 16" C, it is 
possible to depress the pressure under 
tho globe to 11 millimeters mercury, 
but no further. But if sulphuric acid 
is now ollowed to flow into the bell- 
» while the exhaustion is continued 
i will sink to 1 millimeter. 




CHEMICAL VEGETATION. 

Mjurr of our readers have tried the 
old time classic experiments with 
solutions of different metallic salts, in 
which tin trees, lead trees, or silver 
trees were produced. A bar of zinc 
suspended in a dilute solution of ace- 
tate of lead precipitates metallic lead 
very beautifully, producing tho offect 
of on inverted tree. This was the 
Arbor Saturni, or Saturn's tree of the 
old school. A silver tree is produced 
by an analogous method, and was 
called Arbor Diana, or Diana's tree. 
By the buttery, aborescent growths of 
metal may be produced on an elec- 
trode, which, exhibited in the magic 
lantern especially, produce very strik- 
ing effects. 

By tho use of silicate of soda, chemi- 
cal precipitations can be brought about 
thai still more closely resemble vege- 
tation, in some cases corresponding in 
color with their model. Crystals of 
metallic salts immersed in a moder- 
ately dilute solution of this silicate, or 
water glass, as it is often called, send 
out shoots of precipitates varying from 
stalagmitic formations to the finest 
threads. Each of the available salts 
produces a highly characteristic ap- 
pearance. In some cases the resem- 
blance to the lower forma of plant life 
is remarkable. 



to 

aqueous vapor. When this is removed, 
almost, a complete vacuum is estab- 
lished. It follows from this that when 
a substance is to be dried in vacuo 
over sulphuric acid, the latter should 
not be admitted until the filter pump 
has exhausted the air-space as com- 
pletely as possible.— After Arch. f. 
Physiologic. 

Antiseptic Paper. — Dr. Bedoin, of 
the military hospital of VinceDnes, 
makes a light, cheap, and effective 
applications for wounds by usinar. in- 
•stead of gauxe, unglazed paper (filter- 
ing or cigarette paper) first sterilized 
in a drying cupboard at 110* C, then 
rendered antiseptic by immersion in a 
solution of carbolic or boric acid, sub- 
limate, etc. This can be used in lay- 
ers or plugs, and is covered with thin 
sheets of gutta-percha, 




Silicate of soda is made by combin- 
j silica with soda. Home form ot 
ica is heated under pressure in a 
solution of caustic soda, when combin- 
ation takes place, and a thick solution 
is obtained. 

It is thus prepared in large quanti- 
ties for commercial use, and can be 
purchased by the experimenter cheap- 
er than he can make it. In composi- 
tion it is precisely analogous to glass, 
but is soluble to almost any extent in 
water. Notwithstanding this, when 
once in the solid condition, its solution 
is only affected with difficulty. This 
gives it a certain value as a cement. 
Broken glass and china can be mended 
by it quite satisfactorily. 

As sold, it is a very thick fluid, re- 
sembling strong Btarch solution. For 
the experiment in question, it must be 
diluted. A clear glass bottle or any 
suitable vessel may be used. It is 
about one-third filled with silicate of 
soda solution, and the remainder is 
filled with water. By shaking and 
stirring, the two must be mixed per- 
fectly. In doing this, a good oppor- 
tunity is afforded for olieerving the 
action of a liquid of low diffusive 
power. The silicate solution mixes 
with much difficulty with the water, 
gathering into a lump or drawing out 
into threads. It gives a good illustra- 
tion of tho difficulty we should be 
planed in, were there* no power of dif- 
fusion in liquids. Without this power 
to help us, it would require a long 
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time and prolonged stirring to mix a 
cup of tea or coffee containing sugar 
and milk. 

When the silicate solution has been 
thus diluted and mixed, a layer of 
sand, half or a quarter of an inch 
thick, is introduced into the bottle. It 
is best to pour it through a wide tube, 
reaching nearly to the bottom, to avoid 
discoloration of the fluid. Then crystals 
of different salts are embedded in the 
Band. The object of the sand is to hold 
the crystals in place. It plays no ac- 
tive part in the experiment. The crys- 
tals must not be covered with it. Sul- 
phate of alumina, potash alum, pro- 
tosulphate of iron, or " copperas." sul- 
phate of copper, or "blue vitriol," are 
good salts to start with. Clear crys- 
tals, the size of a pea, should be se- 
lected, dropped into the bottle, and by 
a rod pressed down into the sand until 
half embedded. 

The bottle is then put aside in a 
quiet place, where it will not be shaken. 
In a few hours the crystals will begin 
to Bprout to a perceptible extent. The 
finest possible green filaments, resem- 
bling seaweed, will start up from the 
iron crystals in a nearly vertical di- 
rection. More slowly, similar fila- 
ment* appear with the copper crystals 
as nuclei, while the alum sends up a 
most characteristic growth of pure 
white stalagmites. These three forms 
are represented in the cut. They can 
be identified by the description. The 
iron growth is greenish ; the copper, 
light blue. 

A curious difference in rapidity of 
growth will next be observed. The 
iron in the course of a few hours will 
have sent up it« filaments several in- 
ches, while the copper and alum will 
be much more gradual in their pro- 
gress. After awhile the iron fila- 
ments reach the surface, and another 
phenomenon shows itself. Where each 
filament touches the surface, it spreads 
out, and. as the iron oxidises, loses its 
green color. After awhile it becomes 
too large for the floatative powers of 
the solution, and sinks until it is caught 
and sustained by some of the neigh- 
boring filaments. In th is way the fila- 
ments become terminated with expan- 
sions, several of which appear in the 
illustration. 

Many other salts can be tried, and 
separate growths produced in differ- 
ent bottles. In addition to the salts 
already named, sulphates of chro- 
mium, nicicel, cobalt, and combina- 
tions of other acids and bases might be 
tried. To those who have never used 
silicate of soda, the behavior of this 
curious solution will, in itself, be a 
curious phase of the experiment. 

To arrest the growths the silicate so- 
lution may be displaced with clear 
water. To do this, water must bo 
poured in very gently through a tube 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
bottle. As the liquid overflows, tho 
silicate will be earned away and water 
will take ite place. Where it is not 
desired to preserve the growths, it is 
preferable to dispense with sand, as 
the process can be more closely 
watched without it. The only object 
of using sand is to hold the crystals in 
place where the bottle is subjected 
to movement. — T. O'Conor Sloank, 
Ph.D., in Scientif. Amer, 

Alcohol from the Poppy.— A bota- 
nist of Poudicherry has discovered 
what he considers will prove a new and 
economical source of alcohol or brandy . 
It appears that the pulp which covers 
the poppy seed contains saccharine 
matter, which, after due fermentation 
and distillation, produces a kind of 
brandy of an agreeable flavor. As 
this pulp has hitherto been thrown 
away, the discovery, it is said, affords 
poppy planters an opportunity of 
realizing more profit from theirc 
without a very great expen" 
capital, -Monthly Magazine. 
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7I0NS FROM THE HOSPI- 
TAL FORMULABY 

DEPARTMENT Of PCBLIC CHARI- 
ADD CORRECTION OF THE 

city or inrw yohk. 

iContiniiw! from p»«e 17*.) 

101. Mi at ura pro Delirio {Bell. Horn). 
" D. T. Mixture," 

B Potassii Bromidi $1 

Chloral 34 

Tinct. Digitalis, 
Tinct. Caphici, 
Tinct. Zingiberis, 
Spir. Ammonite Arom., 

Syr. Aurantii Cort fia fl. J I 

Aquas ... q. k. ad fl. 3 8 

Dissolve and mix. 
Ltuxe: A tablespoonful. 

102. MMum Sedativa (I.). 

It Chloral gr. 15 

Ext. Conii Fl.. 

Ext. Hyoacyami Fl 44 m 15 

Aquas q. s. ad. fljl 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dote, three times daily, after 
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109. Mistura Antirheumatica (I.) 
(Bell. Hosp.). 

H Putnssii Acetatis 36 

Vini Culchici Sem fl. 3 3 

Aqua) q. a. adfl. 54 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

110. Mistura Antirheumatic* {II.) 
(Char. Hosp.). 

B Potaasii Iodidi, 

Sodii Salicylate oft J2 

Vini Colchici Sem fl. 3 2 

Aqwe q. s. ad fl. 54 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A tablespoonful. 

111. Mistura Colchici. 

B Vini Colchici 8em la, 15 

M;i£ne«ii Carbonatis gr. 10 

Spir. Athens Nitrosl, 

Tinct. Conii 4A «l 90 

Aquas Menitue Vir. ..q. s. ad fl. § 1 
Mix. 

One dose. 



103. Mistura Sedativa (II.), (Char. 

Hosp.). 

IjMorphiruu Sulphatis gr. 1 

Aquas Chloroform!, 

Syr. Pruni Virgin fiu fl. 5 1 

Dirffiolve and mix. 

Dow: A teaspoonful. (Dr. A. Tal- 
bot.) 

104. Mistura Sodii et Ammonii Bro- 

midi. 

8 Sodii Bromidi, 

Ammonii Bromidi oagr. 30 

Tinct. Opii m 5 

Aquas fl. 3 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dose, in restlessness of melan- 
cholia and the occasional excitement of 
primary and secondary dementia, es- 
pecially when the general physical con- 

105. Mistura Valeriana AStherea. 

B iEtheriR Fortioris, 
Tinct. Valeriana) Amnion., 

Tinct. <juaaai» fia m 80 

Ao.ua) q. a. ad H 5 1 

Mix. 

One dose. 

106. Mistura Acidi Salicylici (Bu- 

reau O. D. P.). 

U Acidi Salicylici Rr . 80 

Potaasii Acetatis gr. 100 

Glycerini fl. 34 

Aqu» q. a. ad II. J S 

Dissolve and mix. 

I Mine : A teaspoonful. 

107. Mistura Antineuralgica (Bu- 
reau O. D. P.). Burt's Mixture. 

B Potaasii Iodidi gr 30 

Tinct. Opii ia, 30 

Ext. Qetsemii Fl m 46 

Ext. Cimicifuspe Fl m 75 

Syr. SarsapariUiu Conip fl 36 

Aquas q. a. ad fl. 5 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful every four 
hours, in muscular rheumatism and 
neural affecting the cheat. (Dr. a 

E MIXTURES FOR RHKUMATLSM AND 

GOUT. 

108. Mistura Antipodagrica. Qoul 

Mixture. 

1* Tinct. Colchici Sem m |.% 

Magnesii Carbonatis «r. 6 

Magnesii Sulphatis rt. 30 

Aqua* Mentha) Pip. .q. a. ad fl. 5 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

Owe dose. 



113. Mistura Olei Oaultheriat (Bell. 

Hasp.,. 

BOlei Oaultherisj n t 160 

Aqu« fia fl. 3 1 

Mix. 

Dose: One to two two teaspoonfuls. 

113. Mistura pro Rheumatismo (Bell. 
Hosp.). 

B Acidi Salicylici gr. 160 

Olycerini fl. 32 

Liq. Sodii Bicarb, aatur. .q. a. ad fl. J 4 
Dissolve and mix. 

Done : A tablespoonful (containing 
twenty grains of salicylic acid). 

F. MIXTURES FOR VCKKRBAL DISEASES. 

114. Mistura Bin iodidi. 

!J HyJrargrri Chloridi Corr. . . .gr. 1 

Potaasii Iodidi 32 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp J 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

Note..— Tincture of Cinchona or other 
liquids containing alkaloids should 
not be combined in a mixture with bin- 
iodide of mercury, or with iodide of 
potassium and bichloride of mercury, 
since the alkaloids may, under certain 
conditions, be precipitated as iodo- 
hydrargyrates, and toe patient might 
possibly take the whole precipitate 
with the last dose. 

115. "Mistura Bumstead." 

B Copaiba fl. 34 

Tinct. Fern Chloridi, 

Tinct. Gantliaridis. fia fl. 3 2 

Glycerini fl. 34 

Syrupi q. s. ad fl. 54 

Mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. 

116. Mistura Copaiba (Bureau O.D.P.). 

B Copaibas fl. $ | 

Liq. Potaswe fl. 3 21 

Spir. Athens Nitroei fl. J 1} 

Mucilag. Acacia) fl. 33 

Glycerini fl. 3 6 

Aquaa q. a. ad fl. J 4 

Mix. 

Dose : Two teaspoonfuls. (Dr. E. A, 
Banks.) 

117. Mistura Copaiba Composita. 

B Copaiba* fl. 3 6 

Potaasii Acetatis 5 1 

Mucilag. Acacia. 1 

Syrupi fia fl. 3 4 

Aquas fl.54 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. (Dr. 8. 
Alexander.) 

118. Mistura Hydrargyri Bichloridi 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

B Flydrargyri Chloridi Corr gr. 1 

Potaasii Iodidi 32 

Unci. Gent. Comp .fl. J 4 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 
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119. Mistura Iodata (Bureau O. D. P.). 

B Potaasii Iodidi. 32 

Syrupi Ferri Iodidi fl. 5 

Tinct. Oalumbee q. a. ad fl. f 2 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

190. Mistura Iodidi et Saner (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 

8 Potaasii Iodidi 38 

Syrupi Sartuipanlla) Comp., 

Aquas fia fl. 5 1 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 

121. " Mistura Lafayette." 
B Copaiba}, 
Spit. Athens Nitr., 

Tinct. Lavandulae Comp fia fl. 34 

Liq. Potaawe fljl 

Syrupi.. ... .'.Id. 34 

Mucilag. Acacias q. s. ad fl. J 4 

Mix. 



Dose: A tablespoonful. 

128. Afwfuro Potassii Iodidi (Char. 
Hosj).). 

B Potaasii Iodidi 34 

Syr. 8)ir!«iparili»Comp., 

Tinct. Gentian. Comp fia fl. J 1 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A tablespoonful. 

123. "Mixed Treatment, Taylor" 

{Bureau O. D. P.). 
B Hydrargyri Blniodidi gr. J 

Potassii Iodidi fl?3 2 

8yr. SaraapariiUB Comp., 

Aqua) fii fl. J 1 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. R. W. 
Taylor.) 

124. "Mixed Treatment, Thompson" 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

B Hydrargyri Biniodidi gr. 1 

Potaasii Iodidi 33 



fljs 



Tinct. Aurantii Dulcis fl. 1 1 

Aquas , 

Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. Bover- 
hout Thompson.) 

125. Syrupus Hydrargyri Biniodidi 

(Bureau O. D. P.). 

R ptt^m!: ,i ^ d ::::::::::|T; 80 i 

Syrupi fl. j 3 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. E. A. 
Banks.) 

O. DIURETIC MIXTT3UER. 

126. Haustus Diure tints (Char. Hosp.) 

Diuretic Drink. 

B Potaasii Acetatia 51 

Spir. Athens Nitrosi fl. 5 i 

Infusi Digitalis fl.5 4 

Glycerini fl, 53 

A q ua5 q. s. ad fl. $ 8 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful. 

127. Mistura Buchu (Bureau O. D. P.). 
8 Extr. Buchu FL, 

Tinct. Hyoeoyaini fia fl. 3 3 

Liquoris Potasss) m 80 

Aquio Mentha) Pip.. .. q. a. adfl. J 2 
Mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful. 

128. Mistura Buchu Comitosita (Bu- 

reau O. D. P.). 

B Extr. Buchu Fl fl. 3 4 

Tinct. Hyoecyami fl. 32 

Potaasii Acotatia. t \ 

Syrupi angiberis i'.'.i'fl.ll 

Aquas q. s. ad H. 1 4 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful, in water, 
every four hours. In catarrhal cys- 
titis. (Dr. W. B. Anderton.) 

129. Mistura Buchu et Scnparii {Bell. 
Hosp ). " Special Diuretic." 

B Potaasii Acetalis 3 r, 

Spir. iElheria Nititm fl. 5 4 

Infusi Digitalis fl. | q 

Infusi Scoparii q. s. ail fl. f If) 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose : A tablespoonful. 
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130. Mistura Diuretica (I.) (Bell. Hos- 

pital). 

U Spir. ifitherit Nitroei fl. 5 1 1 

Tinct. Ferri Chloridi, 

Tinct. Nucia Von • ua fl, : : 

Syrupi fl. 1 3 

Mix. 

Dose: Two teaspoon fills. (Dr. W. 
H. ThompBon.) 

131. Mistura Diurttica (II.) (Char. 
Hosp.). "A-B-C Diuretic." 

Q PotaMii Acetatis, 
Potash ii Bicarbonatis, 

Potattsli Citratia If 51 

Infusi Tritici Rep q. a. ad fl. 1 4 

Dissolve and mil. 

Dew*: A tablespoonful. (Dr. R 
liuiicras.) 

132. Mistura pro Cystitide (Bell. Hos- 
pital). " Cystitis Mixture." 

R Liquorig Potassse fl. 1 1 

Mucilag. Acacia" fl. J 4 

Tinct. Hyoscyami q. a. ad 11.58 

Mix. 

Dose : A teaspoonful. 

133. Mistura pro Cystitide, "Pott" 
(Bell. Hospital). ' ' Cystitis Mix- 
ture, Polk. h 

JJ PotaMii Bicarbonate 31 

Tinct. Hyoscyami fl. 1 1 

Infusi Buchu q. s. ad fl. § 6 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A tablespoonful. (Dr. W. 
M. Polk.) 

134. Mistura Tritici Repentis (Bell 

Hosp.). 

H Potaasii Acetatia gr. 80 

Infusi Tritici Rep., 

Aqnw ia fl. |4 

• Dissolve and mix. 

Dose 1 A tablespoonful. 

135. Emulsio Olei Gaulthericr. 

Q Olei Gaultherias fl. J 2 

Acacia* pulv J 1 

Syrupi fl. $1 

Aqu« q. a. ad f 2 

Pour the oil of gaultheria into a clean 

^Jb^ut?TO^bM y tbTwhok! O^tfaefa* 
terior surface may be moistened by 
the oil. Then add the acacia, and 
shake again. Next add the syrup and 
enough water to make 2 fl. oz., and 
mix by agitation. 

Dose : A fluidrachm, containing 7* 
minims of the oil, repeated more or 
less frequently. 

Note. — On standing, this mixture 
(which is not a true emulsion) will 
gradually separate, but it may be re- 
stored by shaking. 

iTo be continued ) 

Germanium. 

C1.KMEN8 Winkler, of Freiberg, who 
discovered the new element germa- 
nium (which was found to accompany 
antimony in one mineral with such 
persistence that its identity as a sep- 
arate element remained in doubt for 
some time), has ascertained that it 
agrees in atomic weight, valency or 
atomicity, lustre, brittlenees. fusibil- 
ity, etc.. exactly with the hypothetical 
ekasilicium predicted by Mendelejeft 
and Lothnr Meyer as alink required 
to fill up an existing gap in the periodic 
system of elements. The correctness 
of the theory of the existence of such 
a system has thereby received an im- 
portant additional proof. 

Clarifying Alcoholic! Liquids. 

The following mixture is recom- 
mended by Dieterich in the Phann. 
Centralh. : 

White of Egg 2 parte 

Sugar or Milk 2 " 

Starch 1 part 

For every quart of liquid take about 
75 grains of the above mixture, shake 
repeatedly, set aside some days in a 
cool place, and filter. 



SPRING BALANCE. 

The spring balance here shown is 
very Bimple in construction. In 
the centre of the case is a vertically 
sliding block provided with a pointer 
projecting through a vertical slot in 
the front of the casing. At the edge 
of the slot is a graduated scale. A rod 
projecting from the block through the 
top of the casing carries a plate on its 
upper end for receiving the article to be 
weighed. Secured to the block is a 
flat curved or bow spring, at the 



e, the First Alkaloid 
pared by Synthesis. 




Watt's spring balance. 

of which are rollers that run on the 
upper surface of the base. When an 
object is placed on the pan, it presses 
the rod downward, and thereby the 
spring is compressed more or less, its 
ends separating. The pointer shows 
tho weight of the article. When the 
j removed the spring contracts 
and moves the pan upward until the 
pointer is at the top 01 the slot. 

This invention has been patented by 
Mr. William R Watt, of Somerville, 
Tenn. — Sci. Amer. 



PORTABLE BLAST FURNACE. 

THE blast furnace here illustrated is 
the invention of Mr. John Clegg, 
of 19 Richmond street, Providence, 
R. I., and is primarily intended for the 
use of plumbers, in melting lead and 
solder, but is capable of application to 
laboratory uses. It consists of a cast- 
iron fire-pot, for the reception of char- 
coal, secured to a metallic framework 
and base. Into an aperture in the 




CleKK's portable blast furnace. 

bottom of the fire-pot projects the neck 
of a blower casing. Suitably mounted 
cog-wheels and pinions, operated by a 
crank-handle, revolve the fan in the 
blower very rapidly. The powerful 
current of air thus produced is direct- 
ly delivered on the charcoal in the pot, 
and a high degree of heat is rapidly 
attained.— Scientific American. 



Explosion of Chlorate of Potas- 
sium. — A curious explosion occurred 
in Brookline, Mass., recently, when 
some lozenges containing chlorate of 
potassium exploded in the pocket of a 
gentleman, who dropped his watch 
upon them quickly. [At least this was 
stated to have been the cause. We 
have strong doubts about it.— En. An. 
Dhlu.] 



of organic sub- 
stances have already been prepared 
synthetically, some of them of very 
complex composition, yet up to the 
present year, no chemist succeeded in 
preparing any alkaloid synthetically. 
It is true that alkaloids could be split 
up into several other bodies, and these 
be re-uni ted again so as to reproduce the 
alkaloid (as in the case of atropine). But 
this is onlv a partial synthesis. Com- 
plete synthesis is a process which per- 
mits starting from the very elements 
and building the body up step by step. 
Naturally, this round-about way need 
not be exactly followed, all that is re- 

Se used fo^ouilding up the final com- 
pound which itself could not, if it 
were desired, be artificially produced. 
Coniine, or rather a closely allied 
body, had been obtained some time 
ago, but though it was apparently 
identical with the natural alkaloid in 
all important respects, yet it was not 
absolutely identical with it. Finally, 
however, a way was found to accom- 
plish the desired result. The discov- 
erer is Prof. A. Ladenburg, in Kiel, as 
was to be expected from the drift of 
his previously published works. 

At the meeting of the German Natu- 
ralists and Physicians, held at Berlin 
in September last, he read a j 
this subject, from which we 
following: 

The synthesis of coniine is based 
upon the fact that picoline (or methyl- 
pyridine) is condensed with paralde- 
hyde. Water is thereby removed, and 
an alpha-allylpyridine is produced. 
This body is reduced by treatment 
with sodium and alcohol, whereby 8 
atoms of hydrogen arejtaken up, and 

C,H,.N.CH,.CH,.CH, = C.H„N, 

produced, which is a base having the 
same constitution as coniine, and 
agrees with the latter in chemical and 
physiological respect completely. But 
there is still a difference. 

Natural cimiine is optically active, 
turning the plane of polarized light to 
the right. But the propyl-piperidine is 
optically inert. Indeed, it was not to 
be expected otherwise, for up to tho 
present no optically active body had 
been obtained by synthesis. An ex- 
planation of this fact is supposed bo 
this, that all these substances exist in 
two modifications, one turning to the 
right, and the other to the left; and 
that, when the body is prepared syn- 
thetically, an equivalent amount of 
each is formed, thus neutralizing each 
other in polarity. Now, Pasteur bits 
previously shown that it is possible to 
cause the separation, from such a 
mixture, of one or tho other of opti- 
cally active bodies, and one of these 
methods has led to success in the case 
of coniino. There are two tartaric 
acids, one turning polarized light to 
the right, the other to the left. The first 
is known as dextro-tartaric, and the 
second as lmvo-tartarie acid. Laden- 
burg prepared the dextro-tartrate of 
thealpna-prouyl-piperidine. and intro- 
duced into the supersaturated aque- 
ous solution of the salt a small crystal 
of dextro-tartrate of natural coniine. 
Upon this crystal as a nucleus only, 
the dextro-tartrate of right-polariz- 
ing propyl-piperidine crystallized out, 
while tne dextro-tartrate of the left- 
polarizing base remained in solution. 
Hence one single operation succeeded 
in furnishing both optical varieties of 
the base. That whicn turned the plane 
of polarization to the right was now 
found to be absolutely identical with 
the natural one. Even the angle of 
rotation of the polarized light was 
identical in both. 
This is a grand step forward, and 
honor to the ' 
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who is, however, just enough in 
acknowledging that he would not have 
succeeded had he not been able to base 
his researches upon the masterly in- 
vestigations of Prof. A. W. Hofmann, 
who first cleared up the constitution 
of coniine. 

Prof. Hofmann, at the conclusion of 
the reading of the paper, stated that it 
is possible to convert active coniine 
into tho optically inactive. It is first 
distilled over zinc dust, whereby it 
loses six atoms hydrogen, and iB 
changed to conyrine, which is com- 
pletely inactive. When this is again 
reduced to coniine, the latter base is 
found to be also inactive. — After 
Deutgch. Chem. Zeit. 

Ulexine. 

t'i kxikk was the subject of a paper 
read by Mr. A. W. Gerrard before the 
British Pharmaceutical Congress in 
August. The first notice re*|H«cting it 
appeared in the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
ntit in August, 1K85, by the same au- 
thor, who had extracted it from seeds 
of Ulex Europatu*, or Furze, and 
showed it to be a powerful organic 
base. It is contained, in smaller pro- 
portion, in the bark and young tops of 
tune. When the seeds are chewed 
they cause a peculiar sensation in the 
mouth and slight numbness of the 
tongue, and it was this property which 
led Mr. Gerard to undertake their ex- 
amination. Experiments to show the 
effects of the alkaloid have thus far 
been limited to frogs, in which it 
caused paralysis. 

To obtain it, 12 kilograms of the seed 
were percolated to exhaustion with 84£ 
alcohol; this, by distillation, gave 916 
grammes of extract, which separated, 
on standing, into a porous, brittle resin, 
intermixed with much fixed oil. Tho 
extract was warmed and shaken with 
6 successive liters of 1 per 1,000 hydro- 
chloric acid ; the separated mixed acid 
fluids were carefully neutralized with 
sodium bicarbonate, filtered and eva- 
porated to 1 liter. After standing 24 
hours, the clear liquid was deciinted 
from the resin and further evaporated 
to 500 C.c, and, when cooled, treated 
with caustic soda in excess, and then 
shaken with 3 successive portions of 
chloroform. The separa teu and mi xed 
chloroform was well shaken with hy- 
drochloric acid, which gave ulexine in 
solution as a hydrochlorate; and crys- 
tals formed on evaporation. 

To obtain free ulexiue in a pure state, 
the hydrochlorate is several time* re- 
crystallized from a watery solution, 
powdered, washed with pure alcohol, 
re-dissolved in water, and the base ex- 
tracted by tho aid of soda and chloro- 
form. The hitter having beeu allowed 
to evaporate spontaneously, compact 
masses of long crystals are formed, 
but a granular powder results from 
rapid evaporation on a water-bath.— 
Pftarm. Jour. 
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Note on 

For the manufacture of loimys, 
cow's milk may be used in place of 
mare's milk, if the greater portion of 
the cream is first removed : as mare's 
milk contains 5.3-7.26 per cent of 
milk-Bugar, and cow's milk only 4.8 
perj cent, it is sometimes advisable 
to add some milk-sugar to the latter. 

The mean composition of eight sam- 
ples of kumys from inare's milk is 
given by H. W. Wiley as : carbonic 
anhydride, 0.83 ; acidity, as lactic 
aeid\ 0.47 ; alcohol, 0.76 ; nitrogen, 
0.449; albuminoids, 2.5C ; fat, 2.08; 
milk-sugar, 4.38 J water. 89.32. These 
samples.torepared in Indianapolis, thus 
contain less alcohol ond more fat 
tlinu samples that have been analyzed 
previously.— After Amer. Chem. 
Journ. 

The Oil of Indian Corn is recom- 
mended by Curtman as a 
for castor oil. 



MEASURING THE VOLUME OP 
80LIDS. 

RKleimann, of Halle, ou the Saale, 
• has designed an apparatus for 
approximately measuring the volume 
of solid 1 1" 1 which consists of a 
cylindrical vessel of sheet copper, 
about 4 inches in diameter ami 2J 
inches high, surmounted by n conical 
top, from which projects a copper 
neck provided with a graduated glass 
tube. The bottom is attached by means 
of a bayonet catch and liears upon tho 
centre of its upper surface a sharp pin 
to sup|K>rt tho object to be measured. 
The apparatus having been carefully 




Apparatus for nxfuairiojr rolunw. 

filled with sifted fine dry sand to the 
lower mark in the scale, the sand is 
removed from the cylinder by invert- 
ing it (after closing the upper orifice 
of the neck); the object is affixed to 
the point and the sand is again replac- 
ed. The difference between the two 
levels on the graduated tube indicates 
the bulk of the object. The advantage 
of the apparatus consists in the rapid- 
ity with which it can be manipulated, 
the results obtained being within 
about one-half cubic centimeter of the 
true value.— After Zeit^chr. f. In- 
*trum. t 1886, 277. 

AN IMPROVED RECEIVER. 

Whex a gas is given off, during a 
distillation, And is to be caught 
in some liquid intended to retain it. 
the mere passage of the current of gas 
through a column of the liquid, with- 
out agitation of the latter, will some- 
times result in loss. This may be 
guarded against, according to R. 
Bensemann. by using as a receiver one 
of the well-known absorption vessels 
designed by Will and Varrentrap. This 
is charged to the level shown in the 
cut with the absorbing liquid— for in- 




stance, with sulphuric acid when gas- 
eous ammonia is passing over — and 
tho wide end of tho recei ver is connect- 
ed directly with the end of the con- 
denser. The current of gas is com- 
pelled to pass the column of liquid with 
some pressure, and thereby causes a 
constant disturbance and agitation of 
the liquid, and a more complete ab- 
sorption of the gas. At the sonic time, 
the liquid cannot bo aspirated back 
into the retort.— </. Anal. Chem. 
No. 33. 

Disinfecting Mouth Wash.- Thy- 
mol, gr. v.; Benzoic Acid, "ss. ; Tinc- 
ture of Eucalyptus, I iij. ; Water, Oi. 



Note on Hydrochlorate of Cocaine. 

Mk. Bkjxo.n, pharmacist and profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Lima, Peru, has 
sent a communication to the Archil** 
de Pliartiutcie (October 5th, 1886), from 
which we take the followiug: 

" There is much difference of opinion 
among authorities regarding the best 
method to ascertain the therapeutic 
value of any given sample of cocaine. 
This difference arises chiefly from the 
varying composition of the particular 
salts employed. In order to obtain 
comparable results, it is necessary to 
employ the alkaloid, and to abandon 
the use of the commercial salts alto- 
gether, ' which ore very variable in 
composition, and subject to numerous 
sophistications, particularly in other 
coun tries than France.' [We do not 
at all agree with the author in tliis. 
We have heard of no sophistication in 
this country, at least, and it would 
pay but poorly to commit such, as the 
very first trial would be sufficient to 
condemn tho article.— Eh. Am. Dr. J 
If physicians were to prescribe the 
pure alkaloid, they would be better 
able to judge of tho eifect of a given 
quantity ot the drug. 

"The amorphous hydrochlorate of 
cocaine existing in commerce is hy- 
groscopic, slightly acid, and of a very 
variable composition. It gradually 
suffers decomposition, even when dry, 
and never contains, after one month's 
interval, the same quantity of cocaine. 

" The solutions ot all salts of cocaine 
with mineral acids, and almost all 
those with organic acids, unless they 
are absolutely neutral, are liable to a 
peculiar fermentation which develops 
abundant fungi or mould. This is 
particularly the case with solutions of 
the hydrochlorate at temperature* be- 
tween 25 u and 28 C. (77 to 82.4 F.). 

"But the benzoate of cocaine, or, 
rather, a solution of cocaine iu benzoic 
acid, does not suffer this decomposi- 
tion, nor does it develop the above- 
mentioned mould. This shows that it 
is superior to other salts." 

The author next proceeds to give his 
method of examining cocaine to as- 
certain whether it is therajteutimilj/ 
pure: 

L Dissolve the cocaino in seven 
times its weight of odd benzin. The 
solution must bo transparent, color- 
less, and without insoluble residue. 

2. Agitate the benzin solution, twice 
successively, with its own volume of 
water containing five per cent of hy- 
drochloric acid, and precipitate the 
aqueous solution, when separated, 
with an excess of carbonate of sodium. 
On dissolving the dry precipitate in 
ether, and evaporating the ethereal 
solution, the residue should have tho 
weight of the cocaine taken origi- 
nally, if it was pure. 

Should it be suspected that other al- 
kaloids are mixed with the cocaine, it 
is best to use another method of ex- 
amination, namely, one in which the 
cocaine shall be entirely destroyed, 
while the other alkaloids remain unal- 
tered. This is accomplished by dis- 
solving a carefully weighed quantity 
of the suspected alkaloid in water ren- 
dered alkaline with carbonate of so- 
dium. At the end of four hours, an 
excess of the carbonate is added, so as 
to precipitate all the alkaloids, and 
tho precipitate thou dissolved in ether. 
The weight of the alkaloids left after 
evaporation of the ether represents 
tho quantity of foreign alkaloids, 
while all the cocaine has been de- 
stroyed. 

Tho author states that the cocaine 
obtained by his process [with benzin 
and carbonate of sodium, which, by 
tho way, is nut original with the 
the author.— Ed. Am. Dr.) is therapeu- 
tically pure, and is of almost unvary- 
ing composition. It contains nil the 
ancesthetic virtues of coca, and " ita 
anaathetic power iti greater than that 
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of chemically pure cocaine." It con- 
tain*) only about 80 per cent of crystal- 
lizable cocaine, ana the other 20 per 
cent consist almost entirely of a poison- 
ous and odorous substance possessing 
all the chemical and physiological 
effects of crystallized cocaine, differing 
from it only in its physical properties. 

Notk of Ed. Am. Dk.— While tho 
author may be perfectly correct in his 
statements regarding modes of Uniting, 
and therapeutic effects of the cocaine 
prepared according to this method, it 
appears rather strange that he should 
declare this impure cocaine to be more 
active than the pure crystallized alka- 
loid. Might there not be some connec- 
tion between this remarkable state- 
ment and the fact that crude cocaine 
is manufactured at Lima and exported 
to Europe and this country, in both of 
which the crystallizable alkaloid alone 
is now regarded as the only reliable 
standard of valuation, the non-crystal- 
lizabie portion being held at a dis- 
count. 

Pyrophosphate of Iron Water. 

A dilute solution of pyrophosphate 
of iron in water has long been used as 
a ferruginous tonic in cases of chloro- 
sis, or other conditions requiring iron. 

A correspondent of the Zeittchrifl 
'lex Oederr. Ajnth. Verein» sends the 
following formula: 

Solution of Chloride of Iron .... 13 part*. 

Pyrophoephatu of Sodium HO •' 

"'■^■' f " 1,000 " 
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[The original has Solution of Chloride 
of Iron, 80 parts; but, in substituting, 
asw e have done, the U. 8. solution, 
which is much stronger, 13 parts will 
answer for this.— Ed. Am. Dk ] Mix 
the iron solution with 500 parts of the 
water, and dissolve the sodium salt in 
the rest of the water. Add the second 
solution to the iron solution until the 
precipitate first formed is redissolved. 



Fill the liquid in i pint and pint bot- 
tle*; cork well, ana keep in a cool 
place. 



(If this solution is prepared with the 
addition of some sugar and a moderate 
amount of pleasant aromatics, and if 
it be, moreover, charged with carbonic- 
acid gas, a very agreeable iron tonic 
may be produced. It will be prefer- 
able, in this case, to diminish the pro- 
portion of solid constituents.] 

Purified Storax. 

Diktkrich gives the following for- 
mula for purifying commercial storax. 

Introduce 1,000 parts of liquid storax 
and 760 parts of ether into a suitable 
flask, shake until the storax is dis- 
solved (that is, until the storax and 
ether form a homogeneous mixture). 
Then add 100 parts of dry sulphate of 
sodium in powder, shake thoroughly, 
and set the flank aside. Tho aqueous 
liquid collecting at the bottom is drawn 
off, and this is repeated as long as any 
aqueous liquid is deposited. The ethe- 
real Bolutiun is then filtered in a cool 
place and in a covered funnel, the 
ether is distilled off in a water-bath, 
and the residue is the purified storax. 

Avorago yield. 800 to 860 parts of the 
latter.— After Pharm. Centralh. 

Alcohol in Arctic Lichons.— The ex- 
treme richness of the milk of the rein- 
deer, that feed on the wild mosses of 
Sweden, has led to an examination of 
the moss as an article of food. These 
researches have resulted in the < 
lishnient of a number of moss < 
in Russia and Sweden, and a prosper- 
ous and growing interest has been 
developed. The moss employed yields 
on an average as much alcohol as 
(rood grain, and three times as much 
as potatoes. The supply is practically 
inexhaustible, as it is spread over vast 
tracts, extending from the Baltic to 
Behring Straits. 



Test for Bromides. 

Sodicm carbamate is immediately 
decomposed by sodium hypobromite, 
but not by hypochlorite. Therefore 
when sodium bromide is added to a 
solution containing sodium carbamate, 
hypochlorite and hydroxide (soda), ni- 
trogen is evolved ; this is shown to be 
due to the intermediate formation of 
hypobromite, hence a small quantity 
of bromide will decompose a large 
quantity of carbamate. The initial 
rate of the action is more rapid the 
greater the mass of the bromide, al- 
though the final result is the some 
with both weak and strong solutions. 
This reaction forms a delicate test for 
bromine in presence of unlimited quan- 
tities of chlorides, hypochlorites, etc. 
For this purpose two equal quantities 
of the test mixture are shaken, one 
with tho suspected liquid, one with an 
equal volume of distilled water; after 
resting sometime, if bromine is present 
gas will be seen coming off in the one 



and not in the other, or at least not to 
the same extent In this way it is easy 
to detect one part of bromine in 6,000 
of water. Iodides give a alight action, 
probably due to traces of bromine as 
impurity. Sodium carbamate may be 
prepared by dissolving ammonium car- 
bamate * in a strong solution of soda, 
and allowing the mixture to stand over 
sulphuric acid under a bell-jar, or by 
treating ammonium carbamate with a 
mixture of sodium hypochlorite and 
hydroxide. — J. Chem. Soc. 

Curious Efl'oot of Iodoform upon 



A fkma[.e patieDt of Dr. Poncet, of 
Lyon, to whom he had been applying 
iodoform dressings, reported to him 
that all soups and other diet which 
she ate with a silver spoon had a very 
disagreeablo taste, and that the spoon 
itsell had a garlicky odor. 

On examining this matter, Dr. Pon- 
cet found that any object of silver 
when brought in contact with iodo- 
form actually gave out a disagreeable 
odor when rubbed. If a piece of silver 
is touched with the fingers, after they 
bad been in contact with iodoform, the 
silver will have acquired a nauseous 
odor, resembling garlic, which be- 
comes noticeable as soon as the piece 
is rubbed with the fingers or with a 
rag. The odor is strongest if iodoform 
has actually been in contact with the 
silver. 

The following experiment demon- 
strates the great volatility of iodoform, 
and, at the same time, its great affinity 
for silver. Place two pieces of silver 
into a room some distance from each 
other. Upon a table, situated not too 
close, place a bottle containing a few 
grammes of iodoform, the stopper of 
which is left out, and leave them in 
this condition for eight hours. At the 
end of this time, the silver will have 
acquired the characteristic odor. 

Copper and iron are not affected in 
this manner. Consequently, Dr. Pon- 
cet recommends that physicians treat- 
ing their patients with iodoform dress- 
ings should caution them against using 
silver spoons. 

This curious phenomenon may also 
be used, according to Dr. Poncet, to 
ascertain whether any patient treated 
with iodoform is fully under its influ- 
ence. It is then only necessary to let 
the patient touch a piece of silver with 
his saliva, and then to rub the piece 
with a rag. If iodoform was absorbed, 
the characteristic odor will be notice- 
able. This is called by Dr. Poncet 
the silver test. — After Arch, de Pharm. 

Notk of Ed. Am. Dr. — We have 
made a few experiments, and And the 
facts as stated by Dr. Poncet. It is 
difficult to describe the odor. But it 



* Thi» may be obtained by tmthut ordinary car- 
bonate of ammonium with alcohol. The alcohol 
extracts carbamate of ammonium. 8c«i U . 8. 
Ilutrni. utnU r Ammmti Carhonnt. 
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seems to us that this is due to one of 
the decomposition products of iodo- 
form, which latter is probably slowly 
decomposed by the metal. 

Phenomena in Filtration. 

Oerstmakx, of Berlin, has made ex- 
periments in filtering saline solutions 
through a system of capillary 
tubes, such as are, for instance, 
afforded by porous clay -cells, and has 
found that there passes through the 
bottom at first a liquid containing less 
saline matter than the original solu- 
tion. ThiB is followed by one a little 
more concentrated, until finally the 
saline solution passes through un- 
changed. This phenomenon is ex- 
plained by supposing that a crust of 
the salt is at first formed along the wall 
of the capillary tube, whereby the 
solution becomes more dilute. Next 
there is formed a lining of the other 
constituent, vis., the water, in conse- 
quence of which the exuding solution 
becomes again denser. Finally, the 
wall of the tube ceases to have any in- 
fluence upon the liquid, so that the 
solution can finally pass unchanged. 

These results were communicated 
by tho author in a paper read before 
the Convention of German Naturalists 
and Physicians at Berlin. From the ab- 
stract of the paper which has reached 
us, we cannot tell whether the author 
was aware of the experiments and 
papers of Prof. J. U. Lloyd, referring 
to this same phenomenon (Proceed, 
Amer. Pharm. Avne., vol. 38 [1884], 
p. 410 sqq.). 

Salol.— A writer in the Philadelphia 
Medical Times says that Prof, von 
Nencki, of Berne, the discoverer of 
this substance, perceived that he was 
dealing with an antiseptic substance of 
a novel character which seemed des- 
tined to take the place of salicylate of 
sodium in the treatment of acute rheu- 
matism. Given in the different varie- 
ties of rheuinatismal affections, it baa 
met, we are told, with greater success 
than salicylate of sodium. It has also 
been tried in phthisis, when it brought 
down the temperature from 104* F. to 
96.8° F., or r below normal. It is ad 
vised to commence with small doses, 
and would perhaps prove serviceable 
in diabetes in place of phenol, and as a 
local antiseptic in intestinal catarrh. 
One of the most important uses of 
salol, says the writer quoted, will most 
likely be in catarrh of the bladder. 
Urine in which a little salol was placed 
kept without decomposition for over 
Bix weeks, and in all cases the patients' 
urine became completely aseptic. 

Salol is almost insoluble, and its use 
as an antiseptic in place of iodoform, 
tho American journal says, has al- 
ready given such results that it may 
be able to replace not only the last- 
named substance, but the highly dan- 
gerous corrosive sublimate, whether 
salol destroys bacteria or not may still 
bean open question, but we an- assured 
tliat it certainly prevents their devel- 
opment, and is thus suitable for dust- 
ing over wounds.— Monthly Magazine. 

Nursery Hair Lotion. 

Quillaia bark 1 os. 

Eau de Cologne 1 " 

KecliHed Spirits 3 " 

Water 7 " 

Digest for seven days, and filter into 
a mixture composed of the following : 

Almond Oil 3 os. 

Solution of Ammonia 1 os. 

Tincture of Capsicum 3 dr». 

Jockey Club ' dr. 

Camphor Water to 30 oz. 

Mix by shaking. The oil may be 
omitted, and glycerin used in its 
place. This lotion is to be used for 
washing the children's heads, and car- 
bolic soap should be used 
it.— Chem. and Drugg. 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE Swiss Government appears to 
have a novel and ingenious way 
of providing medical supplies for its 
troops without nutting its hnnds too 
deep into its pocket. When the annual 
manoeuvres are about to take place, 
the pharmacist* of a city in the neigh- 
borhood are usually given tho chance 
of making their fortunes in this way. 
A contract is entered by them with tho 
government medical service, that they 
will furnish all the medicines required 
for man and beast. When the manoeu- 
vres are over, they are compelled to 
take back, at a discount of twenty-five 
per cent, everything that is left over 
and still in a condition to be used."' 
In what condition the goods generally 
come l«uik can Ik; readily imagined, if it 
is remembered that some of them have 
been packed— according to regulations 
— in Btyles of packages altogether un- 
suitable to rough handling. Recently, 
the pharmacists of Freiburg had been 
called upon by the Surgeon-General of 
the Swiss army to furnish the medical 
supplies. But they, one and all, refused 
to accept the conditions that thev must 
take bock the leavings. Whereupon 
the said Surgeon-General, Dr. Ziegler, 
of Berne, publishes an edict in which 
he orders that the supply of medicines 
has been conferred upon a pharmacist 
of Berne, and that no payment should 
be made to any pharmacist of Freiburg 
for any medicines whatever. But the 
climax is capped by paragraph 3 of his 
ukase, which reads as follows : 

M The sick of the garrison at Freiburg 
[which is some distance from Berne] 
whose condition necessitates the em- 
ployment of medicines other than those 
carried in the ambulances are to be 
at once transferred elsewhere." Hero 
is a state of things! The phorma- 
are supposed to sell to govern- 
i a lot of drugs, simple and com- 
pound, at tax-price. After a time, 
they are compelled to buy back, with 
twenty-five percent discount, what is 
left, for the use of the dear public, 



which ought to consider itself honored 
by being permitted to consume the 
leavings of the noble defenders of tho 
country. And if the pharmacists re- 
fuse these conditions, the soldiers who 
need medicines not carried in the 
army medicine chests, must be carried 
to some other place where the medicine 
may be procured from a pliable phar- 
macist willing to — — ■ •*"■ — 

ment's terms. 
Had we been told of such a i 




r T\> judge from a recent publication 
J- by tho Department of State, the 
system pursued, for five years past, of 
publishing a monthly volume of con- 
sular reports has excited much com- 
ment in the British consular service, 
and is likely to lead to the adoption by 
it of this American scheme Those 
who have not taken the trouble to 
become familiar with this series of 
Government publications cannot be 
aware of how important it is from a 
commercial point of view, and inter- 
esting to the general reader. It ought 
to bo found in every public library. 
Indeed, when it was first issued, it was 
greatly in demand as a text-book for 
classes in reading in some public 



schools. Wo have frequently 
use of it as a source of information 
especially demanded by thedrug trade, 
but there have been many reports for 
which we have not been able to find 
space, but which would well repay 
those who will take the trouble to read 



The Lancet, of Sept. 18th, quoting 
from the address by Mr. Thomas 
Greenish before tho British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference, says that Mr. 
Greenish referred at some longth to the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the 
art of pharmacy. He stated that the 
British Pharmacopoeia in no way rep- 
resented the advance which hod been 
made in their department of science 
in the long interval which had elapsed 
between its publication and the pre- 
ceding issue. It was simply a collec- 
tion of fragmentary papers, with an 
absence of the applied practical knowl- 
edge necessary tor the proper elabora- 
tion of such a work. The result had 
been most unfortunate, and, excepting 
in some of the large centres and more 
important provincial towns, pharmacy 
had no existence for pharmacists, the 
whole of the work being absorbed by 
medical men, to the detriment of the 
interests of those whose legitimate 
calling it was supposed to be. Pre- 
scriptions were now so rare that, when 
one made its appearance once a fort- 
night or thereabout, there was quite 
an excitement to see the curious inter- 
ruption to their ordinary duties. 
There was a growing evil which might 
be called "wholesale prescribing for 
the medical profession." Proprietary 
preparations, for the most part "fac- 
tory made," wore thrust upon doctors 
and unblushhigly advertised, sapping 
the foundations of pharmacy and de- 
priving the pharmacist of the legiti- 
mate practice of his calling. Chemists 
were harassed by the demand for these 
proprietary medicines. 

V recent communication from Mr. 
_. H. Shillinglaw, of Melbourne, in- 
forms us of a conference held by dele- 
gates from New South Wales, New 
Zealand, South Australia, Tasmania, 
and Queensland, on the 87th, 28th, and 
29ih of October. The subjects dis- 
cussed were a uniform system of phar- 
maceutical education, embracing a 
preliminary examination similar to the 
one required in Great Britain ; appren- 
ticeship of four y ears ; a course of study 



based upon that followed in Great 
Britaiu; tho organization of examining 
boards; the subjects of examination; 
uniformity in pharmaceutical legisla- 
tion, and poison laws; interchange of 
certificates, and tho sole of proprietary 
remedies. 



The Kings 
cal Socioty Iih 



County Pharmacouti- 

:y has inaugurated a second 
of lectures for drug-clerks, at 
No. 120 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, at 
2:30 p.m.. on the dates mentioned be- 
low. The lecturers are all members of 
the Society, and the topics are of de- 
cided ana practical interest. The 
prizes offerer! and a low charge for ma- 
triculation ore calculated to stimulate 
an interest on the part of Btudents. 
Tho course is announced as follows: 
Nov. lltb,Tho Field of Pharmacy, L. 
T. Perkins. Nov. 18th, Elementary 
Lessons in Botany, W. P. DcForest. 
Nov. 24th, General Nature of Poisons 
and why they kill, C. E. de La Vergno, 
M.D. Deo. 2d, The Chemical Ele- 
ments, R. G. Eccles, M.D. Deo. 9th, 
Proximate Principles and Constituents 
of Drugs, Wm. P. DeForest. Doc. 16th, 
Antiseptics, Deodorisers, and Disin- 
fectants, Geo. R. Fowler, M.D. 1887, 
Jan. 6th, MethodB of Extraction, Re- 
percolation, etc., E. R. Squibb, M.D. 
Jan. 13th, Lower Formsot Plant Life, 
R. G. Eccles, M.D. Jan. 20th. Chem- 
istry as Related to Pharmacy, Prof. F. 
W. Hooper, of Adelphi Academy. 
Jan. 1711a, Toxicology. L. D. Sheets, 
M.D. Feb. 3d, Chemistry, with Ex- 
periments, Mr. J. C. Cardwell. Feb. 
10th, How to Manage your Prescrip- 
tion Counter, C. R. Paddock. Feb. 
17th, The Microscope and some of its 
Uses in Pharmacy, Jos. H. Hunt, M.D. 
Feb. 24th, "Standards," and how to 
be Accurate, L. E. Nicot. March 3d, 
Reasons Why in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Luther F. Stevens. March 
10th, Drugs containing Alkaloids and 
Glucosides, Wm. P. DeForest. March 
17th, Acrid and Corrosive Poisons, 
Chas. E. de La Vergne. M.D. March 
24th, Manufacture of Galenicals. L. 
T. Perkins. March 31st, Uses of 
ChemiBtry, R. G. Eccles, M.D. April 
7th, Apparatus and How to Use it, 
Thos. D. McElhenie. April 14th, Min- 
eral and Vegetable Drugs, Wm. P. 
DeForest. April 21st, General Re- 
view of the winter's work, L. F. Stc- 



Choptor 390, Laws of 1886. 

An Act to amend section four hun- 
dred and four of the Penal Code. 
May Uth, 1886; three-fifths 



being present. 
The People 



le of the State of Now York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section four hundred and 
four of the Penal Code is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows : 

J 404. A person who Bells, gives 
away, or disposes of any poison or 
poisonous substance (except upon the 
order or proscription of a regularly 
authorized practising physician) with- 
out attaching to the vial, box, or par- 
cel, containing such poisonous sub- 
stance, a label with the name and 
residence of such person, tho word 
1 ' poison, " and the name of such poison, 
all written or printed thereon in plain 
and legible characters; and n person 
who. after the first day of January, 
oighteen hundred and eighty-seven, 
sells, gives away, or disposes of, or 
offers for sale any sulphate or other 
preparation of opium or morphine, 
except paregoric and those prepara- 
tions containing two grains or lees of 
opium or morphine to tho ounce, with- 
out attaching to the bottle, vial, box, 
or package containing such sulphate 
or other preparation of opium or 
morphine [note the curious chemistry 
of the legislators.— Ed. Am. Dr.), a 
scarlet label lettered in white letters, 
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plainly naming tho contents thereof, 
with the name and residence of such 
person, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

$ 2. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

The Toronto, Canada, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons has lately 
made a rule requiring of candidates 
for its degree a thorough knowledge 
of pharmaceutical manipulations and 
the preparation of Galenical com- 
I k urn ils Trinity Medical College has 
also made a change in its mode of 
teaching pharmacology, tho course 
embracing eighty lectures on materia 
medica and therapeutics, forty lec- 
tures on pharmacy, and twenty lec- 
tures on prescribing. 



Druggist 



Tho new building for the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy is nearly com- 
pleted, and the class this year numbers 
fifty -five students. 

A local journal says that the total 
production of [leppcrmint oil in Wayne 
County, N. Y., during the past season 
has been about twice that of any season 
for over ten y ears. The average of the 
plants has been tho largest ever known 
in America, and thi* accounts for the 
gradual decline in t be valuo of oil. The 
extent of the peppermint yield was un- 
derestimated when tho market opened 
in August. 

The Norfolk and Portsmouth (Va.) 
Pharmaceutical Association have fit- 
tod up a meeting- room in Norfolk in 
connection with which they have es- 
tablished a reading-room and a mu- 
seum of rare crude drugs, chemicals, 
apparatus, etc.. which are open at all 
times to all pharmacists and physi- 
cians. Contributions of books, jour- 
nals, museum specimens, etc., wUl bo 
received with gratitude by the Secre- 
tary, J. W. Thomas, Jr. 



EulyptoL 

Eulyptol [or oulylyptol, according 
to other sources] is a name given by 
Dr. Schmoltz, of Nice, to a mixture of 

Salicylic Acid 6 parts 

Carbolic Acid 1 p«rt 

Oil of Eucalyptus 1 " 

This is stated by the author to be a 
very effective antiseptic. 

Given internally, it is reported to be 
borne in quite large doses, aB much as 
120 to 150 grains having been given in 
one doy. Dr. Sehmeltz uses it with 
success in articular rheumatism; it 
produces much less humming in the 
eare than salicylate of sodium.— Bull, 
de Thimp. 

Solidified Liniment*.— The applica- 
tion of liquid liuimente is often a mat- 
tor of some difficulty when the medi- 
cament is to be brought in contact 
with some part of the body in the 
upright position, but this does not 
seem up to the present to have attract- 
ed the attention of pharmacologists. 
Tho Lancet suggests the solidification 
of liniments by the addition of some 
gelatinizing material, so as to enable 
them to be employed " with some ap- 
proach to definiteness of quantity and 
to the greater convenience of the pa- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



The San Francisco Branch of the N. 

R D. A. has elected as its officers: 
l*resident. Val. Schmidt; Secretary, 
C. A. Bayly ; Treasurer, J. H. Dawson. 

Dr. Alexander von Butlerow, Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry in the 
University of 



Purification of Vegetable Oils. 

Chloride of zinc has recently been 
proposed, by Dr. Moriz Herzog, as an 
agent for purifying vegetable oils. 

When operating on the large scale, 
the following procedure is recom- 
mended : 

The crude oil is mixed with one-half 
per cent of a syrupy solution of chlo- 
ride of zinc (sp. gr. 1.850) and thor- 
oughly stirred. At first it acquires a 
yellowish-brown, afterwards a dark- 
brown color, and, after forty-eight 
hours, or after longer standing, dark- 
brown flakes settle at the bottom of the 
mixing vessel. The oil is next mixed 
with water and heated, then allowed 
to settle, afterwards steam blown 
through it. and the oil finally permitted 
to separate from the aqueous liquid. 
It will then have acquired a light color 
and be almost free from impurities. A 
further treatmont with steam will pro- 
duce a still finerquantity of oil.— Neu- 
este Erf. und ErJ. 



A New Delicate Reaction 



Tho Blakiston's Physician's Visit- 
ing List for 1887 is now in its thirty- 
sixth year of publication, and contains 
several improvements upon its preced- 
ing editions. It is tho visiting list 
which is most extensively used among 
physicians, and should Ins kept in 
stock by pharmacists in places where 
book-stores do not render it unneces- 
sary. 

Bad Effects of Dressings of Mer- 
curic Chloride. — At ihe Pennsylvania 
Hospital, two resident-surgeons have 
lteen absent on sick-leave, on account 
of tho effects of absorption of the drug 
in their daily handling of corrosive- 
sublimate dressings.— Med. Times. 

The report made by the Academy of 
Medicine on the consumption of alco- 
hol in Prance is not encouraging. 
Since tho law of NWO, which abolished 
licenses, drinking shops have enor- 
mously increased. A committee of tho 
Academy has suggested, as a remedy, 
that alcohol should be made a State 
monopoly. 

A bit of soft paper iB recommendod 
bv an English doctor for dropping 
medicines into the eye, as being equally 
effective as brushes, glass droppers, 
etc., and far less likely to introduce 
foreign substances. 



Berry's Peroolator. 

Dear Sir: -In reply to Query No. 
1.763, with regard to Berry s percola- 
tor, 1 would say that I have used a set 
of them for the past two years and 
have no hesitation in saying that it 
gives perfect satisfaction. 1 prepare 
my own fluid extracts and tinctures 
with it, and have no waste of alcohol 
worth mentioning. In making one 
pint of fluid extract. I reserve the first 
fourteen ounces, then exhauBt with 
water and evaporate to two ounces and 
add to tho reserve. I have not had a 
failure since I got it and think M. E. 
B. would be well pleased with it. 

I remain, yours^ 

InoqooM, Out. 

Thomas' Eloctric Oil. 

Inclosed find formula for Thomas' 
Electric Oil as given by L. L. Briggs, 
of New Hampton, Iowa: 

nOura Camphor | oz. 

Oil Oaullheria i " 

'• Origanum \ " 

Chloroform 1 " 

Laudanum 1 " 

Oil Sassafras 1 " 

•• Hemlock 1 ^ 

** Turpentine ,...1 ' 

Bal*. Fir 1 " 

Tr. Ouaiacum 1 ** 

•' Catechu 1 " 

Alcohol 4 pts. 

Alkanet sufficient to color. 

Yours, H. & W. Kephart. 

Thompson's Eyo-Wator. 

Taken from Kilner's formulary: 

Q Sulphate of Copper . .. .grs. x. 

'• Zinc " xl. 

Hoae Water 2 pte. 

Tr. Camphor 4 ilrs. 

" Saffron 4 " 

Mix and filter. 

H. & W. KErnART. 



G. Vortmann applies the reaction 
discovered by Play fair, viz., the violet 
color produced when alkali sulphides 
are brought in contact with nitroprus- 
sido of sodium, for the detection of 
prussic acid, in the following manner: 

The liquid to bo tested for hydrocy- 
anic acid is mixed with a few drops of 
solution of nitrite of potassium, two to 
four droi«s of solution of ferric chlo- 
ride, and enough diluted sulphuric acid 
to convertthe yellowish-brown color of 
the basic ferric salt at first formed into 
light yellow. Tho solution is now 
heated* to incipient boiling, cooled, 
mixed with a few drops of ammonia to 
precipitate the oxcess of iron, filtered, 
and the filtrate mixed with a few drops 
of highly diluted, colorless sulphide of 
ammonium. If hydrocyanic acid was 
present, a fine violet color will appear, 
which will change in a few minutes to 
blue, green, and finally yellow. If the 
li< I u ill shows only a bluish green tint, 
only traces of the acid are present. — 
Monatsch. f. Chem. 

Naphthalin as a Causo of Cataract. 

— M. Boueliard has managed to induce 
cataract in rabbits by introducing 
naphthalin into the digestive canal. 
The quantity required for the purpose 
was a daily dose equal to a thousandt h 
part of the animal s weight. 



"Parisian Carmine." — This is a 
favorite cosmetic at the present time, 
and is made as follows: 

Two parts of the finest quality of 
carmine found in trade are mixed care- 
fully with one part of the best French 
chalk (talc) to the finest possible pow- 
der. Tho latter ingredient iB not added 
as a sophistication, but because it as- 
sists or facilitates the application of 
the carmine to the face. In the shops 
at Bordeaux, tho packets of this prepa- 
ration are labelled Carmin Parisien.— 
Monthly Magazine. 

An Ancient Prescription for Hy- 
drophobia.— In 1806, the State of New 
York paid one John M. Crous, on tho 
26th of March, $1,000 for his prescrip- 
tion to cure hydrophobia. According to 
the Albany Gazette, of March31st, 1806, 
this consisted ot one ounce of the jaw- 
bone of a dog, burned and pulver- 
ized, the false tongue of a newly 
foaled colt, dried and pulverized, 
and a "scruple of verdigreas," raised 
on the surface of old copper by laying 
it in moist earth. Directions for treat- 
ment followed, involving, in a certain 
contingency, a dose of 120 drops of 
liquid laudanum. 

The Quantity of Olive Oil produced 
in Italy last year is in 1885 reported as 
being 52.1141! below the average annual 
yield, which is calculated at 74,921,000 
gallons. Of the 39,212,800 gallons pro- 
duced, 11* was of superior quality, 
73* good, and 16* mediocre. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 1,794.— Reiohert's Method of 
Butter Analysis (Louisville). 

Prof. E. Waller, of Now York, re- 
cently published a modification of 
Reichert's process, which may be 
found in the The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, 1886, p. 155. 

No. 1,795. — La Fayette Mixture. 

A correspondent desires to know 
where he can find the original publica- 
tion of this formula. 

We are unable as yet to furnish any 
clue to its origin besides the statement 
by one of our friends, who devotes 
special attention to venereal disewes, 
that the formula is "said to have been 
brought to this country during the 
last century, by a certain general of 
that name, for personal use? 

No. 1,796.— Ottonia Anisum (M.). 

Ottonia Anisum is the botanical name 
given by Sprengel to a piperaceous 
plant of Brazil which is called jabor- 
andi in some districts. It is well 
known that the name jaboratidi is ap- 
plied to various plants belonging to 
the natural families Piperaoeaa and 
Rutacese. (.Htoniu Anisum Spr. (or 
Serronia Jaborandi Quill., or Ottonia 
Jaborandi Kth.) has been used in 
homoeopathic practice, but, so far as 
we know, never by the regular school. 

No. 1,797.— Sublimate Paper as 
Dressing (Subscriber!. 

It is only quite recently that we have 
seen a notice in Schmidt's JahrbUcher 
on this subject. Dr. Goedicke reportB 
that he has for more than a yearbeen 
in the habit of using filtering paper 
aipped into a solution of corrouve sub- 

1 j mute containing % parts of the salt 
in 1,000 together with 5 per cent of 
glycerin, and afterwards dried. The 
paper is applied to the wound in from 

2 to 8 layers and fastened by a band- 
age. 

No. 1,798.— Removal of Ink Stains 
from the Skin (W.). 

Oxalic acid is probably the simplest 
and cheapest agent tor removing 
stains of iron-ink. A mixtureof equal 
parte of oxalic and citric acids is still 
better, as it seems to have a more rapid 
solvent action. 

Nigrosine ink is best removed by 
friction with a nail-brush and plenty 
of water and soap. 

Eosine ink soon yields to ammonia 
and friction. 

Violet aniline ink is readily removed 
by washing with a mixture of alcohol 
and acetic acid. 

No. 1,799. -A Bothersome Pill-Mass 

(W. E. D ). 

This correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing proscription which, he says, he 
tried twice without getting a good 
mass. At the third trial he succeeded. 

1| (lupri Sulphatla gr. 33 

Acidi Carbolici gr. 30 

Bxtr. GeinUiw gr. 80 

M. Fiant pilulas 30. 

He does nut say how he managed 
the third time. 

Tho pills evidently require some 
fibrous powder to absorb the liquid 
and keep them from collapsing. If 
crystallized carbolic acid is triturated 
with sulphate of copper, the mass will 
require much less fibrous powder. If 
the liquefied acid is taken, it will re- 
quire more. A Uttlo powdered althaea 



or liquorice root will overcome the dif- 
ficulty. 

No. 1,800. — Kentish's Ointment < A.). 

Tho name of this is not " Kentish 
Ointment,'' and the county of Kent in 
England has nothing to do with it. It 
is named after Dr. Edw. R Kentish, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (died in 1832), 
who wrote "An Essay on Burns, es- 
pecially upon those which happen to 
workmen in mines from the explosion 
of inflammable air, etc." (London and 
Edinburgh, 1798). in which he recom- 
mends the following : 

3 Cerati Rasina» 53 

OI»i Terebinthin* 3 a to 4 

This has long been in great repute, 
and is even yet in use. 

No. 1,801. — Prescription Query. 

(C. P. C). 

" Wherein lies the danger in dis- 
pensing the following : 

Nitric Acid 8 fl. dr. 

Tincture ot Chloride of Iron. 6 fl. dr." 

The risk is simply this, that the ni- 
tric acid will react with the alcohol of 
the tincture, and produce aldehyde, 
nitrous and probably also nitric ether, 
and perhaps other volatile compounds, 
which have low boiling points, ana 
would either cause an explosion of the 
bottle, if this were stoppered, or which 
would, at all events, gradually become 
dissipated. We can see no use for a 
mixture like the above. If the two 
substances are to be combined, the 
acid should be employed in a dilute 
condition. If it is intended to com- 
bine the caustic properties of the acid 
with the styptic properties of the iron, 
the solution (not the tincture) of chlo- 
ride of iron should be used. 

No. 1,802.— Pormio Add from Chlo- 
ral (E. A. C). 

" Please inform me if formic acid 
would at any time be produced by the 
following: 

B Chloral Hydr gr. 25 

Acid. Carbolic gr. 15 

Vaselini § 1 

M. Fiat unguent urn. 

' ' I contend that it will not be formed, 
unless some alkali be present. If formic 
acid is formed, how should they be 
combined so as to avoid this f " 

Answer.— You are perfectly correct 
in contending that the chloral would 
suffer no decomposition under the 
given circumstances. To decompose 
chloral into chloroform and the formate 
of an alkali metal, it would bo neces- 
sary to add a caustic alkali to the 
chloral 

No. 1,803.— Manufacture of Spirit 
of Nitrous Ether (E W. B.). 

B. asks us to outline the mode of 
manufacturing spirit of nitrous ether 
on a large scale ; and whether it is dis- 
tilled from a tinned copper still and 
condenser, or from glass. 

Tiuned copper or other ordinary 
metals are unsuitable as materials of 
stills for making spirit of nitre, owing 
to the rapid action of the nitric acid 
upon the metal. Glass flasks or retorts 
are the only suitable material. It is 
usual to use glass retorts, because, 
when flasks are employed, the pre- 
paration of the proper connections 
with the condenser requires more care 
and time. When working on a large 
scale, there is no necessity for deviat- 
ing from tho proportions given in the 
pharmacopoeia. Only, instead of one 
apparatus being set up and kept going, 
a series of such apparatus is made to 
do duty at the same time. 

No. 1,804.— Sulphate of Copper 
Crayons (Jt. S.). 

On page 77 of our last April number 
we published several processes for pre- 
paring cones or crayons of sulphate of 
copper. Here is an additional one : 

Sulphate of Copper 60 parte. 

Gum Arabic, bwt 4 •' 

Distilled Water 4 » 



Powder the sulphate of copper and 
pass it through a very fine sieve (100 
meshes to the linear inch). Make a 
thick mucilage with the gum and 
water. Gradually incorporate with it 
the sulphate of copper, mixing them 
in a mortar until the mass has acquired 
a pilular consistence. Then roll this 
into cylinders of about two inches in 
length and of the thickness of a lead- 
pencil, or make it into cones of suitable 
sise, and dry at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. They should be allowed to be- 
come quite hard and cohesive before 
being used. 

No. 1,805.— Pills of Protoobioride of 
Iron (A., N. Y ). 

A method for preparing such pills 
has recently been given by A. Simon, 
in L' Union pltarm., which the author 
recommends as preferable to that given 
by tho Codex, as the pills are not lia- 
ble to spoil from an oxidation of the 
iron salt. This formula is as follows : 

Protrochloride of Iron (Fer- 
rous chloride) 75 gra, 

Sugar, powdered 15 " 

Allh«a, 4 " 15 '* 

Tragacanth, powdered 3 " 

Syrup q. «. 

Make 50 pills, roll them in powdered 
(or reduced) iron, and then coat them 
with balsam of Tolu dissolved in ether. 
Roll them, while still wet with this so- 
lution, in powdered sugar; allow them 
to dry, remove the excess of sugar by 
sifting, and finally give them a second 
coat of balsam. Preserve them in well- 
stoppered vials. 

No. 1,806.— Druggists' Sifting Ma- 
chine (D.). 

The best hand-sifting machine for 
druggists' use which we are acquainted 
with is that originally patented and 
sold by Harris, of Springfield, Mass. 
It works by a shuttle motion, the sieve 
being square, and travelling on roll- 
ers. Below the Bieve is a drawer 
"which receives the powder, and the 
machine is provided with a lid which 

Eroveuts the dust of the powder from 
sing scattered about. The bottom of 
the sieve — the sieve proper — is remov- 
able. Any desired number of sieves, 
corresponding to different grades of 
powder, can be furnished with the ma- 
chine. The present owner of the jwit- 
ent is Peter Perry, of Springfield, 
Mass., and Mr. J. T. Webber, corner of 
Main and State street, same city, has 
the agency for the sale of the ma- 
chines. 

" No. 18,07,-Llquid Glue (Subscrib- 
er). 

It is not only acetic acid which may 
be used for preparing liquid glue, but 
also certain other acids, the most usual 
being nitric. Proceed as follows : 

Break up 1 pound of good common 
glue into small pieces, and pour upon 
it 1 piut of water, taking care that the 
whole of the glue shall in turn be 
brought in contact with the water, so 
that it may become uniformly soft. 
Then melt it, in a covered vessel, on a 
water-bath, cool it, and add 3+ fl. ox. 
of nitric acid of spec. gr. 1.335, in 
small portions, stirring well after each 
addition. Finally put it in bottles. 
This'glue will not gelatinize, and still 
possess its full adhesive power. It is, 
however, very acid, and cannot be 
used where acids would be injurious. 
If tho nitric acid were to be neutral- 
ised, the glue solution would lose most 
of its adhesiveness. 

If oxalic acid is used in place of nit- 
ric, and a gentle heat be employed 
while the acid acts on the glue, the re- 
sult is the same as with nitric, so far 
as adhesiveness is concerned. But 
there is this difference, that the oxalic 
acid may be removed by lime, and 
the residuary liquid glue will be found 
to have lost none of its adhesive prop- 
erty. 
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No. 1.808 — Permanent Starch Paste sulphate of copper, 4 parts of chloride 

(B.>. of ammonium, 1 part of lamp-black, 6 

Starch paste may he preserved in parts of acetic acid, and water q. s. 

various ways. Probably the most . _ M 

usual is by adding to it some alum. No. l.SI2-AP»pl (A. E M.). 

We have for some time made use of »o »« the question : What 

the following formula which answers am 1 "uppoBed to dispense, when amol 

every purpose, the product keeping is prescimedf Heretofore I have kept 

well, and havinc, besides, a pleasant on ha,ul « th,ek P wm 1 » h '."i u,d wh,ch 

0( j 0 f . apparently corresponds, in every re- 
spect, to the description given in the 

Starch 1 or.. j ex t -books or works of reference at my 

Borax — 1 oz. disposal. Nor have I ever been in- 

Qlyoerm t fl .ox. formed by the wholesale houses 1 dealt 

Boiling AVster 1« Ho*. in t he market. Now I am told by one 

To the Boiling Water add the Borax of my patrons that the proper kind of 

and Qlycerin. Then add the Starch «piol to dispense is that which is in 

previously mide into a moderately rrygtuU. Will you please state whether 

thin paste with water. Stir until the m y informant is correct." 

Starca is gelatinized. Then add the Apiol was first obtained by Homolle 

Tincture, and whou the alcohol has and Joret. as a colorless, oily liquid 

boiled away, strain through loose- which could be cooled to —VfC. with- 

meshed muslin. Keep in small corked out congealing. Astheseedsof parsley 

bottles. have long been used jn France as a do- 

v« 1 coo «. ct,.^ ~r r*~~,ii^ »• mestic remedy in intermittent fever, 

rt *' * xtraot COP® 1 * 34 HomoUe and Joret, after experiment- 

(J. A. M.). j nR recommended the oily liquid 

Our correspondent asks us what * jol „ f thbi purpo8e- al f d nlmo8t 

'•Thorns Extract of Copaiba is. nU »ihe existing therapeutical litera- 

which is mentions in Milton s work t referring to the subject, is based 

0n . B °?2£ h ?> a P™^^ f upon the substance in a liquM condi- 

In 1827, James Thorn, M.R.C.S., of ri {~ T 1K7fi p rjpriehteii nronosed 

London, public a punphW entitled J ''U^S^rS tneTeT- 

•Observations on the Treatment of ^ existing in ethereal oil of pars- 

Gonorrhoea by a new Preparation from , y ^ ap ^ ar( , in handsome color- 

the Balffiun of Copaiba (London; for ,^ white crvatalline needles, and 

Highley. 12mo. p 2?,. This prepnra- te umloubtedly theactive and odorous 

tun he called Extract of Copa ba. constituent of the oil. Nevertheless, 

*9* Mt*^ 0 56 pre^dby^cArefullv Hs extoteneo ha8 not yet become suffl- 

distilhng the essential oil off the bal- . t , k amon meuical raen , 

sam when the residue (constituting and & probabilities are that out of 

five-sixteenths of the origmal balaam) t ^ prescribe apiol ther0 is 

constituted the "extract. ' Of course. l hap8 mit ^ who k £ wa ^ of the 

£!5- "^Kf JJUiJ ^L^tiZl change in name and the existence of a 

In^jSSlSSlJ laud^r-eftf M * ^ 

cient anti-blennorrhegic etc. It was , vi of the fact that tho cryBU i_ 

even made officinal in the last t. S. Une iol ta now ^ vcn in about the 

w£?Vi.» td°tni^LTf e, »H any same dc*es as the liquid ( which was an 

better than the balsam itself. ethereal extract), and as the crystals 

S "££T - lDk fOC T ^ WritOT (U - iGt* 2v£ Xn-rfiisUnea^in 

1. " Will aniline purjde dissolved in ^T3tSf ^ 

c g Srtiv7efUn n it^ r * U B"* th * n " ifl h " dut ^ 1,1 thiB ™ d 
Tt^it Jill «. a" »» imuttr cases - to communicate with 

f » Wha?i. hebest way to dissolve ^ PT&^.^ir£ m f 

the aniline color in mixing it with tl » ! ° ew fatt " m > ^ properly dissemi- 

glycerin for ink to be used on pads, nBt * d - 

etc. ?" ...... No. 1,818. -To Silver Glass (A. D.). 

Use the process published in our May The following process is that of R. 

number, m the paper by Mr. Isidor Biittcher: 

Eurst. Triturate 8 parts or nitrate of silver 

3. "Is there anything m the m<rp/e m R porcelain capsule with water of 
diamond dyes, which, when mixed amm onia gradually added, until the 
with glycerin, will injure rubber if liquid, which has at first become niud- 
constantly used on it f ' dy, becomes clear, avoiding, however, 

Not to our knowledge nn excess of ammonia. To the solution 

4. " Formula for black ink for type- a jj 2 parts of powdered sulphate of 
writers f " ammonium, and then 700 {>arts of dis- 

See Mr. Furst's paper referred to t illo^l water. Transfer the liquid to a 

above. [Note.— The " tannin-black " bottle of dark or non-actinic glass, in 

mentioned on p. 131 of our volume for which it may be kept for a long time. 

1884 is said to work well: but we have In atlo ther bottle dissolve 8.4 parts 

been unable to procure it so far. ] G f pure grape-sugar in 700 parts of dis- 

v„ , on t,.„„ w T . „ «x» tilled water, in which 6 parts of pure 

The most simple compound for this dl ^ n % en the ^ione are u> be used, 

purpose is a mixture of ordinary shel- ^ ^ ° X umea of them, pour the 

lac varnish with lampblack. The lat- J* v \~ t ™£ iL t „ Tu" Z*™ v«^' «il 

ter should be rubbed in a mortar with ,re , mto ,^ g i t H ^ hl V , n ?^ that tl.t 

a little of the varnish until the mixture "red, and I move 1 it aW w that the 

has become perfect* smooth and ho- S^tfed'oyTheTi^ id" "gtTZ 

rtfru^hXeiaS SirS t^lvendnuS.th-Jiting wil.lH.com- 

of the proi»er consistence. P The pr«*essmuKtl>ere|)eated several 

ma^ bfmak&m 3 ! JS5 !^^S kn i "SS? the^efts 

SSS'&fr anfein^ SwSr^S caXlWrin^ed "witKinor dtSulrf 

hl^m^ IS* fnr water, and dried by ex|*>Kure to air. 

» ^,,.™. r uH A If* Hp ^ inall y. th " coatiiiK is varnished, for 

of sulphate or copper uswl. A little which J p Urposea solution of equal parts 

mucilage ought also to be addeil. And g 1 ^ 1 damar and e tlier ,Vre- 

behldes, in order to be able to see the " 

writing at once, a little py rogalli.- acid commended. 

may be added. For writing wit h this No. 1,814.— Preservation of Ergot 

ink, a copper pen must be used. (D. P.). 

Another ink recommended for this Ergot, even when nnground, does 

purpose is prepared from 8 parts o not keep in good condition for more 
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than al*>ut one year, and even then it 
must be kept in a cool and dry place. 
When ground, it will notkeep tor more 
than one-half the above period under 
ordinary circumstances. The chief 
cause of the alteration is held to be 
the fixed oil contained in it. and when 
this begins to become rancid, others of 
the constituents are likewise soon af- 
fected. 

There is no reliable method of dis- 
tinguishing old ergot from fresh, if the 
physical characteristics do not already 
show the difference. Some idea of the 
age of the ergot, however, may be ob- 
tained by using a method proposed by 
Koster, viz. : To pour 6 cubic centime- 
ters upon two grammes of the ergot in 
question, previously ground, if not al- 
ready in tnis condition, and to set it 
aside for a time, skaking repeatedly. 
If the ergot was fresh, the ether will 
remain almost colorless; the older it is 
the more yellow will be the ethereal 
solution. According to Bernbeck, an 
extract of fresh ergot has a neutral, 
that from old ergot an acid 



No. 1.815.— I 
(W.). 

Brass scale pans or any other metal- 
lic substance capable of taking a de- 
positor silver may be plated in various 
ways. Here is a method recently re- 
commended by R Kayser, which one 
of our friends nas tried with good suc- 



It is absolutely necessary that the 
article to be plated shall present a per- 
fect metallic surface, free from oxides, 
dirt, grease, etc. It must be thorough- 
ly scoured, if necessary with the inter- 
vention of acids, and afterwards care- 
fully washed. It is then to be dipped 
into a solution prepared by making a 
saturated aqueous solution of bisul- 
phite of sodium, and adding to the 
latter so much of a solution of nitrate 
of silver (30 parte in 100), that there 
are 6 parts of the Bilver salt for every 
100 of the bisulphite. The following 
would be a more simple way to state 
the proportions: 

Bisulphite of Sodium 100 parts 

Water, enoueh to dissolve 

Nitrate of Silver Sparta 

Water ; 20 pjirtu 

Dissolve and mix. 

Allow the article to remain in the 
mixture until it is properly coated, 
then take it out; wash it w'ith water 
in which a little carbonate of sodium 
had previously been dissolved, finally 
with pure water, and dry in sawdust. 

No. 1.816.— Prescription Difficulty 
(D. S. P.). 

The following prescription has been 
submitted to us for the purpose of stat- 
ing whether it is dangerous or ex- 
plosive : 

«Tr. Iodi 53 

AquiB Amnion., 
Glyoerini, 

Ol. Terebinth aa J 1 

M. Fiat linimentum. 
We have prepared the above and 
have mixed it in several methods, 
pouring the water of ammonia into 
the tincture, or the oil into the tincture, 
and adding the glycerin afterwards; 
also vice versa. There is a blackish 
matter, much resembling iodide of ni- 
trogen, precipitated when the ammonia 
is added to the tincture : but, though 
we have filtered it off and have mani- 
pulated it considerably, it would not 
no off or explode. Finally, we found 
that it consisted, at least in part, of 



precipitated iodine. Now, while dry 
powdered iodine acts violently upon 
oil of turpentine, the same, when 
mixed with water or water and glyce- 
rin, does not seem to be similarly 
affected. At least, in the above mix- 
ture nothing remarkable has so far 
been noticed. 

We do not think that there is great 
risk in preparing it, but would never- 
theless advise caution. 
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» 

One very pertinent query we would 
like to append : Why prepare or com- 
pound such an incongruous mixture 
which is neither a paint nor n lini- 
ment I 
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No. l,817.-Lacheais (Buffalo). 

Lacheeis is the name of a homoeo- 
pathic remedy prepared from the poi- 
son of the TngoniM-fithahis Lnchenin L. 
(Lachesixrhombeata ; Cmtalus mutux), 
a poisonous snake inhabiting the hot 
countries of South America. This 
snake attains a length up to seven feet 
and more, ami its jhhkoii fangs are 
nearly an inch long. The Indians and 
negroes eat the flesh. In what man- 
ner the poison is obtained for the use 
of homoeopaths is not known to us, 
nor have we been able to ascertain so 
far. That the poison, when introduc- 
ed into the blood, acts with great 
energy and often causes death, unless 
immediate treatment can be had. is at- 
tested by many authorities. It was 
first "proved" by Dr. Hering. vho 
states that, while preparing a tritura- 
tion with milk-sugar, he inlialed the 
dust, which produced a whole host of 
the most extraordinary symptoms, 
among which may l>e mentioned a 
" great anxiety, apprehension of some 
great evil or misfortune . towards 
evening, a maddening, almost* deliri- 
ous jua lousy (!), then lassitude and 
sleepiness, but at the same time great 
garrulity, incoherent babbling, etc., 
etc.'' All of which we quote with the 
remark that there is no scientific proof 
whatever of the alleged physiological 



The word Lacheeis is taken from the 
Greek mythology, where dafctfu is the 
name of one of the Fates (Panue. 
MoTpai), whose Bpecial function was 
regarded to bo that of determining 
each mortal's fate. 

No. 1,818.— Colored Aniline Inks (J. 

K. & Co.). 

The following recipes will bo found 
of practical use : 
1. Red. Dissolve 1 part of water- 
1 150 to 200 parts of hot 



There arc several grades and shad- 
ings of eosine, some with a tint ap- 
proaching yellowish-red. We prefer 
the latter, because they are so distinc- 
tive; some persons prefer a tint more 
approaching that ot carmine. 

2. Blue. I part of water-soluble 
bleu de nuit (Paris blue) in 200 to 250 
parts of hot water. 

Any kind of water-soluble blue of 
proper tint may be used at the present 
time, when the difference between 
poisonous and non-poisonous aniline 
colors is not very great But it is 
preferable to use oniy such colors as 
are non-poisonous, that is, those which 
are made without the intervention at 
arsenic acid. 

3. Green. 1 part of methyl-green in 
100-110 parts of hot water. If the 
color is desired to have a yellowish- 
green tinge, this may be produced by 
the addition of some picric acid. 

In place of methyl-green, the so- 
called "iodine-green" may be used. 
But this is very expensive, and has 
almost gone out of date, there being 
only a few factories that still make 
it in small quantities. 

4. Violet. 1 part of Hofinaun's Vio- 
let No. 6, or other desirable shade of 
violet, in 600 to 700 parts of water r 

5. Black. 1 part of water-soluble ni- 
grosin in KO parte of water. 

6. Yellow. For this tint aniline colors 
cannot be recommended. It is prefer- 
able to use a solution of 1 part of pic- 
ric acid in 120 to 140 parts of water. 

All of these inks may be made more 
lasting and less liable to he wiped or 
washed off by adding to them a little 
gum arabic. Some of them may be 
rendered almost indelible by tho addi- 
tion of a grain of bichromate of potas- 
sium and 2 grains of gelatin to each 
tluidounce of ink. 



No. 1.819.— Anhydrous Sulphate of 
Zinc Caustic (New York). 

The caustic you inquire about is 
used by several of the leading sur- 
geons of this city in the treatment of 
cancers and of sloughing sores which 
have a tendency to spread. It is par- 
ticularly useful when it is necessary 
to avoid any spreading of the caustic 
to adjoining nealthy tissue. This 
caustic is prepared tn the following 
manner: 

Take any desired quantity of sul- 
phate of zinc (say | oz.). and allow it 
to effloresce in a warm place until it 
has been converted into a dry powder. 
Place this into a porcelain of platinum 
crucible and heat it to dull redness for 
ashorttime, until every trace of moist- 
ure has been expelled. It is not ad- 
visable to at ouce heat the crystallized 
salt in a crucible over the flame, as it 
will melt and afterwards cake together 
to a hard mass, which requires pow- 
dering. Then cover it well, allow it to 
cool, and pass it through a very fine 
sieve, exposing the powder to the air as 
short a time as possible. Introduce it 
into a clean and dry wide-mouthed 
glass-stoppered bottle, and, by means 
of a glass-rod, mix it with enough 
colorless concentrated sulphuric acid 
to form a piste of a rather viscid con- 
sistence. The latter should be such 
that, when a little of it is applied on a 
vertical surface, it will not run. It 
should be about like commercial white 
lead ground in oil. 

This preparation should be dispensed 
with caution against being exposed to 
the air. and a small glasB-rod should 
be furnished with it, for applying it to 
the diseased part. 

No. 1,820.— Arsenious Acid and 
Bromide of Potassium (Ch. A. L.). 

When Dr. Clemens originated his 
solution of bromide of arsenic, he in- 
troduced it under the title " Das Ar- 
senigsaure Bromkali," which is ver- 
bally translated, " arsenite of bromide 
of potassium." 

The existence of a true chemical 
compound containing arsenious acid 
and bromide of potassium had been 
reported first by H. Schiff and R. Ses- 
tini. but no extended notice appears to 
have been taken of their report, except 
in a purely scientific direction. 

Fr. Riidorff has recently published 
a paper in the Berichte d. D. Ch. O. 
1886, p. 266, in which he reports that 
he has obtained crystalline compounds 
of arsenious acid both with iodide and 
with bromide of potassium. As the 
latter alone interests us here, we wUl 
quote from the author's paper the por- 
tion relating to it: 

The compound was obtained in the 
following manner: 

A solution of commercial arsenite of 
potassium (1(H) (tarts in 400 of water) 
was heated to boiling, about 20 parts 
of arsenious acid dissolved in it, and 
carbonic-acid gas conducted through 
the solution to saturation. After cool- 
ing, the solution had deposited some 
arsenite of potassium, and the liquid 
contained, in every 100 C.c. 15 Gm. of 
arsenious acid (AsiCM and 5.4 Gm. of 
carbonate of potassium, the alkali be- 
ing calculate!] as pure carlionate. 420 
C.c. of this solution were then diluted 
with 580 C.c of water (to make 1,000 
C.c), the solution heated to boiling, 
and 20 Gm. of bromide of potassium 
dissolved in it. The vessel containing 
the solution was then wrapped in cot- 
ton (to retard the cooling) and set 
aside, strips of glass being placed into 
it. After a certain time, the latter were 
found covered with crystalline crust*. 
These crystals are. however, not unite 
pure, as thev inclose a little mother 
water, which it is difficult to get rid 
of. The crystals are shining, very 
hard and brittle, and, under the micro- 
scoj»e. show the form of six sided or 
twelve-sided, transparent, verv short 
columns. Dried at 150° C. they were 
found to contain A*,0,. 76.90* . Potas- 



sium, 7.57<; Bromine, 15.530. which 
corresponds to the formula: 

KBr-f A«,0,. 

It is not unlikely that Clemens' solu- 
tion contains some of this compound, 
but it would be difficult to prove it 

If you wish to use the above com- 
pound therapeutically, the most suita- 
ble method will be by having a tritura- 
tion of it made. It is not readily 
soluble in water, and is liable to break 
up. as a compound, in solution. 

No. 1.821.— Glass-Stoppers in Bot- 
tles containing Solution of Potassa 
or Labarraque's Solution ( 'Inquisi- 
tor "). 

Referring to our remarks on the re 
moval of glass-stoppers in our last 
August number, page 152, it has there 
already been pointed out that when 
glass-stoppers are once solidly glued 
together by the action of a caustic 
alkali, or some other strongly alkaline 
liquid, there iBno hope of severing the 
connection. We are in n-ceipt of a 
query from a correspondent in Wash- 
ington, who desires to know whether 
glass-stoppers in bottles containing so- 
lution of potassa or Labarraque's solu- 
tion, which have been bottled some 
time (say about six months), can be 
removed or not. 

If the stoppers had been properly 
protected by Deing warmed and then 
coated with melted paraffin or with 
vaseline, and both the stopper and the 
neck had been thoroughly freed from 
every trace of the liquid, there is no 
reason why the glass-stoppers should 
not be easily removable. Paraffin, 
vaseline, or other mineral fats are not 
saponifinble by alkalies, and are, there- 
fore, not attacked by them. 

If, however, the neck of the bottle or 
the stopper had not been thus protect- 
ed, it is almost certain that the stop- 
pers will be no longer removable. 

the various plans recommended for 
loosening stoppers. It will be impos- 
sible to extract them. The l»est way 
is to knock off the neck with a hammer 
and to transfer the contents to other 
Dottles, which ought to be stoppered 
with paraffined corks or rubber stop- 
pers, or as above directed. 

No. 1,822.—" Number Six." 

We are asked to state what the or- 
iginal formula of this preparation is, 
and how it originated. Our attention 
is drawn to the fact that widely vary- 
ing formulas are in existence, so, for 
instance. Remington, in his practice of 
Pharmacy, gives the following: 

Capsicum. l"«z. (nr.) 

Myrrh 16 oz. " 

Alcohol 8 pints 

Make by maceration. 

Nelson has: 

Tincture of Capsicum t oz. 

Tincture of Myrrh 3 oz. 

Others have still other proportions. 

By referring to "The Tliomsonian 
Materia Medica or Botanic Family 
Physician," 12th edit, 8vo, Albany 
1841. p. 709, we find the following or- 
iginal directions (abbreviated by us). 

No. 6. Rheumatic or Hot Dmpx (Im- 
proved Rheumatic Drops). 

1. Take 1 gall, of high cherry spirits, 

1 lb. myrrh. 4 oz. golden seal, 4 oz. 
bayberry, 1 oz. cayenne; mix and 
shake once a day for several days. 
The solids must be powdered. 

2. Take 1 lb. powd. myrrh, 1 oz. 
powd. cayenne. 1 qt. sweet wine. Let 
simmer for 20-30 minutes. Then add 

2 oz. powd. prickly ash seeds, 1 oz. 
tinct. camphor, 1 gall. W. f. rum, 4 
lbs. sugar. Excellent for nil kindB of 
sprains, weak back, etc.. also for dys- 
entery, etc. 

3. Take 1 gall, of nny kind of high 
wines, 1 lb. pd. myrrh. I oz. cayenne. 
"Put in a stone jug and boil a few 
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minutes in a kettle of water " [= a wa- 
ter-bath]. Or let macerate, Bhaking 
seven times daily fur a week. 

It will be Been that there are three 
formulas for this still popular domes- 
tic remedy. It is evidently the third 
one which is usually intended to be 
followed. And Prof. Remington's for- 
mula is in accordance with this. 

No. 1,823. —Embalming Fluid (Dr. 
G). 

Our correspondent informs us that 
he has frequent demands from certain 
of his customers for a preparation 
which will, at least for some days, 
preserve the bodies of the dead, so 
that the signs of decomposition may 
not be noticeable to the relatives and 
friends of the deceased. 

A body may be preserved for a short 
time in moderately good condition by 
injecting into all the natural orifices of 
the body some antiseptic Bolution, 
which must be retained by proper con- 
trivances. It is best to permit the 
first or second injection to escape (if 
this can be done), and then to retain 
the next one. The fauces may be 
plugged with saturated tampons, a 
wad of cotton saturated with the so- 
lution may be introduced into the 
mouth, and small saturated tampons 
pushed up the nostrils, care being 
taken that the natural features are 
not disturbed and no sign of the appli- 
ances remains visible. If possible, a 
cloth dampened with the antiseptic 
liquid mav be kept over the face and 
hands, to be removed only when neces- 
sary. But this is often impracticable. 
An antiseptic liquid suitable for such 
i should have but little odor. 



that which is used for application 
to the hands and face should, more- 
over, be non-poisonous, to prevent ac- 
cidents to members of the family who 
are liable to touch or to caress the 
face and hands of the departed. Solu- 
tions for injection or internal appli- 
cations may be made in various ways, 
for instance : 
1. Sulphate of Zinc, 1 lb. ; Water. 4 



2. Sulphate of Zinc, Chloride of So- 
dium. Alum, each 1 lb. j Water, 1 gall. 

3. Chloride of Zinc, 8 ox. ; Alcohol, 
1 pint; Water, 3 pints. 

The body should, of course, bo kept 
upon ice, and be exposed to the air as 
little as possible. 

Undertakers very commonly use 
saltpeter for temporarily preserving 
bodies. 

To properly embalm a body, the 
services of an expert are required. It 
will be necessary to inject the blood- 
vessels with an antiseptic solution. 
This is, in reality, not difficult, but it 
requires some familiarity with anat- 
omy and an operator accustomed to 
such work. The most simple way is 
to make an incision in the inner side 
of the thigh, by which the femoral 
artery will be exposed. This is de- 
nuded for a short distance, cut across, 
und the end nearest to the heart tied 
over the nozzle of a syringe containing 
the solution to be injected. A good 
solution for this purpose is 5 oz. of 
alum and 8 oz. of acetate of lead in 4 
pints of water, the precipitated sul- 
phate of lead being rejected. A solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury (lOgrains 
in 1 fl. oz.) may also be used. Or a 
solution of chloride of zinc, though the 
latter causes a more rapid paling of 
the tissues than some of the others. 
When the injection is completed, both 
ends of the artery must, of course, be 
tied. 

No. 1, 824. —Compound Syrup of the 
Phosphates (A. H.). 

The formula published by Parrish di- 
rected this syrup to be prepared by 
starting from crystallized sulphate of 
iron, which is to be precipitated by 
phosphate of sodium. This produces 
at first a ferrous phosphate, which, 
however, soon oxidizes, at least in 
part, and is liable to continue to do so 
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when the finished syrup is exposed to 
air, in consequence of which there is 
liable to be a precipitate formed, un- 
less the solution is very acid. You 
will find the formula in the dispensa- 
tories. 

The New York and Brooklyn For- 
mulary presented a process differing 
from Parrish 's mainly in this, that 
the ferric phosphate, rendered soluble 
by citrate of sodium (the scaled salt of 
the V. S. Ph. 1880) was employed. 
This diminished the liability of the 
syrup to form a precipitate, and also 
permitted a smaller amount of acid to 
be employed. Nevertheless, a slight 
precipitate will form, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, and no 
modification of the process has yet 
been devised which would prevent this 
under all circumstances. Experiments 
are, however, under way, which it is 
hoped may solve the problem. 

Mart in dale has proposed a process, 
in which metallic iron is used as the 
starting-point, similar to that for K i 
ton's syrup, which we had occasion to 
quote in answer to a query in our last 



The process is as follows: 

Iron Wire, bright 800 gri 

Phosphoric Acid, ap. gr. 1.500. . 8 fl. 
Distilled Water 5 H. oz. 

Put these into a glass flask, so that 
the liquid completely covers the iron 
wire, plug the neck with cotton, and 
set it aside two or three days to dis- 
solve. 

Also mix together: 

Slaked Lime 720 grains 

Phosphoric Acid, sp. gr. 1.500. . 4 fl. oz. 
Distilled Water 15 H. oz. 

and subsequently add : 

Carbonate of Potassium 72 grains 

Phosphate of Sodium 72 " 

When this solution has become cold, 
add to it the iron solution prepared as 
above directed, whereupon a nearly 
perfect solution will be formed. Fil- 
ter this and set it aside. Then take 

Cochineal, powd 240 grains 

Distilled Water 3 pints 

Boil for 15 minutes and filter, pour- 
ing enough distilled water through the 
filter to obtain 56 fl. oz. of filtrate. To 
this add 

Sugar 7 lbs. 

and beat until it is dissolved. When 
the syrup is cold, add the filtrate pre- 
viously obtained, and set aside, and 
make the whole measure 1 gallon by 
the addition of distilled water. 

(The weights and measures here 
given are the British.) 

The syrup thus prepared contains in 
each fiuidrachm about J grain of phos- 
phate of iron, and J grain of phosphate 
of calcium, with small quantities of 
the phosphates of potassium and so- 
dium. As it contains as much of the 
salt as will be retained in a clear solu- 
tion, it should be kept in bottles quite 
full, as Mr. Martiudale direc ts. 

No. 1,825 — Detection of Antipyrin 
and Kairine in tho Urino (Drs. N. 
and P.). 

Antipyrin appears to be partly elim- 
inated through the urine as a copu- 
lated compound, probably as anti- 
pyriu-sulphuric acid. When antipyrin 
is distilled with water, notable quan- 
tities of it pass over with the steam. 
But on distilling urine, after antipyrin 
has been given in moderate quantities, 
none can be detected in the distillate, 
unless the urine had previously been 
boiled with hydrochloric acid. This 
behavior is similar to that of phenol, 
which also appears in the urine partly 
as phenol-sulphuric acid (the phenol 
normally present in urine always ap- 
pears as such), and does not respond 
to reactions until it has been split up 
by boiling with a mineral acid. When 
antipyrin is free in tho urine, or has 
been set free (in which case the excess 
of acid must be afterwards neutral- 
ized), its presence may be detected by 
the color reaction with" ferric chloride, 
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with which it strikes a red color. If 
there are but traces present, this test 
may fail. Nitrite of sodium or a little 
nitrous acid added to the urine, or to 
a dilute solution of antipyrin, produce 
a bluish-green tint. 

Kairine likewise reacts with nitrite 
of sodium, if the solution is first acid- 
ulate*!. The solution is thereby ren- 
dered blood red. After kairine has 
been taken internally, the urine ac- 
quires a darker tint, sometimes ap- 
proaching grayish black— a phenom- 
enon which occurs also after the 
administration of carbolic acid, pyro- 
gallic acid, hydrochinon. resorcin, etc. 
If it be acidulated with acetic acid, 
and then mixed with a little chloride 
of lime, it acquires a claret wine color. 

No. 1,826. --Incompatible Mixture 

(C. P. C). 
This correspondent sendB us a for- 
containing the following ingre- 



Tiocture of Curcuma 1 oz. 

Oil of Sassafras I •• 

'• " CitronelU 1 - 

" " Origanum ...1 «- 

Camphor. 2 •• 

"Turpentine" 4 " 

Olive Oil 4 '• 

Alcohol l pt. 

" Coal Oil " 1 qt. 

and wants to know if there is any way 
in which they can be made into a mix- 
ture. Our answer will briefly be 
"no!" 

By the way, it is alwut time that 
the name "Oil of Origanum" should 
be dropped, when Oil of Thyme is 
meant. True Oil of Origanum is a 
scarce article, costing some 12 dollars 
a pound. What used to be called Oil 
of Origanum in the trade— and a great 
deal of which was, and is still, ueed as 
an ingredient in certain liniments, is 
Oil of Thyme (Oleum Thy mi, U. S. 
Ph.). Another bad habit we would 
like to see dropped, namely, the use 
of the word " Turpentine," when "Oil 
of Turpentine " is intended. ' ' Turpen- 
tine" should be restricted to denote 
the natural gum-resinous exudation 
from the pine and other members of 
the family. Of course, our remarks 
are intended primarily to apply to the 
language as it should be spoken and 
written by members of tho pharma- 
ceutical profession. 

No. 1,827.— Compressed-Pill Ma- 
chine (W. H. P. & Co.). 

We know of no new apparatus for 
making compressed pills on a mnall 
scale, better than Remington's, which 
we illustrated and described in our 
volume for 1877 (New Remkdirh, 1877. 
p. 171), and which you will also find 
in Remington's "Practice of Phar- 
r," p. §77. 



Formula? Asked For. 

L Barker's "Hireutus," a hair pre- 
paration made in New York. 
2. Ham's Oil of Gladness. What is 

itr 

J. T. L. is respectfully reminded that 
we do not answer queries that are not 
accompanied with the name and post- 
office address of the correspondent. 



The Use of Ergot for Illicit Pur- 
poses has increased so much in Rome 
that the Prefect has issued a circular 
to the syndics of the city and province, 
calling upon them to enforce the regu- 
lations as to the sale of the drug. 

Organisation of India-Rubber. — 
Close upon the experiments with 
s|K>nge-grafts in the closure of wounds, 
we have the announcement by Prof. 
Van Loir, of Liege, before the Academy 
of Medicine, of the curious fact that a 
tube of ind ia-rubber, placed between tho 
t wo ends of a cut nerve, becomes vas- 
cularized, the nerve-fibres are pro- 
longed into it, and finally the two ends 
of the nerve unite, and the caoutchouc 
disappears. 
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Abbreviated prescriptions 
dangerous, 1>1» 
Acacia, mucilage, 211! 
Acanthosyris spinescens. Zii 
Acetone, U3 
Acctophenone, 32, Z2 
reagent for,"T41 
use of, 62 
Acetyl-benxol, 82j 22 
Acid, acetic, yield from 
wood, 14 
areenious and bromide 

of potassium, 231 
aseptic, 213 
boric. LUi 

bromhydric. as a by- 
product,* 3 

carbolic, American, 187 

carbolic and chloral mix- 
ture, 21 

carbolic, estimation, 52. 
159, 122 

carbolic, reddening of, 
41 

cathartic, 1 ,*i I 
chrysophanic of rhu- 
barb, 5 
citric, 211 

citric, from cranberries, 
12 

citric, reaction, 177 
Congo-red as a reagent 

for, 13 
dimethyl-amido - azoben- 

zol-Hulphuric, 54 
ergotinic, HiZ 
formic, 211 

formic, from chloral, 
2211 

hippuric, 111 
hydriodic, use of, lflQ 
hydrobromic mixture. 
171 

hydrobromic. pure, lOfi 
hydrobromic. syrup. 51 
hydrocyanic, mixtures, 
IIS 

hydrocyanic, reaction 

Itr. i:b 
hydrofluoric. 211 
muriatic, mixtures, 112 
myristic, 12 

nitric, nmmonio-ferrous 
sulphate, as it-agent, 
12 

nitric, detection of, 
traceH, V2A 

nitric, spontaneous com- 
bustion of, Qs 

nitrous and ammonia 
from water, removal, 
LU 

osmic, ill 

oxalic, poisoning, 21£ 

phosphoric, determina- 
tion of. jjg 

phosphoric, from phos- 
phorous acid,* 1 

phosphoric, indicator 
for, 13a 

phosphoric, in mixtures, 
129 

phosphoric. manufac- 
ture of,* 1 

reagent. 2113 

salicylic, J15 

silicvlic and :>il at win- 
Icrgrccn. U2 



Acid, sphaeelinic, effects of, 

spots on clothing, re- 
moving, lfi 

Bulp huric. new salt of, 
29 

milphanilic, for iodism, 
11SL 

sulphuric in sulphates, 
volumetric estimation 
of, 128 

sulphurous, estimation 
of, 48 

sulphurous in glycerin, 
115 

tartaric, for relief of 

sweating. 182 
thiophenic, Jill 
uric, estimation, 88 
Acids, mineral, in vinegar* 

detection, 208 
AconiUne, manufacture, US 
pure, 171 
solubility, ill 
Aconitines, strength of com- 
mercial, 24 
Aconitoxine, 174 
Adonidine, 113. 
Adulteration, law against. 
211 

Adulterations, 210 
Agaric, larch, 113 
Agaricin, W, JJii 
nature of, 32 
Air-pump, Hopkins',* 201 
Air-tester, Wolpert's,* 121 
Alarm for poison bottles,* 

67, ma 
Afijunien, egg. lQll 
AJbumin in urine, tests for. 

122 

Alcohol and chloral, incom- 
patibility. U 
consumption in France, 

22a 

effect on croton oil. 122 
French prize relating to, 
112 

from the poppy, 222 
in lichens, 220 
solubility of sulphur in, 
131 

Alcoholic liquids, clarif ving, 

57, 131 
AleTclarifying, 132 
Algin, 21 (see Oelosin) 
Alkaloids, behavior of per- 
manganate of potas- 
sium towards. 158 
color reactions, 82 
saechariuatcs of. M>£ 
solutions of, sealed 
bulbs,* 21fi 
Allyl, tribromide. 220 
Aloes, alkaline mixture, 172 
Aluminium. U3 
acetate, 34 

iiceticii-tartrate, >J\± 213 
ncetieo-tartrate as a 

remedy for ozenn, SI 
in Germany, lfifi 
glycero-acetate, 211 
Amalgam, dentist's, 132 
American goods in foreign 

markets, 211 
Ammi visnrign. 103 
Ammonia and nitrous acid, 
from water, removal. Hi 



Ammonia, apparatus for es- 
timating,* 31 
Ammoniacal cotton, 121 
Ammonio-ferrous sulphate 
as reagent for nitric acid, 
13 

Ammonium, borocitrate, 60 
carbonate, mixture, H8 
chloride, mixture. 121 
iodide, liniment, 212 
sulpho-ichthyolate. 118 
Amyl nitrite, antidote to 
cocaine, 141 
nitrite for opium poi- 
soning, 22(1 
Anacharis Alsinastrum, ef- 
fect on malaria, 122 
Anaemia mixture, 112 
Anesthetic, dental, 218 
.Anaesthesia during sleep. 2111 
Aniline works, accident in, 
115 

Australeine. 63 

Anti-asthmatic mixture, 
Fothergill s. 171 

Anti-epileptic mixture, 122 

Antifebrin, 20JL 213 

Antipyrin, 14, 113, 213 

in urine, detection, 232 
manufacturers of, lfi 

Antiseptic powder, 137 

Antiseptics in pharmacy, 
l M 

Ants, to drive away, 40. 
Apomorphine as an anaes- 
thetic, 13 
reaction, fifi 

solution, cause of green 

color, 52 
spontaneous formation, 
163 
Apone, 142 

Appetizer (formula), 22 
Apples, dried, zinc in, 120 
Apothecaries in the navy, 52 
Apothecary's shop, Span- 
ish,* 1Q 
Araroba, 113 
Arekaine, Iflfi 

Arsenic, bromide, solution 
of, 12 

in fabrics, apparatus for 
detecting,* 82 
Argvrodite, 25 
AsafaBtida, vanillin in, 165 
Asbestos, Australian, 3d 
Aseptol, 21 H 
Asphalt, ozokerite, ill 
Aspbaltum. 212 
Aspidosperma Ouebracho. 22 
Asthma-cure (Himrod's), 1 

mixtures, 148 
Atropine, 213 

|K>i Boning, 15 

santonate, 107 
Austrium. 124 

Bacillula, medicated.* 12 
Baking powder, formu- 
la, ll 

Balances, sources and ef- 
fects of errors, 42 
Balls, 128 

Balsam, copaiba. 213 

copaiba, use for burns, 

II Hi 

Peru, 212 

Tolu, emulsion. 212 



Balsamic mixture. 213 
Bandage, magnesian, 11 
Barnkt y Rciz, Dr. J., death 

of. 12U 
Beef-extract, analysis, J8 

estimation of water in, 35 
Beef-tea, analysis, iH 
Beer, clarifying. 132 

condensed, Via 

salicylated, 220 
Belladonna extract, assay 
of. 96 

leaves, quality of, 123 

root, 113 
Benzoin, ancient. 103 
Benzyl-methyl-ketone, 22 
Berberine, 211 
Berberis ruscifolia, 22 

spinulosa, 72 
Beringene, 28 

Beverages, non-alcoholic, 

preserving. 1 18 
Bibliography, 20, 40, 80, 120, 

140. ICQ, 180, 22U 
" Bismarck Powder," llfi 
Bismuth, 113, 211 

and iron, citrate, mix- 
ture, 112 

citrate, 66 

peptonate, 113 

suunitrate for epididy- 
mitis, 33, 200 

subnitrnte, use in cho- 
lera, 200 
Bitters (formula). 121 

Hostettei s. 211! 
" Blackheads," lotion for, 2fi 
Black mixture. 112 
Bladder, irritable, remedy 

for, 121 
Blast-furnace, Clogg's,* 224 
Blodgetti, 12 
Blow-pipe block.* 22 

Kaleezinski's water-,* 13 
Blueing, liquid, 100 
Blue-mass, 32 
Boettger'B test, 125 
Boluses.* 8 
Bottle cement, 123 
Bottles, guard for poison,* 41 

non-actinic, 14 
Bo rated cotton, 131 
Borax, 113 

for epilepsy. Hg 

in Nevada, 121 
Borocitrates, GO. 
Bougies, gelatin, W, 111 

making.* 105 
Box. loek-eovered.* 202 
Br:iss, frosting. 211 
Bread-cure, 116. 
Bromides, test for, 2211 
Bromidia. lg, 112 
Bromine in hydrobromidos, 
test for, 124 

in sea-wnter, 53 

used in manufacture of 
phosphoric acid,* 3 

use in estimating phenol, 
68 

reaction with quinine, 
132 

Bronchitis, mixture for, 118 
Bronze, gold, 22 
Brooke's salve-sticks. 2ili 
Brugmansia bicolor. 28 
Bruniivvick black, 212 
Burette. Bunion's,* 51 
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Burette cock, Wallenatein- 
er '«.* 21 
holder, Wcinstein's,* till 
self-acting,' 123 
Burner, gas, self-igniting,* 
3Z 

Butter-analysis, Richert's 

method, 222 
Butter, distinguishing oleo- 
tuargarine from, 122 
substitutes, tests, 121 
Bdtlkrow, A. von, death of, 
228 

Button-lack, 133 
Buxine, preparation of, 5 

Cacur, 132 
Caffeine, JJ3, 211 
citrate, 'ill 
extraction of, 32 
manufacture of, 22 
salts of, IS 
Calabar-bean. 113 

for epilepsy, 1U2 
Calcium chloride, use of, 68 
Calculi, solvent for urinary, 
2115 

Calomel and potassium salts, 
reaction, 158 

as a diuretic, £111 
Camba, 28 
Catnphene, 62 
Camphor, 211 

balls, Hi 

elecampane, ISO. 
ice, 212 
Cannabis Indica, extract, 211 
presence of nicotine in, 
185 

Capsicum for wry neck, 213 

Capsulo-flllcrs,* Zl 

Capsules, gelatin,* 23 
origin of gelatin, 51 

Carbon disulphide, poison- 
ing by, 232 

Carbonic oxide, generating, 
158 

Cardamoms, U3 
Carlsbad mineral - water 

lease, 1ZB 
Carminative, Dalby's, 213 

mixture, 213 
Carnauba wax, 113 
Cassie, sachet, 83 
Catarrh remedy, Hagers, 

112 

Cellar, how to cool, 122 
Cement, acid-proof, 122. 
Centrifugal apparatus,* 145 
Cerate, green, 23 
Ceres in from ozokerite, 

manufacture of, 106 
Chemical vegetation.* 222 
Cherry Pectoral. Ayer's, 22 
Chevreuil, Michael Eu- 
gene,* 131 
Chevreuil or Chevreul, 22U 
Chewing-gum, effects from 

use of, 22 
Chinoiodin, JJL Zfi 
Chinoline in Dippel'B animal 
oil, 28 

Chloral and alcohol, incom- 
patibility, 11 
and bromide mixture, 

iza 

and bromide of potas- 
sium, compound elixir 
of, 212 
and carbolic acid mix- 
ture, 21 
and menthol, compound 

of, 213 
formic acid from, 222 
with chlorate of potas- 
sium, reaction, 112 
Chlorine, reaction with qui- 
nine, 122 
water in sunlight, de- 
composition, 55 
Chloroform, 113 

safe dose of, 251 
Chlorophyll, use of, fifi 
Chocolate manufacture, Bor- 
deaux, 51 
Cholera mixtures, various, 
213 

Christy, T., on Hopeine, 13S 
on the reason for a les- 
sened demand for men- 
thol cones, 1M 



Chrysa robin, 113 

cause of deterioration, 
121 

Cider, clarifying, 132 
Cinchona bark, 11& 211 

cultivation in Guatema- 
la, 57, 136 

in Ceylon, 108 

in India, 00, lift 

in Java, IDS 

hydrobromides, test for 
bromine in, 121 
Cinchonamine, 132 
Ciuchonidine in quinine, 122 
Cinehonine, reaction, £3 
Cinnabar, Russian, 136 
Cinnamcin, 23 
Cleaning liquid for cloth, 3Z 
Clemens solution, 12 
Cloud-berries, use of, 22 
Cloves, history of, 43 
Coca, 87, 102, 115. 214 

description,* 31 

leaves. 111 

wine, 113 
Cocaine, 114, 178, 211 

amvl nitrite as antidote, 

in 

and morphine for gonor- 
rhoea, 21fi 

antidote, 202 

as an anaesthetic, aided 
by electricity, 133 

benzoate, Zl 

commercial, quantity of, 
32 

crystallized, 211 

earlv discovery of, 123 

for burns, 13 

for cough, 13 

Foretti's discovery of, 
181) 

habit, 154 

hydrochlorate, 223 

manufacture, 11 

manufacture and char- 
acteristics, 113 

patented process, 132 

poisoning by, Zfi 

reaction, 38 

synthesis of, 22 

tests of purity, 69, 91, 
106 

use for sea-sickness, 111 
Cochineal as an addition to 
indicator for phos- 
phoric acid, 133 
production, 23 
Codeine, 114, 211 
mixture. 171 
syrup, 21X1 
Coffee-bean, Kentucky, Zl 
Colchicum, danger from use 
of, 11)0 

Collodion, iodine, gangrene 
following use, 32 
iodoform, 35 
Collyria, Zl 
Colocynthin, 136 
Cologne waters, 116 
Colophene, 63 

C 0 1 o r i n g pharmaceutical 

preparations, 53 
Comminuting machine, 

Obermeyer's.* 202 
Compressed-pill machine, 

232 

Concentrated preparations, 
132 

Condenser for extraction ap- 
paratus, Allison's,* S3 
Gibson's,* 32 
Cones, medicated,* 12 
Conessa bark, S3 
Conessine bark, 83 
Congo-Red as a reagent, 13 
Coniine, synthesis of, 221 
Conserves, medicated, Jl 
Consular service, govern- 
mental publication of re- 
ports, 222 
Copaiba balsam, 213 

balsam, use for burns, 

etc.. 1M 
compound mixture, 213 
extract, 233 
Copper in cajuput oil, 2U2 
oxide, ammoniac al solu- 
tion, 138 
sulphate, cones of, 77, 



Copper, to color, 23 
Cordials, ageing, ZZ 
Cork-pullers, various.* 1 
Corks, ether-tight, JS 
Corn-cure, Baudot's, 138 

Gexou's, 133 

Laroche's, 138 
Corns, remedy for, 83 
Coroutine, HA 

effects of. 197 
Corrosive sublimate and su- 
gar as a surgical dress- 
ing, 163 

sublimate, [disinfection 
with. 22 
Coto bark, 111 
Cotton, medicated, 131 
Cough mixtures. 98, 118 

mixture for horses, 112 
Court-plaster. 122 
Cover, jar,* S3 
"Cream Balm," Ely's, 22 

of tartar, commercial, 81 

punch, 133 
Cubebs, 111 

adulteration, 38 
Curd soap, lis! 
Cuticura ointment, 182 
Cymol, 33 

Dalby's carminative, 213 
Datura sanguinea, Zfi 
" Dolirium " mixture, 122 
Dental anaesthetic, 213 
Desiccator, a simple, 31 
Dcxtro-isoterebenthene, 33 
Dextrose, reagent for, 111 
Dinlyzers, best materials for. 
26 

Diarrhoea mixtures. 121 
mixtures, various, 172. 
213 

Diastase in malt-extract, es- 
timation, U& 
Digitalis poisoning, 13 
Dimethylacetal as' an anaes- 
thetic, 32 
Diosoorea bulbifera, 133 
Dispensing doctors, 123 
in London, inaccurate. 
83 

New York law relative 

to. 227 

Distillation, fractional, ap- 
paratus,* 55 
fractional, Rempel's ap- 
paratus,* 131 
Mueller's spray appara- 
tus for,* 115 
Dobell's solution, 213 
"Double Chloride of Gold 

Cure," 132 
Dragees, 3 

Dropping appliances,* 123 
Drug-clerks, female, 223 
Drugs, explosive, IS 

Gehe's semi-annual re- 
port, 213 
in drawers, keeping. 252 
in Massachusetts, report 
on. 33 

Drying apparatus, Meyer's,* 
53 

in vacuo, 222 
oven, Rice's,* 111 
oven, Rempel's,* 13Z 
Dye, black, for wood, iiii 
Dynamite and gunpowder, 
comparative power, 222 

Egg-albumen. lOfi 
julep (for the hair), 1 
Eggs, diseased. 82 
Elaterin, relation of colo- 
cynthin, 133 
Elecampane camphor, 133 
Electricity as aid to cocaine 

anaesthesia. 153 
Elixir, aromatic, 212 
Buchu, etc.. 52 
calisaya and protox. 

iron. 3Z 
chloral and bromide of 
potassium, compound, 

gentian, comp., 212 
guaiacum, 212 
bypophosphites, com- 

|H)un<!. 212 
iron, quin., and sLrycb., 

212 



Elixir, pepsin, 212 

phosphates of iron, etc.. 
Ill 

phwph. iron, quin., and 

strych., 212 
phosphorus and nux 

vomica. 212 
rhubarb, 212 
Elixirs^coloring for, 3Z 
darkening of, 52 
to prevent discoloration, 

Embalming-fluid, 232 
Embrocations, 75, 83 
Emulsion, expectorant, 113 

Tolu balsam, 213 
Emulsions. 125 

microscopic appear- 
ances,* 231 
Ergot, 211 

extract, 211 

illicit use in Rome, 232 

mixture. 173 

preparations, effects of, 

preservation. 233 
Ergotiuine, 111 
Escubac, 2 
Essence bouquet, 113 

ginger, soluble, 183 

lemon, 33 

peppermint, 88 
Euphorbia pUulifera, 53 
Eurhodine, 132 
Ether, acetic, in poisoning by 
illuminating gas, 11 

impurities, 133 

nitrous, concentrated, 
manufacture of spirit, 
200 

nitrous, preparation of 
the spirit from com- 
mercial* 121 

spirit of nitrous, manu- 
facture, 222 

Bpirit of nitrous, new 
mode of preparing,* 
133 

streugth of spirit of ni- 
trous. 132 
Ethidene dimetbylate. 22 
Ethyl amine. Zfi 

nitrite, 131 
Eulyptol, 228 

Evaporating dishes, Wal- 
ter's,* 3 
Exchange bureau, druggists', 
126 

druggists', 133 
Exhibition of chemicals in 

Paris, 12 
Expectorant mixtures, Hfi 
Explosive drugs, 5 

mixture. 22 
Extract Cannabis indica, 211 

ergot, 211 

lilac, 13 
Extracts, fluid, in Germany. 
Ill 

Pasteurized, 114 
suppositories with, 220 
Extraction apparatus, Bur- 

thel's.* 132 
apparatus, B e n s e - 

mann's.* 208 
apparatus for volatile 

solvents, Neumann's,* 

14Z 

apparatus, Gibson's 
safety tube for,* £3 

apparatus, Neumanns,* 
43 

apparatus. Weyl's,* 133 
Eye water, Thompson's, 13 

Fabrics, impermeable, to 
render, 31 
Face-powder tints, 132 
Fats,, determining melting 
point, Bensemann's 
apparatus,* 1Z3 
melting point, Rein- 
hard s apparatus,* 62 
Fever, yellow, inoculation, 
113 

Fksvul, Chas. F., on the 
preparations of emulsions, 
125 

Fermentation, chemistry, 

iza 

Filter, Maille,* 23 
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Filter press, Wagner's,* lifi 
pump, uses of. 142 
syrup, Do Buck's,* 

Filters, paper. 15. 

Filtration, phenomena in, 

5>2« 

Finger nails, to whiten, 3. 
Fire-extinguishing com- 

pound, 12 
Flask-protector. Dafert's,* 

109 

Florida water, 19^ 218 
Flower farming in France, 
212 

harvest, English, 22 
Fly exterminator.* 2111 
Formulary. Dep't of Pub. 
Charities, N. Y., 142 

hospital. Ill 

national, ISA 
Formularies, 190 
Fountain, hot-water, explo- 
sion of,* ill 
Francisceine, 102 
Freckles, removal of, 182 
Fritzsche, P., death of, 120 
Fhoebel, C, death of, 130 
Fruits, crystallized, process, 
42 

Fruit syrups, clarifying, 218 
Funnel-holder. Gerich' and 

Pitschinsky's,* 26. 
Funnels, drop,* M 
Furnace, crucible.* 29. 
Furs, perfuming, 158. 
Fuhot, L± on ink for type- 
writer ribbons, !H 

/ ^ allein as an indicator. Ill 
vT Galvanic battery. Reini- 
ger's improved.* 151 
Gamboge in mixtures, de- 
tection, 54 
Gargles, 25 

Gas-burner, automatic cut- 
off.* aa 
burner, self-igniting.* fiZ 
cock, self closing,* lii 
cut-oft", Dafert's appa- 
ratus.* 124 
volumetric determina- 
tion, Winkler's appa- 
ratus,* 12 
washing apparatus. 
Brink's.* 21i 
Gauze, iodol. lfiti 
sublimate. 22 
Gelatin bougies. H2 
capsules,* 22 
lamellae, 43 
Tjen-Tjan, US 
to deodorize, 200 
Gelosin. 213 (see Algin) 
Gentian, compound elixir, 
212 

German Apothecaries in 

Turkev, SI 
Germanium. 52, 94^ 224 
Ginger. 214 

in soluble essence, l£fi 
liquid preparation, lfi 
Glass for thermometers. 112 
stoppers, modes of loos- 
ening. 152, 221 
to silver. 230 
tubes, mode of shaping. 
100 

tubes, to cut, J8 
GlauU-r's salt for asthma, 13 
Glue, bookbinder's, 28 

liquid, 39. 2211 
Glucose, determination of, 
32 

estimation of water in. 
32 

reagent, 82, 111 
Glycerin. Amthor's appa- 
ratus for estimating,* 
til 

estimation. 22 

in dyeing. 126 

specific gravity of com- 
mercial, 62 

sulphurous acid in. 115 
Glycvri tinted cotton, 121 
Goa-powder. 814 
Goemei,. Kdw., on the pep 

ins of commerce, 221 
Gold bronze, 22 

cure (m'f), 132 
Granules, 8 



Grenade, fire, composition 

of, 12 
Guaiacum, elixir, 212 
Guaranine, manufacture of, 

22 

Gum Arabic, 11^ 214 

baltita, in chewing-gum, 
12 

chewing, 12 

kauri, medicinal use of, 
20Z 

Senegal, substitute 
wanted, 24 
Gunpowder and dynamite, 

comparative power, 222 
Gutta-percha, artificial, & 

Uaomostatic cotton. 131 
Hair dye, walnut, fl 
lot ion, 22S 
removal ( formula), 
02 

restorer, " Allen's," 

32 
tonic, 22 
Hamburg tea, composition, 
lfi 

Hamlin's cholera remedy, 
2ifl 

Hand-grenades, composition 
of. 12 

Hands, to clean. S& 
to whiten, 2 

Hartz, J. D. A., on Yerba 
snnta as a vehicle for qui- 
nine. 41 

Hay-fever (formula), 8Z 

Heat-regulator, electrical,* 

iaa 

regulator, Fock's appa- 
ratus,* ZS 
regulator, Giroud'a,* lfia 
regulator, mercurial. 123 
regulator. SchifTs,* Ifi5 

Helianthin. 24 

Helenin. 10^ 1£Q 

Heliotrope sachet, 37, f0 

Heliotr<«pin, 21 

Hensel's tome, 211 

Herbarium, a medicinal, 22 
how to form an.* 22 

Hkrktu. F. S., valuation of 
pe|>tiin. 142 

Hoffman's Balsam of Life, 
213 

Hooping-cough mixtures, 14ft 
Homeriana, 214. 
Honey. Californian, 12Z 
estimation of water in, 
32 

poisoned, 124 

wine, 12 
Hopelne, 70, 111, 130 

investigation, 21 
Hops as a mydriatic, 81 

constituents, 81 
Hospital formulary, 223 
Hospital stewards, congres- 
sional action relating to, 
Hi 

Hostetter's bitters, 212 
" Hot-drops," 231 
Hydrobromides of alkaloids, 

test for bromine in, 124 
Hydrogen, generating, 128. 

peroxide, assay of,* lit 
Hvdronaphthol, pharmacy 

of, 182 

Hydrophobia, ancient pre- 
scription for. 228. 

H v d rox y lami n e as a reagent, 
144 

Hyosciue. £Li 

hydrobromate, 22 
nyperembryohydromc t r o - 

trophy, 2 
Hypodermic solutions, 22 
Hypophnsphites, compound 
elixir. 212 
etc., compound Byrup, 

m 

manufacture of, 122 
Hypnone, £2, 82 
reagent for. 141 
use of, 32 



Iehthyol. 1 14. 118 
modes of using. 
Incense, source, 22 
Incompatible substances in 
pharmacy, 151^ 232 



Inconsistent physicians, 0_l 
India-rubber varnish, 24 

vitalization of, 232 
Indigo solution, permanent, 

22 
In6, 143. 
Injections. Z4 
Ink, copying, 87. [ts, lifl 
enamel, 2HF ' 
for lettering tinned 

ware, 230 
indelible label, mil 
marking, for sacs, 218. 
pads, 208 
shoemakers', 23. 
spots, paper for remov- 
ing, 24 
stains, removal, 222 
type writer, 81^ 230 
Inks, colored aniline, 231 
Insects from rhubarb, to 

keep, lfi 
Iodine, 216 

carbolated, 28. 
Churchill's tincture, a£ 
collodion, gangrene fol- 
lowing use, 82. 
commercial, analysis of, 
88 

compounds, new mode 
of forming, £2 

decolorized tincture, fill 

standardizing solution 
of, 122 

substitute for vol- 
umetric solution of, 23 

volumetric determina- 
tion, 32 
Iodism, sulphanilic acid for, 
142 

1 Iodized cotton, 121 
Iodoform, action of sunlight, 
02 

collodion, 3fi 
deodorized, 212 
effect upon silver, 22fi 
for erysipelas, 215 
masking odor, llfl 
new mode of producing, 
fiZ 

poisoning. 122 
Iodoformod cotton, 131 
Iodol. 44, 115. 16K 

and terebene (formula), 
11S 

solution, 120 
Iron^albuminate, fig 

albuminate, solution of, 

and ammonia, citrate, 
mixture, 142 

and bismuth, citrate, 
mixture. 142 

and cinchonine, mix- 
ture, 142 

and milk, mixture. Hi* 

and quinine, mixture, 
142 

chloropeptonate, 82 

coating for, 32 

etc., elixir, 112 

iodide, permanent solu- 
tion, 128 

iodide, solution. 213 

mixture, Ward's, lfi 

oxidizing and bronzing, 
22 

peptonate, 6£ 
phosphate, syrup of. 200 
protochloride, pills of, 
229 

protoxide, solution, 22 

pyrophosphate and phos- 
phate in mixture with 
phosphoric acid, 122 

pyrophosphate, dilute 
solution, 226 

quin. and strych. elixir, 
212 

quin., and strych., 

phosph., elixir, 212 
salicylate, U32 
salts, reduction. 1£8 
tincture of chloride, ef- 
fect upon teeth, 211 
to color. 2fi 

volumetric determina- 
tion, 32 
Ivory, bleaching, 24 

bleaching and dyeing, 
& 



Ivory, red dye, 123 
Ivy^poisoning, remedies for, 

Jalap, 212 
compound tincture of, 
28 

Jar cover,* 62 
Javelle water, lfifl 
Jockey club sachet, 80. 
Jodina rombifolia, 22 
Johnson's test for albumin, 
122 

Kairin in urine, detection, 
232 
Knmala, 114 

Kaolin as an excipient, lfifi 
Kaskine, 28. 

legal controversy, Uli 
Kava Kava, anaesthetic ef- 
fect of, 22 

as an anaesthetic, 43, &2 
Kawahin, 82 
Kawin, 82 

Kefir. Kefyr, 65, 114, 212 

Kelline, 103 

Keratin, nature of, 32 

Knodalin, 122 

Kola and Kola paste, 1£5 

nuts, 114 
Kombe, 143 
Kumys, 56, 212, 222 

analysis, Lil 

I abarraque's solution, l£il 
l~i solution opening glass- 
stoppers, 231 
Label paste, lfifi 

varnish, 218 
Labels to tin, attaching, 118 

waterproof, 128 
Lac dye, 132 
tachesis. 231 
Lwvo-isoterebenthene, fi3 
La Fayette mixture, 213_, 222J 
Lamellae, gelatin, 42 
Lamiuaria, 215 
Landekkr. monument to, 42 
Lanolin. 43, 62, 77, 90. 215 

as an ointment" basis, 

1 Si.- t 

formulas containing, 22 

manufacture, lfi2 

ointments, 28 

price, 14il 

tests. 108. 162 
Lantanine, 32 
Lard, benzoated,* 12fi 
Lavender sachet, SO 
Law relative to commercial 
agents, 22 

relative to dispensing, 
New York, 222 
Lemouade, dangerous, 122 
Lemon essence, soluble, 28 

sugar. 22 

tonic, 142 
Letter headings, defective, 
20 

Lettering tinned ware, ink 

for, 230 
Lichens, alcohol in, 220 
Licorice, English, 12 
mixtures, 148 
powder, modified. 215. 
Liebio, monument, 122 
Light, incandescent, Auer's, 
42 

Lilac, extract, lfl 

Lime salts, inutility of, 124 

Linnk, Carl von,* lfi 

Liniment, Bow's, 26 

i< slide of ammonia, 212 
opium, 213 

Liniments. 122 
solidified. 228 

Lip-salve. Delacour's, 132 

Liquids in layers, to ar- 
range, 48 

Liriodendron tulipifera, col- 
oring matter, IQi. 

Lithium carbonate, 1L1 

Li-anob, Dr. P., death of, 

Lloyd. J. U., on fluid ex- 
tract of squill, 202 
on coloring matter of 
Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera, 101 

Lobeline. 1112 
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Loomis' diarrhoea mixture, 
213 

Lotions. LL 82 
Loxopterygium Lorentzii, 
ZB 

Lutidinc, 28 
Lycopodium, ill 

Machieriuin fertile, 29 
Magnesium. 99, 111 
In 'font rate, 60 
soluble citrate, 22 
Magnesian bandage, trus- 
ter's, 11 
Mails, sending liquids by, 121 
Male-fern, oleoresin, 215 
Malt extraet, estimation of 

di.'uttase, 1_U> 
Maltiue, Japanese, IS 
Mango, 28 

Manganese, borate, 82 

oleato, 59 
Massachusetts analysts, re- 

pjrt, 3Q 
Mate, 215. 

Mavtenus ilicifolia, 22 
Medicine, curiosities of Cre- 
ole, 22. 

Medicines, comparative de- 
mand for, 22 
rarely-used, 125 
Melt ing-js lints. Qs 
determination, 122 
Old berg's apparatus,* 
121 

M -i n - . death of, 120 
Menthol, 01 

and chloral, compound 

of, 218 
cones, reason for lessen- 
ing demand. 138 
cones, thymol in, 2 
for piles, Ui 

fur urticaria and pruri- 
tus. 2lfi 

Japanese, 212 

origin of. LiS 
Mercury and urea for hypo- 
dermic use, 122. 

bibromide, 33 

bichloride, poisoning by, 
228 

tan n ate. 11 

product ion in Calif ornia, 

a 

protobromide, 23 
Methone - protocatcchuie-al- 

dehyde, 3Z 
Methyl-amine, 28 
nitrite, 124 

orange as an indicator, 
OS 

MethyBticin, fill 
Metal, fusible, IS 
Metallic surfaces, cleaning, 
18 

Metals, prices of, 25 
Metatereln'tithene, 62 
Milk-sugar. Ill 

determination of, 22 
Milk wine, (L5. 
"Milk of Magnesia." 52 

of magnesia, correction, 
ZD 

peptone, Sfi 

vehicle for potassium 
iodide, Ml 
Mixture. Hoffman's, 112 
Mixtures, various, 148, 171. 

22a 

Mizu ame, 13 
Monesin, 5£ 

Morphine bimcconnte, solu- 
tion of. 58, 122 
habit, 122 
lactate. Ill 

law in Georgia respect- 
ing sale of. 21 

reactions, 151 

spontaneous change into 
npotnorphine, 122 
Morrhiuil. 32 

Mortar and pestle for hypo 

dermic solutions.* 132 
Morsels, medicated,* 12 
Moss, Iceland, 111 

in greensward, to de- 
stroy, 22 
Moth destroyer, 112 
Mouth-wash, antiseptic, 
80.225 



Mucilage, 4, 66, 28 

acacia, 212 

elastic, 147, 218 
Mustard-sponge, 15 
Myocum,* 212 
Myrrh, source, 22 

Naphthol, m 
description of. 55 
use of, 12 
Naphthalin as anthelmintic, 
228 

cataract caused by, 228 
internal use, 100 
lamellae. 218 
recrystallized, 114 
Narceine for hooping- 
cough, 121 
National formulary, 210 
Retail Drug Association, 
122 

Nausea of pregnancy (for- 
mula), 21 
Nerolin, 54 
Nervine mixture, 123 
Neuralgia remedy, 1 
Neutralizing cordial, 22 
New-mown hay sachet, SO 
New York avenues, num- 
bers on, 211 
Nickel bath, a, 52. 
to color, 28 

vessels, dangerous. 122 
Nicotine in Cannabis Indica, 
125 

Night-sweats, mixture, 112 
Nitrites, commercial, 

strength of, 2Z 
inorganic, estimation of, 

2Z 

medicinal, ltti 
Nitro benzol, 22 

poisoning, 12 
Nitrogen estimation. Kjel- 

dahl'a apparatus,* 122 
Nitroglycerin, 124 

mixture, 148 

poisoning, 15 

tablets, 82. 
Nitrometer, Kjeldahl*s,* 122 

Knop's,* 122 

Lunge's,* 21 
Nitrotoluol, 22. 
Nitrous oxide, continuous 

administration of, 2 
Njimo wood, 152 
Non-inflammable fabrics, 28 
Nostrum traffic, 22 
" Number Six," 231 
Nursing-bottle tubes. 82 

Oil, almond, bitter, 22 
anise, 23 
Balsam of Peru, 23 
Benjamin, 22 
bitter almond, reagent 

for. 111 
cajuput, 23 

cajuput, copper in, 222. 
camphor, Japanese. 22 
cassia, 23 

cedar, 93, 159, 178, 212 
citroneTla, 22 
clove, 23 
cod-liver, 211 
cod-liver, emulsion, 16, 

32, 37,201 
cod-liver, ferrated, U2 
croton. effect of alcohol 

on, 122 
crude animal, 28 
copaiba. 21 

cotton-seed, as an adul- 
terant, 172 

cotton-seed, purifica- 
tion, 125 

cubeb. 84 

Dippers animal, Zii 
fennel, 21 
fish, Japanese, 20 
elemi, 24 

ethereal, amount in 
spirit of nitrous ether, 

ami 

ethereal, process of 

manufacture, 202 
ginger, 21 
geranium, 21 
hop, 21 

hyoBcyamus, 107, 152 
iufuscd, 192 



Oil, Jatropha curcas, U 
Jatropha curcas as an 

adulterant, 55 
Kawa, 85 
lavender, 21 
lemon, chemistry of, 11 
liualoe, 24 

linseed, as remedy for 

itching. 222 
linseed, test, 137 
maize, 225 
olibanum, 21 
olive, adulterant of, 14, 

12Z 

olive, effect of adultera- 
tion on production, 
199 

olive, effect of light. 5 
ol ive, production in 

Italy, 228 
orange, 24 
orris, 21 

orris, nature of, 12 
peppermint, 24 
peppermint, demand for, 
42 

peppermint, manufac- 
ture in United States, 
195 

peppermint, spurious, 

peppermint, test for, 58 
petit grains, 215 
pine-needle. 21 
red cedar, 178 
sandal-wood, 94, 215 
sandal- wood, spurious, 
21 

sassafras, 25 
sassafras, nature of, 22 
star-anise, distillation of. 
& 

turpentine, use for ab- 
scess, 121 

wintcrgreen and sali- 
cylic acid, HI 

wintcrgreen, emulsion 
of, 224 

wood, 123 

ylang-ylang, 25 
Oils, essential, notes on, 22 

essential, water in, 22 

fatty, detection of min- 
eral oils in. 25 

fixed, specific gravities 
of, 22 

mineral, in fatty oils, 

detection, 25 
vegetable, purification 

of, 222 

Ointment box, lock-cover- 
ed,* 202 
green, 20 

improvements in, 208 

Kentish's. 

Maury'B, 28 

mercurial. 128 
Ointments, 122 

lanolin, 28 
Oleomargarin, to distin- 
guish, 122 
Oleo-resin male fern, 215 
Oliver's tests for albumin, 
Ha 

Olive-tree resin as source of 

vanillin, 55 
Opium, Australian, 154 

in China, consumption. 
51 

liniment, 212 

methods of assaying, 203 

mixture, 121 

tincture, strength of Br. 
Ph., 200 
Opodeldoc, 212 
Osyris spinescens, 22 
Ottonia anisutn, 222 
Ouaye, 112 

Oven, Atkinson's,* 102 
Oxygen. Bidet's apparatus,* 
82 

generation, 212 
Oxygenated water, 13 
Ozokerite asphalt, 142 

manufacture of ceresin 
from, 1M 

racking-can opener,* 135 
Pain killer. 32 
Perry Davis', 12 
Paint, Carson's, 8Z. 



Paint, to remove, 13 
Papain, efficiency of, 82 
Papayotin, gg. 215 

solvent action, 120 
Paper, antiseptic. 222 

as a vehicklo for apply- 
ing collyria, 222 
coilB, Adams'," jjali 
enveloping. 1 
filter. Schleicher & 

Schiilla, 12 
for removing ink spots, 
21 

impervious, 24 

incombustible, 22 

parchment, uses, 22 

sublimate, as a dressing, 
222 - 

toughened, 52 

transparent, 122 
Paraldehyde, administra- 
tion of, 2 

(formula), 52 
" Parisian Carmine, " 228 
Paste for labels, 186, 2117, 220 

for letters, indestructi- 
ble, 122 

ichthyol, US 

Kola 125 

silvering, 22 

starch, permanent, 232 
Pastes, medicated, 12, 
Past iles.* 21 
Patchouly sachet, 82 
Patent laws, French, 12 

medicines in Great 
Britain. 211 
Pavy's test-pellets, 125 
Peie, 22 

Pclletierine, use for, 200 
Peppermint essence, 28 
Japanese,* 121 
plants, experiments 
with, 121 
Pepsin, aromatic, solution, 
213 

commercial, 221 
concentrated solution, 
213 

digestive power, 179 

clncicncy of, Kfi 

elixir. 212 

test for, 62 

valuation of, U, 142 
Peptones. 215 

valuation of, H 
Percolator, Berry's, 228 
Percolates, evaporation of 
182 

Percolators, 128 

Btop-cock for,* 103 
Perfume for soap, 32 
Perfumes, ageing, 77 

manufacture in France, 

212 
sachet, 8Q 
Peru balsam, 212 
Petrobaselinc, 11 
Pharmaceutical Association, 
American (proceed- 
ings*, 122 
conference, Australian, 
222 

Pharmacie Centrale, the, 
22 

Pharmacist, legal status in 

France. 51 
Pharmacopoeia , Austrian, 

lilli 

Chilian, 132 
Phn rmacopeeias, comparison 
of, 145 

Pharmacy in Great Britain, 
221 

in Spain, decline of, 102 
in Switzerland, 222 
law, Alabama, 52 
law for Kings Countv, 

N. Y.. Ill 
law in Wyoming, 12Q 
law, Virginia, 21 
laws, 58 

lectures in Brooklyn, 222 
lectures in m e d* i c a 1 
schools, Jj>H 
Phenol, estimation of, 62 
Phenolplithalein, 52 
Plienyl-glucosanone, 144 
Phenyl-hydrazin as reagent 

for glucose, 144 
Phenyl-nictbyl-ketone, 31 
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Phosphates, compound sy- 
rup, 232 
Phosphorus, 212 

improper use of. lUfi 
manufacture of phos- 
phoric acid from,* 1 
and nux vomica, elixir, 

212 
paste, 212 

Thompson's solution, 173 
Photographic plates, restora- 
tion of. 36 
Physostygmine, reaction, 22 
Picoline, 28 
Picric-acid test. 125. 
Pectoral mixtures, 118 
"Pierces Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, Ilifi 
Pill-coating, gelatin, 40 

machine. lZfi 

mass, troublesome, 222 
Pills, compressed, machine, 
for, 232 

Gibier's, ft 

permanganate of potas- 
sium, a 
tooth, Si 

various modes of coat- 
ing.* Z 

Pilocarpine for stramonium 
poisoning, 12 

Pinch-cock,* 11 

Pine-apple, precaution in eat- 
ing, 51 

Piperin, to cover taste, 36 

PiperonaL 32 

Pipette, Welton's.* 55 

Pitch, dia.lv zed, 26 

Plants, artificial, 12fl 

Plaster of Paris casts, hard- 
ening, eo 
making.* UiL 

Plating metals, 16 

" Poirrier's orange " as an in- 
dicator, 54 

Poison bottles, alarms,* 07, 
103 

closets, 123 
guard, simple, 103 
Indian, from the Ama- 
zon, 100 
Poisoned honey. 124 
Poisoning, atropine, li 

by illuminating gas, ace- 
tic ether for. 41 
carbon disutphido, 202 
digitalis, 15 
iodoform, 122 
nickel, danger from, 122 
nitrobenzol, 15 
nitroglycerin. 15 
oxalic acid, 21ft 
permanganate of potas- 
sium, 122 
stramonium, 15 
Poison-oak eruption, treat- 
ment, 33 
Poisons, care of. 125 
Polyform (formula), HQ 
Polygonum aviculare, use 
of. 22 

Pomegranate-root mixture, 
122 

Poppy, alcohol from, 222 
Populin. for dysuria, 200 
Potassium bromide raid ar- 

tteniou* acid. 231 
bromo-cyanide mixture, 

142 

chlorate, adulterated. 4ft 
chlorate, explosion, 224 
chlorate, solution, 180 
chlorate, mixture. 142 
chlorate with chloral, 

reaction, 112 
iodide and starch, un- 
changeable solution, 
55 

iodide in asthma, 103 
iodide in water, decom- 
position. 82 
iodide, milk as a vehicle, 
82 

iodide, mixture. 142 

nitrate, mixture, 142 

osmate, Tjj 182 

permanganate, behavior 
towards alkaloids, 158 

permanganate, for frost- 
bite, 218 

permanganate pills, § 
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Potassium permanganate, 
poisoning, 122 

salt s, reactions with calo- 
mel. 158 

sulphides, to deodorize, 
122 

Pot-pourri. 1111 

Powders, compressed, 42 
for external use, 84 

Precipitates, collecting mi- 
nute.* 11 

Prescribing by druggists, 
12ft 

Prescription, difficult, 69, 
137. 158, 179. 160. 5fgQ. 2311 
Prescriptions, criticisms of, 
202 

importance of adding di- 
rections, 122 
Press, herbarium,* 25 
Proprietary formulas, 112 
Propyl-amine. 28 
Putz-powder. Belgian, 218 
Puts-rags, 218 
Pyridine. 58, 78, 100 
Pyrrol, 28 

Quebrachilla, 22 
Quebracho, Z8 

fluid extract. 21 
Quillaia as substitute for sen- 
ega, 56 
Quinchilin, 2ft 
Quinidine, crystallized, 163 
reactions, 68, 122 
tnnnate. 121 
Quinine, 212 

etc., elixir, 112 
cinchonidine in, 122 
commerce, 114 
disguising taste, 132, 212 
Km de, 22 

hydrobromide, test for 
bromine in, 124 

in its salts, percentage. 
40 

oleate, 122 
reaction, 68. 132 
saceharinale, 1432 
sulphate, commercial, 

108 

sweet mixture of, 14ft 
testB, 21 

Ycrba santa as a vehicle 
for, 41 

Ranbon, E. A., on various 
cod-liver oil prepara- 
tions, 26 
Ready-made physic. 10 
Rkau Dr. R. de S. y O. del, 

appointment, 120 
Receiver, Bensemann's,* 225 
Resin, Kava, 85 

olive-tree, as source of 
vanillin, 55 
Resorcin in erysipelas, 15 
Rhubarb. 21i 

and soda mixtures, 122 
chr vsophanic acid of, 5 
elixir, 212 

6yrup, moulding of, 123 
to keep insects from, 1ft 
Rhus-poisouing, remedy for, 
189 

Rice, C, on the cause of de- 
terioration of commer- 
ci il chrysarobin, 121 
a new form of thermom- 
eter, 62 
description of drying- 
oven,* ILL 
Roaches, to destroy, lZfi 
Robert's brine test, 125 
Roudclctia sachet. 80 
Rose-oil, German, 22 

sacbet. 80 
Rubber, paraffined. 44 
Rubus chnuiamiorus, ft2 

C*abaililline. reaction. G8 

O Saccharin, 115. 138, 202 
nature of, 3fl 

Saeeharinates of bitter alka- 
loids, 1£2 

Sachet perfumes. 80 

Safrol. 33, ftft 

Salic vlatcd beer, 220 
cotton. 121 

Salicylates, feeble stability 
of, 5 



Salol. 177. 215. 2211 
Salt ln^vada, 124 

in vinegar for diarrhoea, 
21fi 

Sandal-wood, varieties of, 25 
Sand-blast, novel use, 208 
Saponin, therapeutic use of, 
52 

Sarothamnus scoparius, 180 
Sarsaparilla, compou nd 

svrup, 21ft 
Scale-pans, resilvering, 230 
Sceptic, the, 122 
ScitEEi.E, Carl Wilbelm,* 152 
Scopoline, ft 

Screw, to loosen a rusty, 35 
Sedative mixture, 14ft 
Secret remedies in Germany, 
120 

Senega.quillaia as substitute, 
ftfi 

Senna, active constituent, 
154 

infusion, preserving, 220 
Shaving cream, 22 
Sheet-lac, 12fi 
Shellac, production of, 125 
Shoe-blacking, non-acid, 32 
Shut-off, automatic, for gas,* 
121 

Sifting machines, 222 
Silver, effect of iodoform 
upon, 22ft 
nitrate, removing stains, 
22 

stains, removal, lift 

Bubcbloride, 122 
Silvering gl:»ss. 2311 

paste, 2ft 

scale pans, 220 
Siphon,* 22 
Skeleton, antique. 100 
Sloan, G. W., on a proscrip- 
tion difficulty, 180 
Smelling salt, terebene, 116 
Smell, limit of sense, 134 
Smoked apparatus, 173 
Soap, centrifuged, 215 

curd, 220 

perfume for, 32 
Soda, chlorinated, solution, 
180 

Sodium benzoate as food- 
preservative, 10ft 
benzoate for erysipelas, 
190 

borate, compound solu- 
tion, 212 

borocitrate, 80 

bromate as a substitute 
for volumetric solu- 
tion of iodine, 22 

cheapened, 125 

chloride, British prize 
relating to use of, 112 

nitrite, 164 

nitrate, therapeutic ac- 
tion, 48 

salicylate, preservation, 
102 

salicylate, vehicle for, 
103 

sulphocyanidc, action 
of. 200 
Solidifying point, 58 
Solvents, volatile, extraction 
apparatus, Neumann's,* 
142 

Sombra del toro. 2ft 
Sorrel poisoning. 216 
Sparteine, sulphate, 58, 116 
Specific-gravity ap|>aratus, 
A mat's,* 109 
balance, Reimann's,* 45 
rules, 38 
Spermaceti, 215 
Spirals, medicated.* 42 
Spirit of nitrous ether, pre- 
pared from commercial 
concentrated nitrous 
ether.* 121 
"Spirit us Vita;," 128 
Sponges, surgeon's, 4 
Spring balance. Watt's,* 224 
Squibb's diarrho?a mixture, 
213 

Squill, fluid extract. 202 

Stains, removing, 1ft 

Starch and iodide of potas- 
sium, unchangeable solu- 
tion, 39. 
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Steam-kettle, Burkhard's,* 

163 

Steel, coating for, 35 
Stevens, A. B., appointment 

of, 211 
Stick-lac. 135 
Stills, 1Z8 

Stockton, F., on a safety 
appliance for poison bot- 
tles,* 41 

Stop-cocks for percolators,* 
103 

Storax, 215, 22fi 
Strainers, centrifugal,* iZ. 
Stramonium poisoning, pilo- 
carpine for, 15 
Strophantbus. U3, lfiH 
Strychnine, lift 
etc., elixir, 112 
mixture, 121 
saccharinate, 122 
solution, 112 
specific gravity of crys- 
tals. 218 
urethao as antidote, 21ft 
Sublimate dressings, 32 
"Succub Ailerons," Mc- 

Dade's, 99, 112 
Sugar globules, medicated,* 
42 

reactions, lfifl 

with corrosive sublimate 

as a surgical dressing, 

lft3 

Sulphates, estimation of sul- 
phuric acid in, 122 
Sulphethylates, 14 
Sulphovinates, 14. 
Sulphur in alcohol, solubil- 
ity, 121 

lotion, Uft 
Sun cholera mixture, 212 
Suppository machine, Archi- 
bald's, 128 
Suppositories,* 122 

with extracts, 220 
Syrup, acid hydrobromic, 52 

Aitken'e, 800 

codeine, 200 

compound of hypophos- 
phites, etc., lift 

corrigent, 212 

Easton's, 200 

horehound and linseed, 
2ft 

rbul>arb, moulding of, 
123 

sarsaparilla, comp., 212 
fruit, clarifying. 218 
Verba Santo, 219 

Tablet composition. 158 
Tablets, nitroglycerin, 
62 

Taffeta, Berthault's. 51 
Tannin from wine, removal, 
i '..'C. 

Tape-worms, artificial, 211 
Tar coatiug for floors. 123 
Tariff changes, proposed, 51 
Tartar from teeth, cleaning, 

Tartrazin, 22 

Tattoing, removing, 117. l.">9, 

2UU 
Tea, 215 

assay of, 22 
bow to infuse, 34 
Teetb, cleaning tartar from, 
-.as 

effect of tincture of chlo- 
ride of iron upon, 211 
Teething lotion, ftfi 

sedative, Uft 

syrup. Bouchut's, ftZ 
Temperatute regulator, 
Kossmann's apparatus,* stl 
Terebene, 40, 63, 77. 162 

and iodol TTormula), 116 

modes of administering. 
132, 212 

purity of, 213 

smelling salt, lift 

use of, 68, 107 
Terebenthene, 62 
Tcrpene, 63 

liydrate, 64 

hydrochlorate, 62 
Terpin, 40. 63 

hydrate, 64 

therapeutic use of, 15 
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Torpiline, 63, 21 
Terpinenc, 21 
Terpinol. tU. £Li 
Terpinylene, fil 
Tetra-iodo-pyrrhol, H 
Thallino, 88, 108, 2_i]L 212 

and its salt*. Hi 
Thebaine, reaction, 28 
Theine, commercial source 
of, 32 
extraction of, 32 
source of commercial. 30. 
r*. caffeine. 32 
Thermometer, Rice's,* 22 
Thermometers, glass for. 62 
Therniorcgulators. see Heat- 

Begulators 
Thiophen. derivatives, 131 
" Thomas' Electric Oil," 228 
" Thompson's Eye Water," 
228 

Thymol in menthol cones. 2 

Thymolphthnlein as a rea- 
gent, ill 

Tin, Australian. 31 

oleate for nails, 218 
paste for labels on, 220. 
protoehloride as a disin- 
fectant, 122 

Tinned ware, lettering, 232 

Ti|w. 21 

Tjen Tjan gelatin, LIS. 
Todd, A. M., on experiments 

with peppermint plants, 

Ml 

Tolu. acid mixture. 112 
balsam, emulsion. 212 
fluid, for syrup, 20 

Tonga, 72. 

Tonic appetiser (formula), 2S 
mixture, 121 



Tonka beans, 11& 215 
Toothache remwly, 1. 98. 121 
Tooth cement, 132 
paste. 1 

paste, cherry, Ufi 
powders, 98, 188 

WOsh, ii.s 

Trinitrine, lfifl 
Troches,* 21 

Brown's bronchial, 22 
Trooimer's test. 121 
Tsuchialcabi, Sfi 
Tumbeki, 82 
Turpene, 10 

Turpentine, German, 02 
Turpin, 12 

Clexine, 223 
Uranium salts as indi- 
cators, 122 
Urea and mercury for hypo- 
dermic use, 122 
Ureometer, Bellamy's,* 122 
Urethan as antidote to 
strychnine, 212 
German and English, 
209 

for chorea, 2QQ 
Urinary calculi, solvent, 202 
tests, various, Hi 

Vacuum pump, Korting's, 
21 

Vanillin, Hii 
cost of, 12 

from olive-tree resin, 22 
in asafcetida, 1££ . 
Varnish, bookbinders', 2Z 
detergent, 24. 
for metals, SL 



Varnish, India-rubber, 24 

label, 9. 21£ 

waterproof, 21 
Vaseliu, effects on dogs, lflfl 

in confectionery, 12 

poisoning, 102 

retailing, 12 
Vasculum, a,* 24 
Vegetables, derivation of, 
225 

Veloporphyre,* fiS 

Vclpeaus diarrhoea mix- 
ture, 212 

Verbena sachet. fiQ 

Viburnum prunifolium. use 
of, SI 

Vinegar and salt for diar- 
rhoea, 212 
as an antiseptic, 202 
detection of mineral 
acids, 202. 
Violet sachet, fiQ 
Volta prise, 122 
Volume of solids, measuring, 
Kliemnnn's apparatus,* 
222 

Warburg's tincture, 152 
Wash bottle. Bat- 
tle'B,* 22 
iet, Ziegler's,* U 
Wernicke's,* 102 
Washing apparatus, Gold- 
stein's,* 42 
Water, alum, as purifier, lZfi 
brash (formula), J1Z 
cress, as preventive of 
nicotine poisoning, 202 
distilled, reducing agent 

in, 123 
in essential oils, 32 



Water, in viscid substances. 

estimation, 22 
oxygenated, 13 
removal of nitrous acid 

nnd ammonia from, 

115 

Wax, carnauba, 113 
modelling, 22 
to bleach, 122 
Wejohtmann. Dr. J. 

death of, 122 
West's mixture. 122 
Whooping-cough, remedy, 
195 

Wind pressure. 115 
Wine, coca, 112 

honey. 12 

milk, 25 

removal of tannin, lilfi 
Wood, dry distillation, 14 
Woods, duration of, 25 



Yangona, 85 
Yangonin, 22 
Yerba-santa as a vehicle for 
<juinine. 11 
syrup, 212 
Ylang-ylnng sachet, 82 



Zkller, Charles H., death 
of, 22 

Zinc, arsenical, purification, 
12 

in dried apples, 122 
in lemonade, 122 
sulphate, anhydrous, as 
a caustic, 221 
Zoeller, E. V.. on a stop 
cock for percolators,* 103 
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